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PREFACE. 


While  submitting  here  some  prefatory  obscn'ations  on 
the  version  of  the  Sh6  King  presented  in  this  volume, 
I  think  it  well  to  prefix  also  a  brief  account  of  what  arc 
regarded  as  the  Sacred  Books  of  Ihc  Religions  of  China. 
Those  religions  are  three:— Confucianism,  Taoism,  and 
Buddhism. 

I.  I  begin  with  a  few  words  about  the  last.  To  translate 
any  of  its  books  does  not  belong  to  my  province,  and  more 
than  a  few  words  from  me  arc  unnecessary.  It  has  been 
said  that  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  in  the  third 
century  B. C;  but  it  certainly  did  not  obtain  an  auchoiila- 
tivc  rect^nitton  in  the  empire  till  the  third  quarter  of  our 
first  centur>''.  Its  Texts  were  translated  into  Chinese,  one 
portion  after  another,  as  they  were  gradually  obtained  from 
India;  but  it  was  not  till  very  long  afterwards  that  the 
Chinese  possessed,  in  their  own  language,  a  complete  copy 
of  tlie  IJuddhist  canon".  Translaiitms  from  tlic  Sanskrit 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  Buddhistic  literature 
of  China,  though  there  are  also  many  original  works  in 
Chinese  belonging  to  it. 


'  1  t^l  lite  iDtrodvciiui  of  Buddhism  Into  Chum  before  out  ChrUtlan  en  tliut 
nKXititinlj,  Ifecasw  of  what  is  uiti  id  the  artkic  on  tbc  hbtory  of  Biiddhian  In 
Cl)ina.tD  thr  kccord*  of  theSni  r>Tna«l]r  (a.i>.  5H9  6i8\  the  coni[Hlcri  of  which 
■aj  du-t  befoir  tlic  Haa  <]yna*l)r  (Ir-gan  B.C.  loi)  Ttuddhiim  wai  not  heard  uf 
la  Chini.  Tliey  lefcr  to  coiittary  lUlcmenU  at  wtiat  'uimc  say,"  and  piocced 
to  relate  circunisUiKca  ioeooaiMcat  with  ihem.  Il  1»  ockuowleHged  on  all  side* 
thai  IkuldLur  book*  weic  fn*t  biought  la  China  between  a  .  n.  60  and  70. 

*  Mr.  Ueal  (Galena  of  ButMhiR  Scriptom  (tarn  ihc  ChioEie,  pp.  1,  t)  uys 
lluit  *tbc  Ant  cotDpletc  editioa  of  the  Ki]d<LhUt  Canon  in  China  dales  from  the 
awcalh  ceottiry;  that  a  lecouil  and  inach  eulatgcd  c^lidun  of  it,  called  the 
Sootbeni  CoUedioa,  was  ptepoted  In  A. D.  1410;  thai  a  third  edition,  called  the 
Konhera  Collection,  appeared  abotU  A. t>,  1^90;  which  again  wa*  noev-ed  and 
cklargcd  in  th«  yrar  17)^' 
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II.  Confucianism  is  tlie  religion  of  China  par  excel- 
lence, and  is  named  from  the  great  sage  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  Confucius  indeed  did  not 
originate  the  system,  nnr  was  lie  the  first  to  inculcate  itH 
principles  or  enjoin  its  forms  of  worship.  He  said  of  him- 
self (Analects,  VII,  i)  that  lie  was  a  transmitter  and  not 
a  maker,  one  who  believed  in  and  loved  the  ancients  ;  and 
Uciice  it  is  said  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Doctiinc  of 
the  Mean,  ascribed  to  his  grandson,  that '  he  handed  down 
the  doctrines  of  YAo  and  Shun,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
ancestors,  and  elegantly  displayed  the  regulations  of  WSn 
and  Wii,  taking  them  as  his  models." 

In  fulfilling  what  he  considered  to  be  his  mission,  Con- 
fucius did  little  towards  committing  to  writinj;  the  views  of 
antiquity  according  to  his  own  conception  of  ihem.  He 
discoursed  about  them  freely  with  the  disciples  of  his 
school,  from  whom  we  have  received  a  good  deal  of  what 
he  said  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  accounts  of  the  ancient 
views  and  practices  took,  uncousci'H3sly  to  himself,  some 
colour  from  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind.  But  his 
favourite  method  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  disciples 
to  the  ancient  literature  of  the  nation.  He  would  neither 
affirm  nor  relate  anything  for  which  he  could  not  adduce 
some  document  of  acknowledged  authority.  He  said  on 
one  occasion  (Analects,  III,  ix)  that  lie  could  describe  the 
ceremonies  of  the  dj-nasties  of  HsIA  (li.c.  2203-1767)  and 
Yin  (1!. C.  ]"fi(S-ii23),  but  did  not  do  so.  because  the 
records  and  scholars  in  the  two  states  of  A'Su,  that  had 
been  assigned  to  the  descendants  of  their  sovereigns,  could 
not  sufficiently  attest  his  words.  It  is  an  error  even  to 
suppose  that  he  compiled  the  historical  documents,  poems, 
and  other  ancient  books  from  various  works  existing  in  his 
time.  Portions  of  the  oldest  works  had  already  perished. 
His  study  of  those  that  remained,  and  his  exhortations  to 
his  disciples  also  to  study  them,  contributed  to  their  preser- 
vation. What  he  wrote  or  said  about  their  meaning  should 
be  received  by  us  with  reverence ;  but  if  all  the  works 
which  he  handled  had  come  down  to  u.s  entire,  we  should 
Iiavc  been,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  foreigners  to  be,  in 
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I  the  same  position  as  lie  was  for  learning  the  ancrent  reli- 
gion of  Ins  country.  Our  text-books  would  be  the  same 
u  his.  Unfortunately  most  oi'  the  aiKicnt  books  sufTtred 
loss  and  injury  after  Confucius  had  passed  from  tlic  stage 
of  life.  Wc  have  reasttn,  however,  to  be  thankful  that  we 
possess  so  many  and  so  much  of  them.  No  other  litera- 
ture, comparable  to  them  for  antiquity,  has  come  down  to 
us  in  such  a  state  of  preservation. 

Rut  the  render  must  bear  lo  mind  that  the  ancient  books 
of  China  do  not  profess  to  have  been  inspired,  or  to  con^ 
tain  what  we  should  call  a  Revelation.  Hi.storians,  poets, 
and  others  wrote  them  as  they  were  moved  rn  their  own 
minds.  An  old  poem  may  occasionally  contain  what  It 
says  was  spoken  by  God.  but  we  can  only  understand  tliat 
language  as  calling  attention  emphatically  to  the  state- 
ments to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Wc  also  read  of  Heaven's 
raiding  up  the  great  ancient  sovereign.'?  and  teachers,  and 
v.iriously  assisting  them  to  accomplish  their  undertakings  ; 
but  all  this  need  not  be  more  than  what  a  religious  man  of 
any  countr>'  might  affirm  at  the  present  day  of  direction, 
help,  and  guidance  given  to  himself  and  others  from  above. 
But  while  the  old  Chinese  books  do  not  profess  to  contain 
any  divine  revelation,  the  references  in  them  to  religious 
views  and  practices  are  numerous  ;  and  it  is  from  these 
that  the  student  has  to  fashion  for  himself  an  outh'ne  of 
the  early  religion  of  the  ixrople.  I  will  now  state  what  the 
I'books  are. 

First,  and  of  greatest  importance,  there  is  the  Book  of 
Historical  Documents,  called  the  Sh6  and,  since  the 
period  of  the  Han  dynasty  (began  B. C.  202),  the  Shfl 
King.  Its  documents  commence  with  the  reign  of  Yflo  in 
the  twenty-fourth  century  B.C.,  and  come  down  to  that  of 
cing  Hsiang  of  the  A'Au  dynasty,  B.C.  6,51-619.  The  earliest 
f"chaptcrs  were  not  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which 
tlicy  describe,  but  the  others  begin  to  be  so  in  the  twcnly- 
aecond  centur>'B.c.  The  reader  will  find  a  translation  of 
the  whole  of  this  work  without  abridgment. 

Second,  and  nearly  as  important  as  the  ShiJ,  there  is 
the  Shih,  or  the  Book  of  Poetry.    It  contains  in  all  305 
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pieces,  6ve  of  which  arc  of  the  time  of  the  Shang  dynasty 
(czlled  also  the  Yin).  B.C.  1766-1125.  The  others  belong 
to  the  dynasty  of  A'Sa.  from  the  time  of  its  founder,  king 
Win,  bom  B,c.  1231,  to  the  reign  of  kii^  Ting,  RC  60ft- 
586.  The  vfaole  is  divided  into  four  Parts,  the  last  of 
which  is  occupied  with  '  Odes  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Altar.'  Many  prieccs  in  the  other  Parts  also  partake  of 
a  religious  character,  but  the  greater  number  are  simply 
descriptive  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  events  of  the 
times  to  irtiich  they  bck«g,  and  ha^-e  no  claim  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  roll  of  Sacred  Texts.  In  this  volume  will  be 
found  all  the  pieces  that  illustrate  the  rel^oiu  views  of 
their  authors,  and  the  religious  practices  of  their  times. 

The  third  work  is  the  Vi,  commonly  called  the  Book  of 
Changes.  Confucius  himself  set  a  high  value  on  it,  as 
being  fitted  to  correct  and  perfect  the  character  of  the 
learner  (Analects.  VII,  x\i):  and  it  is  often  spoken  of  by 
foreigners  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Chinese  classics. 
But  it  is  not  so.  As  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  sage  and 
as  it  exists  now,  no  portion  of  the  text  is  older  than  the 
time  of  king  Wan,  mentioned  above.  There  were  and  arc, 
indeed,  in  it  eight  trigrams  ascribed  to  Fu-hsi,  who  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  nation,  and 
whose  place  in  chronolng^'  should,  probably,  be  assigned  in 
the  thirty-fourth  century  B.C.  The  eight  trigrams  arc  again 
increased  to  sixty-four  hexagrams.    To  form  these  figures, 

two  lines,  one  of  them  whole  ( )  and  the  other  divided 

( —  —),  arc  assumed  as  bases.  Those  lines  arc  then  placed, 
each  over  iiscK,  and  each  over  the  other:  and  four  bino- 
grams  arc  formed.  From  these,  by  the  same  process  with 
the  base  lines,  are  obtained  eight  figures, — the  famous  tri- 
grams. Three  other  repetitions  of  the  same  process  give 
us  successively  sixteen,  thirty-two,  and  sixty-four  figures. 
The  lines  in  the  figures  thus  increase  in  an  aritlimetical 
progression,  whose  common  difference  is  one,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  figures  increases  in  a  gcomeirical  progression, 
whose  common  ratio  is  two.  But  what  ideas  FG-hsi  at- 
tached to  his  primar}'  hnes, — the  whole  and  the  divided; 
what  significance  be  gave  to  his  trigrams ;  what  to  the 


sixty-four  hexagrams, — ^iT  indeed  he  himself  formed  so 
many  5gures;  and  why  the  multiplication  of  the  fi]^urc9 
was  stayed  at  sixty-four:— of  none  of  these  points  have  we 
any  knowledge  from  him.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  there  ut-rc  text*  to  the  hexagrams  under  the  dynasties 
of  Hsi^  and  Shati^,  but  none  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
It  may  be  that  king  W3n  and  his  equally  famous  son,  the 
duke  of  A'Sii,  adopted  much  of  what  they  found  already 
existing,  and  incorporated  it  with  their  own  interpretations 
of  the  figures ;  but  they,  and  they  alone,  arc  accepted  as 
the  authors  of  tlte  text  of  the  Yi.  King  Wan,  we  are  told, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  tyrannical  sove- 
reign with  whom  the  dynasty  of  Shang  or  Yin  ended,  took 
in  hand  the  ever-changing  hexagrams,  and  appended  to 
each  a  brief  explanation  of  the  meaning  which  the  trigrams 
composing  it  suggested  by  their  union  to  his  mind  ;  and  in 
some  cases  the  practical  course  in  affairs  to  which  that 
raeantng  should  direct-  Mis  son  did  for  the  sepamte  lines 
of  each  hexagram  what  Wan  had  done  for  the  whole  figure. 
Confucius  is  s^d  to  have  entered  into  their  labours  about 
600  years  afterwards.  Se\'eral  appendixes;  are  ascribed  to 
him.  in  which  there  ts  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Fii-hsi  figures,  and  many  of  the  interpretations  of 
W5n  and  his  son.  The  early  linear  figures;  the  notes 
of  Wdn  and  the  duke  of  A'lu  :  and  the  Confucian  appen- 
dixes:— these  constitute  the  Yi. 

The  work  was  from  the  first  intimately  connected  with 
the  practice  of  divination,  which,  we  know  from  the  Shfl, 
entered  largely  into  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Chinese. 
This  goes  far  to  account  for  its  obscure  and  enigmatical 
cltaractcr:  but  at  the  same  time  there  occur  in  it,  though 
in  a  fragmentarj-  manner,  so  many  metaphysical,  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  utterances,  that  the  student  of  it  is 
gradually  brought  under  a  powerful  fascination.  In  conse- 
quence, nwreovcr,  of  its  use  in  divination,  it  was  exempted 
by  the  superstitious  tyrant  of  fC/t'm  from  the  flames  to 
which  he  condemned  all  the  other  Confucian  literature  in 
B.C  213.  It  has  thus  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  a  Irans- 
latioQ  of  the  whole  of  it  will  be  given. 
[0  b 
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An  additional  interest  belongs  to  the  Yi  as  the  fountain- 
head  from  which  the  comparatively  modern  philosophers 
of  the  Smij^  dynasty  (began  A.D.  960)  professed  to  draw 
what  has  been  called  their  '  atheo-poh'tical '  system.  As 
an  appendix  to  the  translation  of  the  Y?,  there  will  be  given 
an  outline  of  that  system,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
test  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  this  classic  by 
its  authors. 

The  fourth  of  the  great  classics  is  the  Li  K\,  or  the 
Record  of  Rites  ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  class  that  we  may 
denominate  the  Constitutional  and  Ritual  Rooks  of  ancient 
China,  cspcdally  under  the  A'ftu  dynasty.  They  are  often 
mentioned  together  as  '  the  Three  Rituals.'  The  first  of 
them  is  calletl  A'4u  Lt.  the  Kites  of  A'du,  and  also  /fdu 
Kwan,  the  Ofiicers  of  A'ilu^  which  latter  is  the  better  name 
for  it.  It  is  the  official  book  of  the  A'du  dynasty.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  it  was  the  production  of  the  duke 
of  A'au  ;  and  if  it  were  not  composed  in  its  present  form  by 
him,  it  contains,  no  doubt,  the  substance  of  the  regulations 
which  he  made  for  the  administration  of  the  government, 
after  the  dynasty  of  Shaiig  had  passed,  through  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  father  and  brother,  into  that  of  A'Su.  Under 
the  various  departments  in  which  that  administration  was 
arranged,  it  enumerates  the  principal  and  subordinate 
ofiicers  belonging  to  each,  aad  describes  their  duties.  After 
the  fires  of  A' /tin,  tlie  work  was  recovered  nearly  complete 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  A  good  translation  of  the  whole 
work  was  published  in  1851,  at  Paris,  by  M.  Edouard  Biot. 

The  second  Ritual  Collection  bears  the  name  of  t  L!, 
which  has  been  translated  "the  Decorum  Ritual.' and  '  the 
Rules  of  Demeanour.'  It  was  rccoverett  earlier  than  the 
former  and  is  as  voluminous.  It  consists  of  the  rules  by 
which  a  scholar  or  officer  should  regulate  his  behaviour  on 
social  and  state  occasions.  It  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  translated  into  any  Kuropcan  language. 

The  third  Collection,  more  voluminous  than  either  of 
the  others,  was  made  also  under  the  Han  dynasty.  In  the 
first  century  B.C.,  it  was  an  immense  compilation  of  214 
books  arranged  in  five  divisions.    The  214  were  reduced 
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to  cightj'-fivc  by  Tai  Teh,  a  scholar  of  the  lime,  and  his 
eighty-five  again  to  forty-six  by  a  cousin,  called  TSi^ASng. 
Three  other  books  were  added  to  tlicsc  towards  the  end  of 
the  Han  perind,  forming  forty-nine  in  all,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  the  title  of  Li  A'i,  or  'the  Record  of 
Rites, '  and  have  long  constituted  by  imperial  authority  one 
oftlic  five  King.  An  abridgment  of  this  work  was  trans- 
lated by  M.  J.  M.  Callery.  at  Turin,  in  1853,  with  the 
title,—'  Ll  A'i,  ou  Memorial  des  Rites,  traduit  pour  la 
prcraiire  fois  du  Chinois,  et  a<'Conipagne  de  notes,  de 
commentaires,  ct  d«  texte  original.'  Gallery's  work,  how- 
ever, contains  only  thirty-six  of  the  forty-nine  books  of 
the  Li  A'i.  ;ind  most  of  those  thirty-six  in  a  condensed 
form.  Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  give  m  these  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Kast  translations  ofthc  whole  of  these  Rituals ; 
and  if  that  be  not  possible,  by  what  principles  to  be  guided 
in  the  selection  of  portions  of  them  : — these  arc  questions 
to  be  determined  after  further  deliberation.  Many  passages 
contain  more  of  the  mind  of  Confucius  himself  on  the 
sacrificial  worship  of  his  country,  and  the  ideas  underlying 
it,  than  wc  find  elsewhere 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  ritual  books  do 
not  throw  so  %'aluablc  a  light  on  the  ancient  religion  of 
China  as  the  older  ShO  and  Shih.  They  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  A'Au  dynasty,  and  do  not  go  back  as  contem- 
poraneous records  to  the  dynasties  beyond  it  and  the  still 
remoter  age  of  Y5o  and  Shun.  The  views  of  Confucius, 
moreover,  as  given  in  theoi,  do  not  cume  to  us  at  first  hand. 
They  were  gathered  up  by  the  Han  scholars  five  and  six 
centuries  after  his  death,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  these 
did  not  sometimes  put  ideas  of  their  own  into  the  mouth  of 
the  sage,  and  make  additions  to  the  writings  which  were 
supposed,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  to  have  come  from  his 
immediate  disciples. 

We  owe  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Kings  of  China  to 
Confucius  himself.  It  is  what  he  called  A'Aun  KMii,  or 
•the  Spring  and  Autumn,'  a  very  brief  chronicle  compiled 
by  him  of  the  annals  of  his  native  state  of  I.Ci  for  242 
years,  from  B.C.  722  to  481.      But  there  is  not  much  to  be 
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gleaned  from  it  for  the  Sacred  Texts;  and  if  we  were  to 
launch  out  into  the  three  supplements  to  it  of  ^o  AV/iCi- 
ming,  Kung-yang,  and  Kil-liang,  the  result  would  nrit  repay 
the  labour.  A  translation  of  the  whole  of  3o's  supplement, 
much  the  most  important,  is  given  in  my  work  on  the 
A'/iiin  AV/ift,  published  at  Hong  Kong  in  1S72. 

There  is  another  short  treatise  attributed  to  Confucius, — 
the  Hsiao  Kin  g, or '  Classic  of  Filial  Piety.'  Though  not 
like  one  of  the  five  great  works  that  have  been  described, 
it  was  the  first  to  receive  the  denomination  of  a  King, — 
and  that  from  the  lips  of  ihe  sage  himself. — if  the  account 
which  wc  have  rcccivtxl  of  the  matter  is  to  he  relied  on. 
This  little  work  docs  not  come  to  us,  like  the  A'Aun  A'AiQ, 
as  directly  from  the  pencil  of  Confucius,  but  in  the  shape  of 
conversations  between  him  and  his  disciple  ;^iing-ue,  put 
on  record  in  the  first  place,  probably,  by  some  members  of 
33ng's  school.  No  portion  of  the  ancient  literature  has 
more  exercised  the  minds  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  emperor.*;  of  successive  dynasties.  The  Hsiio 
seems  to  me  an  attempt  to  construct  a  religion  on  the 
basis  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Filial  Piety,  and  is  open 
to  criticism  in  many  respects.  A  tratuslation  of  it  is  given 
in  the  present  volume. 

The  classical  books  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  '  the 
hve  King '  and  'the  four  ShO.'  The  King  have  all  been 
separately  referred  to  above  ;  the  four  Shu  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  Shft  or  Books  of  the  four  Philosophers.  The 
first  is  the  I-un  Yti.  or  *  Discour.^tes  and  C^invcrsations,' 
occupied  chiefly  with  sayings  of  Confucius  and  conversations 
between  him  and  many  of  his  disciples.  The  second  is  the 
Works  of  Mencius.  perhaps  the  greatest  thinker  and  writer 
of  the  Confucian  school  after  the  Master.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  both  these  works.  The  third  of  the  ShO  is 
the  Ta  Hsio.or 'Great  Learning,' ascribed, like  the  Hsiao, 
to  32-ng-jze.  The  fourth  is  the  A'ung  Yung,  or  'Doctrine 
of  the  Mean,'  the  production  of  3?.e-sze,the  sage's  grandson. 
Both  of  these  treatises,  however,  arc  taken  from  the  Li  A'i. 
The  whole  of  the  Four  Books  were  translated  and  published 
by  me  in  1861. 
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III.  The  third  Religion  in  China  is  what  ts  called  Taoism. 
It  was,  like  Confucianism,  of  native  origin,  and  its  acknow- 
ledged founder  was  Li  fi,  called  also  Li  Po-yang,  and,  after 
his  death.  Ll  Tan.  More  commonly  he  is  designated  Lflo- 
\zc,  translated  bj'  some  ■  the  Old  Philosopher/  and  by 
others '  the  Old  Boy '  from  a  fabulous  story  that  his  mother 
carried  him  in  her  womb  for  seventy-two  years,  so  that 
when  he  was  at  length  cut  out  of  it,  his  hair  was  already 
white.  His  birth  is  referred  to  the  year  604  ».  c,  so  that 
he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  older  than  Confu- 
cius. There  arc  accounts,  hardly  reliable,  of  interviews  and 
discussions  between  the  two  men. 

L4o-jrc"s  system  often  goes  with  Knglish  writers  by  the 
name  of  Rationalism  ;  but  if  that  name  be  retained,  the 
term  must  be  taken  in  quite  a  peculiar  sense.  His  doc- 
trine was  that  of  the  Tio,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  English  term  will  best  express  the  meaning  of  the 
Chinese  character.  The  only  record  which  we  have  of 
Lio-wc's  views  is  the  TSo-lch  King,  or  'Classic  of  TSo 
and  Virtue/  a  treatise  of  no  great  length.  It  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1842.  with  a  translation  in  French,  by  the  late 
Stanislas  Julien,  under  the  title  of  '  Le  Livrc  de  ia  Voic 
ct  dc  la  Vertu.'  Appealing  to  the  views  of  A'wang-jze  and 
other  writers  of  the  Tdoist  school,  M.  Julien  says  that  *  Le 
Tao  est  dripour\'u  d'action,  de  pcnscc,  dc  jugcmcnt,  d'intcl- 
ligence/  and  adds  that '  it  appears  impossible  therefore  to 
take  it  for  the  primordial  reason,  the  Sublime  Intel- 
ligence, which  created  and  rules  the  world.' 

A  translation  in  English  was  published,  in  1K68,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Canton,  under  the  title  of  *  the 
Speculations  in  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality,  of  "  the 
Old  Philosopher."  *  Dr.  Chalmers  retains  the  term  Tio 
in  his  English  Text,  and  says, '  1  have  thought  tt  better 
to  leave  the  word  Tdo  untriinslaLcd,  both  because  it  has 
given  the  name  to  the  sect,^ — the  Tdoists, — and  because  no 
English  word  is  its  exact  equivalent.  Three  terms  suggest 
themselves, — the  Way,  Reason,  and  the  Word  ;  but  they 
arc  all  liable  to  objection.  Were  we  guided  by  etymology, 
"the  Way"  would  come  nearest  to  the  original,  and  in  one 
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or  two  pa^^sagcs  the  idea  of  a  Way  seems  to  be  in  the 
term;  but  this  is  too  materialistic  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  translation.  Reason  again  seems  to  be  more  like  a 
quality  or  attribute  of  some  conscious  Being;  than  T^o  is. 
I  would  translate  it  by  the  Word  in  the  sense  of  the 
Logos,  but  this  would  be  like  settling  the  question  which 
I  wish  to  leave  open,  viz.  what  amount  of  resemblance  there 
is  between  the  Logos  nf  tlie  New  Testament  and  thisTao, 
which  is  its  nearest  representative  in  Chinese' 

Two  other  translations  of  the  Tiio-tcli  Kin^j  have  ap- 
peared, both  in  German  :^'  Lao-t.sze's  Tao  Tc  King,  aus 
dem  Chincsischen  ins  Deutsche  Ubersetzt,  eingelcitet,  und 
conimentirt.  von  Victor  von  Strauss  (Leipzig,  1870),' 
and  'Lao-tse,  Tao-tc-king.  "Der  Wcg  zur  Tugend." 
aus  dcm  Chinesischen  ilber^eizt  und  erklart  von  Reinhold 
voti  Planckncr,"  also  published  at  Leipzig.  Strauss  closely 
follows  Julieii,  while  Pliinckner  allows  himself  great  free- 
dom in  dealing  with  his  original.  Notwithstanding  these 
four  attempts  to  give  the  meaning  of  '  the  Old  Philosopher ' 
in  three  European  languages,  there  is  room  for  a  new  ver- 
sion, which  will  be  submiticd  to  the  reader  in  due  course. 
It  is  only  by  an  intense  and  long-continued  study  of  the 
original  that  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Tao.  I  propose  not  only  to  give  a  translation  of 
the  Tao-tth  King,  but  also  of  the  works  of  A'wang-jzc,  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  early  writers  of  the  Tioist  school. 

Whatever  Lao-(?.c  intended  by  the  TAo,  TSoism  h:is,  in 
the  course  of  time,  borrowed  largely,  both  from  Confu- 
cianism and  Buddhism.  It  inculcates  a  morality  of  a  high 
order  in  some  respects,  and  has  developed  a  system  of 
grotesque  beliefs  and  practices,  ministering  to  superstition, 
and  intended  to  refine  and  preserve  the  breath  of  life.  Its 
practical  teachings  will  be  exhibited  in  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  TAoist  writings, — the  treatise  on  'Actions  and  their 
Recompenses,'  and  perhaps  in  one  or  more,  besides,  of  the 
characteristic  productions  of  the  system. 


The  version  of  the  ShQ  that  appears  in  this  volume  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  third  volume  of  my 
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large  edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  iHfij.  1  wrote  out  the  whole  afresh,  however, 
having  before  me  not  only  my  own  version,  but  the  earlier 
translations  of  P.  Gaubil  in  French  and  Dr.  Medhurst  in 
ICngUsh.  Frequent  reference  was  made  likewise  to  a  larger 
apparatus  of  native  commentaries  than  I  had  formerly  used. 
Goii^  to  the  text  anew,  after  more  than  twelve  years 
devoted  mainly  t<i  the  continuous  study  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  I  yet  hardiy  discovered  any  errors  which  it  was 
necessary  to  correct.  A  few  verbal  alterations  were  made 
to  make  the  mcaninji  clearer.  Only  in  one  case  will  a 
reader,  familiar  witli  the  former  version,  be  struck  with  any 

alteration  in  this.  The  Chinese  cliaracter  fl^  (Ti),  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  ancient  Y*Ao  and  Shun  in  the  commencing 
books  of  the  classic,  and  once  in  the  '.:7th  Book  of  the  fifth 
Part,  was  there  translated  by  'emperor,'  while  it  is  left 
untranslated  in  the  present  volume,  and  its  name  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  text. 

Before  adopting  this  change,  I  had  considered  whether 
1  ought  to  translate  Ti  in  all  other  instances  of  its  occur- 
rence in  the  ShO  (and  invariably  in  the  fihih).  and  its  in- 
tensified form  Shang  TI  (  h  ^),  by  our  term  'God.' 
Gaubil  rendered  TI  for  the  most  part  by  '  le  Seigneur,"  and 
Shang  Ti  by  Mc  Souverain  Maitrc,"  adding  sometimes  to 
these  names  Ti  and  Shang  Ti  in  brackets.  Mcdiiurst  trans- 
lated Ti  by  '  the  Supreme,'  and  '  tlie  Supreme  Ruler,'  and 
Shang  Ti  by  *thc  Supreme  Kuler.'  More  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ti  was  the 
term  corresponding  in  Chinese  to  our  '  God,'  and  that 
Shang  TI  was  tJie  same,  with  the  addition  of  Shang,  equal 
to  '  Supreme.'  In  this  view  I  have  never  wavered,  and  I 
have  rcmlered  both  the  names  by  '  God '  in  all  the  volumes 
of  the  Chinese  Classics  thus  far  translated  and  pubtishc<l. 

What  made  me  pause  before  doing  so  in  the    present 

volume,  was   the  consideration   that    the   object    of  '  the 

Sacred  Texts  of  the  Religions  of  the  Hast,'  as  I  undcr- 

I  stand  it.  is  to  give  translations  of  those  texts  without  any 

colouring  in  the  first  place  from  the  views  of  the  trans- 
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latere.  Could  it  be  that  my  own  view  of  T!,  as  meaning 
God,  had  grown  up  in  the  heat  of  our  controversies  in 
China  as  to  the  proper  characters  to  be  used  for  the  words 
God  and  Spirit,  in  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures? 
A  reader,  confronted  everywhere  by  the  word  God.  might 
be  led  to  think  more  highly  of  the  primitive  religion  of 
China  than  he  oujjht  to  thinV.  Should  I  leave  the  names 
Tt  and  Shang  Ti  imtranslatcd?  Or  should  I  give  for 
them,  instead  of  God,  Ihc  terms  Ruler  and  Supreme 
Ruler?  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  adopt  either  of  these 
courses. 

The  term  Heaven  (^,  pronounced  Thicn)  is  used 
everywhere  in  the  Chinese  Classics  for  the  Supreme  Power, 
rulinj^  and  governinf,^  all  the  alTairs  of  men  with  an  omni- 
potent and  omniscient  righteousness  and  goodness  ;  and 
this  vague  term  is  constantly  interchanged  in  the  same 
paragraph,  not  to  say  the  same  sentence,  with  the  personal 
names  Ti  and  Shang  Ti.  Thien  and  Ti  in  tht;ir  written 
forms  are  perfectly  ilistinct  Both  of  them  were  among 
the  earliest  characters,  and  enter,  though  not  largely,  as 
the  phonetical  element  into  other  characters  of  later  for- 
mation. According  to  the  oldest  Chinese  dictionary,  the 
Shwo  Wan  (A.D.  loo),  Thicn  is  formed,  'by  association  of 
ideas/  from  yt  ( — ),  'one,'  and  ta  {■;^),  'great,'  meaning — 
what  is  one  and  undivided,  and  great.  T5i  Thung.  of  our 
thirteenth  century,  in  his  remarkable  dictionary,  the  Lift 
ShA  Kfl,  explains  the  top  line  of  it  as  indicating  'what 
tR  above,'  so  that  the  significance  of  the  character  is  •  what 

is  above  and  great."  In  both  these  dictionaries  Ti  (^)  is 
derived   from  J_   or  _:_,   (shang),  'above,'  or  'what   is 

above : '  and  they  say  that  the  whole  character  is  of  pho- 
netical formation,  in  which  I  am  not  able  to  follow  them  ' : 


>  It  ii  said  ill  ilie  Shwo  \Vu]  that  the  |>honcncal  clcmcni  in  Tt  »  J^ ;  but 
ihii  i*  pronounced  ^hir.  Ncilhei  in  funn  nor  laund  u  then  any  tlmlUlud*- 
between  it  «nd  T  i.  An  enor,  piobabl]',  has  ciqil  iiilo  [he  ttxL  Dr.  Cludmeti, 
in  his  trealiie  on  '  \ht  Origin  of  the  Uhinwe,"  itttempu  (p.  :ij  to  nualjrM  Ihe 
chancier  Into  il»  constituent  pans  in  Ihe  following  way  :— *  'Jhe  peculiar  ratntc 
or  (he  Chinese  HI  itten  language  ha<  done  good  service  in  stereotyping  thcpr4roi> 


■ 


but  Tii  Thung^  gives  the  following  account  of  its  mean- 
ing: — 'Ti  is  the  honourable  designation  of  lordahip  and 
rule' adding, 'Therefore  Heaven  is  called  Shang  Tt ;  the 
five  Elementary  Powers  arc  called  the  five  Ti  ;  and  the 
Son  of  Heaven'— that  is.  the  Sovereign — ts  called  Ti." 
Here  then  is  the  name  Heaven,  by  which  the  idea  of 
Supreme  Power  in  the  absolute  Ls  vaguely  expressed ;  and 
when  the  Chinese  would  speak  of  it  by  a  personal  name, 
they  use  the  terms  Ti  and  Shang  Ti ;—  saying,  I  believe, 
what  our  early  fathers  did,  when  they  began  to  use  the 
word  God.  Ti  is  the  name  which  has  been  employed  in 
China  for  this  concept  for  fully  jooo  years.  Our  word 
God  fits  naturally  into  every  passage  where  the  character 
occurs  in  the  old  Chinese  Classics,  save  those  to  which  I 
referred  above  on  p.  xxiii.  It  never  became  with  the  people 
a  proper  dame  like  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  I  can  no 
more  translate  Ti  or  Shang  TI  by  any  other  word  but  God 
than  I  can  translate  ^an  (A^)  by  anythin{;  else  but  man. 

The  preceding  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  1  was  determined  to  retain  the  term  God  for  Ti  and 
Shang  Ti  in  this  volume,  excepting  in  the  cases  that  have 
called  for  these  observations.  But  in  the  account  of  Ti 
which  I  have  adduced  from  T4i  Thun^,  it  is  said  that '  the 
sovereign  is  also  called  Ti ;'  and  most  of  my  readers  know 
that  Hwang  Ti  (^  ^*)  is  the  title  of  the  emperor  of 
China.  Mow  did  this  .ipplication  of  the  natnc  .irise  ?  Was 
it  in  the  ftrat  place  a  dcsignatioD  of  the  rutcr  or  emperor ; 
and  was  it  then  given  to  the  Supreme  Power,  when  the 
vague  Heaven  failed  tosatisfy  the  thinker  and  worsliippcr, 


live  bdtcf  m  one  SoptwDc  Tt  (ffj).  who  "  ^  *'g"»t."  twWt  ""J  I  ' 
**  Tmliii|r,"  bcavcn  i*""^  -^ — »)»aA  earth  (\  JV'  Thi»  »  ingcnlnn*,  I«it  not 
atlrdy  saiiifkctorj'.  The  time  last  *tcps  an  to;  but  ll>r  liading  -yr 
(Kivat)  tn  Ibr  to|>  pun  i>r  ftV  <'uct  nol  tn  tbr  lame  way  carnr  conviction  lu 
the  mim). 

'  Tbian  jie. '  the  Son  of  lleavm,'  h  s  comnicm  desi^ation  oi  ibe  luvereicn 
of  Cbis*.  l.hi({t]Mll)r  3>c  prrfoinncal  in  ibc  exjirtstioD  ilie  pari  of  a  verb,  ami 
Tbirn  ^le  nu  c<|iui-al«n(  lu  '  be  wbom  Hcareo  khi*,'  tbal  is,  canii<len  and 
tnaU  a>  tU  k>u.     Sec  ihe  necund  tirte  of  ibc  ode,  p.  318. 
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and  he  wished  to  express  his  recognition  of  a  personal 
Heing  who  was  to  himself  his  almighty  ruler?  If  these 
(jiiestions  be  answered  in  Ihc  affirmative,  Ti  would  be  a 
name  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  just  as  we  ri^e  from 
the  paternal  relation  among  ourselves  and  call  him  Father, 
Or.  on  the  other  hand,  was  Ti  the  designation  of  the 
Supreme  Lord  .uid  Ruler,  corresponding  to  our  God,  and 
was  it  aubsequeiitly  applied  to  the  earthly  ruler,  thereby 
deifying  him,  just  as  the  title  Di'vus  was  given  to  a  Roman 
emperor?  I  believe  that  it  was  in  this  latter  way  that  Ti 
came  to  be  used  of  the  sovereigns  of  China ;  and  therefore 
in  again  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Shfl,  1  resolved, 
that  where  the  appellation  is  given  in  it  to  VAo  and  Shun, 
and  it  is  only  to  them  that  it  is  given,  I  would  retain 
the  Chinese  term  instead  of  rendering  it,  as  formerly,  by 
■  emperor.' 

The  following  are  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  me  in 
coming  to  this  resolution  : 

f'"irst,  the  first  really  historical  sovereign  of  China  »vho 
used  the  title  of  llwang  Ti  was  the  founder  of  the  Kh\t\ 
dynasty;  and  he  assumed  it  in  B.C.  321,  when  he  had  sub- 
jugated al!  the  sovereignties  into  which  the  feudal  kingdom 
of  A'^u  had  become  divided,  and  was  instituting  the 
despotic  empire  that  has  since  subsisted. 

The  A'iiu  dynasty  had  continued  for  K67  years,  from 
II. c.  1122  to  2,!j6.  and  its  rulers  had  been  styled  Wang  ar 
kings. 

Adu  superseded  the  dynasty  of  Shang  or  Yin,  that  had 
endured  for  644  years,  from  li.  i:.  176^  to  1123;  and  its 
rulers  had  similarly  been  styled  Wang  or  kings. 

Shang  superseded  the  dynasty  of  Hsii,  which  had  lasted 
for  43y  years,  from  B.  C.  1205  to  17*7,  and  its  rulers  had 
been  styled  Wang,  or  kings,  and  HS,u,  or  sovereigns. 

Thus,  from  the  great  Yii,  B.C.  2205  to  B.C.  221,  that  is, 
for  nearly  aooo  years,  there  was  no  T!  or  emperor  in 
China.  During  all  that  time  the  people  had  on  the  whole 
been  increasing  in  numbers,  and  the  nation  growing  in 
territory  ;^iow  did  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  higher  title,  if 
it  had  previously  existed,  gave  place  to  an  inferior  one? 
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Prior  to  the  dynasty  of  HsiA,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
period  of  Yao  and  Shun,  the  accounts  which  wc  have  of  the 
history  of  China  have  been,  and  ought  to  be,  pronounced 
'  fabulous  '  and  '  legendary.'  The  oldest  documents  that 
lurport  lo  be  historical  arc  the  booVs  in  the  Shil  about 
fdo  and  Shun,  and  even  they  do  not  profess  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  those  personages.  The  earlier  accounts 
open  with  a  Phan-kil,  in  whose  time  "  heaven  and  earth 
were  first  sCfaratcd."  To  him  succeeded  the  period  of  the 
San  Hwang,  or  Three  August  Lines,  consisting  of  twelve 
Celestial,  eleven  Terrestrial,  and  nine  Human  Sovereigns, 
who  ruled  together  about  50,000  years.  After  them  come  a 
host  of  difTereat  Lines,  till  we  arrive  at  the  WCi  Tt,or  Five 
Emperors.  The  first  of  these  is  commonly  said  to  be  Fil- 
hsi,  while  he  and  two  others  are  .sometimes  put  down  as 
the  San  Hwang,  in  order  to  bring  in  Yko  and  Shun  as  the 
last  two  of  llie  Tis. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  because  of  the  account 
which  we  have  of  the  king  of  A'/nn's  assuming  the  title  of 
Hwang  Ti.  Wc  are  told:— 'As  soon  as  the  king  had 
brought  the  whole  country  into  subjection,  thinking  that  he 
united  in  himself  the  virtues  uf  the  three  Hwangs,  and  that 
his  merits  exceeded  those  of  the  five  TJs,  he  changed  his 
Ltiile  into  Hwang  Ti.'  The  three  Hwangs  are  entirely  fabu- 
lous, and  the  five  Tis  are,  to  say  the  least,  lc:^endary. 
That  there  were  cither  Hwangs  or  Tis  ruling  in  China 
before  the  age  of  the  HsiA  dynasty  cannot  be  admitted. 
Second,  it  has  been  staled  above,  and  is  shown  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Shjl,  pp.  13-19,  that  the  books  in  the 
Shu,  previous  to  the  Hsia  dynasty,  are  not  historical  in 
the  sense  of  their  being  contemporaneous  documents  of  the 
times  about  which  they  speak.  They  profess  to  be  com- 
pilations merely  from  older  documents ;  and  when  Ihcy 
speak  of  VAo  and  Shun  as  Tis.  the  title  Ti  precedes  llie 
name  or  designation,  instead  of  following  it,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  according  to  Chinese  usage,  if  TI  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
i3cnse  of  emperor.  Yio  Ti  would  be  '  the  emperor  Y&o,' 
rbul  we  have  Ti  Ydo.  where  Ti  perfurtns  the  part  of  an 
adjective.     King  WSn,  the  founder  of  the  K^m  dynasty,  is 
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invariably  mentioned  as  Wan  Wang,  'Wan  the  king.'  To 
say  Wang  Wiln  would  be  felt  at  once  by  every  Chinese 
scholar  to  be  inadmissible;  and  not  less  so  is  Ti  YAo  for 
'  the  emperor  Vac'  It  was  the  perception  of  this  violation 
of  usage  in  Chinese  composition,  five  years  ago,  that  first 
showed  mc  the  error  of  translating  Ti  Yao  and  Ti  Shun 
by  '  tlic  emperor  Yao  '  and  *  the  emperor  Shun.'  It  is  true 
that  in  the  early  books  of  the  Shfl,  we  have  Tl  used  alone, 
without  the  adjunct  of  Vao  or  Shun,  and  referring  to  those 
personages.  In  those  cases  it  docs  perform  the  part  of 
a  substantive,  but  its  meaning  depends  on  that  which  be- 
longed to  it  as  an  adjective  in  the  phrases  Ti  Ydo  and  Ti 
Shun.  If  it  be  ascertained  that  in  these  it  means  'the 
Ueifjed,'  th<:"  when  used  siii^jly  as  ;t  noun,  it  will  mean 
Divus,  or  the  Divine  One. 

Third,  the  sovereigns  of  The  Hsia,  the  Shang.  and  the 
Ktit  dynasties,  it  has  been  seen,  were  .styled  Wang  and 
not  Tt.  Confucius  speaks  repeatedly  in  the  Analects  of 
Yao  and  Shun,  but  he  never  calls  either  nf  them  by  the 
title  of  Ti.  Mencius,  ]i(}wcvcr,  uses  it  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  when  he  is  quoting  in  substance  from  the 
accounts  of  them  in  the  ShO.  This  confirms  the  view  that 
the  early  boolcs  of  the  ShQ  were  current  after  the  middle  of 
the  A'au  dynasty,  very  much  in  the  form  in  which  wc  now 
have  them  ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  wc  can  show 
how  the  application  of  the  title  TE  as  given  in  them  to  Yao 
and  Shun  arose.     We  can. 

The  fourth  Book  of  the  Lt  /Ci  is  called  Yiieh  Ling, 
'  the  Monthly  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  Government.' 
In  it  certain  sacrificial  observances  paid  tn  the  five  Tis  are 
distributed  through  the  four  seasons.  The  Tts  are  Fft-hsi, 
ShSn-nUng,  Vfl-hsiung  or  ITsien-yuan,  A'in-thicn,and  KAo- 
yang,  who  arc  styled  Thai  Hao  (the  Greatly  Resplendent), 
Yen  Ti  (the  Blazing  TiJ,  Hwang  Ti  (the  Yellow  Ti),  ShAo 
lUo  (the  Less  Resplendent),  and  A'wan  Hsii  (the  Solely 
Correct);  with  each  Ti  there  is  associated  in  the  ceremony 

a  personage  of  inferior  rank,  who  is  styled  Shan  {^rtj  =  a 
Spirit).  The  language  descriptive  of  the  ceremony  is  the 
same  in  all  the  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  and 


months.  Thus  the  6r9t  entry  is : — *  In  the  first  month  of 
spitng,  on  such  and  such  days,  the  Ti  is  Thdi  Hdo,  and  the 
Sh^  is  Kdu-mang.'  Now  this  KSu-mang  was  a  son  of 
Shdo  HSo,  several  hundreds  of  years  later  than  ThSi  llko, 
so  that  the  associating  them  together  in  this  ceremony 
could  only  have  arisen  in  later  times. 

However  we  explain  the  ceremony  thus  curtly  described; 
whether  wc  see  in  it  the  growini;  prevalence  of  nature- 
worship,  or  an  illustration  of  the  practice  of  •worshipping 
ancient  heroes  and  worthies  : — Tt  appears  in  the  account  of 
it  plainly  used  in  the  sense  of  God.  In  each  of  the  five 
instances,  we  have  a  TI  and  a  Sh^n.not  an  emperor  and  a 
spirit,  but  a  God  and  a  Spirit. — a  Spirit  standing  in  the 

same  relation  to  the  God,  that  KASin  (gp  =  a  subject  or 
minister)  stands  in  to  a  ruler.  Thus  it  was  that,  by  a  process 
of  deification ,  the  title  of  T  i  came  to  be  given,  in  the  time 
of  the  A'du  dynasty,  to  the  great  names,  fabulous  and 
legendary, of  antiquity:  and  thus  it  was  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  heroes  Vfio  and  Shun.  It  may  well  be  that  the  title 
Hwang  Ti,  used  by  a  Chinese  of  the  present  cmjKrror  or  of 
any  emperor  of  the  past,  diK's  not  call  up  to  his  mind  any 
other  idea  than  that  of  a  human  S(;vcrci|,'n  ;  but  being 
satisfied  as  to  the  proper  signification  of  Tl  as  God,  and  as 
to  the  process  by  which  the  title  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
ancient  Yio  and  Shun,  I  could  no  longer  render  it,  when 
used  of  them  in  the  ShO.by  emperor,  and  elected  to  leave 
it  untranslated  in  the  present  volume. 


To  any  unimportant  changes  of  translation  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer.  The  dates  B.C.  inthe  introductions  and  notes 
arc  all  one  year  more  than  in  the  translations  formerly 
published.  They  are  thus  brought  into  accordance  with 
those  of  P.  Gaubil  and  the  useful  Chinese  Chronological 
Tables  of  the  late  Mr.  Mayers. 


The  changes  in  the  transliteration  of  Chinese  names  arc 
very  considerable.  As  foreigners  are  now  resident  in  Pe- 
king, it  seemed  proper  to  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the 
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capital  as  given  by  Sir  T.  F.  Wade  in  his  Hsin  Ching  Lu 
and  Tzii  Erh  Ch!.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure 
as  near  an  approach  as  possible  to  uniformity  in  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  the  letters  em- 
ployed were -made  to  conform  to  those  in  Professor  Max 
MuIIer's  Scheme  for  the  Transliteration  of  Oriental  Alpha- 
bets. It  was  not  easy  at  first  to  do  this,  for  Chinese,  having 
no  alphabet,  reluctated  against  being  made  to  appear  as 
if  it  had  ;  but  use  has  more  than  reconciled  me  to  the 
method  now  employed.  It  was  not  possible  to  introduce 
into  the  table  all  the  diphthongs  in  which  Chinese  speech  is 
rich.  The  reader  has  to  be  informed  that  i  before  another 
vowel  or  a  diphthong  approximates  to  the  sound  of  y, 
so  that  the  whole  utterance  is  still  monosyllabic.  The 
powers  of  r  and  ze  must  be  heard  before  they  can  be 
appreciated. 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  passages  in  the 
Shii,  embodying,  more  or  less  distinctly,  religiou.s  ideas,  an 
asterisk  {*)  will  be  found  appended  to  them. 

J.L. 
Oxford, 
i8ih  April,  1879. 
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INTRODUCTION*. 

Chapter  I. 
The  Natxtre  and  History  of  the  Sh6. 

I.  The  Shii  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  classical 
books,  and  coDtains  historical  documents  of  various  kinds, 
rclattng  to  the  period  from    about  B.C.  2357-627.     The 

MnnioK  of  character  Sha  shows  ua  by  its  composition 
ihe  Ku\K  that  it  denotes  '  the  pencil  speaking,*  and 
**■  hence  it  is  often  used  as  a  designation  of  the 
written  characters  of  the  language.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
earliest  meaning  of  it,  but  from  this  the  transition  was  easy 
to  its  employment  in  the  sense  of  vvritinj;s  or  books,  applica- 
ble to  any  consecutive  compositions ;  and  we  find  it  further 
siHxially  employed  by  Confucius  and  others  to  designate 
the  historical  remains  of  antiquity,  in  distinction  from  the 
poems,  the  accounts  of  rites,  and  other  monuments  of 
former  timc&  Not  that  those  other  monuments  might  not 
alio  be  called  by  the  general  name  of  Shii.  The  peculiar 
significancy  of  the  term,  however,  was  well  established,  and 
is  retained  to  the  present  day. 

The  book  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  condition  ; 
but  even  as  it  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Confu- 
cius, it  did  not  profess  to  contain  a  history  of  China,  and 
much  less,  to  give  the  annals  of  that  history.  It  was  simply 
a  collection  of  historical  memorials,  extending  over  a  space 
of  about  1700  years,  but  on  no  connected  method,  and  with 
frequent  and  great  gaps  between  them. 

CO  B 
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The  name  King  (now  in  Pekinese  A'lng)  was  not  added 
to  ShQ  till  the  time  of  the  Han  d>'nast>'  (began  rt.  c.  202). 
If  Confucius  applied  it  to  any  of  the  classical  works,  it  was 
to  the  classic  of  Filial  Piety,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  translation  of  that  work.  The  Han  scholars, 
however,  when  engaged  in  collecting  and  digesting  the 
ancient  literary  monuments  of  their  country,  found  it  con- 
venient to  distinguish  the  most  valuable  of  them,  that  had 
been  acknowledged  by  Confucius,  as  King,  meaning  what 
was  canonical  and  of  unchallengeable  authority. 

3.  In  the  Confucian  Analects,  the  sage  and  one  of  his 
disciples  quote  from   the    Shil    by  the   simple  formula — 

Tb  Shf  *  '^^'^  ^^^  says.'     In  the  Great  Learning,  four 

ancMiUng     different   books   or  chapters   of  the    classic. 

''ilSSllb'^  all  in  it  as  we  have  it  now,  are  mentioned, 
before  each  by  its  proper  name.  Mcncius  sometimes 
'°^  uses  the  same  formula  as  Confucius,  and  at 
other  times  designates  particular  books.  It  is  most  natural 
for  us  to  suppose  that  Confucius,  when  he  spoke  of  ihc 
ShO,  had  in  his  mind's  eye  a  collection  of  documents  bearing 
that  title. 

One  passage  in  Mencius  seems  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Shti  existed  as  such  a  collection  in  his  lime. 
Having  said  that  •  it  would  be  better  to  be  without  the 
.Shfl  than  to  give  entire  credit  to  it,'  he  makes  immediate 
reference  to  one  uf  tlie  books  of  our  classic  by  name, 
and  adds, '  In  the  Completion  of  the  War  1  select  two  or 
three  passages  only,  and  believe  them'.'  In  Mo-jze.  HsUn- 
^zc,  and  other  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  A'4u 
dynasty,  the  ShO  is  quoted  in  the  same  way,  and  also  fre- 
quently with  the  specification  ofits  parts  or  larger  divisions, — 
'The  Rooks  of  Vu,' *of  Hsid,"  of  Shang,"of /TAu.'  And, 
in  fine,  in  many  of  the  narratives  of  j^o  AV/id-ming's  com- 
mentary on  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  the  ShQ  is  quoted  In 
the  same  way,  even  when  the  narratives  arc  about  men 
and  events  long  anterior  to  the  sage^     All  these  cousi- 

*  Mentius,  VIJ,  ii,  ch.  3. 

*  The  tnt  quotalion  od  tlie  SbQ  ia  3a  b  nnidei  ihe  sixth  year  of  duke  Vin, 
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derations  establish  the  thesis  of  this  paragraph,  that  the 
Sh6  was  an  existing  collection  of  historical  documents 
before  Confucius. 

3.  From  the  above  paragraph  it  follows  that  Confucius 
dad  not  compile  the  collection  of  documents  that  form  the 
Shil.    The  earliest  assertion  that  he  did  so  we 
have  from  Khung  An-kwo,  his  descendant  in 
*^  ^bet  ?"^  *'**^  eleventh  generation,  in  the  second  century. 


Cwfncius  did 
net  eoinpile 


ilociunenU  in 

It  tn  hb  time. 

Tbc  frcfscc 

naSbtd  (o 


B.C.  Recounting  the  labours  of  his  ancestor, 
An-kwo  says,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Shtl,  that* he  examined  and  arranged  the 
old  literary  monuments  and  records,  deciding 
to  commence  with  V^o  and  Shun,  and  to  come  down  to 
the  times  of  A'Au.  Of  those  deserving  to  be  handed  down 
to  other  ages  and  to  supply  permanent  lessons,  he  made 
in  all  one  hundred  books,  consisting  of  canons,  counsels. 
inatructions,  announcements,  speeches,  and  charge^.'  The 
nme  thing  is  stated  by  Sze-mi  /C//ka  in  his  Histo- 
rical Records,  completed  about  B.C.  100,  but  AV/ien's 
information  was  derived  from  An-kwo.  Such  a  compila- 
tion would  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  character  which 
Confucius  gave  of  himself,  as  'a  transmitter  and  not  a 
maker,  believing  and  loving  the  ancients','  and  with  what 
bis  grandson  says  of  him  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
that '  he  handed  down  (the  lessons  of)  Vdo  and  Shun,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  ancestors,  and  elegantly  displayed  those 
of  Win  and  WCi,  whom  he  took  for  his  model  ^.' 

Wc  have  seen,  however,  that  tlie  cuUection  c^istcd  in 
his  time  and  before  it.  Did  it  then,  as  An-kwo  says, 
consist  of  a  hundred  books?  His  authority  for  saying  so 
was  a  Preface,  which  was  found  along  with  the  old  tablets 
of  the  Shti  that  were  discovered  in  his  time  and  deciphered 
by  liim,  as  will  be  related  farther  on.  He  does  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  work  of  Confucius,  though  A'/iicn  docs. 
It  atiU  exists, — a  list  of  eighly-onc  documents  in  a  hun- 
dred books.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  scholars  in  China 
now,  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  sage.      I  entirely 
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agree  myself  with  the  judgment  of  3MJ  A" //an,  the  disciple 
of  A'G  HsJ,  whose  Collected  Comments,  first  published 
A.  t).  I3IO,  are  now  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ShO.  He  says  of  the  document :  '  It 
sheds  light  on  nothing,  and  there  are  things  in  it  at  vari- 
ance with  the  text  of  the  classic.  On  the  books  that  are 
lost  it  is  specially  servile  and  brief,  affording  us  not  the 
slightest  lielp.  That  it  is  not  the  work  of  Confucius  is 
cjccecdin^ily  plain.' 

The  eighty-one  docvimcnts  mentioned  in  it,  and  more, 
may  have  been  in  the  Shil  of  the  time  of  Confucius. 
I  think,  however,  that  several  of  them  must  have  been 
lo3t  subsequently,  before  the  rise  of  the  tyrant  of  AT^in, 
who  doomed  the  whole  collection  to  the  flames.  Mencius 
complains  that  in  his  days  the  feudal  princes  destroyed 
many  of  the  records  of  antiquity  that  they  might  the  better 
perpetrate  their  own  usurpations  and  innovations  '.  Other 
considerations,  on  the  exhibition  of  whicli  I  need  not  enter, 
confirm  mc  in  this  conclusion. 

4.  It  wit!    he  well  here   to  devote  a  paragraph  to  the 

Tbc source*    sources  of  thc  ShCi.    Have  we  sufficient  proofs 

oftlicshi.     ^jf  (j^p  composition  in  ancient  times  of  such 

document.s  as  it  contains,  and  of  their  preservation,  so  that 

ihcy  could  be  collected  in  a  .sort  of  historical  canon? 

We  have.  Under  the  dynasty  of  A'Su  (b.c.  iia2-2j6), 
at  thc  royal  court,  and  at  the  courts  of  the  feudal  princes 
on  a  smaller  scale,  there  were  officers  styled  Sze,  which  has 
been  translated  '  Recorders,' '  Annalists,' '  Historiographers,' 
and  simply  '  Clerks.'  There  were  the  Grand  Recorder,  the 
Assistant  Recorder,  the  Recorder  of  the  Interior,  the  Re- 
corder of  thc  Exterior,  and  the  Recorder  in  Attendance  on 
Ihc  Sovereign.  Among  thc  duties  of  the  Recorder  of  the 
Interior  were  thc  following  : — '  In  case  of  any  charge  given 
by  the  king  to  the  prince  of  a  state,  or  to  any  other  digni- 
tary, he  writes  it  on  tablets ; '  '  In  case  of  any  memorials 
on  business  coming  in  from  the  diflTercnt  quarters  of  thc 
kingdom,  he  reads  them  (lo  thc  king); '  '  It  is  his  business 
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to  write  all  charges  of  the  king,  and  to  do  so  in  duplicate.' 
Of  the  duties  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Kxtcrlor  it  is  said  : — 

•  He  has  charge  of  the  histories  of  the  states  in  ail  [>arts  of 
the  kingdom  ; '  *  He  has  charge  of  the  most  ancient  books ;' 

*  It  is  his  business  lo  publish  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  books  and  the  characters  in  them  *.' 

These  entries  show  that  under  the  /CAi\  dynasty  there 
provision  made  for  the  recording  and  preservation  of 
"Voyal  charges  and  ordinances,  of  the  operations  of  the 
general  govcrnnient,  and  of  the  histories  of  the  different 
states:  and.  moreover,  for  the  preservation  and  interpre- 
tation of  documents  come  down  from  more  ancient  times. 
Confucius  himself  tells  tis  that  in  his  early  days  a  recorder 
would  leave  a  blank  in  his  text,  rather  than  enter  anything 
of  which  he  had  not  sufficient  evidence".  Mcnclus  also 
mentiona  three  works,  the  Shiing  of  A'in,  the  Thao-wu  of 
/iA\i,  and  the  A'^un  K/tiCt  of  Ld,  which  must  have  come 
from  the  recorders  of  those  "itatcs. 

Of  the  existence  of  a  similar  class  of  officers  under  the 
previous  dynasties  of  Shang  or  Yin  (B.C.  1766-1123)  and 
HsiA  (B.C.  3305-1765),  we  have  not  such  abundant  evi- 
dence. Chapter  2  in  the  icth  Book  of  the  .-jth  Part  of  our 
dassic,  however,  seems  to  speak  of  them  in  the  time  of  the 
former.  WO-ting(B.c.  i3i4-i264(,thctwcntiethsovcrcignof 
it,  is  described  as  communicating,  in  writing,  a  dream  which 
he  had  had,  to  his  ministers  ^  ;  and  fully  four  hundred  years 
earlier,  1  Yin,  the  chief  minister,  remonstrates,  in  writing, 
with  Ml  young  and  careless  sovereign  Thdi  A'id  *.  Going 
back  to  the  dynasty  of  Hsid,  we  find  the  prince  of  Yin, 
during  the  reign  of  A'ung  Khang  (6.  C.  3159-2145).  in  ad- 
dressing his  troops,  quotes  the  Stitutes  of  Government  in 
a  manner  which  makes  us  conceive  of  him  as  referring  to 
a  well-known  written  compilation  \  The  grandsons  of  the 
great  Vu,  its  founder  (i).  C.  2205-2196),  likewise,  make 
mention,  in  the  Songs  of  tlie  Five  Sons,  of  his  Lessons,  in 
a  style  that  suggests  to  us  the  formula  that  Mcncius  was 

•  Set  for  ill  tboc  •talcmciiU  the  Rttul  CM  OfficUl  Uocik  of  Alu,  XXX  1, 35-43* 
»  AmIcv-u.  XV,  »jiT.  •  P«t  IV.  viii.  »crtioD  i. 
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Wont  to  employ  when  referring  to  the  documents  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  of  authority  in  his  day  '. 

MA  Twan-lin,  the  encyclopedist,  in  his  General  Examina- 
tion of  Records  and  Scholars,  first  published  a.  i>.  1321, 
says  that 'the  pencil  of  the  recorders  was  busy  from  the 
time  of  Hwang  T\  (B.C.  2697).'  The  compilers  of  the 
records  of  the  Sui  dynasty  (a.  D.  5J*9-6i7)  say  that 
'historical  documents  began  immediately  with  the  inven- 
tion of  written  characters.'  That  invention  1  must  place 
myself  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  assigned  to  Hwang 
Ti.  When  once  the  characters  were  invented,  they  would 
come  in  time  to  be  employed  In  the  writing  of  history. 
The  early  dates  aUeged  for  many  of  the  documents  in  the 
ShCi  are  no  valid  reason  for  rejecting  them  without  further 
examination.  We  may  rather  be  surprised  that,  when  the 
compilation  was  made,  it  did  not  contain  many  more  than 
a  hundred  documents. 

5.  The  dynasty  of  A'au  came  to  an  end  in  B.C.  256,  and 

after  an  anarchic  inter\'al  of  thirty-five  years,  ihe  king  of 

A*Ain.  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  feudal  states  under  his 

Dntnietion  of  O"'"  sway,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 

thccUasical    Up  to  this  time  the  ShO  had  sustained  no 

ilieraiare  or         r  ,  ,  1.    .  > 

the  ctnperor    Other   damage    than    all    human    works   arc 

ofAAia.       liable  to  in  the  course  of  time;    but  now  it 

narrowly  escaped  an  entire  destruction.    An  edict  went  forth 

from  the  tyrant  in  u.  c.  213,  commanding  that  all  the  old 

classical  books  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames,  excepting 

those  belonging  to  the  great  scholars  in  the  service  of  the 

court,  and  the  YI.     His  rage  was  hottest  against  the  ShO 

and  the  Shih  (the  Rook  of  Poetry).     Death  was  the  doom 

of  scholars  who  should  be  known  to  meet  together  and 

speak  of  these  works,  and  all  who  should  be  discovered 

havmg  copies  of  them  in  their  possession,  when  thirty  days 

had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  edict,  were  to  be 

branded,  and  sent  to  labour  for  four  years  on  the  Great 

Wall,  which  was  then  building. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  the  reasons  that  led  to 
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this  insane  attempt  to  extinguish,  with  the  exception  of  one 

rork,  the  ancient  lilerary  monuments  of  China.     The  edict 

ras    ruthlessly   enforced,  and  hundreds  of  scholars   who 

refused  obedience  to  the  imperial  command  were  buried 

live.     The  Shu  had  ncarlj"  perished  from  off  the  earth. 

6.  Thctyrant,  however,  died  in  B.C.  210.  within  fouryears 

from  the  issuing  of  his  edict.     The  dynasty  which  he  had 

sought  to  establish  passed  away  in  n.c.  206.     That  of  Han 

dates  from  the  year  B.c.  203,  and  in  191  the  edict  against 

the  ancient  books  was  formally  repealed.     They  had  been 

Steeontjoi    under  the  ban  for  less  than   a  quarter  of  a 

the  Skd.       century.      There  would  probably  have  been 

no  difficulty  in  recovering  copies  of  them,  but  for  the  sack 

of  the  capital  in  B,c.  ao6  by  the  most  formidable  opponent 

of  the  founder  of  the  House  of  I  Ian.     Then  the  fires  blazed, 

we  are  lold.  for  three  months  amot^^  the  palaces  and  public 

buildings,  and  proved  as  destructive  to  the  copies  tliat  might 

have  been  preserved  about  the  court  as  the  edict  of  A'^in 

had  been  to  those  among  the  people. 

Among  the  scholars  of  KMa,  liowever,  there  had  been 
one,  of  the  surname  Fit,  who,  when  the  edict  was  issued. 
hid  his  tablets  of  the  Shil  in  a  wall.  Kctiirniiif>  for  them, 
after  the  rule  of  Han  was  established,  he  found  that  many 
were  perished  or  gone.  He  recovered  only  twenty-nine 
of  the  documents,  containing,  according  to  the  division  of 
them  that  has  long  been  fullowcd,  thirty-five  books  in  ail- 
About  one  of  them  there  is  some  difficulty,  on  the  discussion 
of  which  I  need  not  enter.  Kfi  commenced  teaching  them, 
and  from  all  parts  scholars  resorted  to  him.  and  sat  at  his 
feet.  The  emperor  WSn  (B.C.  179-1. 55)  heard  of  him,  and 
sent  one  of  the  recorders  of  the  court  to  visit  him,  and 
bring  the  recovered  tablets  thcm.sclvcs,  or  a  copy  of  ihcui, 
to  the  capital.  They  were  in  the  form  of  the  character 
that  was  prevalent  at  that  time,  different  from  that  which 
had  been  used  in  previous  centuries,  and  are  known  as 
'  the  ShQ  of  the  modern  text.'  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Imperial  Library,  prepared  by  Liil  Hin  fur  the  emperor 
Ai  (B.C.  6-1)^  contains  an  entry  of 'the  text  of  the  ShO 
in  twenty-nine  portions,' — the  same,  no  doubt,  which  was 


received  from  Ffi,  Fil  himself  commented  on  liis  Shu. 
The  text  was  cngraveii  on  the  stone  tablets  of  tlic  ein|>cror 
Ling  (a.  1).  16S-J819).  Very  many  scholars  of  the  Han 
times  lahoured  on  this  text,  taught  it  to  their  disciples, and 
published  their  \'icws  on  it.  Not  one  of  their  writings, 
however,  survived,  in  a  complete  form,  the  troubles  which 
desolated  the  empire  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hwii 
(a.  D.  307-31 2)  of  the  western  dynasty  of  A'iii. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Hnn  emperor  Wil  (B.C.  J40-Sj)  a 
discovery  was  made  in  the  wall  of  the  house  of  the  Kliung 
or  Confucian  family  of  the  tablet-i  of  the  ShO,  the  Spring 
and  Autumn,  the  classic  of  Filial  Piety,  and  the  Lun-yii  or 
Confucian  Analects.  How  long  they  liad  lain  there  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  commonly  said  that  they  had  been  hidden 
by  some  one  of  the  Khung  family  to  save  them  from  the 
fires  of  A'Ain.  But  they  were  in  a  form  of  the  character  that 
had  long  gone  into  disuse,  and  which  hardly  auy  one  could 
decipher,  and  must  have  been  dciwsited  toward:*  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  'I"hcy  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  Khung  An-kwo,  who  was  then  one  of  the 'great 
scholars  *  of  the  empire,  and  the  chief  of  the  Khung  family. 
By  means  of  the  current  text  of  FCl  and  other  resources  he 
made  out  all  the  tablets  of  the  ShD  that  were  in  good  pre- 
servation,  and  in  addition  to  FO's  twenty-nine  documents 
several  others.  He  found  also  that  ?"ii  had  in  three  cases 
incorpoi*atcd  two  different  documents  under  one  name,  and 
taken  no  note  of  the  division  ofone  other  into  three  books  or 
sections.  Altogether  there  were  now  forty-six  documents 
or  different  portions  of  the  old  Shfl  brought  anew  to  light. 
They  appear  in  Liil  Hin's  Catalogue  as  '  the  text  of  the 
ShCl  in  old  characters  in  forty-six  portions.' 

When  An-kwo  had  made  out  the  tablets,  he  presented 
them  to  the  emperor  in  B.  c.  y?,  with  a  transcript  of  them 
in  the  current  characters  of  the  time,  keeping  a  second 
transcript  of  them  for  himself;  and  he  received  an  order 
to  make  a  commentary  on  the  whole.  He  did  so,  but 
when  he  was  about  to  lay  the  result  of  his  labours  before 
the  court,  troubles  had  arisen  which  prevented  for  several 
years  the  paying  attention  to  literary  matters.      It  was 
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nuring  to  (hcsc  that  his  commentary  was  n^lccted  for  a 
time,  and  the  enlarged  text  wliicli  he  had  deciphered  was 
not  officially  put  in  charge  of  the  Board  of '  Great  Scholars,' 
to  which  the  care  of  the  five  King,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
recovered,  had  been  committed  in  D-C.  136. 

An-kwo's  commentary,  however,  was  not  lost ;  but 
before  speaking  of  it,  I  must  refer  to  a  third  recovery  of 
a  targe  portion  of  the  ShO  early  in  our  first  century. 
A  scholar  and  officer,  named  Tii  l.in,  had  been  a  fugitive, 
having  many  wonderful  escapes,  during  the  u.surpatiun  of 
Mang  (a.d.  9-23).  During  his  wanderings  he  discovered 
a  portion  of  the  ShO  on  *  lacquered  '  tablets,  or  perhaps  on 
lacquered  cloth,  which  he  thencefoilh  guarded  as  his  richest 
treasure,  and  kept  near  his  persotu  When  the  cmptrc  h'hs 
again  settled  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  eastern  Han,  he 
communicated  his  text  to  other  scholars.  Wei  Hung  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  it,  and  subsequently  ATtft  Khwei,  Mft 
Yung,  and  A'ang  Khang->t//iing  (all,  great  names  in  Chinese 
literature)  did  the  same.  Til  Lin's  '  lacquered  '  book^i  were 
the  same  in  number  as  An-kwo's,  but  they  contained  five 
documents  in  thirteen  books,  which  were  not  in  the  text 
of  the  other,  and  wanted  nine  documents,  also  in  thirteen 
books,  which  An-kwo's  text  had.  The  commentary  of 
A'Ang  Khang-Z'A^ng  continued  tiU  the  Sui  dynasty,  after 
which  we  lose  sight  of  it. 

I  return  to  the  commentary  of  An-kwo,  which,  of  course, 
contained  his  text.  Its  transmission  from  hand  to  hand 
down  to  the  close  of  the  western  Han  dynasty  is  clearly 
traced.  Less  distinctly,  but  surely,  we  can  discover  evi- 
dence of  its  preservation,  till  wc  come  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eastern  dynasty  of  A*in.  when  Mei  i^eh,  a  recorder 
of  the  Interior,  having  come  into  pos.scssion  of  a  copy, 
presented  it  to  the  emperor  Yuan  (A.D.  317-332).  The 
Canon  of  Shun  was  wanting  in  it,  and  was  supplied  from 
the  commcntarj-  of  MA  Yung,  based  on  the  text  of  TO  Lin. 
From  this  time  the  text  and  commentary  of  An-kwo  had 
their  place  assigned  them  in  the  Imperial  College.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
SuL   The  second  emperor  of  tlic  Thang  dynasty  gave  orders 
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for  a  grand  edition  of  the  ShCl,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Khung  Ying-ta,  assisted  by  otiicrs.  They  adopted  the 
commentar>*  of  Au-kwo,  and  enriched  it  with  profuse  anno- 
tations, la  A.D.  654  their  work  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  happily  remains  to  the  present  day.  The  text  of  the 
ShiV  th.it  is.  of  all  of  it  that  had  been  recovered  by  An- 
kwo,  was  still  further  secured,  being  engraved  with  that  of 
all  the  other  classics  on  the  Thang  tablets  of  stone  which 
were  completed  in  the  year  H37,  and  are  still  preserved  at 
A'^ang-an,  in  Shen-hsi. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Shfl  further 
on.  The  titles  of  more  than  500  works,  on  the  whole  of  it 
or  on  portions,  from  the  dynasty  of  Thang  to  the  present  day, 
could  easily  be  adduced.  Under  the  Sung  dynasty,  indeed, 
tliere  began  the  sceptical  criticism,  which,  setting  conn- 
parativcly  little  store  on  external  evidence,  decides  on 
the  genuineness  of  documents  prindpally  from  their  style. 
The  results  of  such  criticism  always  vary  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  subjective  character  of  tiie  mind  of  its 
author.  Many  maintain  that  the  commentary  said  to  be 
that  of  An-kwo  was  not  really  from  him.  but  was  made  by 
Mei  3eh,  and  palmed  on  the  world  under  the  name  of  the 
great  Han  scholar.  Kven  if  it  were  so,  the  work  would 
remain,  produced  nearly  1600  years  ago.  And  to  the  anno- 
tations of  the  Thang  scholars  upon  It  we  arc  indebted  for 
most  of  what  we  know  of  the  earlier  views  of  MA  Yung, 
A'Jng  Khang-Mang,  and  otlicr  writers  of  the  Han  period. 
Whether  its  author  were  the  true  Khung  or  a  false  Khung,  its 
value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  a  forgery.  That  An-kwo  did  write  a  commentary  on  his 
'  Shu  in  the  ancient  characters '  is  admitted  by  all.  When 
did  it  periah?  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  did  so. 
On  the  contrary,  its  existence  rises  as  a  fact,  here  and  there, 
at  no  great  intervals  of  time,  on  the  surface  of  the  literarj- 
history  of  llic  empire,  till  we  arrive  at  Mni  ^eh,  who 
received  it,  as  Khung  Ving-t^  proves,  from  a  scholar  named 
3ang  3h?lo. 

Then  as  to  the  text  of  the  ShQ,  there  is  no  controversy 
about  the  documents  which  were  recovered  in  the  first 
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place  by  FA  ;  but  the  additional  ones  found  by  Khung  An- 
kwo  are  so  much  more  easily  understood,  that  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  charge  of  not  being  genuine  has  been 
raised  against  him.  But  even  they  are  not  easy.  They 
only  appear  to  be  so,  when  wc  come  to  one  of  them,  after 
toih'ng  through  some  of  the  more  contorted  portions 
common  to  both  texts.  And,  moreover,  the  style  of  the 
diflTerent  books  differs  according  to  their  subjects.  The 
*  Announcements  '  are  the  hardest  to  understand  of  all. 
The  •  Chaises,*  '  Speeches,'  and  '  Instructions '  are  much 
simpler  in  their  construction  ;  and  the  portions  which  we 
owe  to  An-kwo  consist  principally  of  these.  In  making 
out  his  obsolete  characters  he  had.  tn  the  5rst  place,  to 
make  use  of  the  Books  of  FQ.  That  he  did  not  servilely 
follow  his  text  wc  conclude  from  the  readings  of  FO's 
followera,  different  from  his  in  many  passages  which  the 
industry  of  critics  has  gathered  up.  When  he  came,  how- 
ever, to  new  books,  which  were  not  in  Fii's  copy,  he  had  to 
make  out  his  tablets  as  he  best  could.  Mis  most  valuable 
aid  had  ceased.  We  can  conceive  that,  when  he  had 
managed  to  read  the  greater  portion  of  a  paragraph,  and 
yet  there  were  some  stubborn  characters  that  defied  him, 
he  completed  it  according  to  his  understanding  of  the 
sense  with  characters  of  his  own.  That  he  was  faithful 
and  successful  in  the  main  wc  find  by  the  many  passages 
of  his  peculiar  books  that  are  found  quoted  in  writings  of 
the  A'du  dynasty.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration.  I  do  not  think  tht-rc  is  an  im- 
portant statement  in  his  chapters  tliat  is  not  thus  vouched 
for.  The  characteristics  of  his  books  which  have  exposed 
them  to  suspicion  are  not  sufficient  to  overthrow  their  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  genuine  transcripts  of  the  tablets  dis- 
covered in  the  wall  of  the  house  of  the  Khung  family. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  come,  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter,  is,  that  there  is  nothing  seriously  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  the  portions  of  the  Shii  that  we  now  possess, 
as  being  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  were  in 
the  collection  of  the  A'ftu  dynasty  both  before  and  after 
Confudus. 
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Chapter  II. 

The  Credibility  ok  the  Records  in  the  ShC. 

I.  Accepting  the  conclusion  which  I  have  stated  imme- 
diately above,  I  now  go  on  to  enquire  whether  the  clocu- 
Whciiiertht    "icnts  in  the  ShO  can  be  relied  on  as  genuine 

rccunU  in      narratives  of  the  tranfiacliona  which  they  pro- 
ibc  Shu        .  ,  ,     .  .  I.        . . 

«» reliable     IC3S  to  rclatc.     And  It  may  be  said  at  once, 

ornoi.  jjj  jcfcrciice  to  the  greater  number  of  them, 
tliat  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  tu  call  their  credibility  in 
question.  Allowance  must  be  made,  indeed,  for  the  colour- 
ing with  which  the  founders  of  one  dynasty  set  forth  the 
misdeeds  of  the  closing  reigns  of  that  which  they  were 
superseding,  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  failures  of  a 
favourite  hero  may  be  glossed  over,  liut  the  documents 
of  the  Shit  arc  quite  as  much  entitled  tu  credit  as  the 
memorials  and  edicts  which  are  published  at  the  present 
day  in  the  IVking  Gazctte- 

The  more  recent  the  documents  are,  the  more,  of  course, 
are  they  to  be  relied  on.  And  provision  was  made,  we  have 
seen,  by  the  statutes  of  A'du,  for  the  preservation  uf  the 
records  of  previous  dynasties.  Hut  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  of  those  should  not  perish  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  others  suffer  mutilations  and  corruptions. 
And  this,  we  find,  was  the  case.  Of  the  eighty-one  docu- 
ments that  the  Shu  at  one  time  contained,  only  one  be- 
longed to  the  period  of  \'&o  ;  seven  to  the  period  of  Shun  ; 
four  to  the  dynasty  of  Hsifl,  much  the  larger  one  of  which 
narrates  what  was  done  in  the  time  of  Yao  ;  thirty-one  tw 
the  dynasty  of  Shang ;  and  thirty-eight  to  the  first  500 
years  of  that  of  A'au.  All  this  seems  to  hear  on  the 
surface  of  it  the  stamp  of  verisimilitude. 

3.  The  Rooks  of  /C&u  were  contemporaneous  with  the 
The  Books     events  which  they  describe,  and  became  public 
oj  Aa...        property    not    long    after   their   composition. 
They  are  to  be  received  without  hesitation. 


Nor  arc  those  of  the  previous  dynasty  of  Sliang  open 

Tbe  Book*     to  sU!»picton.     Wc  ascend  by  means  o(  them 

afSbaag.      t^  jhang  the  Successful,  Its  founder,  with  a 

confident  step.     The  Lwjjinning  of  his  rule  is  placed  chrono* 

logically  in  &.C.  i;d6. 

Of  the  still  earlier  dynasty  of  Hsi4,  there  are  only  four 
The  Books  documents,  and  wc  have  no  evidence  that 
ofHai.  there  were  any  more  when  the  collection  of 
the  Shd  was  made  in  the  times  of  A'au.  The  first  and 
longest  of  the  four,  though  occupied  with  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  Yij,  the  founder  of  HsiS.  whose  chronological 
place  is  He.  22015-1196,  really  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Yao,  and  is  out  of  place  among  the  records  of  Hsifl-  The 
other  three  documents  bring  us  down  only  to  the  reign  of 
A'ung  Khang  {n.C.  2159-214,5),  and  I  see  no  grounds  for 
doubting  their  genutoeness.  In  the  last  of  them  a  celestial 
phenomenon  is  mentioned,  which  has  always  been  imder- 
stood  to  have  been  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Tang,  a  space  of 
about  5I*  from  5  to  "  of  Scorpio,  on  tlic  first  day  of  the 
last  month  of  autumn.  P.  Gaubil  thought  he  had  deter- 
mined  by  calcul:ition  that  such  an  eclipse  really  took 
place  in  the  fifth  year  of  A'ung  Khang,  B.C.  2155.  Doubts, 
however,  have  been  cast,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chaptcri 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  calculation,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
avail  myself  of  tt  here  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  document. 

3.  We  come  to  the  earlier  records, — those  of  the  reigns 

The  ikMk      '^''  ^'*"  ^"''  Shun,  with  which  must  be  classed 

ofThang      the  Tribute  of  Yii,  the  first  of  the  documents 

""^  ^*^       of  Hsia ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 

is  not  the  same  evidence  that  they  existed  originally  in 

their  present  form. 

i.  The  Canon  of  YAo  and  three  of  the  four  still  exbt- 
ing  books  of  the  time  of  Yu,  all  commence 
with  the  words,  '  Examining  into  antiquity, 
we  find.'  They  are  therefore,  on  their  own 
showing,  the  compilations  of  a  later  age.  The 
writer  separates  himself  from  the  date  of  the  events  which 
he  narrates,  and  while  professing  to  draw  from  the  records 


They  src 

profewdly 

iMcr  corapj- 

UtiocM. 
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of '  antiquity/  yet  writes  himself  from  a  modern  standpoint. 
The  Yi  and  A't,  ihc  last  of  the  documents  of  the  Shun 
period,  formed  one  book  with  the  preceding  in  the  ShQ  of 
Fii,  and  came  under  the  opening  words  of  that,  as  being 
a  result  of  'the  examination  of  antiquity.'  I  will  draw- 
separate  attention  farther  on  to  the  Tribute  of  Yii. 

ii.  Much  of  what  is  related  in  the  Caiioni;  of  Ydo  and 
Shun,  as  well  as  in  the  other  documents,  has  more  the  air 
They  are  of  legend  than  of  history.  When  Yila  has 
icEcndAfj'.  been  on  the  throne  for  3e\*cnty  years,  he  pro- 
pose.s  to  resign  in  favour  of  hi«  principal  minister,  who  is 
styled  the  Four  Mountains.  That  worthy  declares  him- 
self unequal  to  tiie  office.  Y5o  Iheii  asks  him  whom  he 
can  recommend  for  it ;  be  the  worthiest  individual  a  noble 
or  a  poor  man.  he  will  appoint  him  to  the  dignity.  This 
brings  Shun  upon  the  stage.  All  the  officers  about  the 
court  can  recommend  him,— Shun  of  Yii  \  an  unmarried 
man  among  the  lower  people.  His  father,  a  blind  man, 
was  obstinately  unprincipled  ;  his  mother,  or  stepmother, 
was  insincere  ;  his  brother  was  arrogant ;  and  yet  Shun 
had  been  able  by  his  filial  piety  to  live  harmoniously  with 
them,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  considerable  measure  of  self- 
government  and  good  conduct.  Yao  is  delighted.  He  had 
him.sclf  heard  something  of  Shun.  He  resolved  to  give  him 
a  preliminary  trial.  And  a  strange  trial  it  was.  He  gave 
him  his  own  two  daughters  in  marriage,  and  declared  that 
he  Would  lest  his  fitness  for  the  throne  by  seeing  his 
behaviour  with  his  two  wives. 

Shun  must  have  stood  the  test.  Ydo  continued  to  em- 
ploy him  as  General  Regulator  for  three  years,  and  then 
called  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  Shun  refused  to  do  so, 
but  discharged  the  royal  duties  till  the  death  of  Yao  in 
aa57,  becoming  himself  sole  ruler  in  B.C.  22j$.     These 


hB  JM:.'~-^^  ^  '*•"  dr"*^"-'  ^es'ynoUon  yf  Shun,     II  k  to  bo  dlslin- 

gailbed  from  Vii  (  j^.  \,  (he  namr  of  Chun's  sitcccsxtir,  the  fooiidct  of  ih^c 

dynutj  oTHui.     I1(id»cd  confaandcd  the  two  Appellations  C^ffP''*  Place  in 
L'nlreml  Ilhtm;-,  III,  p.  i^g). 
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Other  marvellous  notices  of  Ydo  and  Shun  are 
irgcly  added  to  by  Mcncins  and  Szc-inS  A'Aien,  but 
their  accounts  are  of  the  same  extraordinary  character. 
I  must  believe  that  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Shd  do  not 
give  us  the  history  of  Y^o  and  Shun,  but  legendary  talcs 
about  thetn. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  compiler 
_  ,.     of  these  books  in  their  present  form  had  in 

his  possession  some  documents  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Y&o.  To  my  mind  three  things 
render  this  admi-ssiori  necessary.  First,  ihc 
titles  of  the  high  officers  of  Yao  and  Shun  are 
different  from  thasc  of  the  corresponding  digniiaric*  at  a 
later  age.  The  princi{)al  personage  was  called  the  Four 
Mountains ;  next  to  him  was  the  General  Regulator ;  and 
the  Minister  of  Religion  was  the  Arranger  of  the  Ancestral 
Temple.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  compiler  received 
these  and  other  peculiar  designations  from  old  documents 
than  that  he  invented  them  himself.  Second,  the  style  of 
these  early  books  is  distinguished  in  several  particulars  from 
the  style  of  those  of  llsid,  Shang,  and  K&u.  I  need  only 
rapccify  the  exclamations, 'Alas  1'  'Ah!  and 'Oh  I"  which  are 
expressed  by  characters  that  wc  do  not  elsewhere  find  used 
in  the  same  way.  Third,  the  directions  of  Yio  to  his  astro- 
nomers, telling  them  how  to  determine  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices,  by  means  of  the  stars  culminating  at  dusk  in  those 
haeasons,  could  not  be  the  inventions  of  a  later  age.  The 
reader  will  fmd  this  .subject  discussed  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  it  is  shown  how  those  culminating  stars  may  be 
employed  to  ascertain  the  era  of  YAo.  No  compiler, 
i^oraiit  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  was 
not  known  in  China  till  about  the  middle  of  our  fourth 
century,  could  have  framed  Yd.o's  directions  with  such  an 
adjustment  to  the  time  assigned  to  him  in  chronology. 

When  the  Books  of  Thang  and  Yii  received  their  present 
form,  wc  cannot  tell.  Probably  it  was  in,  the  early  period 
of  the  /tTau  dynasty,  though  I  am  not  without  a  suspicion 
diat  some  verbal  changes  were  made  in  tliem  under  the 
■bort-lived  dynasty  of  A'^in,  which   intervened  between 
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the  dynasties  of  A'au  and  Han.and  possibly  some  also  when 
tlicy  were  recovered  under  the  latter. 

4-  It  remains  for  ua  to  consider  the  case  of  the  Tribute 
Tlie Tribute  of  Yij,thc  first, as  the  booksare  now  arranfjed, 
of  vu.  3f  those  of  HsiA,  but  belonging,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  the  period  of  Yao.  or  at  least  to  the  period 
when  Y^o  and  Shun  were  together  on  the  throne.  Jt  thus 
appears  out  of  its  chronological  order,  and  must  share  in  the 
general  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  documents  of 
the  first  two  p.irts  of  our  classic. 

Yao.  in  what  year  of  his  reign  wc  arc  not  told,  appears 
suddenly  startled  by  tire  ravages  of  a  terrible  inundation. 
The  waters  were  overtopping  the  hills,  and  threatening  the 
heavens  in  their  siirgintjfnry.  The  people  everywhere  were 
groaning  and  murmiirinfj.  Was  there  a  capable  man  to 
whom  he  could  assign  the  correction  of  the  calamity  ?  AH 
the  nobles  recommend  one  Khwan.  to  whom  VAo,  aj^ainst 
hh  own  better  judgment,  delegates  the  difficult  task,  on 
which  Khwan  labours  without  success  for  nine  years.  His 
son  Yii  then  entered  on  the  work.  From  beyond  the 
western  bounds  of  the  present  China  proper  he  is  repre- 
sented as  tracking  the  great  rivers,  here  buriiinjj  the  woods, 
hewing  the  rocks,  artd  cutting  throui^h  the  mounlains  that 
obstructed  their  progress,  and  there  deepening  their  channels 
until  their  waters  flow  peacefully  into  the  eastern  sea. 
He  forms  lakes,  and  raises  mighty  embankments,  till  at 
length  '  the  grounds  along  the  rivers  were  everywhere  made 
habitable ;  the  hills  cleared  of  their  superfluous  wood  ;  and 
access  to  the  capital  was  secured  for  all  within  the  four 
seas.  A  great  order  was  eflectcd  in  the  six  magazines  fof 
material  wealth);  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the  country  were 
subjected  to  an  exact  comparison,  so  that  contribution  of 
revenue  could  be  carefully  adjusted  according  to  their 
resources.  The  fields  were  all  classified  according  to  the 
three  characters  of  the  soil,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  were  established.'  Of  the  devotion  with  which 
\'u  pursued  his  work,  he  says  himself  in  the  Yi  and 
A"!: — '1  mounted  my  four  conveyances,' — carriages  on 
the  land,  boats  on  the  water,  sledges  in  icy  places,  and 
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shoes  with  spikes  in  them  in  ascending  the  hills, — 'and  all 
along  the  hills  hewed  down  the  woods,  at  the  same  time, 
alorg  with  Yl,  showing  the  people  how  to  get  flesh  to 
eat,' — that  is,  by  capturing  fish  and  birds  and  beasts.  'I 
opened  passages  for  the  streams  throughout  the  nine  pro- 
vinces, and  conducted  them  to  the  sea.  I  deepened  the 
channels  and  canals,  and  conducted  them  to  the  streams, 
at  the  same  time,  along  with  Ki.  sowing  grain,  and  showii^ 
the  people  how  to  procure  tlic  food  of  toil  in  addition  to 
flesh  meat.  I  urged  them  to  exchange  what  they  had  for 
what  they  had  not,  and  to  dispose  of  their  accumulated 
stores.  In  this  way  all  the  peuple  got  grain  to  eat.  and 
the  myriad  regions  began  to  come  under  good  rule  '  And 
again  : — '  When  I  married  in  Tii-shan,  I  remained  with  my 
wife  only  four  days.'  Mcncius  says  that  while  engaged  on 
his  task,  he  thrice  passed  the  door  of  his  hoiisc,  but  did  not 
enter  it.  His  own  words  are; — *  When  KM  (my  son)  was 
wailing  and  weeping,  I  did  not  regard  him,  but  kept  plan- 
ning with  all  my  might  my  labour  on  the  land.' 

Along  with  his  operations  to  assuage  the  wide-spread 
intindation,  Vti  thus  carried  on  other  most  important  labours 
proper  to  an  incipient  civilization.  We  gather  from  the  ShQ 
that  it  did  not  take  him  many  years  to  accomplish  his 
mighty  undertaking.  It  was  successfully  finished  before 
the  death  of  YAo.  All  this  is  incredible.  The  younger 
Biot,  in  an  article  on  the  Tribute  of  Vii,  published  in  the 
journal  j'\sialique,  in  J842,  says: — 'If  we  arc  to  believe 
the  commentators,  Vii  will  become  a  supernatural  being, 
who  could  lead  the  immense  rivers  of  China  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  regulating  the  course  of  feeble  stream- 
lets.' There  is  00  occasion  to  say,  '  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  commentators;'— if  we  arc  to  believe  the  ShO,  this  is 
the  judgment  that  we  must  form  about  Yii. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  Biot  came  about  the 
document  under  our  notice  was  that  we  are  to  find  in  it 
only  the  progress  of  a  great  colony.  Yii  was  the  first 
explorer  of  the  Chinese  world,  lie  established  posts  of 
colonists  or  planters  in  ditfercnt  parts  of  the  territory. 
He  caused  the  wood  around  those  posts  to  be  cut  down, 
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and  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  After  Yii,  the 
Ubours  of  draining  the  country  and  clearing  the  forests 
continued  during  some  ages,  and  the  result  of  all  was 
attributed  by  Chinese  tradition  to  the  first  chief.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  is  an  inkling  of  the  truth  in  this  view  of 
the  French  sinologue,  but  the  idea  of  Yii's  being  the  leader 
of  a  Chinese  colony  had  better  be  abandoned.  We  recog- 
nise the  primitive  seat  of  the  Chinese  people,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  present  Shan-hst,  with  the  Ho  on 
the  west  and  south  of  it.  His  son  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Chief  of  lit  at  a  place  in  the  present  department  of 
Hsi-an,  in  Shen-hsl,  across  the  Ho.  and  his  grandson  was 
kept  a  sort  of  prisoner  at  large  in  the  present  province  of 
Ho-nan,  south  of  the  river.  The  people  or  tribe  extended 
itself  westward,  eastward,  and  southward,  and  still  later 
northward,  as  it  increased  in  numbers,  and  was  able  to 
subdue  the  earth. 

The  flood  of  Ydo  was  probably  an  inundation  of  the 
Ho,  similar  to  many  in  .subsequent  times  which  have  pro- 
cured for  that  river  the  name  of  'China's  Sorrow/  and 
Yii  distinguished  himself  in  the  assuaging  of  it,  and  the 
regulation  of  its  course  to  the  sea.  The  extent  of  the 
country  came  to  be  ascertained  under  the  dynasties  of 
Hsid  and  Shang,  and  ic.i  different  parts  were  gradually 
occupied  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people,  and 
contributed  their  various  proportions  of  revenue  to  the 
central  government.  There  were  memorials  of  the  toils 
which  Yii  had  undergone,  and  of  allotment-i  of  territory 
which  he  had  made  to  the  most  distiiiguislied  among  his 
followers.  It  occurred  to  some  historiographer  to  form  a 
theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  whole  country  might 
have  been  brought  to  order  by  the  founder  of  the  HstA 
dynasty,  and  he  proceeded  to  glorify  Yii  by  ascribing  so 
grand  an  achievemt-nt  to  him.  Atx>ut  the  same  time, 
probably,  the  popular  stories  of  Yii's  self-denial  had  found 
their  expression  in  the  Yi  and  A'i,  prompting  at  once 
the  conception  of  the  Tribute  of  YiJ,  and  obtaining  for 
it  a  favourable  reception.  Yii  entered  well  into  associa- 
tion with  Ydo  and  Shun,  and  formed  a  triad  with  them 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  monarchy.  Their  wisdom 
and  benevolence  appeared  in  him,  combined  with  a  prac- 
tical devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  in  which  alt 
sovereigns  would  have  a  model,  to  win  them  from  Indolence 
and  scIf-induljTcncc,  and  ^stimulate  them  to  a  painstaking 
discliarge  of  their  re^onsibilities. 

In  the  nineteenth  of  the  Dooks  of  Part  V,  the  duke  of 
/Tlu  counsels  his  young  sovereign,  king  A'ASng  (n.  c:.  1 1 15— 
IC77),  to  have  his  armies  in  a  good  state  of  preparation. 
M)  that  he  might  go  forth  '  be>'ond  the  footsteps  of  Yii,*  and 
travel  over  all  beneath  the  sky,  everywhere  meeting  with 
submlision.  The  duke's  reference  to  '  the  footsteps  of  Yii ' 
dfies  not  prove  that  YU  really  travelled  and  toiled  as  the 
Tribute  of  Yii  reports  hut  only  that  such  was  the  current 
belief  at  the  commencement  of  the  A'Au  dynasty,  while  it 
affords  at  the  same  time  a  presumption  that  otir  document 
was  then  among  the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  have 
been  compiled  before  the  end  of  the  Hsil  dynasty,  or  under 
that  of  Shang.  From  Shang  it  passed  to  A'^u.  and  came 
under  the  care  of  the  recorders  of  the  Exterior.  Then 
subsequently  it  was  very  properly  incorporated  in  the 
collection  of  the  ShO. 

5*  While  we  are  thus  unable  to  receive  the  six  earliest 
documents  in  our  classic  as  contemporaneous  in  ihcir  pre- 
sent form  with  the  events  which  they  relate,  it  is  not  meant 
to  throw   doubt  on  the  existence  of  Y4o, 

»nd  Ynare     Shun.aud  Yii  as  historical  personages.     More 

■Uhtttorical  csiwcially  does  Yii  stand  forth  as  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  Hsid,  the  man 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  hereditary  monarchy  in 
China.  Its  feudal  sovereign  who  'conferred  surnames  and 
lands.'  The  documents  which  follow  the  Tribute  of  Yii, 
CDfomcncing  with  the  Speech  at  Kan,  delivered  in  B.C.  2197 
by  YQ's  son  and  successor,  may  all  be  received  as  veritable 
monuments  of  antiquity. 
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On  the  Chronology  of  China,  and  the  Principai. 
Eras  in  the  ShO. 

1.  I  do  not  enter  here  on  the  subject  of  the  chronology 

of  China  further  than  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  is  no 
clironoloj^ical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  acceptinfj  the 
documents  of  the  ShQ,  which  I  have  just  spcci6cd,  as  being 
possessed  of  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  them. 

The  Shii  itself  does  not  supply  the  means  of  laying  down 
No  (leinilcd  ^"y  scheme  of  chronology  for  the  long  period 
ciironotogio.1    of  time  which  it  covers.    We  learn  from  it  that 

KytCciu  can 
he  mmlc  out     the    dyoasty    of   Aku    succeeded    to   that    of 

'"""  '^^^^"^  Shang  (another  name  for  which  was  Yin),  and 
the  dynasty  of  Shang  to  that  of  Hsifi,  and  that  prior  to  Yii, 
the  founder  o(  the  Hsia,  there  were  the  reigns  of  Shun 
and  Vfio.  As  I'.  Gaubil  has  observed,  '  If  we  had  only 
the  Shfi  King,  wc  should  have  but  confused  ideas  of  the 
time  comprised  in  the  diiTercnt  part«  of  the  book.'  There 
is  nothing  in  this  to  awaken  our  surprise.  The  chronology 
of  a  nation  comes  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  only  when 
a  necessity  is  felt  to  arrange  the  events  of  its  history  in 
regular  series  on  the  course  of  time. 

a.  It  was  under  the  Han  dynasty  that  it  was  first 
attempted  to  construct  a  chronological 
scheme  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  For 
this  purpose  its  scholars  employed  the  well- 
known  cycle  of  sixty  years,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  seventy-sixth  revolution  of  which 
I  am  now  writing.  It  was  assumed  that  this  cycle  was  first 
devised  by  Td-nflo,  an  officer  of  Hwang  TI,  in  B.  c.  26_*^7, 
which  is  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle.  But  all  scholars 
in  China,  whether  they  call  in  question  this  origin  of  the 
cycle  or  not,  now  agree  in  saying  that  the  use  of  the  cyclic 
characters  to  chronicle  years  was  not  the  ancient  method, 
and  did  not  begin  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  usurper 
Mang  (a.  i>.  g-aa). 

In  the  ShQ  itself  the  current  cycle  is  used  to  chronicle 
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days,  and  days  only.  Years  are  specified  according  to  their 
order  in  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  are  re- 
ferred. Such  specification  of  years  in  it,  however,  is  rare. 
Before  the  Han  dynasty  a  list  of  sovereigns,  and  of  the 
length  of  their  several  reigns,  was  the  only 
method  which  the  Chinese  had  of  determining 
the  duration  of  their  national  history.  Aad 
it  would  still  be  a  satisfactory  method,  if  we 
had  a  list  of  sovereigns,  and  of  the  years  that 
each  reigned,  that  was  complete  and  reliable.  Hut  we  do 
not  have  this.  Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
Szc-oi^  A'Aien's  father  and  himsell',  in  their  Historical 
Records,  completed  about  K.  C.  i  oo,  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  giving  simply  the  names  and  order  of  most 
of  the  rulers  of  Shang  and  Hsia.  It  is  right  to  state  also 
that  in  A.  D.  279,  when  the  grave  of  king  Hsiang  of  Wei 
(died  in  B.C.  295)  was  opened,  there  were  found  a  number 
of  bamboo  tablets  in  it.  written  in  the  ancient  seal  characters, 
among  which  the  must  valuable  portion  was  a  book  of 
aonala,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Hwang  Tt,  and  coming 
down  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  last  kingof  A'Au,  ti.c.  299. 
This  work  is  still  current  under  the  name  ofthc  Annals  of  the 
Bamboo  Books.  The  chronology  derived  from  it  is  shorter 
than  the  rcceivcii  system  by  rather  more  than  200  years. 

If  in  any  of  the  classical  books  of  the  A'du  dynasty  we 
had  a  statement  of  the  length  of  the  national  history  from 
any  given  era  to  the  time  of  the  writer,  the  notice  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable  ;  or,  If  the  length  of  the  reigns  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Shang  and  HsiA,  cursorily  mentioned  in  it, 
were  correctly  given,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  make 
appro^cimate  computation  for  ourselves.  Uut  there  are 
Poaly  two  passages  in  all  those  books  which  arc  helpful  to 
us  in  this  point.  The  former  of  them  is  in  a  narrati\'e  in 
3o  A'//iii-ming*s  supplcmcot  to  the  Spring  and  Autumn, 
under  the  third  year  of  duke  lisijan,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  dynasty  of  Shang  possessed  the  throne  for  600  years. 
The  other  passage  is  the  last  chapter  of  the  works  of  Mcn- 
cius,  where  that  philosopher  says  that '  from  Y4o  and  Shun 
to  Thang' — 3  period  including  all  the  dynasty  of  HsiA— 
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*  there  were  500  years  and  more :  from  Thang  to  king 
Wan  ' — the  period  of  the  Shang  dynasty — '  500  years  and 
more ;  and  from  kinjj  Wan,  to  Confucius,  500  years  and 
more.'  We  know  that  Confucius  was  born  in  B.  C.  551. 
Adding  .551  to  the  1500  years'  and  more."  given  by  Mcncius, 
we  have  the  era  of  YSo  and  Shun  at  2100  years  'and 
more '  before  our  Christian  era.  And  the  received  chro- 
nology places  Yii's  accession  to  the  throne, as  the  succc-isor 
of  Shun,  in  B.C.  3305.  Vague  as  the  language  of  Mencius 
is,  I  do  not  think  that  with  the  most  painstaking  research, 
apart  from  conclusions  based  on  astronomicil  considera- 
tions, we  can  determine  anything  more  precise  and  definite 
concerning  the  length  of  Chinese  history  than  it  convcji^. 

3.  The  Chaise  to  the  Marquis  VV3n.  which  now  forms 
the  2f<th  Book  of  the  5th  Part  of  the  ShO, 
is  understood  to  have  been  delivered  by 
king  Phing,  the  thirteenth  of  his  line.     His 

place  in  historical  time  is  well  ascertained.  Confucius* 
chronicle  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  commences  in 
B.C.  712.  The  first  of  the  thirty-six  solar  eclipses  men- 
tioned in  it  took  place  three  years  after,  on  the  14th 
February  (n.S.)  719,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  month 
after  king  Phing  died.  Here  therefore  is  a  point  of  time 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  An  earlier  date  in 
the  A'iu  dynasty  is  known  with  the  same  certainty.  The 
Book  of  Poetry  mentions  an  ecltp.se  of  the  .sun  which  took 
place  on  the  29th  August,  n.  C  77<^,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
king  VQ,  who  preceded  Phing,  YQ  reigned  eleven  years, 
and  his  predecessor,  Hsiian,  forty-six,  whose  reign  conse- 
quently conimenced  B.C.  H27.  Up  to  this  date  Chinese 
chronologcrs  agree.  To  the  ten  reigns  before  Wing  Hsiian, 
the  received  chronology  assigns  295  years,  making  the 
dynasty  begin  in  B.C.  1122,  which  cannot  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

4.  In  the  period  of  the  Shang  dynasty  we  cannot  fix  a 
single  reign  by  means  of  astronomical  facti*. 
The  received  chronology  as.signs  to  it  tvventy- 
cight    reigns,  extending   over  644  years,  so 

that  its  commencement  was  in  B.C.  17O6.      The  scheme 
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derived  from  the  bamboo  books  makes  the  sovereigas  to 

be  thirty,  but  the  aggregate  of  their  reigns  is  only  ,508. 

Mcnclus  says   that  between   Thang.   the  founder  of  the 

dynasty,  and  WO-ting,  the  twentieth   sovereign   (in    the 

imon  scheme), '  there  had  been  six  or  seven  worthy  and 

rBBgc  rulers', 'heading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number 

of  twenty -eight  sovereigns  in  all  is  not  beyond  the  truth. 

In  the  fifteenth  of  the  Rooks  of  A'&u  the  names  of  three 

ftt(  the  Shang  rulers  are  given,  and  the  duration  of  their 

signs, — to  show  how   Heaven  is  h'kely  to  crown  a  good 

king  with  leogtli  of  sway,    Tlicy  are  Tlidi  MAu,  who  reigned 

seventy-five  years;  WO-ting,  who  reigned  fifty-uine ;  and 

30-i'i4,   who  reigned    thirty-three.      The    two   schemes 

agree  in   the  length  of  those  reigns  and  of  five  others. 

From  the   statement   in   the  3o-jtwan,  to  which   I   have 

'  referred  above,  that  the  Shang  dynasty  possessed  the  throne 

for  600  years,  and  Alencius'  language  that  it  lasted  '  for  jfio 

.years  and  more,'  we  may  believe  that  the  644  years  of  the 

[common  scheme  are  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  ,5oH 

|«f  ihc  sliorter. 

5.  The  dynasty  of  Hsi4  lasted,  according  to  the  received 

chronolt^y,  439  years,  and  according  to  the  bamboo  books, 

Tiie  period     43J  ;   so  that  the  difference  here  between  the 

ofHui.       two  schemes  is  small.      The  former  estimate 

carries  us  up  to  u.c.  220.5,  as  the  first  year  of  Yii's  reign. 

I  referred  on  page  13  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  of  the  Books  of  Jlsid,  as  having  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  A'ung  Khang,  a  grandson  of  Yii,  and  stated 
that  P.  Gaubil  had  found  by  calculation  that  on  the  day 
and  month  stated  in  the  document,  and  in  the  quarter  of 
the  hcdvens  given,  an  eclipse  did  occur  in  the  fifth  ycifr 
of  A'ung  Khang,  that  is,  in  B.C.  2156.  and  was  visible  at 
his  capiul  at  b*"  49',  A.M.  In  1S40.  J-  B.  Biot  submitted  a 
copy  of  Gaubil's  calculations  to  the  younger  Largeteau,  a 
member,  like  himself,  of  the  Institute  of  France,  who  went 
over  them  with  the  lunar  tables  of  Damoiseau  and  the 
solar  tables  of  Uelambre,  and  brought  out  the  result  that 
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there  was  indeed  an  eclipse  on  the  day  stated,  but  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun  at  the  then  capital  of  China '.  My 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Canton,  not  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  examination  made  by  Largetcau,  undertook 
to  verify  the  eclipse  in  iS6i,  and  found  that  while  the  year, 
the  month,  and  the  day,  as  given  by  Gaubil,  were  correct, 
the  eclipse  had  taken  place  during  the  night,  and  could  not 
have  been  seen  by  the  Chinese  astronomers.  The  eclipse 
mentioned  in  tlie  document  of  the  Sh£t  cannot  therefore 
be  used  at  present  to  confirm  the  received  chronology  of 
China;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  give  it  up  entirely.  M.  Biot 
say«  that,  'Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of 
Largcteau  to  verify  the  eclipse,  the  hope  of  yet  finding  it 
in  some  one  of  the  years  of  the  twenty-second  century 
before  our  cia  is  not  entirely  lost.  Wc  ought  to  wait  till 
the  further  perfecting  of  the  lunar  tables  brings  us  new- 
lights,  by  means  of  which  we  can  form  a  surer  judgment." 

6.  Wc  come  to  the  earliest  period  of  Chinese  history  of 
which  the  ShC  makes  more  than  a  cursory  mention, — that 

Thcprriod  '^^  ^^^  "^""^  Shun.  It  says  that  Shun  was 
of  Yi«  thirty  years  on  the  throne  with  Ydo.  and  that, 
fifty  years  after,  he  died  and  went  on  high. 
Wc  Icam  from  it  also  that  it  was  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  reign  that  Yao  sought  for  another  to  relieve  him  of  the 
toils  of  government.  The  period  covered  by  the  two  there- 
fore is  150  years,  which  both  the  schemes  of  chronology 
accept  Adding  two  years  of  mourning  between  Shuns 
death  and  Yii's  accession  to  the  throne,  »'c  have  B.c.  3357 
as  tlie  first  year  of  Ydo. 

In  the  Canon  of  Yilo,  when  that  personage  is  giving 
directions  to  his  astronomers  how  to  determine  the  equi- 
noxes and  solstices,  he  tells  them  thai  at  the  vernal  equinox 
they  would  find  the  star  in  Niao.  and  at  the  autumnal  in 
Jlsii ;  at  the  summer  sol-stice,  the  star  in  Hwo,  and  at  the 
winter  in  MSo.  It  has  always  been  assumed  by  Chinese 
scholars  that  when  Y^o  said, '  The  star  of  mid-spring  is  in 
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N'lAo,' he  meant  the  star  culminating  at  dusk  at  that  season, 
at  the  point  of  observation.  And  so  of  the  other  stars  and 
seasons-  A  Chincac  astronomer  at  the  present  day  would 
similarly  express  himself. 

P'urther.  the  most  common,  and  what  was  the  earliest 
division  of  the  ecliptic  in  China,  is  that  of  the  twenty-eight 
lunar  mansions,  rorming  what  we  may  call  the  Chinese 
iac.     These  mansions   are   grouped  together   in   four 

Fdasscs  of  seven  each,  assigned  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens'.  Of  the  cclesttaUpaces  which  YAospeciBcd.  Ni<LO 
is  the  general  name  for  the  seven  mansions  or  constellations 
belonging  to  the  southern  quarter  ;  Hwo  is  an  old  name  of 
what  is  now  called  Fang,  the  central  constellation  of  the 
eastern  quarter ;   lUu  and  Mao  are  the  central  constella- 

itions  of  the  northern  and  southern  quarters  respectively. 
/hat  Ydo  meant  therefore  was,  that  bis  astronomers  could 
determine  the  solstices  and  the  autumnal  equinox  by  the 
culmination  of  the  stars  in  the  mansions  which  he  specified 
for  those  seasons.  And  wc  may  assume  tliat  he  directed 
them*  for  the  atar  of  the  vernal  equinox,  to  Hsing.  the 
central  mansion  in  the  southern  space  Niio.  Now,  Hsing 
corresponds  to  a  (Alphard)  Hydra:,  and  small  stars  near 
it,  in  our  stellar  nomenclature;  Hwo,  to  fi,  6  in  Scorpio; 
Hsii,  to  /J  Aquarii ;  and  Mao.  to  Pleiades.  When  wc  wish 
to  make  the  directions  of  V&o  available  for  the  purpose 
of  chroDolc^ical  enquiry,  the  question  tliat  arises  is  this: — 
When  did  the  above-named  stars  culminate  at  dusk  in  China 
at  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  seasons? 

Bunscn  tells  us  that  Idelcr,  computing  the  places  of  the 
constellations  backwards,  fixed    the   accession  of  Yko  at 

^«.c.  2163,  and  that  Frerct  was  of  opinion  that  the  observa- 
>ns  left  an  uncertainty  of  3",  leaving  a  margin  of  aio 


'  In  ifae  OtKcUl  Book  of  Ala,  «  mik  or  Oie  twclflh  ixnlttry  before  our 
en.  Book  XXVI,  |«r.  35,  in  ihc  maiRciaOan  of  (he  <lutic«  of  Ihc  nttroaodkr 
royal  of  Itut  A»f,  there  m  tnoitioiicd  tiic  dcteiicinilion  of  '  (ht  places  of  ihe 
iwcnir-ctghl  %tan,'  aiaut'ui^  '  the  pnixipnl  iton.  tii  the  Iwcniy-ciehl  Inou  Oibd- 
ituok.*  The  oamck  of  the  »tu»  and  Ibeir  mansions  arc  Bol  nicnlloneii ; — iorcljr 
icieot  uxlittlHXi  IfaAt  Ibcy  trere  even  then  well  IciDawn.    See  Hiot'*  Ktoilcs 

TAMtOMMue  Im^eatue,  &&,  pf.  ii),  iij. 
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years  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  J.  B.  Riot  found  in  the  direc- 
tions a  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  received  date  for 
Yio's  accession,— B, C.  1357'-  Appended  to  this  Introduc- 
tion is  a  chart  of  the  stars  as  they  were  visible  in  China  in 
B.C.  2300.  which  the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  Saviiian  rrofcssor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  kindly  prepared 
for  me.  An  inspection  of  it,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
him,  will  show  that  the  phenomena  indicated  by  \'&o  to 
his  astronomers  were  all  apparent  at  that  date.  This 
fact  must  be  accepted  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  approxi- 
mate correctness  of  the  chronology,  which  places  Yao  in 
the  twenty-fourth  century  B.  t:.  The  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, it  has  already  been  observed,  was  not  known  in 
China  till  more  than  2.5C0  years  after  the  time  assigned  to 
Ydo,  so  that  the  culminating  stars  at  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices  of  his  remote  period  could  not  have  been  com- 
puted back  scientifically  in  the  time  of  the  A'du  dynasty, 
during  which  the  collection  of  tlie  ShCl  existed.  The  form 
in  which  the  directions  are  given,  and  other  things  in  the 
Canon,  savour,  indeed,  of  legend,  and  I  have  not  claimed 
for  it  that  in  its  present  form  it  be  received  a^  a  document 
contemporaneous  with  the  reign  of  Ylo.  I  have  argued, 
however,  that  the  compiler  of  it  had  before  him  ancient 
documents,  and  one  of  them  must  have  contained  the  facts 
about  the  culminating  of  the  stars,  which  I  have  now  en- 
deavoured to  set  in  a  clear  light. 

The  mention  of  these  culminating  stars  docs  seem  to  fix 
Y4o's  place  in  chronology  in  the  twenty-fourth  century  B.C., 
and  to  show  that  at  that  remote  era  it  was  the  custom  to 
make  and  to  record  astronomicalobservations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Having  respect  to  these  things,  my  claim  to  have 
the  documents  of  the  ShO  from  the  Speech  at  Kan, 
nearly  two  centuries  later  than  Yato.  downwards,  regarded 
a.s  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which  they  describe, 
cannot  be  considered  extravagant. 

7.  In  the  27th  Book  of  the  5th  Fart,  the  Marquis  ot 


'  ''-KFP*'*  t'l*(v  in  Univenal  Hisiuty,  III,  pp.  400,  401, 
'  EIi»1h  »m  I'AstnMiumic  Indieime,  &c.,  pp.  361-366. 


LU  on  PunL«hment-<i.  there  is  a  historical  reference  which 
^ould  carry  us  back  four  centuries  beyond  the  lime  of 
Tdo.  It  is  said  that, '  AccordiQg  to  the  teachings  of  anti- 
quity. KMh  Yd  was  the  first  to  create  disorder.*  There 
i<i  no  intimation,  however,  of  the  time  when  this  rt-bc! 
disturbed  the  happy  order  and  innocence  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed;  and  the  very  same  sentence  brings  the 
cview  of  antiquity  down  to  the  time  of  Shun.  But  the 
•  chronologcrs  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Hwang  Ti,  towards 
the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh  century  B.  c.  Other  writers 
describe  the  struggle  between  him  and  Hwang  Ti,  in  which 
dragons,  mists,  and  the  invention  of  the  compass  play  con- 
spicuous parts.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  ShO,  and  an 
evidence  of  its  being  a  genuine  collection  of  historical  me- 
morials, that  ihis  cursory  reference  to  JCAih  Yii  is  the  only 
mention  in  it  of  any  name  older  than  that  of  YSo. 


Thr  Usk  of  the  Cha«t. 

This  chan  is  intended  to  represent  apj.roximatety  the  aspect  of 
the    principal    zodiacal  siars  as  seen  above    the  horizon  of  any 
ice  in  central  China,  at  any  hour  of  any  day,  aboul  the  year 

.C.  IJOO. 

In  order  10  apply  ibe  tliart  to  a  practical  purpose,  die  reader  is 
advisetl  to  cue  out  a  slicet  of  paper  (cardboard  is  preferable)  with 
its  up[)cr  edge  exacUy  fitung  the  cur^i-d  line  ABOCD,  and  to 
draw.  n<rar  to  the  boiioni  of  die  paper,  a  tine  coinciding  with  '  thi* 

"liour-line '  on  the  cIiarL 

Tlib  being  done,  if  it  be  abkcd  wliat  will  be  tlic  aspect  of  the 
Iwaveus  when  the  Sun  scis  at  die  Vernal  Kqnirox,  the  reader  is  to 
move  ihc  line  ai  thi-  bonom  of  the  cardboard  along  the  horironlal 
'hour-line  '  of  the  cliarv  until  the  place  of  the  Siin  in  the  Ecliptic  at 

tlhe  Vernal  Equinox  O  just  touches  the  curved  lop  of  the  paper; 

^iben  all  iht  stars  not  covered  ovvt  are  above  the  horizon  at  the  lime 
of  that  sunset,  viz.  in  this  case  Aldebaran,  Sirius,  Spica,  Ac.  ;  the 
I'Iciadcs  are  just  setting,  Regulu*  and  a  Hydise  arc  vt-iy  near  the 
Bkcridian,  0  Centauri  is  on  the  point  of  rising,  and  <■  Serpentis  is 
Well  up  above  ibe  hurizon.  This  ex.ic1ly  corresponds  with  that 
suie  of  the  heavens  which  Ylo.  (alleged  in  the  Chinese  record*  to 
have  flourished  abouc  b.c.  3 300,) indicated  to  his  astronomers  (Hft 
and  flo)  would  be  the  case,  viz,  dial  he  would  find  the  star  (or  ihc 
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slelhr  divbion)  Shun  Hwo  (corresponding,  it  is  s:auI,  lo  a  Hydne) 
culminating  al  the  lime  of  bunsct  ni  the  Wmal  Equinox  '. 

Again,  if  it  be  required  to  find  what  conslrllalion  Is  culininating 
at  the  lime  of  s«nsct  al  ihc  Summer  Solstice,  the  cardboard  must 
be  TTioved,  as  hcfore.  towards  the  right  hand  until  the  posilion  of 
th«  Sun  at  ihe  Summer  Solstice,  viz.  G,  just  touches  the  horizon 
curve,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Scrpcntis  and  Aniares  are  then 
culminating,  Regulus  and  U  Ceniauri  are  just  selling,  while  the 
constellations  of  Aquila  and  Aquarius  arc  rising ;  Vega  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  above  the  eastern  ])orixon.  'I'his  again  corresponds 
to  the  iiidicaiions  given  by  Yao  lu  his  a^li-(;numcrK,  vie.  lli^t  they 
would  find  die  constcllatioLi  Scor[>ia  citltiiinatiiig  at  the  time. 

Thinlly,  to  find  what  coiiBlcllaLion  is  culminating  at  sunset  ii  the 
Winter  Solsiicc.  ihe  cardboird  horizon  is  to  be  moved,  as  before, 
until  the  Sun  a:  F  falls  upon  it,  when  the  constellaitons  Aries  and 
Taurus  with  ilie  Pleiades  will  be  SL-en  near  to  their  culmination. 
This  ]s  a  third  correspondence  wiih  the  indications  of  the  astro- 
nomical sovereign. 

Lastly,  at  sunset  of  the  Autumnal  Kquinox  the  movahle  horizon 
is  lo  be  shifted  to  the  left  until  the  point  A  falls  upon  ii,  where  it 
will  l>e  seen  in  this  position  thai  the  stars  in  Aquarius  arc  cul- 
minating at  itic  time.  It  is  scarcely  [)05bible  that  all  these  indica- 
tions of  the  positions  of  the  stars  al  these  several  times  of  the  year 
could  be  simultaneously  coriett  at  any  other  epoch  than  some- 
where about  B.C.  3300  or  a  very  stiiall  number  of  centuries  before 
or  after. 

The  reader  may  easily  make  for  himself  many  other  interesting 
applications  of  the  chart.  A  general  notion  of  the  eflecis  of 
precession  on  the  positions  of  the  stars  may  be  seen  at  once  by 
observing  the  three  positions  of  ihe  Pleiides.  at  the  three  epochs 
B.C.  3300,  A.D.  t,  and  AJ).  1878,  marked  in  the  chart  by  the  letters 
K,  L,  M  ;  and  as  the  approximatt  effect  of  precession  is  to  cause 
all  stars  to  move  parallel  to  the  Fxliptic  and  through  the  same  arc, 
if  the  reader  wid  im-iginc  every  ^tar  to  I*  shifted  par.^ltcl  lo  the 
Kcliplic  through  spaces  equal  rcspeciivcly  to  K  L,  L  M,  he  will  get 
the  aspect  of  die  heavens  at  the  epochs  k.d.  i  and  A.t>.  1878. 

The  following  table  has  been  cakuhited  for  the  apparent  posi- 
tions of  the  principal  star:>  in  the  years  B.C.  2300,  b.c.  1500,  A. !>.  I, 
and  A.D.  1000;  except  in  one  instance  it  will  be  found  to  confltm 
&  similar  calculation  made  by  fiioi  for  the  earliest  of  these  dates. 


'  See  tD  excellent  nuemuli  by  Mi.  WillumG,  ilic  Ulc  Assistant  Sccrclarj  of 
tbe  Kojat  .^suollo^lical  bocirlj,  on  Chines  Cornels,  procurable  at  the  apiirt- 
nenli  of  Ihc  Koj-al  Attiunumical  Sucicty,  Burlin|{loR  Hoa>e,  Laidati, 
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PART    I.      THE   BOOK   OF   THANG. 


Thk  Canon  of  YAo. 


ShO  Kikg.  ilie  name  of  the  wfaok  work,  has  been  suffideniljr 
cxptained  in  iKe  Iniroduclion.  The  name  of  this  Pan,  the 
fira  of  ihe  five  inlo  which  the  whole  is  divided,  is  Uie  Book 
of  Thang,  Thang  being  taVcn  as  the  dynasitc  designation 
of  Yio,  wlio  before  hts  clevsitlon  to  the  throne  had  been 
aurt|Ui8  of  the  unM  state  of  Thang,  the  name  of  which  i» 
supposed  to  be  still  rciaincd  in  Thang,  one  of  the  districts  of 
the  deparimeni  Pio-ling.  in  A'ih-it.  It  is  said  that  after  his 
rievalion  he  established  his  capital  in  Phing-^'atig,  lat  36"  06'. 
lot^,  1 11^  33'.  in  Shan-h^i.  But  all  ihis  is  very  uncertain.  See 
on  Part  III.  Book  iii.  ch.  2.  The  one  Book,  forming  this  Pan, 
b  called  the  Canon  of  YSo.  The  character  which  we  Irans- 
laie  'Canon*  means  a  document  of  the  most  exalted  nature, 
ibc  eonienla  of  which  arc  entitled  to  the  grcaiest  regard.  The 
oame  is  given  eipressly  onl^  to  one  other  Book  in  ih<r  SliQ. 
The  Canons  arc  the  first  of  the  six  classes  of  docuinenl»  which 
the  ShA  contains. 

VSo  is  the  fubfect  of  the  Rook  ; — In  ch.  i,  in  hi«i  iwrsonal  character 
and  the  general  results  of  his  government ;  in  ch.  2,  in  his 
tpecial  care  for  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  and  the  labours 

^.  rf  agriculnire;  in  ch.  3,  in  his  anxiety  to  find  one  who  could 
cope  witli  ihc  ravage^t  of  a  terrible  inundiition,  and  take  his 
place  on  llic  throne.  The  third  chapter  introduces  to  our 
notice  Shun,  ibe  successor  of  Y&o. 
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PART    I. 


1.  Exammtng  into  antiquity,  (we  find  that)  the  Tl 
YAo  '  was  styled  Fang-hsiin  -.  He  was  reverential, 
intelligent,  accomplislied,  and  thoughtful,— naturally 
and  witiiout  effort.  He  was  sincerely  courteous,  and 
capable  of  (all)  complaisance.  The  bright  (influence 
of  these  qualities)  was  felt  through  the  four  quarters 
(of  the  land),  and  reached  to  (heaven)  above  and 
(earth)  beneath. 

He  made  the  able  and  virtuous  distinguished,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  love  of  (all  inl  the  nine 
classes  of  his  kindred,  who  (cluis)  became:  liarmo- 
nious.  He  (also)  regulated  and  polished  the  people 
(of  his  domain),  who  all  became  brightly  intelligent. 
(Finally),  he  united  and  harmonized  the  myriad 
states:  and  so  the  black-haired  people  were  trans- 
formed.    The  result  was  (universal)  concord. 

2.  He  commanded  the  Hs!s  and  Hos^,  in  reve- 
rent accordance  with  (their  observation  of)  the  wide 
heavens,  to  calculate  and  delineate  (the  movements 
and  appearances  of)  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
and  the  zodiacal  spaces,  and  so  to  deliver  respect- 
fully the  seasons  to  be  observed  by  the  people. 


'  Y5o  is  10  us  now  the  name  of  the  ancient  ruler  so  de- 
nominated. The  character  means  'high,'  'lofty  and  jframl.'  li 
may  originally  liave  been  sin  epithet,  *  the  Kxalteil  One.'  On 
the  meaning  of  'I'i  in  Tt  Van.  st^c  what  has  been  saXd  in  the 
Preface. 

■  The  Ilan  sdiolars  held  ihat  Fang-hsiin  was  the  name  of  Vjio. 
Those  of  Sting.  t.iking  ihc  characlcrs  as  an  epithet,  mike  them 
signify  'the  Highly  .MeritorioUB.' 

•  The  Ilsis  and  Hos  seem  to  have  l>een  hrothers  of  two 
families,  on  whom  devolved  the  cari.'  of  the  calendar,  principally 
with  a  view  to  regulate  the  seasons  of  agricuUure.  See  Parts  IK, 
iv,  and  V,  xxvii.  On  Yao's  directions  lo  them,  see  ihc  Introduc- 
lk>n,  pp.  34-28. 
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He  separately  commanded  the  second  brother 
Hsi  to  reside  at  Yii-I ',  in  what  was  called  the 
IJrIght  Valley,  and  (there)  respectfully  to  receive 
as  a  guest  ihc  rising  sun,  and  to  adjust  and  arrange 
the  labours  of  the  spring.  '  The  day,'  (said  he),  '  is 
of  the  medium  length,  and  the  star  is  in  NiAo ; — you 
may  thus  exactly  determine  mid-spring.  The  people 
are  dispersed  (in  the  fields),  and  birds  and  beasts 
breed  and  copulate.' 

He  further  commanded  the  third  brother  Hst  to 
reside  at  Nan-^'Ao^.  (in  what  was  called  the  Uril- 
liant  Capital),  to  adjust  and  arrange  the  transforma- 
tions of  the  summer,  ami  respectfully  to  observe  the 
exact  limit  (of  the  shadow).  '  The  day,'  (said  he), 
'is  at  its  longest,  and  the  star  is  in  Hwo; — you  may 
thus  exactly  determine  mid-summer.  The  people 
are  more  dispersed ;  and  birds  and  beasts  have  their 
feathers  and  hair  thin,  and  change  their  coats.' 

He  separately  commanded  tlic  second  brother 
Ho  to  reside  at  the  west,  in  what  was  called  the 
Dark  Valley,  and  (tlicrc)  respectfully  to  convoy  the 
setting  sun,  and  to  adjust  and  arrange  the  completing 
Libours  of  the  autumn.  'The  night,'  (siitd  he),  *U 
of  the  medium  length,  and  the  star  is  in  Hsii : — you 
may  thus  exacUy  determine  mid-autumn.  The  people 
feel  at  case,  and  birds  and  beasts  have  their  coats  in 
good  condition." 

He  further  commanded  the  third  brother  Ho  to 


'  YO-i  is  by  sotoc  idcntilied  wiih  Tjlng-iiiu,  in  Shan-tung, 
lai,  3  J*  48',  long.  I » 1"  4' ;  by  others,  it  is  sought  in  Corea. 

*  Nan-ihSo  was  south,  it  is  &aid,  on  the  border  of  An-nan 
or  Cochin-Ciiina.  Tlie  characltrs  for  'in  what  was  called  the 
Brilliant  CaiMtal '  arc  stipposed  to  have  dropt  out  of  the  text. 
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reside  in  the  northern  region,  in  what  was  called 
the  Sombre  Capital,  and  (there)  to  adjust  and  ex- 
amine the  changes  of  the  winter.  '  The  day.'  (said 
he),  '  is  at  its  shortest,  and  the  star  is  in  MSo  ; — yon 
mny  thus  (exactly  dettmiine  mid-winter.  The  people 
keep  in  their  houses,  and  the  coats  of  birds  and 
beasts  are  downy  and  thick.' 

The  Tt  said.  '  Ah  !  you,  Hs!s  and  Hos,  a  round 
year  consists  of  three  hundred,  sixty,  and  six  days. 
Do  you,  by  means  of  the  intercalary  month,  fix  the 
four  seasons,  and  complete  (tht;  period  oQ  tht;  year. 
(Thereafter),  the  various  officers  being  regulated 
in  accordance  with  this,  all  the  works  (of  the  year) 
will  be  fully  performed.' 

■?.  The  Tl  said,  'Who  will  search  out  (for  me) 
a  man  according  to  the  times,  whom  I  can  raise 
and  employ  ?*  Fang--('/ii  said,  '  (Your)  heir- son  Ki^ ' 
is  highly  intelligent.'  The  Tl  said,  'Alas!  he  is 
insincere  and  cjuarrelsome  : — can  he  do?" 

The  Ti  said. '  Who  will  search  out  (for  me)  a  man 
equal  to  the  exigency  of  my  affairs?'  Hwan-tau - 
said,  *Oh!  the  merits  of  the  Minister  of  Works 
have  just  been  displayed  on  a  wide  scale.'  The  Tl 
said,  'Alas!  when  ail  is  ijuiet.  he  talks;  but  when 
employed,  his  actions  turn  out  differently.  He  is 
respectful  (only)  in  appearance.  See !  the  floods 
assail  the  heavens!' 

The    Tl    said,    'Ho!     (President    of)    the    Four 


'  In  Pan  II.  iv.  2,  Yd  sptaks  of  cliis  son  of  Yao  as  '  the  iiaughly 
ATj  of  Tan,*  Tan  probably  being  ihc  nami;  of  a  state,  over  which, 
according  to  traiUUoii,  he  had  been  appoinlcd, 

•  Hwan-Liu  and  ihe  Miiiisicr  of  Works,  ttllon^  he  recommends, 
appeuJ  in  l)ic  next  Bi>ul:  as  great  crin^inals. 
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Mountains*,  destnictive  in  their  overilow  are  the 
waters  of  the  inundation.  In  their  vast  extent  they 
embrace  the  hills  and  overtop  the  great  heights, 
threatening  the  heavens  with  their  floods,  so  that  the 
lower  people  groan  and  murmur!  Is  there  a  capable 
man  to  whom  I  can  assign  the  correction  (of  this 
calamity)?'  All  (in  the  court)  said, 'Ah!  is  there 
not  KhwSn^?'  The  Tl  said,  'Alas!  how  perverse  is 
he  I  He  is  disobedient  to  orders,  and  tries  to  injure 
his  |)eers.'  (The  President  of)  the  Mountains  said, 
•  Well  but — .  Try  if  he  can  (accomplish  the  work).' 
(Khwin)  was  employed  accordingly.  The  T I  said  (to 
him),  'Go:  and  be  reverent!'  For  nine  years  he 
laboured,  but  the  work  was  unaccomplished. 

TheTi  said. '  Ho!  (President  of)  the  Four  Moun- 
tains, I  have  been  on  the  throne  seventy  years.  You 
can  carry  out  my  commands  ; — I  will  resign  my  place 
to  you.'  The  Chief  said, '  1  have  not  the  virtue ; 
I  should  disgrace  your  place.'  (The  Tl)  said,  *  Show 
me  some  one  among  the  illustrious,  or  set  forth 
one  from  among  the  poor  and  mean.'  All  (then) 
said  to  the  Ti,  'There  is  an  unmarried  man  among 
the   lower  people,  called  Shun  of  YU*.'     The  Tl 


•  (President  of)  ihe  Four  ^^ountains,  or  simply  Four  Moun- 
uins,  appears  lo  have  bei-n  ilie  liile  of  ihe  chief  minister  or  Vfio. 
The  four  niounuins  were — mount  'I'li^  in  the  cast ;  HwA  in  tht 
mttx,  in  Shan-tiii ;  Hang  in  ihc  south,  in  HA-imii;  and  H^ng  m 
the  north,  in  A'lh-IL  Tlichc,  piobnUly,  were  the  limits  of  the 
couiury.  so  Car  ss  known,  and  all  wiiliiu  these  points  were  the  care 
of  llic  chief  niinisltT. 

'  Khw&n  is  bchcved  to  have  been  ihc  father  of  VQ,  who  after' 
wirds  coped  succcseTuH)-  with  the  iiiundniion.  Wc  are  told  that 
he  was  carl  of  KMni^,  corresjiunding  tc  the  present  district  of  Hlj, 
in  Sheii-li»i. 

'  See  on  the  title  of  next  Hook. 
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said,  '  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him.  What  have  you 
to  say  about  him  ? '  The  Chief  said,  *  He  is  the  son 
of  a  blind  man.  His  father  was  obstinately  unprin- 
cipled ;  his  (step-)mother  was  insincere ;  his  (half-) 
brother  Hsiang  was  arrogant.  He  has  been  able, 
(however),  by  his  filial  piety  to  live  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  to  lead  them  gradually  to  self-government, 
so  that  they  (no  longer)  proceed  to  great  wicked- 
ness.' The  T !  said,  '  I  will  try  him  ;  I  will  wive 
him,  and  thereby  see  his  behaviour  with  my  two 
daughters.'  (Accordingly)  he  arranged  and  sent 
down  his  two  daughters  to  the  north  of  the  Kwei  \ 
to  be  wives  in  (the  family  of)  Yu.  The  T!  said  to 
them,  '  Be  reverent ! ' 


'  The  Kwei  is  a  small  stream  in  Shan-hst,  which  flows  into 
the  Ho. 


PART    11.     THE    BOOKS   OF   YtJ. 


Book  I.    The  Canon  of  Shun. 


Thk  nooks  of  Yfl  is  the  name  of  this  Part  of  ihc  Shfl,  YQ 
being  (he  dynastic  dcsignaiion  of  Sliun,  as  Thang  was  ih.it 
of  Vao.  It  does  not  appear  so  clearly,  however,  how  i[  came 
to  be  so.  Yu  must  be  the  name  of  a  siale,  and  is  irommonly 
idenUfied  vith  the  present  district -of  An-yt,  In  Aieh  A^u, 
Sban-hs!.  Some  think  that  Vdo,  after  marrying  his  two  daughters 
to  Shun,  appoinu-d  him  lord  of  ihis  state  ;  but  in  the  first 
roeTiiion  of  him  to  Yao  in  the  last  Book,  he  is  called  Shun  of 
Yu.  It  is  gcnetaltv  said  that  Shun'i;  aiii:<:stors  had  been  lords 
of  the  principality  of  Vil  up  to  iIk  time  of  his  father,  who  lost 
his  palrimonj-  and  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  niarr. 
Bui  after  wbiu  lias  been  naid,  in  the  Introducliun,  on  (he  Books 
in  the  6rst  two  Parts  of  the  ShO,  it  will  not  be  thought  surprian^: 
that  much  in  the  accounu  about  Yao  and  Shun  should  be  op^ii 
to  suspicion.  According  to  Mcncius,  IV,  Part  ii,  ch.  i ,  Shun  was 
from  the  country  of  ibe  wild  tribes  on  the  east.  Sze-mi  A'<Aien 
makes  him  to  have  been  descended  from  Hwang-TI,  in  which 
case  he  and  his  wives,  the  daughters  of  Yao,  would  have  had 
ibe  same  ancestor.  Nothing  more  injurious  to  the  fame  of 
YSo  and  Shun,  according  to  Chinese  notions  of  propriety,  could 
be  alleged  against  them. 

Shtm  is  the  sut^ect  of  this  Canon,  as  Ydo  was  of  the  former. 
As  it  now  i»tands,  we  may  divide  it  into  six  chapters : — the  fiTM, 
defcribing  Shun't  virtues  and  gradual  advancement;  the  second. 
V^'s  sati&fartion  with  hts  administration  of  affairs,  and  assiv- 
dating  of  Shun  with  himself  on  the  throne ;  the  third,  the  acts 
of  Shun  in  lh.\l  position ;  the  fourth,  the  demise  of  YSo,  and 
Shan's  accession  as  sole  monarch ;  the  fifth,  his  choice  of 
ministers  and  complete  organization  of  his  govemcncnt;  and 
ifae  Miib,  bi«  death. 
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1.  Examining  into  antiquity,  (we  find  that)  the 
T!  Shun'  was  styled  A'-^Ling-hwA".  His  character 
was  entirely  conformed  to  (that  of)  the  (former)  Tl ; 
he  was  profound,  wise,  accomplished,  and  intellijjent. 
He  was  mild  and  courteous,  and  truly  sincere.  The 
report  of  his  mysterious  virtue  was  heard  on  high, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  office. 

2.  (Shun)  carefully  set  forth  the  beauty  of  the 
five  cardinal  duties,  and  they  came  to  be  (univer- 
sally) observed.  Being  appointed  to  be  General 
Regulator,  the  affairs  of  ev'ery  (official)  department 
were  arranged  in  their  proper  seasons.  (Being 
charged)  to  receive  (the  princes)  from  tlie  four 
quarters  of  the  land,  they  were  all  docilely  sub- 
missive. Being  sent  to  the  great  plains  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  notwiLhstaading  the  tempests  of 
wind,  thunder,  and  rain,  he  did  not  go  astray. 

The  Tl  said,  *  Come,  you  Shnn.  I  have  consulted 
you  on  (all)  affairs,  and  examined  your  words,  and 
found  that  they  can  be  carried  into  practice  ;^ — -(now) 
for  three  years.  Do  you  ascend  the  seat  of  the  Tt." 
Shun  wished  to  decline  in  favour  of  some  one  more 
virtuous,  and  not  to  consent  to  be  (Yao's)  successor. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  (however),  he 
received  (Vjlo's)  retirement  (from  his  duties)  in  the 
temple  of  the  Accomplished  Ancestor-'.* 

3.  He  examined  the  pearl-adorned  turning  sphere, 


'  If  Shun  be  taken  as  an  ejiiihet,  it  will  mean  ■  ihe  Benevo- 
lent and  Sage.' 

'  A'Aung-hwfl,  the  name  of  Shun  according  to  (he  Haii  scholars, 
may  mu-an  ■  ihe  Glorious  (Vdo)  repealed.' 

'  Tlie  Acconiplislied  Anctslor  would  be,  probably,  the  indi- 
\-idual  in  some  distant  time  to  wtiom  \&o  traced  his  possession  of 
the  tlirone. 
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with  its  transverse  tube  of  jade,  and  reduced  to  a 
harmonious  system  (the  movements  of)  the  Seven 
Directors  '. 

Thereafter,  he  sacrificed  specially,  but  with  tlie 
ordinary  forms,  to  God;  sacrificed  with  reverent 
purity  to  the  Six  Honoured  Ones ;  offered  their 
appropriate  sacrifices  to  the  hills  and  rivers ;  and 
extended  his  worship  to  tlie  host  of  spirits  ^* 

He  called  in  (all)  the  five  jade-symbols  of  rank: 
and  when  the  month  was  over,  he  gave  daily  audi- 
ence to  (the  President  of)  the  Four  Mountains,  and 
all  the  Pastors ■\  (finally)  returning  their  symbols  to 
the  various  princes. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  year  he  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  eastwards,  as  far  us  Thai-juny*,  where 
he  presented  a  burnt-offering  to  Heaven,  and  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  the  hills  and  rivers.*  Thereafter 
he  gave  audience  to  the  princes  of  the  east.  He  set 
in  accord  their  seasons  and  months,  and  regulated 
the  days  ;  he  made  uniform  the  standard -tubes,  with 
the  measures  of  lenjjih  ami  of  capacity,  and  the  steel- 
yards; he  regulated  the  five  (classes  of)  ceremonies, 
with  (the  various)  articles  of  introduction, — the  five 


'  Proltubly  (he  i*ven  siars  or  the  Great  Bear. 

'  Who  (he  tSix  Honoured  fines  were  cannot  be  determined 
«iih  ccriaintjr.  An-kwo  thought  they  w<?re.  '  the  seasons,  cold  and 
heat,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  Mars,  and  drought,'  that  is.  certain 
spifils,  supposed  to  rule  over  these  plieiiomena  and  things,  and 
residing  probably  in  different  stars.  The  whole  paragraph  describes 
Shun's  excrciiic  uf  ihc  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  so  far  as  reU- 
giouB  worship  uas  concerned. 

'  The  princcii  or  the  various  state*,  whose  official  chief  was  Ihc 
President  of  the  Four  Mountains,  all  'siiephcrils  of  men.' 

*  Th&i-jung  Is  mount  Ttui,  ia  Shan-tung.  See  noCc  on  the 
IVettdent  of  the  Four  Mountains,  p.  33. 
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symbols  of  jade,  the  three  kinds  of  silk,  the  two 
living  (animals)  and  tlie  one  dead  one.  As  to  the 
five  instruments  of  rank,  when  all  was  over,  he  re- 
turned them.  In  the  fifth  month  he  made  a  similar 
tour  southwards,  as  far  as  the  mountain  of  the  south', 
where  he  observed  the  same  ceremonies  as  at  Th&i. 
In  the  eighth  month  he  made  a  tour  westwards,  as 
far  as  the  mountain  of  the  west\  where  he  did  as 
before.  In  the  eleventh  month  he  made  a  tour 
northwards,  as  far  as  the  mountain  of  the  north '. 
where  he  observed  the  same  ceremonies  as  in  the 
west.  He  (then)  retumetl  (to  the  capital),  went  to 
(the  temple  of)  the  Cultivated  Ancestor',  and  sacri- 
ficed a  single  bull.* 

In  five  years  there  was  one  tour  of  inspection,  and 
there  were  four  appearances  o(  the  princes  at  court. 
They  gave  a  report  (of  their  government)  in  words, 
which  was  clearly  tested  by  their  works.  They  re- 
ceived chariots  and  robes  according  to  their  merits. 

He  instltiiied  the  division  (of  the  land)  into  twelve 
provinces",  raising  altars  upon  twelve  hills  in  them.* 
He  (also)  deepened  the  rivers. 

He  exhibited  (to  the  people)  the  statutory  punish- 
ments, enacting  banishment  as  a  mitigation  of  the 
five  ^reat)  inflictions';  with  the  whip  to  be  em- 
ployed  in   the  magistrates'  courts,  the  stick  to  be 


'  See  note  on  llic  President  of  the  Four  Mountains,  p.  [jg. 

*  Probably  llic  Bame  as  ihe  Accomplished  .\nccsior  on  p.  38. 

*  As  Yfl.  according  to  Part  III,  i,  dividLNJ  llie  land  irilo  nine  pro- 
vinces, ihis  division  of  il  inio  hvcKc  must  have  licen  subscquenl  to 
the  complciion  nf  Yd's  work.     See  on  the  Tribuic  of  Yfl. 

*  Those  five  great  inflictions  were — branding  on  the  foreheail; 
cutting  ofT  the  nose;  culling  oS  the  feet;  castration;  and  dcaih. 
jnfltclcd  in  various  ways. 
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employed  in  schools ',  and  money  to  be  received 
for  redeemable  offences.  Inadvertent  offences  and 
those  which  could  be  ascribed  lo  misfortune  were 
10  be  pardoned,  but  those  who  transgressed  pre- 
sumptuously and  repeatedly  were  to  be  punished 
with  death.  'Let  me  be  reverent!  Let  me  be 
reverent ! '  (he  said  to  himself.)  '  Let  compassion 
rule  in  punishment!' 

He  banished  the  Minister  of  Works  to  Y1I  island ; 
confined  Hwan-t&u  on  mount  K/tun^;  drove  (the 
chief  of)  San-miao  (and  his  people)  into  San-wci. 
and  kept  them  there ;  and  held  Khwan  a  prisoner 
till  death  on  mount  Vu.  These  four  criminals  being 
thus  dealt  witli,  all  under  heaven  acknowledged  tlie 
justice  (of  Shun's  administration)  ^ 

4.  After  twenty-eight  years  the  Tl  deceased, 
when  the  people  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  parent 
for  three  years.  Within  the  four  seas  all  the  eight 
kinds  of  instruments  of  music  were  stopped  and 
hushed.  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  (of  the) 
next  year,  Shun  went  to  (the  temple  of)  tlie  Accom- 
plished Ancestor.* 


'  This  punUhmcnL  vr2s  for  oSiceis  in  training;  not  Tor  hoys  at 
tctiool. 

'  The  MmUter  of  Works,  Hw"an-iAu,  aiul  KhwSn  are  mentioned 
in  the  former  Canon.  VO  island,  or  YQ  .A'au,  was  in  the  extreme 
nonh  of  Ibc  present  dUtiict  of  Ml-yun.  dcparimcnl  Shun-lhien, 
JTih-lt. 

Mooni  A'jSung  wu  in  tlie  district  of  Yung-ting,  lAA'iia.  HQ-nan. 
Saii-miio  wzh  tlie  name  of  a  territory,  embmring  (he  present 
dcpaitmenls  of  WO-Mang  in  HG-pei,  Vo-iiii  in  Hfi-nan,  and 
jnO-iiang^  in  Alang-ht.1.  San-wei  wa«  a  tract  of  country  round 
a  inoDntain  of  the  same  name  in  the  present  depaiiment  of  An- 
bsl.  Kan-sO.  Mount  Yu  was  in  the  pre^^nl  district  of  Than-^^ing, 
>  Sbw-tung. 
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5.  He  deliberated  with  (die  President  of)  the 
l-~our  Monnuins  how  to  throw  open  the  doors  (of 
com  muni  cat  ion  between  himself  and  the)  four 
(quarters  of  the  hind),  and  how  he  could  see  with 
the  eyes,  and  hear  wiil^  the  cars  of  all. 

He  consuhed  with  the  twelve  Pastors',  and  said 
to  them,  'The  food! — it  depends  on  observing  the 
seasons.  Be  kind  to  the  distant,  and  cultivate  the 
ability  of  the  near.  Give  honour  to  tlie  virtuous, 
and  your  confidence  to  the  good,  while  you  discoun- 
teiiaiice  the  artful ; — so  .'ihall  the  barbarous  tribes 
lead  on  one  another  to  make  tlieir  submission.' 

Shun  said,  '  Ho!  (President  of)  the  Four  Moun- 
tains, is  there  any  one  who  can  with  vigforons  ser- 
vice attend  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  Tl,  whom  1  may 
appoint  to  be  General  Regulator,  to  assist  me  in 
(all)  affairs,  managing  each  department  according  to 
its  nature?"  All  (in  the  court)  replied,  'There  is 
Po-yii '.  the  Minister  of  Works.'  The  Tt  said. '  Yes. 
Ho!  Yn,  you  have  regulated  the  water  and  the 
land.  In  this  (new  office)  exert  yourself.'  Yii  did 
obeisance  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  wished 
to  decline  in  favour  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
or  Hsieh,  or  KAo-yilo.  The  Ti  said,  'Yes.  but  do 
you  go  (and  undertake  the  dutle.s).' 

The  Tl  said,  '  A7/i",  the  black-haired  people  are 
(still)  suffering  from  famine.     Do  you.  O  prince,  as 


'  These  were  ihe  twelve  princes  holding  the  chief  sway  and 
superintendence  in  his  twelve  provinces. 

•  Po-yO  is  ihe  great  Yu,  the  founder  of  the  HsiS  dynasty.  Po 
denotes,  probably,  his  order  as  ihe  eldest  among'  his  bi-olhers. 

*  K'hi  via-s  the  name  of  llie  iVIini8li;r  of  Agriculture,  bcllcr  known 
in  the  Shih  and  oiher  books  a»  H.^u-<ti,  the  progenitor  of  the  kings 
of  Aau.    See  the  legend  about  him  in  the  Shih,  Tart  111,  ii.  Ode  i. 
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Minister  of  Agriculture,  (continue  to)  sow  (for  them) 
the  various  kinds  of  grain.' 

The  Tf  said.  '  Hsieh '.  the  people  arc  (still) 
wanting^  in  affection  for  one  another,  and  do  not 
docilely  observe  the  five  orders  of  relationship.  It 
is  yours,  as  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  reverently 
to  set  forth  the  lessons  of  duty  belonging  to  tliose 
five  orders.     Do  so  with  gentleness.' 

The  Tl  said,  *Kao-ydo\  the  barbarous  tribes 
trouble  our  great  land.  There  are  (also)  robbers, 
murderers,  insurgents,  and  traitors.  It  is  yours,  as 
the  Minister  of  Crime,  to  use  the  five  punishments 
to  deal  with  their  offences.  For  the  infliction  of 
lese  there  are  the  three  appointed  places.  There 
are  the  five  cases  in  which  banishment  in  the  appro- 
priate places  is  to  be  resorted  to,  to  which  places, 
though  live,  three  localities  are  assigned.  Perform 
your  duties  with  intelligence,  and  you  will  secure 
a  sincere  (submission).' 

The  Tl  said,  *  Who  can  superintend  my  works,  as 
they  severally  require  ?'  All  (in  the  court)  replied, 
"Is  there  not  /Tui'?'  The  Ti  said,  'Yes.  Ho! 
^ui,  you  must  be  Minister  of  Works.'  ^ui  did 
obeisance  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  wished 
to  decline  in  favour  of  ShO,  AV/iang,  or  Po-yti.     The 


'  Hach  WIS  honoured  bj-  ihc  king<i  of  ihe  Shang  dynasty  as  ihclr 

lilor.     See  ihe  Sbih,  Pari  IV,  lii.  Odes  3  and  4. 
*  See  tUe  prelitninar)-  ntXe  lo  Dook  iii- 

'  iTui  was  001  claimed  by  any  great  family  as  its  progeniior, 
bui  be  was  liandeil  iluwn  by  indtiion  as  a  great  artificer.  See 
a  reference  to  him  in  Van  V,  xxii,  3.  SbQ  :ind  A'Aiang  must 
have  been  named  from  ttwir  skill  in  making  halberds  and  axes. 
The  YO  (quite  difTercut  from  the  name  uf  ihu  great  YQ)  in  I'o-yU 
.gives  us  no  indication  of  the  skill  of  that  individual. 
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Tl  said,  'Yes,  but  do  you  go  (and  undertake  the 
duties).     Effect  a  harmony  (in  all  tlie  departments).' 

The  Tt  said, '  Who  can  superintend,  as  the  nature 
of  the  charge  requires,  the  grass  and  trees,  with  the 
birds  and  beasts  on  my  hills  and  in  my  marshes?' 
All  (in  the  court)  replied,  '  Is  there  not  Yl'  ?'  The 
Tl  said,  '  Yes.  Ho  !  Yl,  do  you  be  my  Forester.' 
Yl  did  obeisance  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and 
wished  to  decline  in  favour  of  A'll,  HQ,  Hsiung, 
or  PP.  The  Tl  said,  *  Yes,  but  do  you  go  (and 
undertake  the  duties).  You  must  manage  them 
harmoniously.' 

The  Tl  said, '  Ho !  (President  of  the)  Four  Moun- 
tains, is  there  any  one  able  to  direct  my  three 
(religious)  ceremonies'-?'  All  (in  the  court)  an- 
swered, '  Is  there  not  Po-l»?'  The  Tl  said. '  Yes. 
Ho !  Po,  you  must  be  the  Arranger  in  the  Ancestral 
Temple.  Morning  and  night  be  reverent.  lie  upright, 
be  pure.'  Po  did  obeisance  with  his  head  lo  the 
ground,  and  wished  to  decline  in  favour  of  Khwei 
or  Lung.  The  Ti  said,  '  Yes.  but  do  you  go  (and 
undertake  the  duties).     Be  reverential!'* 

The  Tl  said.  *  Khwei*.  I  appoint  you  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Music,  and  to  teach  our  sons,  so  that  the 
straightforward  shall  yet  be  mild ;  the  gentle,  dig- 
nified ;  the  strong,  not  tyrannical ;  and  tlie  impetuous. 


'  For  Yi,  see  the  preliminary  noie  lo  Book  iv.  He  wishes  here* 
lo  decline  his  appoinlment  in  favour  of  A'Q  ('The  Cedar'),  Hft 
(•  The-  Tiger  ').  Hsiung  (■  1  lie  Ittar ').  or  P!  ('  Tlie  Grisly  Bear  '). 

'  The  three  ceremonies  were  the  observances  in  Ihir  worship  of 
the  Spiriw  of  Heaven,  ilic  Spirits  of  Ear(h,  and  the  Spirits  of  Men. 

■  Po-S  was  the  progenitor  of  the  great  family  of  A'iang,  members 
of  which  ruled  in  /Chi  and  other  stales 

•  or  Khuri  we  know  nothing  more  than  what  is  here  told  tis. 
The  character  denotes  a  monstrous  animal, '  a  dragon  with  one  leg.' 
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not  arrogant.  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  earnest 
thoujjht :  singing  is  tlie  prolonged  utterance  of  that 
expression  ;  the  notes  accompany  that  utterance,  and 
ihey  are  harmonized  themselves  by  the  standard- 
tubes.  (In  tliis  way)  the  eight  different  kinds  of 
musical  instruments  can  be  adjusted  so  tJiat  one 
shall  not  take  from  or  interfere  witli  another :  and 
spirits  and  men  arc  brought  into  harmony.'  Khwei 
said/ 1  smite  the(sounding-)stone,  I  gentlystrike  it.and 
the  various  animals  lead  on  one  another  to  dance,' 

The  Tl  said,  '  Lung'.  1  abominate  slanderous 
sjjcakers  and  destroyers  of  the  (right)  ways,  who 
agitate  and  alarm  my  people.  1  appoint  you  to 
be  the  Minister  of  Communication.  Early  and  late 
give  forth  my  orders  and  report  to  me,  seeing  that 
evcr)'thing  is  true.' 

The  Tl  said.  '  Ho!  you.  twenty  and  two  men,  be 
reverent;  so  shall  you  be  helpful  to  the  business 
(entrusted  to  me  by)  Heaven.'* 

Every  three  years  there  was  an  examination  of 
merits,  and  after  three  examinations  the  undeserving 
were  degraded,  and  the  deserving  iidvanced.  (By 
this  arrangement)  the  duties  of  all  the  departments 
were  fully  discharged ;  the  (people  of)  San-miao 
(also)  were  discriminated  and  separated. 

6.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Shun  was 
called  to  employment.  Thirty  years  he  was  on  the 
throne  (with  Ydo).  Fifty  years  afterwards  he  went 
on  high  and  died  -.* 


'  Wc  are  in  ignorance  of  Lung,  as  wc  are  of  Khwei,  The 
tiuracier  denotes  '  ihe  dragon.' 

'  The  Chinese  text  Js  here  difficult  to  construe.  JCU  Hd  sajs 
that  the  term  *  went  on  high  '  is  appropriate  to  the  death  o(  the  Son 
or  Heaven;  and  ibat  die  meaning  is  ihai  Shun  went  to  heaven. 
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BcKiK   II.     Teie  Counsels  of  the  Great  Yu. 

Of  ilie  nix  classes  of  documents  in  ihc  ShA,  'Counsel'  are  the 
sccomi,  containing  the  wise  remarks  and  suggestions  uf  high 
officers  on  ihc  subjir-ct  of  govcrnmenL 

This  Book  may  Iw  divided  into  three  cliapier's: — the  first,  con- 
taining counsi^ls  of  Ytl  and  Yl  on  principles  and  melhods  of 
governnn.nl;  llic  second,  occupied  \^'nU  Shuns  resignaiion  of , 
th<?  aiiminisiration  lo  YU.  and  containing  also  many  «age 
observations  and  maxirn-t;  an<i  itic  third,  describing  Yfl's 
operations  again;;!  the  pi:oplc  of  Miflo,  and  coimt^els  addr<:£sed 
to  liim  by  YJ.  The  style  differs  from  thiH  of  ihe  Canons ;  being] 
more  senleniious,  and  falling  occasionally  into  rhyme. 

I.  Examining  into  anliqiiity.  (wc  find  that)  the 
Great  Yii '  was  styled  WSn-ming  -.  Having  ar- 
ranged and  divided  (the  land),  all  to  the  four  seas, 
in  reverent  response  to  the  Tl.  he  said,  'If  the 
soverpign  can  realize  the  dlfiictiky  of  his  sovereign- 
ship,  and  the  minister  the  difficulty  of  his  ministry, 
the  government  will  be  well  ordered,  and  the  black- 
haired  people  will  sedulously  seek  to  be  virtuous.' 

The  Tl  said,  'Yes;  let  this  really  be  the  case, 
and  good  words  will  nowhere  lie  hidden;  no  men  of 
virtue  and  talents  will  be  left  neglected,  away  from, 
cot]rt,  antl  the  myriad  states  will  all  enjoy  repose. 
(But)  to  obtain  the  views  of  all ;  to  give  up  one's 
opinion  and  follow  that  of  others;  to  keep  from 
oppressing   the   helpless,   and    not   to   neglect   the 


'  The  name  YU,  taken  as  an  epithet,  would  mean  ' the  Un- 
constrained' As  an  epithet  after  death,  tl  lian  the  meaning  of 
'  Receiving  the  ResiRnmion  and  Pcrfeciing  the  Merit ;'  but  this  is 
evidently  based  on  the  commonly  rccei\'ed  history  of  Yd. 

^  VVilin-ming  may  be  lianslated, '  the  Accomplished  and  the  Issuer 
of  Gommands. 
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Straitened  and  poor; — it  was  only  the  (former)  Tl 
who  could  attain  to  this.' 

Yl  said,  '  Oh  !  your  virtue,  O  Ti.  is  vast  and  in- 

ssant.  It  is  sagely,  spirit-like,  awe-inspiring,  antl 
adorned  with  all  accomplishments.  Great  Heaven 
regarded  you  with  its  favour,  and  bestowed  on  you  its 
appointment  Suddenly  you  possessed  all  within  the 
four  seas,  and  became  niler  of  all  under  heaven.'* 

Yti  said.' Accordance  with  the  right  leads  to  good 
fortune:  following  what  is  opposed  to  it,  to  bad; — 
the  shadow  and  the  echo.'  Yl  said,  'Alas]  be 
cautious!  Admonish  yourself  to  caution,  when  there 
seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  anxiety.  Do  not  fail  to 
observe  the  laws  and  ordinances.  Do  not  find  your 
enjoyment  In  idleness.  Do  not  go  to  excess  in 
pleasure.  In  your  employment  of  men  of  worth.  let 
_DOnc  come  between  you  and  them.  Put  away  evil 
rithout  hesitation.  Do  not  carrj'  out  plans,  of  {i\\f. 
wisdom  of)  which  you  have  doubts.  Study  that  all 
your  purposes  may  be  with  the  light  of  reason.     Do 

)t  go  against  what  is  right,  to  get  the  praise  of  the 

Fpeople.    Do  not  oppose  the  people's  (wishes),  to  follow 

your  own  desires.     (Attend  to  these  things)  without 

idleness  or  omission,  and  the  barbarous  tribes  all 

around  will  come  and  acknowledge  your  sovereignty.' 

Yu  said, '  Oh  !  think  (of  these  thing.s).  O  Ti  The 
virtue  (of  the  ruler)  is  seen  in  (his)  good  goveri\- 
ment,  and  that  government  in  the  nourishing  of 
the  people.  There  are  water,  fire,  metal,  woofi, 
le  earth,  and  grain, — these  must  be  duly  regu- 
ited ;  there  are  the  rectification  of  (the  people's) 
virtue,  (the  tools  and  other  things)  that  supply  the 
conveniences  of  life,  and  the  securing  abundant 
means  of  sustentation, — these  must  be  harmoniously 
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attentieti  to.  When  the  nine  services  (thus  indicated) 
have  been  orderly  accomplished,  tliat  accomplish- 
ment will  be  hailed  by  (the  people's)  songs.  Caution 
them  with  gentle  (words),  correct  them  with  the 
majesty  (of  law),  stimulate  them  with  the  songs  on 
those  nine  subjects, — in  order  th.it  (your  success)  may 
not  suffer  diminution."  The  Tl  said,  '  The  earth  has 
been  reduced  (o  order,  and  the  (influences  of)  heaven 
produce  their  complete  effect;  those  six  maga^tines 
and  three  ilepartment-s  of  (t^overnmental)  action  are 
all  truly  regulated,  aiul  may  be  depended  on  for 
a  myriad  generations  :• — this  is  your  merit.' 

2.  The  Tl  said.  'Come,  you  Yi'i.  I  have  occu- 
pied my  place  for  thirty  and  three  years.  I  am 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the 
laborious  duties  weary  me.  Do  you,  eschewing  all 
indolence,  take  the  leading  of  my  people'  YU  re- 
plied. '  My  virtue  is  not  equal  (to  the  position),  and 
the  people  will  not  repose  in  me.  (But  there  is) 
Kao-ySo  with  vigorous  activity  sowing  abroad  his 
virtue,  which  has  descended  on  the  black-haired 
people,  till  they  cherish  him  in  their  hearts.  O  T!, 
think  of  him  !  When  I  think  of  him,  (my  mind)  rests 
on  him  (as  the  man  fit  for  this  place)  :  when  I  would 
put  him  out  of  my  thoughts,  (my  mind  still)  rests  on 
him;  when  I  name  and  speak  of  him,  (my  mind) 
rests  on  him  (for  this) ;  the  sincere  outgoing  of  my 
thoughts  about  him  is  that  he  is  the  man,  O  Tl, 
think  of  his  merits." 

The  Tt  said,  '  Kao-yAo,  that  of  these  my  minis- 
ters and  all  (my  people)  hardly  one  is  found  to 
offend  against  the  regulations  of  the  government  is 
owing  to  your  being  Minister  of  Crime,  and  intelli- 
gent in   the   use  of  the  five  punishments,  thereby 
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assisting  (the  inculcation  of)  the  five  cardinal  duties, 
with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  my  government, 
and  that  through  punishment  there  may  come  to 
Iw  no  pimishments,  but  the  people  accord  with  (the 
path  of)  the  Mean.  (Continue  to)  be  strenuous.' 
Ksio-y5o  replied,  '  Your  virtue,  O  Ti,  is  faultless. 
You  condescend  to  your  ministers  with  a  kindly 
ease ;  you  preside  over  the  multitudes  with  a  gene- 
rous forbearance.  Punishments  do  not  extend  to 
(the  criminal's)  heirs,  while  rewards  reach  to  (suc- 
ceeding) generations.  You  pardon  inadvertent 
faults,  however  great,  and  punish  purposed  crimes, 
however  small.  In  cases  of  doubtful  crimes,  you 
deal  with  them  lightly:  in  cases  of  doubtful  merit. 
you  prefer  the  high  estimation.  Rather  than  put  an 
innocent  person  to  death,  you  will  run  the  risk  of 
irregularity  and  error.  This  life-loving  virtue  has 
penetrated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  this  is  why 
they  do  not  render  themselves  liable  to  be  punished 
by  your  officers.'  The  Tl  said,  '  That  I  am  able 
to  follow  and  obtain  what  I  desire  in  my  govern- 
ment, the  people  responding  everywhere  as  if  moved 
by  the  wind, — this  is  your  excellence.' 

The  Tl  said,  'Come  Yu.  The  Inundating  waters 
filled  me  with  dread,  when  you  accomplished  truly 
(all  that  you  had  represented),  and  completed  your 
service; — thus  showing  your  superiority  to  other 
men.  Full  of  toilsome  earnestness  in  the  service  of 
the  country,  and  sparing  In  your  expenditure  on 
your  family,  and  this  without  being  full  of  yourself 
and  elated, — you  (again)  show  your  superiority  to 
other  men.  You  are  without  any  prideful  assump- 
tion, but  no  one  under  heaven  can  contest  with  you 
the  palm  of  ability ;   you  make  no  boasting,  but  no 
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one  under  heaven  can  contest  with  you  the  palm  of 
merit.  I  sec  how  great  Is  your  virtue,  how  admir- 
able your  vast  achievements.  The  determinate 
appointment  of  Heaven  rests  on  yoiir  person;  you 
must  eventually  ascend  (the  throne)  of  the  great 
sovereign.*  The  mind  of  man  is  restless,  prone  (to 
err):  its  affinity  to  what  is  right  is  small.  Be  dis- 
criminating, be  uniform  (in  the  pursuit  of  what  is 
right),  that  you  may  sincerely  hold  fast  the  Mean. 
Do  not  listen  to  unsubstantiated  words  ;  do  not 
follow  plans  about  which  you  have  not  sought 
counsel.  Of  all  who  are  to  be  loved,  is  not  the 
ruler  the  chief?  Of  all  who  are  to  be  feared,  are 
not  the  people  the  chief?  If  the  multitude  were 
witliout  their  sovereign  Head,  whom  should  they 
sustain  aloft  ?  If  the  sovereign  had  not  the  multi- 
tude, there  would  be  none  to  guard  the  country  for 
him.  Be  reverential!  Carefully  maintain  the  throne 
which  you  are  to  occupy,  cultivating  (the  virtues) 
that  are  to  be  desired  in  you.  If  within  the  four 
seas  there  be  distress  and  poverty,  your  Heaven- 
conferred  revenues  will  come  to  a  perpetual  end. 
It  is  the  mouth  which  sends  forth  what  is  good,  and 
raises  up  war.     I  will  not  alttrr  my  word.s.' 

YU  said,  '  Submit  the  meritorious  ministers  one 
by  one  to  the  trial  of  divination',  and  let  the  favour- 
ing indication  be  followed-'  The  Tl  replied,  '(Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  for)  the  regulation  of  divination, 
one  should  first  make  up  his  mind,  and  afterwards 
refer  (his  judgment)  to  the  great  tortoise-shell.  My 
mind  (in  this  matter)  was  determined  in  the  first 
place ;    I    consulted  and   dehberated  with    all  (my 
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ministers  ami  people),  and  they  were  of  one  accord 
with  mc.  The  spirits  signified  their  assent,  and  the 
tortoise-shell  and  divining  stalks  concurred.  Divi- 
nation, when  fortunate,  should  not  be  repeated.'* 
Yu  did  obeisance  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  am! 
firmly decHned  (the  place).  The  TI  said,  'You  must 
not  do  so.  It  is  you  who  can  suitably  (occupy  my 
place).*  On  the  first  morning  of  the  first  month,  (Yil) 
received  the  appointment  in  tlie  temple  (dedicated  by 
Shun)  to  tlie  spirits  of  his  ancestors ',  and  took  the 
leading  of  all  the  officers,  as  had  been  done  by  the  T  ( 
at  tlie  commencement  (of  his  government).* 

3.  The  Tl  said,  'Alas!  O  Yu,  there  is  only  the 
lord  of  Mi&o  -  who  refuses  obedience ;  do  you  go 
and  correct  him,'  YU  on  this  assembled  all  the 
princes,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  host,  saying,  '  Ye 
multitudes  here  arrayed,  listen  all  of  you  to  my 
orders.  Stupid  is  this  lordofMiao,  ignorant,  erring, 
and  disrespectful.  Despiteful  and  insolent  to  others, 
he  thinks  that  all  ability  and  virtue  are  with  himself. 
A  rebel  to  the  right,  he  destroys  (all  the  obliga- 
tions of)  virtue.  Superior  men  are  kept  by  him  in 
obscurity,  and  mean  men  fill  (ail)  the  offices.  The 
people  reject  him  and  will  not  protect  him.     Heaven 


*  Many  coolend  that  Ihis  was  the  ancestral  temple  of  Yfio. 
But  ve  learn  from  Confucius,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
Doctrioe  of  ihc  Mean,  that  Shun  had  established  such  a  temple 
for  his  own  ancestors,  which  muHt  be  that  imendcii  here, 

'  The  lord  of  Milo  against  whom  YQ  proceeded  would  not 
be  ibe  one  whom  Shun  banbhed  to  San-wet,  as  related  in  the 
former  Book,  hut  some  chicfiain  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
people,  wbo  bad  been  left  in  their  native  seat.  That  Yao,  Shun. 
tuid  Yu  were  all  obliged  to  lake  active  mrasuies  against  the 
people  of  Mtio,  tbows  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Chinese  sway 
established  over  the  countr>'. 
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is  sending  down  calamities  upon  him.*  I  therefore, 
along  witli  you,  my  multitude  of  gallant  men,  bear 
the  instructions  (of  tlic  Tl)  to  punish  his  crimes. 
Do  you  proceed  with  united  heart  and  strength,  so 
shall  our  enterprize  be  crowned  with  success.' 

At  the  end  of  three  decades,  the  people  of  MiAo 
continued  rebellious  against  the  commands  (Issued 
to  them),  when  Yl  came  to  the  help  of  Yii,  saying, 
'  It  is  virtue  that  moves  Heaven  :  there  is  no  dis- 
tance to  which  it  does  not  reach.  Pride  brings  loss, 
and  humility  receives  increase  : — this  is  the  way  of 
Heaven.*  In  the  early  time  of  the  TJ.  when  he  was 
living  by  mount  Ll'.  he  went  Into  the  fields,  and 
daily  cried  with  tears  to  compassionate  Heaven, 
and  to  his  parents,  taking  to  himself  all  guilt,  and 
charging  himself  with  (their)  wickedness.*  (At  the 
same  time)  with  respectful  service  he  appeared  be- 
fore Kft-sAu,  looking  grave  and  awe-struck,  till  Kfl 
also  became  transformed  by  his  example.  Entire 
sincerity  moves  spiritual  beings. — how  much  more 
will  it  move  this  lord  of  MiAo !  '*  Yu  did  homage  to 
the  excellent  words,  and  said,  'Yes.'  (Thereupon) 
he  led  back  liis  army,  having  drawn  oflf  the  troops. 
The  Tl  set  about  diffusing  on  a  grand  scale  the 
virtuous  influences  of  peace ; — -with  shields  and 
feathers  they  danced  between  the  two  staircases  (in 
his  courtyard).  In  seventy  days,  the  lord  of  MiSo 
came  (and  made  his  submission). 


'  Mount  LI  is  found  in  a  hill  near  PhQ  Aiu.  dcparLmcnt  of 

Phing-yaiig,  Shan-hs!.  It  is  diflicull  to  rtrconctlc  whal  Vi  8aj-s 
here  of  Sbun  'in  h\>  early  life'  and  his  fjlhcr  Kfl-sfiu  with  ihc 
account  of  it  as  happcnin;;  when  Shun  was  fifty  yeais  old;  see 
Menchiii  V,  Part  i,  ch.  5.  TUl-  whole  is  legendary,  and  there  were» 
no  doubt,  more  forms  of  the  legend  than  one. 
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Book  III.    Tue  Colinsei,s  or  Kao-vao. 

KJto-rXo  was  Minister  of  Crime  lo  Shun,  and  is  still  cclcbraU-d 
In  China  as  ilie  model  for  nil  administTaioni  of  justice.  There 
are  few  or  iio  reliable  details  of  his  history.  Sze-Ri&  A'Aien 
say*  thai  Yli,  on  his  accession  to  llic  ihronc,  made  KSo-yiu 
his  chief  minister,  with  the  view  of  his  ultimately  succeeding 
him.  but  that  the  desijjn  was  fruslraied  by  KAo-yjo's  death. 
Bui  if  there  had  been  *uch  a  tradJlion  in  the  linn:  of  Slencius, 
he  would  probably  havt  mcniioned  it,  when  defending  V'tl  from 
the  charge  of  being  inferior  to  YSo  and  Shun,  who  resigned  the 
throne  to  llw  worihicsi.  whereas  he  iransmilled  it  to  his  son. 
K£o-yio*9  surname  was  Yen,  but  an  end  was  made  of  hi^ 
representatives,  when  llie  urincipality  belonging  to  them  was 
extinguished  Id  the  dynasty  of  A'Au  by  the  ambitious  state  of 
JCAii.  There  is  still  a  family  in  China  wiiti  the  bumame  KSo, 
claiming  lo  be  descended  from  this  ancient  worthy;  but  Kao 
and  YAo  are  to  be  taken  together  in  the  Shfi  as  his  name. 

Tite  *  Counsels'  in  the  Rook  iLo  not  appear  as  addressed  directly 
to  Shun,  but  a/e  found  in  a  convcrKition  between  Yti  and 
Kao-ySo,  ihe  latter  being  ihe  chief  speaker.  The  whole  may 
be  divided  into  four  chapters :— the  first,  rnunciating  the 
principle  that  in  goveinment  the  great  thing  is  for  the  rtiler 
to  pursue  the  course  of  his  virtue,  which  wilt  be  seen  in  his 
kiKjwlcdgc  and  choice  of  men  for  office,  thereby  securing  the 
repose  of  the  people  ;  the  second,  illusLraiing  how  men  may  be 
known;  the  third,  treating  of  the  repose  of  the  people;  in  the 
founli,  the  spcikcr  asserts  the  reasonableness  of  his  sentiments, 
and  humbly  expresses  his  own  desire  to  be  helpful  to  tlit- 
sovereign. 

].  Examining  into  antiquity,  (we  find  that)  Kko- 
)-Ao  said.  '  If  (the  sovereign)  sincerely  pursues  the 
course  of  his  virtue,  the  counsels  (offered  to  him) 
will  be  intelligent,  and  the  aids  (of  admonition  that 
he  receives)  will  be  harnioniotis.'  Yli  said,  '  Yes. 
but  explain  yourself.'  Kao-ySo  said,  *  Oh  !  let  him 
be  careful  about  his  personal  cultivation,  with 
thoughu  that   are   far-reaching,   and   thus   he   will 
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produce  a  generous  kindness  And  nice  observance 
of  distinctions  among  the  nine  branches  of  his 
kindred.  All  the  intelligent  (also)  will  exert  them- 
selves in  his  service  ;  and  in  this  way  from  what 
is  near  he  will  reach  to  what  is  distant.'  Yli  did 
homage  to  the  excellent  words,  and  said.  '  Yes.' 
Kdo-y^o  continued,  'Oh!  it  lies  in  knowing  men. 
and  giving  repose  to  the  people.'  Yii  said.  'Alas! 
to  attain  to  both  these  things  might  well  be  a  diffi- 
culty even  to  the  Ti.  When  (the  sovereign)  knows 
men,  he  is  wise,  and  can  put  every  one  into  the 
office  for  which  he  is  fit.  WTien  he  gives  repose 
to  the  people,  his  kindness  is  felt,  and  the  black- 
haired  race  cherish  hJm  in  their  hearts.  When  he 
can  be  (thus)  wise  and  kind,  what  occasion  will  he 
have  for  anxiety  about  a  Hwan-tAu  ''  what  to  be 
removing  a  lord  of  MiSo  ?  what  to  fear  any  one 
of  fair  words,  insinuating  appearance,  and  great 
artfulness  ?' 

2.  KAo-yfto  said,  '  Oh  !  there  are  in  all  nine 
virtues  to  be  discovered  in  conduct,  and  when  we 
say  that  a  man  possesses  (any)  virtue,  dial  is  as 
much  as  to  say  he  does  such  and  such  things/ 
YU  asked,  '  What  (are  the  nine  virtues)  ? "  Kio- 
yAo  replied,  'Affability  combined  with  dignity; 
mildness  combined  with  firmness ;  bluntness  com- 
bined with  respectfulness :  aptness  for  government 
combined  with  reverent  caution  ;  docility  combined 
with  boldness  ;  -straightforwardness  combined  with 
gentleness ;  an  easy  negligence  combined  with  dis- 
crimination ;  boldness  combined  with  sincerity  ;  and 
valour  combined  with  righteousness.  (When  these 
qualities  are)  displayed,  and  that  continuously,  have 
we  not  the  good  (officer)  ?    When  there  is  a  daily 
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display  of  three  (of  these)  virtues,  their  passcssor 
could  early  and  laie  regulate  and  brighien  the  clan 
(of  which  he  was  made  chief).  When  there  is  a 
daily  severe  and  reverent  cultivation  of  six  of  them, 
their  possessor  could  brilliantly  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  Slate  (with  which  he  was  invested).  When 
(such  men)  are  all  received  and  advanced,  the  pos- 
sessors of  those  nine  virtues  will  be  emjiloyed  in 
(the  public)  service.  The  men  of  a  thousand  and 
men  of  a  hundred  will  be  in  their  offices;  the 
\'arious  ministers  will  emulate  one  another  ;  all  the 
officers  will  accomplish  their  duties  at  the  proper 
times,  observant  of  the  five  seasons  (as  the  several 
elements  predominate  In  them), — and  thus  their 
various  duties  will  be  fully  accomplished.  Let  not 
(the  Son  of  Heaven)  set  to  the  holders  of  states 
the  example  of  indolence  or  dissoluteness.  Let  him 
be  wary  and  fearful,  (remembering  that)  in  one  day 
or  two  days  there  may  occur  ten  thousand  springs 
of  things.  Let  him  not  have  his  various  officers 
cumberers  of  their  places.  The  work  is  Heaven's  : 
men  must  act  for  it ! '  * 

J.  'From  Heaven  are  the  (social)  relationships 
with  their  several  duties  ;  we  are  charged  with  (the 
enforcement  of)  those  five  duties  ; — and  lo !  we  have 
the  five  courses  of  honourable  conduct*.  From 
Heaven  are  the  (social)  distinctions  with  their 
several  ceremonies:  from  us  come  tlie  observances 
of  those  five  ceremonies  ; — and  lo !   they  appear  in 


'  Tbe  Civc  duties  are  ttioftc  belong^ing  to  the  five  relalionships, 
which  arc  Ihc  coriRtituents  of  society ; — those  between  liiuband 
and  Wire,  fuber  and  son,  ruler  and  subject,  elder  brother  and 
younger,  friend  and  friend. 
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regular  practice  '.  When  (sovereign  and  ministers 
show)  a  common  reverence  and  united  respect  for 
these,  lo !  ihc  moral  nature  (of  the  people)  is  made 
harmonious.  Heaven  graciously  distinj^uishes  the 
virtuous  ;^are  there  not  the  five  habiliments,  five 
decorations  of  them*?  Heaven  punishes  the 
guilty  ; — ^are  there  not  the  five  punishments,  to  be 
severally  used  for  that  purpose?  The  business  of 
government !— ought  we  not  to  be  earnest  in  it? 
ougKt  we  not  to  be  earnest  in  it  ?  * 

*  Heaven  hears  and  sees  as  our  people  hear  and 
see ;  Heaven  brightly  approves  and  displays  its 
terrors  as  our  people  brighdy  approve  and  would 
awe ; — such  connexion  is  there  between  the  upper 
and  lower  (worlds).  How  reverent  ought  the  masters 
of  territories  to  be ! '  * 

4.  Kao-yao  said, '  My  words  are  in  accordance  with 
reason,  and  may  be  put  in  practice.'  YU  said,  '  Yes. 
your  words  may  be  put  in  practice,  and  crowned 
with  success.'  KS.o-ydo  added,  '(As  to  that)  I  do 
not  know,  but  1  wish  daily  to  be  helpful.  May  (the 
government)  be  perfected  !  ' 


Book  IV.     Teie  Y|  and  Kl. 

Yt  and  Ki,  the  names  of  Shun's  Forester  and  Alinister  of 
Agricullure,  boili  of  wlium  receive  llictr  appoint m en Iti  in  Book  i, 
occur  near  the  comTnencemMit  of  this  Book,  and  occasion  is 
thence  taken  ;o  give  its  tiiLe  lo  ibe  whole.  But  wiihoui  gooil 
reason ;  for  these  worthies  do  not  appear  at  all  as  iuterlocutors 


'  The  five  ocremoniesarehere  [hose  belonging  to  the  distinctions 
of  rank  in  connexion  wilh  Uk  five  constituent  relauons  of  socielj', 
'  See  in  next  Book,  ch.  1. 
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in  Jl  Ya  is  ibc  principal  speaker ;  ihc  Book  belongs  lo  ihe 
class  of  'Counsels.' 

To  Yi  liii-re  is.,  of  course,  assigned  an  aiicienl  and  illustrious 
doccnl ;  wlial  is  of  more  imponance,  is  that  the  lords  of  A'Ain. 
who  finitllv  MipfTSfdixl  the  Icings  of  Xaa,  traced  llieir  lineage  in 
hisn.  A'M  was  the  name  of  Al,  the  character  for  the  latter  tenn 
meaning  'Millet,'  aitd  A'M  uas  &o  styled  from  his  labours  m 
teaching  iho  people  to  sow  and  reap,  eo  that  AT  became  equi- 
valem  lo  '  Mioisier  of  Agriculture.' 

The  conlenis  of  ilie  Book  havi:  been  divided  into  three  chapters. 
The  6rst  gives  a  conversation  between  Shun  and  Yu.  Vu 
relalrs  his  own  diligence  and  achievrirtcnis  us  a  model  to  Shun, 
and  gives  him  various  admonitions,  while  Shun  insists  un  what 
his  ministers  should  be,  and  wherein  he  ivi&hed  them  to  help 
him.  In  the  second  chapter,  Khwei,  the  Minister  of  Musir, 
makes  his  appearance ;  il  has  no  apparrni  connexion  wiili  the 
fonner.  In  die  third,  Shun  and  Kao-yAo  sing  to  each  other 
on  the  mmtial  relation  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers. 

r.  The  TJ  said,  'Come  Yll,  you  a].so  must  have 
excellent  words  (to  bring  before  me).'  Yu  did 
obeisance,  and  said,  'Oh!  what  can  I  say,  O  Ti. 
(after  Kao-ySo)?  I  can  (only)  think  of  maintaining 
a  daily  assiduity.'  Kio-ydo  said.  'Alas!  will  yon 
describe  it  ? '  Yli  replied,  '  The  inundating  waters 
seemed  lo  assail  the  heavens,  and  in  their  vast 
extent  embraced  the  hills  and  overtopped  the  great 
mounds,  so  that  the  people  were  bewildered  and 
overwhelmed.  I  mounted  my  four  conveyances', 
and  all  along  the  hills  hewed  down  the  trees,  at  the 
same  time,  along  with  Yl.  showing  the  miiltLtiides 
how  to  get  flesh  to  eat.  1  (also)  opened  passages  for 
the  streams  (throughout  the)  nine  (provinces),  and 
conducted  them  to  the  four  seas.  1  deepened  (more- 
over) llic  channels  and  canals,  and  conducted  them 
lo  the  streams,  sowing  (grain),  at  Hie  same  time. 
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a1onj]f  with  K\.  and  showing  the  multitudes  how  to 
procure  the  food  of  toil,  (In  addition  to)  ihc^  flesh  meat. 
1  urged  them  (further)  to  exchange  what  they  had  for 
what  they  had  not,  and  to  dispose  of  their  accumu- 
lated stores.  (In  this  way)  all  the  people  got  grain 
to  eat,  and  ihe  myriad  regions  began  to  come  under 
good  rule.'  Kao-yao  said,  '  Yes,  we  ought  to  model 
ourselves  after  your  excellent  words.' 

Yii  said, '  Oh  \  carefully  maintain,  O  l"i,  the  throne 
which  you  occupy.'  The  Tl  replied,  '  Yes  ; '  and 
Yii  went  on,  '  Find  your  repose  in  your  (proper) 
resting-point.  Attend  to  the  springs  of  tilings  :  study 
stability;  and  let  your  assistants  be  the  upright: — 
then  shall  your  movements  be  grandly  responded  to, 
(as  if  the  people  only)  waited  for  your  will.  Thus 
you  will  brightly  receive  (the  favour  of)  God ; — 
will  not  Heaven  renew  its  appointment  of  you,  ami 
give  you  blessing  ? '  * 

The  T?  said.  'Alas!  what  are  ministers? — are 
llicy  not  (my)  associates  ?  What  are  associates  ? — 
are  they  not  (my)  ministers.*''  Yii  replied.  'Yes:' 
and  the  Ti  went  on.  'My  ministers  constitute  my 
legs  and  arms,  my  ears  and  eyes.  I  wish  to  help 
and  support  my  people ; — you  give  effect  to  my 
wishes.  I  wish  to  spread  the  influence  (of  my 
government)  through  the  four  quarters  ; — you  act 
as  my  agents.  1  wish  to  see  the  emblematic  figures 
of  the  ancients, — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
mountain,  the  dragons,  and  the  flowery  fowl  (  =  ihe 
pheasant),  which  are  depicted  (on  the  upper  gar- 
ment) ;  the  temple  cups,  the  pondweed,  the  flames, 
the  grains  of  rice,  the  hatchet,  and  die  symbol  of 
distinction,  which  are  embroidered  (on  the  lower 
garment), ^(!  wish  to  see  all  these)  fully  displayed 
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in  the  live  colours,  so  as  to  form  the  (ceremonial) 
robes ; — it  is  yours  to  see  tliem  clearly  (for  me). 
I  wish  to  hear  the  six  pitch-tubes,  the  five  notes 
(determined  by  them),  and  the  eight  kinds  of  musical 
instruments  (regulated  again  by  these),  examining 
thereby  the  virtues  and  defects  of  government, 
according  as  (the  odes  that)  go  forth  (from  the 
court,  set  to  music),  and  come  in  (from  the  people), 
are  ordered  by  those  five  notes; — it  is  yours  to  hear 
P  them  (for  me).  When  I  am  doing  wrong,  it  is  yours 
to  correct  me  : — do  not  follow  me  to  my  face,  and, 
when  you  have  retired,  have  otht-r  remarks  to  make. 
Be  reverent,  ye  associates,  who  are  before  and  behind 
and  on  each  side  of  me !  As  to  all  the  obstinately 
stupid  and  calumniating  talkers,  who  are  found  not 
to  be  doing  what  is  right,  are  there  not — the  target 
to  exhibit  (their  true  character) ',  the  scourge  to 
make  them  recollect,  and  the  book  of  remem- 
brance '  ?  Do  we  not  wish  them  to  live  along  with 
us  ?  There  are  also  the  masters  (of  music)  lo  re- 
ceive their  compositions,  (set  them  to  music),  and 
continually  publish  them  (as  corrected  by  them- 
selves). If  they  become  reformed  they  are  to  be 
received  and  employed :  if  they  do  not,  let  the 
terrors  (of  punishment)  overtake  them." 


I 


*  Arcbery  was  aitciemly  made  tnuch  of  in  Cliina,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  test  of  character.  Unworthy  men  uould  not  be-  found 
taaing  frequenily,  and  observing  the  various  rules  of  the  exercise. 
ConFbdus  more  than  once  spoke  of  archery  as  a  discipline  of 
nntK;  se«  AnalrctB,  III,  xv'u 

*  In  the  Official  Book  of  JCHa,  the  heads  of  districts  are 
requireil  to  keep  a  regisivr  of  the  characters  of  the  people, 
fitnm's  Book  of  Remembrance  woulit  be  a  record  on  wood 
0(  dolb.    The  reference  imphe*  the  use  of  writing. 
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Yii  said,  '  So  far  good  I  But  let  your  iight  shine, 
O  Ti.  all  under  heaven,  even  to  every  grassy  comer 
of  the  sea-shore,  and  throughout  the  myriad  regions 
the  most  wortliy  of  the  people  will  all  (wish)  to  be 
your  ministers.  Then,  O  Tt,  you  may  advance 
them  to  office.  They  will  set  forth,  and  you  will 
receive,  their  reports  ;  you  will  make  proof  of  them 
according  to  their  merits;  you  will  confer  chariots 
and  robes  according  to  their  services.  Who  will 
then  dare  not  to  cultivate  a  humble  virtue?  who 
will  dare  not  to  respond  to  you  with  reverence  ?  I  f 
yon,  O  Tt.do  not  act  thus,  all  (your  ministers)  toge- 
ther will  daily  proceed  to  a  meritless  character.'        ^^M 

'  Be  not  haughty  like  Kd  of  Tan ',  who  found^ 
his  pleasure  only  in  indolence  and  dissipation,  and 
pursued  a  proud  oppressive  course.  Day  and  night 
without  ceasing  he  was  thus.  He  would  make  boats 
go  where  there  was  no  water.  He  introduced  licen- 
tious associates  into  his  family.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  brought  the  prosperity  of  his  house  to 
an  end.  I  took  warning  from  his  course.  When  I 
married  in  ThCl-shan ',  (I  remained  with  my  wife  only 
the  days)  hsin,  j5n,  kwei,  and  /HS.  When  (my  son) 
A'M  was  wailing  and  weeping,  I  did  not  regard  him. 
but  kept  planning  with  all  my  might  my  labour  on 
the  land.  (Then)  I  assisted  in  completing  the  five 
Tenures  ^  extending  over  5000  11*;  (in  appointing) 
in  the  provinces  twelve  Tutors,  and  in  establishing 

'  This  was  the  son  of  Yao.  He  must  have  been  made  lord  of 
some  principality,  called  Tan. 

'  Yu  irarriet!  the  daughter  of  the  lord  ofThfl-shan,  apriucipaliiy 
in  ihc  prcKcitt  dcparUueiLt  of  F&ng-yuag,  Amhul. 

»  Sec  in  the  Tribute  of  Y«,  Tan  H. 

*  The  II  is  what  is  called  the  Chinese  mile,  generally  reckoned 
10  be  360  paces. 
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in  the  regions  beyond,  reaching  to  the  four  seas, 
6\-e  Presidents.  These  all  pursue  the  right  path, 
and  arc  meritorious ;  but  there  are  siill  (tl)c  people 
of)  Mido,  who  obstinately  refuse  to  render  their 
service.  Think  of  this,  O  Ti.'  The  Tl  said, 
'  That  my  virtue  is  followed  Is  the  result  of  your 
meritorious  ser\'ices  so  orderly  displayed.  And  now 
K4o-yAo,  entering;  respectfully  into  your  arrange- 
ments, is  on  every  hand  displaying  the  (various)  pun- 
ishments, as  represented,  with  entire  intelligence.' 

2.  Khwei  said.  "When  the  sounding-stone  is  tapped 
or  struck  with  force,  and  the  lutes  are  strongly  swept 
or  gently  touched,  to  accompany  the  singing,  the 
progenitors  (of  the  Tl)  come  (lo  the  service),*  the 
guest  of  Yu'  is  in  his  place,  and  all  the  princes 
show  their  virtue  In  giving  place  to  one  another. 
(In  the  court)  below  (the  hall)  there  are  the  flutes 
and  hand-drums,  which  join  in  at  the  sound  of  the 
rattle,  and  cease  at  that  of  the  stopper,  when  the 
organ  and  bells  take  their  place.  (This  makes) 
birds  and  beasts  fall  moving.  When  the  nine  parts 
of  the  service,  as  arranged  by  the  Ti.  have  all  been 
performed,  the  male  and  female  phcenix  come  with 
their  measured  gambollngs  (into  the  court).* 

Khwei  said,  '  Oh  !  when  I  smite  the  (sounding-) 
stone,  or  gently  strike  it,  the  various  animals  lead 
on  one  another  to  dance ',  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
official  departments  become  truly  harmonious.' 


•  ATI  of  Tan. 

*  Th«se  Last  word3  of  Khwei  have  already  appeared  in  Book  i, 
th.  S-  They  are  more  in  place  here,  though  thi*  second  ch.tpter 
hu  no  apporeni  connexion  with  what  prcrcdes.  'The  sione' 
u  the  sonoroiu  stone  formed,  often  in  tiic  stiafie  of  a  carpenter's 
square,  tnlo  a  musical  instrument,  stitl  seen  cverjwhcrc  in  China. 
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3.  The  Ti  on  this  made  a  song,  saying,  *We 
must  deal  cautiously  with  the  favouring  appoint- 
ment of  Heaven,  at  every  moment  and  in  the  smallest 
particular.'*     He  then  sang, 

'  When  the  members  (work)  joyfully, 
The  head  rises  grandly)  ; 

And  the  duties  of  all  the  offices  are  fully  dis- 
charged ! ' 

Kio-yAo  did  obeisance  with  his  head  to  his  hands 
and  then  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  loud  and  rapid 
voice  said, '  Think  (O  T 1).  It  is  yours  to  lead  on  and 
originate  things.  Pay  careful  attention  to  your  laws 
(in  doing  so).  Be  reverential !  and  often  examine 
what  has  been  accomplished  (by  your  officers).  Be 
reverential ! '     With  this  he  continued  the  song, 

*  When  the  head  is  intelligent. 
The  members  are  good  ; 
And  all  affairs  wtU  be  happily  performed ! ' 

Again  he  continued  the  song, 

'  When  the  head  is  vexatious, 
The  members  are  idle  ; 
And  all  affairs  will  go  to  ruin ! ' 

The  Ti  said,  '  Yes,  go  and  be  reverently  (attentive 
to  your  duties).' 
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listA  is  the  dj-nastic  designation  under  which  Yu  and  hi»  descend- 
ants held  the  throne  for  439  ycara  (b.c.  2ios-r767).  On  the 
conclusion  of  his  labours,  according  to  what  was  the  universally 
acc«|Xed  tradition  in  the  A'au  period,  VQ  wa.s  a{>{)oinicd  by 
Yao  lo  be  carl  of  Hsia,  a  small  prindpaliiy  in  Ilo-nan,  idciitiltcd 
with  the  present  YQ-Hu,  department  KhAi-fftng,  which  thus  siill 
retains  the  name  or  Yti. 

It  has  been  lepeatedty  said  in  the  Inuoduciion  that  the  Tribute 
of  Yo  describes  wlial  was  done  before  the  death  of  YSo.  The 
reason  whf  it  got  ils  place  as  the  fintt  of  the  Books  of  Hsi£  was. 
no  doubt,  because  the  merit  set  forth  in  it  was  the  ground  of 
YQ's  advancement  to  the  throne. 

Altogether  the  Books  of  Hsia  arc  properly  no  more  than  three  ; — 
a  fact  which  shows  that  in  hO  early  a  period  the  duty  of  the 
recorder  was  little  exercised,  or  that  the  destruction  of  its 
tnonuRienls  in  the  course  of  time  was  nearly  complete.  \Vc 
nay  assume  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  both  of  these  things 
Uiat,  when  the  collection  of  the  ShCl  was  made,  only  three 
documents  of  Hsia  were  found,  to  go  into  it. 

The  word  '  Tribute '  in  the  name  of  this  first  Book  is  not  lo  be 
aoderMood  only  in  the  sense  of  a  contribution  paid  by  one 
nation  to  another  in  acknowledgment  of  subjection,  bul  also 
OS  the  contribution  of  revenue  paid  by  subject:,  to  tbcir  proper 
niler.  The  terra,  moreover,  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
ihe  contents,  which  describe  generally  ihe  ]alx>urs  of  Yd  in 
remedying  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  inundation  with 
wlitiili  t>e  had  to  cope,  and  how  he  then  defined  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  provinces,  made  other  important  territorial 
divisions,  and  determined  the  quality  of  the  soil  iti  each  pro- 
viace,  and  the  proportion  of  revenue  it  should  pay,  wiili  other 
paniculari.  The  Book,  if  we  could  fully  credit  it,  would  be 
a  sort  of  domesday  book  of  China  in  (he  twenty-third  century 
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B.C.,  in  the  compass  of  a  Tew  pagcK.  In  the  classification  of 
the  Books  of  the  Sbd,  according  to  chcir  subject-matter,  tliis  is 
righlly  considered  as  a  Canon.  The  first  section  of  it  is  divtd>ed 
into  one  short  introductory  chapter,  ami  nine  others,  each  con- 
lahiing  the  account  of  one  province. 

Section  1. 

1.  Yu  divided  the  land.  Following  the  course  of 
the  hills,  he  cut  down  the  trees.  He  determined 
the  highest  hills  and  largest  rivers  (in  the  several 
regions). 

2.  With  respect  to  A'i  A'Au ',  he  did  his  work 
al  HA-khSti.  and  took  effective  measures  at  (the 
mountains)  Liang  and  /CAl.  Having  rejiaircd  the 
works  on  Thai-ylian.  he  proceeded  on  to  the  south 
of  (mount)  Yo.  He  was  successful  with  his  labours 
on  Tan-hwAi.  and  went  on  to  the  cross-flowing  stream 
of  /fang. 

The  soil  of  this  province  was  whitish  and  mellow. 
Its  contribution  of  revenue  was  the  highest  of  the 
highest  class,  with  some  proportion  of  the  second. 
Its  fields  were  the  average  of  the  middle  class. 

'  /Ti  ^u  embracfd  the  present  pmvincfs  of  Rhan-hst,  Jflh-lt, 
the  three  most  northern  departments  of  Ho-nan.  an<I  die  western 
jKMtion  of  LiAo-tung.  It  had  the  Ho — what  we  call  ihe  Yellow 
liwr — on  three  sides  of  il.  On  the  west  was  all  lliat  part  of  ibc 
Ho  which  forms  the  dividing  \xnc  bttween  Sht-n-hsi  and  Shan-hsl. 
Al  the  souih-wc'Slerrt  corner  nf  Shan-hsf,  the  Ho  turns  to  the 
east;  and  in  Yil's  time  it  flowed  eastwards  lo  about  the  place 
where  JCiMt,  Shait-tuii);,  and  Ho-nan  all  touch,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  ^i  A'iu,  Tlunce  it  ran  north  and  cast, 
liil  iis  waters  eniej-ed  the  |>rcscnt  guljili  of  Allj-lt.  forminjj,  so 
far,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province.  The  northern  boundary 
must  be  iefi  undefined. 

Il  would  lie  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  prcsenl  piihlicaiit>n  of 
the  ShQ,  and  take  too  much  space,  to  give  notes  on  the  details 
of  Vti's  operations  in  At  A'iu  and  tlie  other  provinces. 
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The  (waters  of  the)  Hang-  and  Wei  were  brought 
to  their  proper  channels,  and  T^-lu  was  made  capable 
of  cultivation. 

The  wild  people  of  the  islands  (brought)  dresses 
of  skins  (i.  e.  fur  dresses) ;  keeping  close  on  the  right 
to  the  rocks  of  Aleh.  they  entered  the  Ho. 

3.  Between  the  A't  and  the  Ho  was  Yen  Kku  '. 
The  nine  branches  of  the  Ho  were  made  to  keep 

their  proper  channels.  Ldi-hsi9.  was  made  a  marsh, 
in  which  (the  waters  of)  the  Yung  and  the  ^ii  were 
united.  The  mulberry  grounds  were  made  fit  for 
silkworms,  and  then  (the  people)  came  down  from 
the  heights,  and  occupied  the  grounds  (below). 

The  soil  of  this  province  was  blackish  and  rich ; 
the  grass  in  it  was  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  grew 
high.  Its  fields  were  the  lowest  of  the  middle  class. 
Its  contribution  of  revenue  was  fixed  at  what  would 
just  be  deemed  the  correct  amount ;  but  ic  was  not 
required  from  it,  as  from  the  other  provinces,  till 
after  it  had  been  cultivated  for  thirteen  years.  Its 
articles  of  tribute  were  varnish  and  silk,  and,  in 
baskets,  woven  ornamental  fabrics. 

They  floated  along  the  Ki  and  Thft,  and  so 
reached  the  Ho. 

4.  The  sea  and  (mount)  TAi  were  the  boundaries 
of  A'Aing  Kk\i  ^ 


'  Yen  Kiu  was  fl  small  province,  having  ibe  Ho  on  the  north, 
the  Al  on  lUc  soutti,  (he  gulph  of  /Tib-lt  on  the  east,  and  YQ 
iC3a,  Ytl's  seventh  province,  on  the  west.  II  embraced  tbe 
department  of  Ti-ming.  wiih  portions  of  those  of  Ho-<(ien  and 
Tliien-iing,  m  Aib-iE,  and  tlic  d4r|>artment  of  I'ung-^^aiig,  with 
poflioDS  of  those  of  Jtrt-naii  and  Yen-^u,  in  Shan-lun^,'. 

*  ATAing  Alu,  having  mount  T&i  and  I[»U  A'au  (the  next 
prcmncc)  on  ihc  west  and  south,  Yen  Kam  and  the  sea  on  the 
nonh-west  and  the  north,  and  the  sea  on  the  east  and  south, 
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(The  territory  of)  YU-I  was  defined  ;  and  the  Wei- 
and  ^ze  were  made  to  keep  their  (old)  channels. 

Its  soti  was  whitish  and  rich.  Along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  were  wide  tracts  of  salt  land.  Its  fields 
were  the  lowest  of  the  first  class,  antl  its  contri- 
bution of  revenue  the  highest  of  the  second.  Its 
articles  of  tribute  were  salt,  fine  cloth  of  dolichos 
fibre,  productions  of  the  sea  of  various  kinds  ;  with 
silk,  hemp,  lead,  pine  trees,  and  strange  stones,  from 
the  valleys  of  T;ti.  The  wild  people  of  L5i  were 
taught  tillage  and  pasturage,  and  brought  in  their 
baskets  the  silk  from  tlie  mountain  mulberry  tree. 

They  floated  along  the  WSn,  and  so  reachetl 
the  A'J. 

5.  The  sea.  mount  Tai.  and  the  Hw^i  were  (the 
boundaries  of)  HsU  A'du  '. 

The  Hwai  and  the  1  (rivers)  were  regidated.  The 
(hills)  MSng  and  Ytl  were  made  fit  for  cultivation. 
(The  waters  of)  TA-yeh  were  confined  (so  as  to  form^ 

would  be  slill  smalk-r  than  Vcn  Aau,  and  contain  ihc  three 
departments'  of  A'Aing-Hu,  lAi-Hu,  and  T6ng-Hu,  with  the 
western  portion  of  that  of  Al-nan,  in  Shan-tunp.  From  ihc  texi 
we  should  never  supiicsc  that  it  passed  across  the  sea  which 
washes  the  norlli  and  c;ist  of  Shan-tung,  and  extended  indefinitely 
into  Liao-iung  and  Corla.  This,  however,  is  the  view  of  many 
Chinese  gpographcrs. 

'  The  western  boundary  of  HsH  A'du.  which  is  not  given  in 
the  text,  was  Vtl  A'au,  and  part  of  A'Aing  K^u.  It  embraced] 
ihe  present  depanmeni  of  HsU-Hti,  the  six  disiricis — Thfio-yOan, 
JTAing-ho,  An~iung,  Hstl-ji^ien,  Sui-ning.  and  Kan-yEl,  depantneni 
of  HwSi-an.  with  Phei  A'iu  and  Hiii  A'iiu. — all  in  Alang-sQ;  the 
whole  of  Ycn-tSii  dep.irimer>t,  Tung-phinR  A'aii  and  the  south 
of  Phing-yin  district  in  the  department  of  Thfti-an,  the  department 
of  1-A5u,  and  jwrtions  of  those  of  A7-nan  and  A'Aing-jtau, — all 
in  Shan*(urig ;  with  the  four  districts  Hwdl-yQan,  Wij-ho,  Hung, 
and  Ling-pt,  department  of  FSiJg-yang,  with  Sze  A'au  and  HsQ 
A^u.^all  in  An-hui. 


a  marsh) ;  and  (tht^  tract  of)  Tung-yiian  was  success- 
fully brought  under  management. 

The  soil  of  this  province  was  red.  clayey,  and  rich. 
Its  grass  and  trees  grew  more  and  more  bushy.  Its 
Adds  were  the  second  of  the  highest  class  ;  its  con- 
tribution of  revenue  was  the  average  of  the  second. 
Its  articles  of  tribute  were — eanli  of  five  different 
colours,  variegated  pheasants  from  the  valleys  of 
mount  Yu.  the  solitary  drj'andra  from  the  south  of 
[tnouat  Yi,  and  the  sounding-stones  tliat  (seemed  to) 
float  on  the  (banks  of  the)  Sze.  The  wild  tribes 
about  the  Hwai  brought  oyster-pearls  and  lish,  and 
their  baskets  full  of  deep  azure  and  other  silken 
fabrics,  chequered  and  pure  white. 

They  floated  along  the  HwAi  and  the  Szc,  and  so 
readied  the  Ho. 

6.  The  Hw4i  and  the  sea  formed  (the  boundaries 
oO  Yang  A'Au  \ 

The  (lake  of)  Phang-Ii  was  confined  to  its  proper 
limits,  and  the  sun-birds  ( =  the  wild  geese)  had  places 


'  The  Mv&'t  was  ibe  boundary  of  Yang  fau  on  the  north, 
81k1  we  naturally  suppone  that  ihe  oJier  boundary  mcniioned, 
the  sea,  should  be  referred  to  Iho  soulh  of  the  province.  If  tl 
«ere  really  so,  Yang  A'au  must  have  extended  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cochm-China,  anii  not  a  few  Chinese  scholars  argfoe  that 
it  did  &o.  But  that  no  southern  boundary  of  the  pro^nce  is 
mcnttoned  may  ralher  be  taken  as  proving  thai  wlien  this  Book 
,  «nu  compiled,  the  country  south  of  the  Alang — the  present 
Yang-,(ze— was  unknown. 

Along  the  greater  put  of  its  course,  the  province  was  coo- 
lemdnous  on  the  «-e«t  with  ICtng  JTiu,  and  in  the  north-west 
vilii  YQ  AIHu.  We  tna>'  safely  assign  to  it  tlie  (^caler  pnnion  of 
An-hui,  and  a  part  of  the  department  of  Hwang-,tau.  in  Hfi-pei. 
AH  Ibis  would  be  the  northern  portion  of  the  province.  Kow  far 
il  mended  soulhwarils  into  A'<!-4iang  and  A'tang-luit,  il  is  inipos- 
«ble  to  say. 
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to  settle  on.  The  three  /Ciang  were  led  to  enter 
the  sea,  aad  k  became  possible  to  still  the  marsh  of 
A'5n.  The  bamboos,  small  and  large,  then  spread 
about;  the  grass  grew  thin  and  long,  and  the  trees 
rose  high  ;  the  soil  was  miry. 

The  fields  of  this  province  were  the  lowest  of  the 
lowest  class;  its  contribution  of  revenue  was  the 
highest  of  the  lowest  class,  with  a  proportion  of  the 
class  above.  Its  articles  of  tribute  were  gold,  silver. 
and  copper  ;  y^o  and  khwSn  stones  :  bamboos,  small 
and  large ;  (elephants')  teeth,  hides,  feathers,  hair. 
and  timber.  The  wild  people  of  the  Islands  brought 
garments  of  grass,  with  silks  woven  in  shell-patterns 
in  their  baskets.  Their  bundles  contained  small 
oranges  and  pummeloes,- — rendered  when  specially 
requiretl. 

They  followed  the  course  of  the  JCmng  and  the 
sea,  and  so  reached  the  Hwai  and  the  Sze. 

7.  (Mount)  A7ng  and  the  south  of  (momit)  H3ng 
formed  (the  boundaries  of)  Alng  A'au  '. 

The  Ajang  and  the  Han  pursued  their  (common) 
course  to  the  sea,  as  if  they  were  hastening  to  court. 
The  nine  Alang  were  brought  into  complete  order. 
The  Tho  and  AVtien  (streams)  were  conducted  by 


'  Mount  ATing,  which  bounded  Alng^  A'au  on  the  nonh,  m 
in  the  dcpariment  of  Hsiaiig-yaii)^,  Hfl-pci,  and  is  called  the 
soulhcrti  A'ing,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  mountain  of  the 
same  name  farther  north  in  Yung  A'au.  Mount  Hfing,  its  southern 
boundiiry,  is  '  the  southern  mountain '  of  the  Canon  of  Shun 
in  Hinj^-jt^ti  department,  IIQ-nan.  Yang  A'au  was  on  the  east, 
and  the  country  on  the  west  was  almost  unltnown.  Aln^  A'au 
contained  lUe  greater  portion  of  the  preiscnt  provinces  of  116-pei 
and  HO-nan,  and  parts  al^^o  of  Kwci-^au  and  Sic-iAiiAn.  Some 
geographers  also  extend  it  on  the  south  into  Kwang-cung  and 
Kwan^-hsi,  which  is  very  unlikely. 


their  proper  channels.  The  land  in  (the  marsh  of) 
Ylin  (became  visible),  and  (ihe  marsh  of)  MSng  was 
made  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  soil  of  this  province  was  miry.  Its  Aeld.s 
were  ihc  average  of  the  middle  class;  and  its  con- 
tribution of  revenue  was  the  lowest  of  the  highest 
class.  Its  articles  of  tribute  were  feathers,  hair, 
(elephants)  tectl\,  and  hides:  gold,  silver,  and 
copper;  /'Aun  trees,  wood  for  bows,  cedars,  and 
cypresses ;  grindstones,  whetstones,  flint  stones  to 
make  arrow-heads,  and  cinnabar :  and  the  /'^iin 
and  IQ  V>amboos.  with  the  hO  tree,  (all  good  for 
making  arrows) — of  which  the  Three  Regions  were 
able  to  contribute  the  best  specimens.  The  three- 
ribbed  rush  was  sent  in  bundles,  put  into  cases. 
.The  baskets  were  filled  with  silken  fabrics,  azure 
and  deep  purple,  and  with  strings  of  pearls  that 
were  not  quite  round.  From  the  (country  of  the) 
nine  Alang.  the  great  tortoise  was  presented  when 
specially  required  (and  found). 

They  floated  down  the  Alang.  the  Tho,  the  AV/ien, 
and  the  Han.  and  crossed  (the  country)  to  the  Lo, 
whence  they  reached  the  most  southern  part  of 
ihc  Ho. 

8.  The  JCmg  (mountain)  and  the  Ho  were  (the 
boundaries  of)  YU  A'Au  '. 

The  1,  the  Lo.  the  /^Aan,  and  the  A"ien  were 
conducted  to  the  Ho.     The  (marsh  of)  Yung-po  was 


'  YO  A'.iu  was  die  ccniral  one  of  Yo's  nine  divLsinns  of  ihe 
coancTf,  and  ycis  contPrminous,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  with 
aJI  of  ihem,  excepting  XMng  JKu,  which  lajr  off  in  ihe  east  by 
jtwir.  It  embraced  most  oT  ihc  present  Ho-nan,  stretching  also 
ino  the  east  and  south,  so  as  to  comprehend  puts  of  Shan-tung 
and  Hfi-pei. 


confined  within  its  proper  limits.      The  (waters  of 
that  of)  Ko  were  led  to  (tlie  marsh  of)  Mang-/*fl. 

The  soil  of  this  province  was  mellow :  in  the  lower 
parts  it  was  (in  some  places)  rich,  and  (in  others) 
dark  and  thin.  Its  fields  were  the  highest  of  the 
middle  class  ;  and  its  contribution  of  revenue  was  the 
average  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  proportion  of 
the  very  highest  Its  articles  of  tribute  were  \'arnish, 
hemp,  fine  cloth  of  dolichos  fibre,  and  the  btchmerea. 
The  baskets  were  full  of  chequered  silks,  and  of  fine 
floss  silk.  Stones  for  polishing  sounding-stones  were 
rendered  when  required. 

They  Roatfd  along  the  Lo,  and  so  reached 
the   Ho. 

9.  The  south  of  (mount)  Hwa  and  tlie  Black- 
water  were  (the  boundaries  of)  Liang  Aau  '. 

The  (hilts)  Min  and  Po  were  made  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  Tho  and  AOiien  streams  were 
conducted  by  their  proper  channels.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  to  (the  hills)  3hai  and  M^iig  on  the  regula- 
tion (of  the  countr)'  about  them).*  (The  country 
of)  the  wild  tribes  about  the  Ho  was  successfully 
operated  on. 

*  Linng  JtTau  was  an  extensive  pravmcc,  an*!  Ii  is  a  remnrkable  Tact 
that  neilhcT  Ur*  {lominioiis  of  ihe  Shaiig  nor  ihe  A'iu  dynisty.  which 
rotloVi'cd  lls)a.LQ(.!ucIed  it.  Portionsof  il  were  (.-nibrncecl  in  the  VU 
and  Vung  provinces  of  jfAii,  but  llie  greuler  jiarl  was  con&idetcd  as 
wild,  savage  lenilory,  beyond  the  liniitts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  [t 
h  difficult  10  believe  ihat  the  great  Yti  opt-raied  upon  it,  as  ihis 
chapter  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  Hwa  at  its  norih-casiem 
corner  is  the  western  mountain  of  Shun.  Thg  Black-water,  or 
'  the  Alang  of  ihe  Golden  Sands,'  is  idenlifietl  with  the  present 
Lfl.  The  province  extended  over  inoht  of  ihc  present  SK-*Aflan, 
with  pans  of  Sticn-lisi  and  Kan-su.  I  tan  hardly  believe,  as  many 
do,  that  it  extended  far  into  Viin-nan  and  Kwci-itau. 


The  soil  of  this  province  was  g^rcenish  and  light. 
Its  fields  were  the  highest  of  the  lowest  class;  and 
its  contribution  of  revenue  was  the  average  of  the 
lowest  class,  with  proportions  of  the  rates  immedi- 
ately above  and  below.  Its  articles  of  tribute  were 
^the  best  gold,  iron,  silver,  steel,  flint  stones  to 
make  arrow-heads,  and  sounding-stones;  with  the 
skins  of  bears,  foxes,  and  jackals,  and  (nets)  woven 
of  their  hair. 

From  (the  hill  of)  HsI-fZ/ing  they  came  by  the 
course  of  the  Hwan;  floated  along  the  Kh'icn,  and 
LJien  crossed  (the  country)  to  the  Mien  ;  passed  to 
ihe  Wei,  and  (finally)  ferried  across  the  Ho. 

lO.  The  Black-water  and  western  Ho  were  (ihe 
l>oundanes  of)  Yung  Kkw  ', 

The  Weak-water  was  conducted  westwards.  The 
Aing  was  led  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Wei.  The  Kh\  and  the  A'Ali  were  next  led  in  a 
similar  way  (to  the  Wei),  and  the  waters  of  the  F^ng 
found  the  same  receptacle. 

{The  mountains)  Aing  and  A'/I  were  sacrificed  to.* 
(Those  of)  A'ung-nan  and  Khun-wd  (were  also  regu- 
lated), and  (all  the  way)  on  to  Ni^o-shD.  Successful 
measures  could  now  be  taken  with  the  plains  and 
swamps,  even  to  (the  marsh  of)  A'O-ych.  (The 
country  of)  San-wei  was  made  habitable,  and  the 
[{affairs  of  the)  people  of  San-mi^o  were  greatly 
arranged. 


'  The-  Blact-walct. which  was  the  wcslcrn  bciundwyofVung  Jtao, 
w«  a  different  river  from  thai  which,  with  the  same  name,  ran  along 
Uie  south  of  Liang  Aau.  Yung  Ktu.  was  probably  the  largest  of 
YO's  provinces,  cmbniciiig  nearly  all  Ihc  [trcscnt  provinces  of 
Shen-hsi  and  Kan-sQ,  and  emending  Indefinilcly  north«-ards  lo  ibe 
i2>rseit. 
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The  soil  of  the  province  was  yellow  and  mellow. 
Its  fields  were  the  highest  of  the  highest  class,  and 
its  contribution  of  revenue  the  lowest  of  the  second. 
Its  articles  of  tribute  were  the  MiO  jade  and  the 
lin,  and  (tlic  stones  called)  lang-kan. 

Past  A'i-shih  they  floated  on  to  Lunj^-mSn  on  the 
western  Ho,  They  then  met  on  the  north  of  the 
Wei  (with  the  irlbute-bearers  from  other  quarters). 

Uair-c!oth  and  skins  (were  brought  from)  Khw3n- 
lun,  Hsl-;fih,  and  A'^il-s3u  ;^the  wild  tribes  of  the 
west  (all)  coming  to  (submit  to  Yu's)  arrangements. 


Section  2. 


The  division  of  the  Book  into  two  seciions  b  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment, but  modern,  and  nut  always  followed.  Tlic  ructiicr  section 
gives  a  view  of  Vd's  l!.il>ours  in  each  particular  province.  Thb 
i^ivcs  a  general  view  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  ihc  couniry,  an<l 
of  the  principal  streams ;  going  on  to  other  labours,  subse- 
quently, as  was  seen  in  the  Introduction,  ascribed  to  YCU — bis 
confetring  lands  and  surnames,  and  dividing  the  whole  territory 
into  five  ilomains.  The  contents  are  divided  into  live  chapters  : 
— the  &rst,  desciibing  the  mountains  ;  tlie  second,  describing 
the  rivers;  the  ihird,  cont.(itiing  a  summary  of  all  the  labours  of 
Ytl  thus  far  mentioned;  ilie  fourth,  relating  his  other  labours; 
Aiid  the  rifiti,  celcbiaijng  Yii's  fame,  and  the  completion  of  bis 
■work, 

I.  (YU)  surveyed  and  described  (the  hills),  begin- 
ning with  A7*ien  and  Kh\  and  proceeding  to  mount 
A'ing :  then,  crossing  the  Ho,  Hii-khAu.  and  Ldi- 
shSu,  going  on  to  Thai-yo.  (After  these  came) 
Tl-/'il  and  HsI-X'^ang,  from  which  he  went  on  lo 
Wang-wd ;  (then  there  wcrel  Thai-hang  and  mount 
Hftng,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  the  rocks  of 
Aleh,  where  he  reached  the  sea, 

(South  of  the  Ho,  he  surveyed)  Hsl-i-Z/ing,  A'O-yll, 
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and  NiAo-shfl.goingon  toThfli-hwa;  (then)  Hsiimg-^, 
WAi-fang,  and  Thung-pAi,  from  which  he  proceeded  to 
Pei-wei. 

He  surveyed  and  described  Po-^-4ung.  going  on  to 
(the  other)  mount  A'ing;  and  Nfij-fang,  from  which 
he  went  on  to  TA-pich. 

(He  did  the  same  with)  the  south  of  mount  Min, 
and  went  on  to  mount  H5ng.  Then  crossing  the  nine 
ATang.  he  proceeded  to  the  plain  of  Fd-^t^ien. 

2.  He  traced  the  Weak-water  as  far  as  the  Ho-U 
(mountains),  from  whicli  its  superfluous  waters  went 
away  amonji  the  moving  sands. 

He  tracetl  the  Black-water  as  far  as  San-wei,  from 
which  it  (went  away  to)  enter  the  southern  sea. 

He  traced  tlie  Ho  from  A*I-shil)  as  far  as  Lung- 
mSn  :  and  thence,  southwards,  to  the  north  of  (mount) 
HwA;  eastward  then  to  Tl-X'^A  ;  eastward  (again) 
to  the  ford  of  MSng  ;  eastward  (stiH)  to  the  junction 
of  the  Lo  ;  and  then  on  to  TS-pei.  (From  this  the 
course  was)  northwards,  past  tlie  A'iang-water,  on  to 
Ti-lU  ;  north  from  which  the  river  was  divided,  and 
became  the  nine  Ho.  which  united  again,  and  formed 
the  Meeting  Ho,  when  they  entered  the  sea. 

From  Po-^>5ang  he  traced  the  Yang,  which,  flowing 
cast^vards,  became  the  Han.  Farther  east  it  became 
the  water  of  3hang-lang  ;  and  after  passing  the  three 
Dykes,  it  went  on  to  Td-pieh.  southwards  from  which 
it  entered  the  Alang.  Eastward  still,  and  whirfing 
on,  it  formed  the  marsh  of  PhSng-lI ;  and  from  that 
its  eastern  flow  was  the  northern  Alang,  as  which  it 
entered  the  sea. 

From  mount  Min  he  traced  the  AHang.  which, 
branching  off  to  the  east,  formed  the  Tho;  eastward 
again,  it  reached  the  Lt,  passed  the  nine  Aflang,  and 
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went  on  to  Tung-ling:  then  flowing  east,  and  winding 
to  the  nonh,  it  joined  (the  Han)  with  its  eddying 
movements.  From  that  its  eastern  flow  was  the 
middle  Alang.  as  which  it  entered  the  sea. 

He  traced  the  Wn  water,  which,  flowinp^  cast\vard, 
became  tlie  A't.  and  entered  the  Ho.  (Thereafter) 
it  flowed  out,  and  became  the  Yung  (marsh).  East- 
ward, it  issued  forth  on  the  north  of  ThSo-/*Aiil,  and 
flowed  farther  east  to  (the  marsh  of)  Ko  ;  then  it 
went  north-east,  and  united  with  the  Win  ;  llience  it 
went  north,  and  (finally)  entered  the  sea  on  the 
east. 

He  traced  the  Hwai  from  the  hill  of  Thiing-p4i. 
Flowing  east,  it  imitcd  with  the  Sze  and  the  1.  and 
(still)  with  an  eastward  course  entered  the  sea. 

He  traced  tlie  Wei  from  (the  hill)  Niao-shil-thuug- 
hsueh.  Flowing  eastward,  it  united  with  the  Feng, 
and  eastwards  again  with  the  Aing.  Farther  east 
still,  it  passed  the  AV/t  and  the  AVm,  and  entered 
the  Ho. 

He  traced  the  Lo  from  (the  hill)  Hsiung-r. 
Flowing  lo  the  north-east,  it  united  with  the  Alcn 
and  the  A'^an,  and  eastwards  still  with  the  1.  Then 
on  the  north-east  it  entered  the  Ho. 

3.  (Thus),  throughout  the  nine  provinces  a 
similar  order  was  effected  : — ihe  grounds  along  the 
waters  were  everywhere  made  habitable  ;  the  hills 
were  cleared  of  their  superfluous  wood  and  sacri- 
ficed to  :*  the  sources  of  the  rivers  were  cleared  ;  the 
marshes  were  well  banked  :  and  access  to  the  capital 
was  secured  for  all  within  the  four  seas. 

The  six  magazines  (of  material  wealth)  were  fully 
aiicnded  to  ;  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
subjected   to   aji    exact   comjKirisoa,   so    that   con-r 
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tribution  of  revenue  could  be  carefully  adjusted 
according  to  their  resources.  (The  fields)  were  all 
class!5ed  with  reference  to  the-  three  characters  of 
the  soil  ;  and  the  revenues  for  tlie  Middle  Region 
were  established. 

4.  He  conferred  lands  and  surnames,  (He 
said),  '  Let  me  set  the  example  of  a  reverent  atten- 
tion to  my  virtue,  and  none  will  act  conirar)-  to  my 
conduct.' 

Five  hundred  li  formed  the  Domain  of  the 
Sovereign.  From  the  first  hundred  they  brought 
as  revenue  the  whole  plant  of  the  grain  :  from  the 
second,  the  ears,  with  a  portion  of  tlie  stalk  ;  from 
the  third,  the  straw,  but  the  people  had  to  perform 
various  services;  from  the  fourth,  the  grain  in  the 
husk;  and  from  the  fifth,  the  grain  cleaned. 

Five  hundred  II  (beyond)  constituted  the  Domain 
of  the  Nobles.  The  first  hundred  II  was  occupied 
by  the  cities  and  lands  of  the  (sovereign's)  high 
ministers  and  great  ofiicers  :  the  second,  by  the 
principalities  of  the  barons ;  and  the  (other)  three 
hundred,  by  the  various  other  princes. 

Five  hundred  II  (still  beyond)  formed  the  Peace- 
securing  Domain.  In  the  firs:  three  hundred,  they 
cultivated  the  lessons  of  learning  and  moral  duties  ; 
in  the  other  two,  ihey  showed  ilie  energies  of  war 
and  defence. 

Five  hundred  ll  (remotttr  still)  formed  the  Do- 
main of  Restraint  The  (first)  three  hundred  were 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  the  I  ;  the  (other)  two 
hundred,  by  criminals  undergoing  the  lesser  banish- 
ment. 

Five  hundred  li  (the  most  renioti;;)  constituted 
the  Wild  Domain.     The  (first)  three  hundred  were 
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occupied  W  the  tribes  of  the  Man  :  the  (oilier) 
two  hundred,  by  criminals  undergoing  the  greater 
banishment. 

5.  On  the  cast,  reaching-  to  the  sea  ;  on  the  west, 
extending  to  the  moving  sands;  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  north  and  south  : — ^his  fame  and  in- 
fluence filled  up  {all  within)  the  four  seas.  Yu 
presented  the  dark-coloured  symbol  of  his  rank, 
and  announced  the  completion  of  his  work. 


Book   II.     The  Speech  at  Kan. 


With  this  Bdok  ilicrc  ccmmenLc  the  documents  or  ihe  Sh&  ttiat 
may  be  regarded,  as  I  have  Kaid  in  the  Iiilruduction.  as  coi>- 
i«n[K)rancous  wiih  the  events  which  Ihcy  descrilw.  It  is  ihe 
fir>i  of  [he  '  Specchc-s,'  which  form  one  cla-is  of  the  documenis 
of  Ihe  claesic. 

The  text  does  not  say  who  ihe  king  mentioned  in  it  was,  but 
the  prevalent  tradition  has  always  been  that  he  was  A'Al,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Yd.  Its  place  between  the  Tribulc  of  Yfl 
anij  ihe  next  Book  belonyinK  to  the  reign  of  Thii  Khang,  A'At's 
son,  corroboraics  this  view. 

Kan  is  taken  ns  the  nntne  of  a  pUce  in  the  soulhern  border  of  the 
principality  of  IID,  wiih  the  lord  of  which  KM  fought.  The  name 
of  HO  itself  still  Tctiiaiiis  in  llie  district  «o  called  of  the  deparl- 
ment  Hst-an,  in  Shen-bs!. 

The  king,  alHitil  lo  engage  in  battle  with  a  rebellious  vassal, 
asbcmbtes  hiii  generals  and  troops,  and  addresses  tlicm,  He 
declares  olwcurely  the  grounds  of  Ihc  expedition  which  lie  had 
undertaken,  and  concludes  by  stimulating  the  Boldicra  to  the 
display  of  coumge  and  ob&(.-rvance  of  order  by  promises  of 
reward  and  ihreaW  of  punishment. 

There  was  a  great  battle  at  Kan.  (Previous  to 
it),  the  king  called  together  the  six  nobles,  (the 
leaders  of  his  six  hosts),  and  said,  '  Ah !  all  ye  who 
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are  engaged  In  my  six  hosts,  I  have  a  solemn 
announcement  to  make  to  you. 

'The  lord  of  Hil  wildly  wastes  and  despises  the 
five  ciemcnis  (that  regulate  the  seasons),  and  has 
idly  abandoned  the  three  acknowledged  commence- 
ments of  the  year '.  On  this  account  Heaven  is 
about  to  destroy  him.  and  bring  to  an  end  his 
appointment  (to  HQ) ;  and  I  am  now  reverently 
executing  the  punishment  appointed  by  Heaven.* 

*  If  you.  (the  archers)  on  the  left*,  do  not  do  your 
work  on  the  left,  it  will  be  a  disregard  of  my  orders. 
If  you,  (the  spearmen)  on  the  right  *,  do  not  do  your 
work  on  the  right,  it  will  be  a  disregard  of  my 
orders.  If  you,  charioteers*,  do  not  observe  the 
rules  for  tlic  management  of  your  horses,  it  will  be 
a  disregard  of  my  orders.  You  who  obey  my  orders, 
shall  be  rewarded  before  (the  spirits  of)  my  ances- 
tors ;  and  you  who  disobey  my  orders,  shall  be  put 
to  death  before  the  alur  of  the  spirits  of  the  land, 
and  I  will  also  put  to  death  your  children.'* 


I 


'  The  crimes  of  ihe  lord  or  Hfi  are  here  very  obscurely  slated. 
Wlti  rrgard  (o  Ihe  second  of  them,  we  know  ihal  HsiS  conimcnce«l 
its  7»r  with  the  first  month  of  spring,  Shang  a  month  earlier, 
ami  A^u  about  mid- winter.  It  was  undctMood  thai  everj  dynasty 
•bould  lui  a  Dew  month  for  the  beginning  uf  itie  year,  and  the 
dynasty  of  ATAin  actually  carried  its  first  month  back  into  our 
November.  If  the  lord  of  HO  claimed  to  bepn  the  year  witli 
■aotbcf  month  than  that  which  YQ  bad  fi.Yei),  he  was  refuning 
MbmiuiDn  to  the  r>ew  dynasty.  No  doubt,  tlic  object  of  the 
expedition  was  lo  put  down  a  dangeton<t  riv.tl. 

*  The  chariots  were  ilie  principal  part  of  on  ancient  Chinese 
anny  ;  it  \s  long  before  we  read  of  cavalry.  A  war-chariot  gene- 
rally carried  thr^c.  The  driver  was  in  the  centre  ;  on  his  left  was 
an  archer,  and  a  spearman  occupied  the  place  on  bis  right.  They 
aS  man  maiL 
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Book  HI.     The  Songs  of  the  Five  Sons. 

This  Book  ranks  in  thai  class  of  the  liociimcnts  of  the  ShO  which 
goes  by  the  name  of "  Inslruclions.'  Thoiijjh  ihc  form  of  it  be 
poetical,  the  subject-matter  is  derived  from  the  Lessons  left  by 
YQ  for  the  guidance  of  his  poslcrily. 

Tlifli  Khan;;  succcrfU-d  to  his  father  in  B.c.3i88,and  his  reign  con- 
tinues in  chronology  to  2 1 60.  His  character  is  given  here  in  the 
introtiudory  ciiajjier.  A'jSiuiitf.  Uu^  principality  of  t  wlio  took  the 
field  against  him,  is  irfeniificd  wiili  ihc  sulwlcpartment  of  T€- 
JChi,  department  A*i-n.in,  Phan^tung.  There  is  a  tradition  ihai 
1.  ai  an  early  pprioil  of  his  life,  was  lord  of  a  stale  in  the  present 
Jlo-nan.  This  would  make  his  movement  against  Th^i  Khang, 
'  south  of  llic  Ho.'  more  easy  for  him.  The  name  of  ThAi  Khang 
retn&ins  in  the  district  so  called  of  the  department  K/i^n-kXu, 
Ho-nan.  There,  ii  is  tiiid,  he  died,  having  never  been  able  10 
recio&s  the  tlo.  . 

In  his  song  the  king's  lirsi  brother  deplores  how  he  had  lost 
the  affeclioiis  of  tlie  people;  the  ticcomi  f^pcaks  uf  his  diiisoEute 
extravagance ;  the  third  mourns  his  loss  of  the  throne ;  ihe 
fouith  deplores  his  departure  from  the  principle*  of  Yil,  and  ils 
disasiTOUs  consequences ;  and  the  fifth  is  a  wail  over  the  miserable 
condition  of  them  alt- 

I.  Th&i  Khang  occupied  the  throne  like  a  per- 
sonator  of  die  dead  ^  By  idleness  and  dissipation  he 
extinguished  his  virtue,  till  the  black-haired  people 
all  wavered  in  their  allegiance.  He.  however, 
pursued  hts  pleasure  and   wauderings  without  any 


*  The  character  that  here  as  a  verb  governs  the  character  signi- 
fying *  throne  '  means  properly  '  a  corpse,'  and  is  often  used  for  the 
personaior  of  ihc  dead,  in  the  sacrificial  services  to  the  dead  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
Chinese.  A  common  definition  of  it  is  'the  semblance  of  the 
spirit,'=the  image  into  which  the  spirit  entered.  ThSi  Khang 
was  but  a  persotiator  on  tb«  throne,  no  better  than  a  sham 
sovereign. 
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sclf-i 


}h 


hunt  beyond  the  Lo. 


-restraint. 

and  a  hundred  days  elapstd  without  his  returning. 
(On  this)  I,  the  prince  of  A7;iung.  taking  advantage 
of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  resisted  (his  return) 
on  (the  south  of)  the  Ho.  *I"he  (kinjj's)  five  brothers 
had  attended  their  mother  in  following  him,  and  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  north  of  the  Lo ;  and  (when 
they  heard  of  I's  movement),  all  full  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, they  related  the  Cautions  of  the  great  YO  in 
the  form  of  songs. 

2.  The  first  said, 
'  It  was  the  lesson  of  our  great  ancestor : — 

The  people  should  be  cherished. 

And  not  looked  down  upon. 

The  people  are  the  root  of  a  country  ; 

The  root  firm,  ihe  country  is  tranquil. 

When  I  look  at  all  under  heaven. 

Of  the  simple  men  and  simple  women, 

Any  one  may  surpass  me. 

If  the  One  man  err  repeatedly  ', 
^Should  dissatisfaction  be  waited  for  till  it  appears  ? 
leforc  it  is  seen,  it  should  be  guarded  against. 

In  my  dealing  with  the  millions  of  the  people, 

I  should  feel  as  much  anxiety  as  if  I  were  driving 
six  horses  with  rotten  reins. 

The  ruler  of  men — 

How  should  he  be  but  reverent  (of  his  duties)  ?  ' 
The  second  said, 
'  It  is  in  the  Lessons : — 

VVhcn  the  palace  is  a  wild  of  lust. 

And  the  country  is  a  wild  for  hunting; 


^  Anjr  king,  io  the  person  of  YU,  tmy  be  undcniood  to  be  the 
speaker. 
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When  spirits  are  liked,  and  music  is  the  delight; 

When  there  are  lofiy  roofs  and  carved  walls  ; — 

The  existence  of  any  one  of  these  things 

Has  never  been  but  the  prelude  to  ruin.' 
The  third  said. 
*  There  was  the  lord  of  ThAo  and  Thang ', 

Who  possessed  this  region  of  A't 

Now  we  have  fallen  from  his  ways, 

And  thrown  into  confusion  his  rules  and  laws  ; — 

The  consequence  is  extinction  and  ruin.' 
The  fourth  said, 
'  Brightly  intelligent  was  our  ancestor. 

Sovereign  of  the  myriad  regions. 

I  te  had  canons,  he  had  patterns. 

Which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity. 

The  standard  stone  and  the  equalizing  quarter 

Were  in  the  royal  treasury. 

Wildly  have  we  dropt  the  clue  he  gave  us. 

Overturning   our   temple,    and    extinguishing    our 
sacrifices.'* 
The  fifth  said, 
■  Oh  I  whither  shall  we  turn  ? 

The  thoughts  in  my  breast  make  me  sad. 

All  the  people  are  hostile  to  us  ; 

On  whom  can  we  rely  ? 

Anxieties  crowd  together  in  our  hearts  ; 

Thick  asareour  faces, they  are  covered  with  blushes. 

We  have  not  been  care-ful  of  our  virtue  ; 

.■\nd  though  wc  repent,  we  cannot  overtake  the 
past," 


'  The  lord  of  ThSo  and  Thang  is  YSn,  who  was  lord  of  ihc  prin- 
cipaliries  ofTiido  and  Thang,  but  of  which  bist  and  which  last  is 
uncertain,  Ntforc  his  accession  to  the  ihroQc.     Ki  is  the  Al  A'iu 

of  the  Tribute  of  Yu, 
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Book  IV.     The  Punitive  Expedition  of  Yin. 

Tub  Book  is  another  of  the  '  Spcechirs  '  of  the  ShQ,  Iwloiiging  to 
Hie  rci^n  of  Aung  Khang,  a  brother  of  Thii  Khang,  the  fourth 
of  Uie  kings  of  Shang  (b.c.  2 1 59-2 1 47). 

Hi!  and  Ho,  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Board  of  Astronomy, 
descended  from  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  time  of  Yao,  hai! 
given  tbemselrrs  over  to  liceniinus  indulgence  in  their  private 
cities,  and  grossly  neglected  their  duties.  Especially  had  thcv 
been  unobservant  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  autumn,  Tlie 
king  corLsidcred  them  worthy  of  death,  and  commissioned  iImt 
marquis  of  Yin  to  execute  on  ihcm  the  sentence  of  his  justice. 
Where  Yin  was  is  not  now  known. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Book  consists  of  (lie  speech  made  hy  the 
marquis  to  his  troops. 

I.  When  A'ung^  Khang  commenced  his  reign 
over  all  within  the  four  seas,  the  marquis  of  Yin 
was  commissioned  to  take  charge  of  the  (king's) 
six  hosts.  (At  this  time)  the  HsI  and  Ho  had 
neglected  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  were  aban- 
doned to  drink  in  their  (private)  cities;  and  the 
marquis  of  Yin  received  the  king's  charge  to  go  and 
punish  them. 

3.  He  made  an  announcement  to  his  hosts,  saying. 
'Ah!  ye,  all  my  men,  there  arc  the  well-counselled 
instructions  of  the  sage  (founder  of  our  dynasty), 
clearly  verified  in  their  power  to  give  stability  and 
security : — "  The  former  kings  were  carefully  atten- 
tive to  the  warnings  of  I  leaven  ',*  and  their  minis- 
ters observed  the  regular  laws  (of  their  offices).  All 
the  officers  (moreover)  watchfully  did  their  duty  to 


'  I'bat  is,  here,  such  warnings  as  were  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
hf  eclipses  and  other  unusual  celestial  pheoomena. 
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assist  (the  governmenl).  and  their  sovereign  became 
entirely  intelligent."  Every  year,  in  the  first  month 
of  spring,  the  herald,  with  his  wooden-tongued  bell, 
goes  along  the  roads',  (proclaiming).  '*  Ye  officers 
able  to  instruct,  be  prepared  with  your  admonitions. 
V'e  workmen  engaged,  in  mechanical  affairs,  remon- 
strate on  the  subjects  of  your  employments.  If  any 
of  you  do  not  attend  with  respect  (to  this  require- 
ment), the  country  has  regular  punishments  for 
you. 

'Now  here  are  the  HsI  and  Ho.  They  have 
allowed  their  virtue  to  be  subverted,  and  are  be- 
sotted by  drink.  They  have  violated  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  left  their  posts.  They  have  been  the 
first  to  let  the  regulating  of  the  heavenly  (bodies)  get 
into  disorder,  putting  far  from  them  dielr  proper  busi- 
ness. On  the  first  day  of  the  last  month  of  Autumn. 
the  sun  and  moon  did  not  meet  harmoniously  in 
Fang^  The  blind  musicians  beat  their  drums  ;  the 
inferior  officers  galloped,  and  the  common  people 
(employed  aboiit  the  public  offices)  ran  about'.  The 
HsI  and  the  Ho,  however,  as  if  they  were  (mere) 
personators  of  the  dead  in  their  offices,  heard  nothing 
and  knew  nothing: — so  stupidly  went  they  astray 
(from  their  duties)  in  the  matter  of  the  heavenly 
appearances,  and  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the 
death  appointed  by  the  former  kings.  Tlie  statutes 
of  government  say.  "  When  they  anticipate  the  time, 
let  them  be  put  to  death  without  mercy ;  when  (their 


I 


'  A  similar  practice  existed  in  the  A'Su  dynasty. 
'  See  the  Introduction,  p.  13. 

■  Similar  observances  are  siill  practised  on  occaaon  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  See  Bioi's  Eludes  sur  rAstronomie  Indicnnc 
et  Cliinoisc,  pp.  357-360. 
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reclconing)  is  behind  tlie  time,  let  them  be  put  to 
death  without  mercy." 

'  Now  I.  with  you  all.  am  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cuiion  of  the  punishment  appointed  by  Heaven.* 
Unite  your  strength,  all  of  you  warriors,  for  the 
royal  House.  Give  me  your  help.  I  pray  you,  reve- 
rently to  carry  out  the  dread  charge  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven. 

'  When  the  fire  blazes  over  the  ridge  of  KhwSa  '. 
gems  and  stones  are  burned  together;  but  if  a 
minister  of  Heaven  exceed  in  doing  his  duty,  the 
consequences  will  be  fiercer  than  blazing  fire.  While 
I  destroy,  (therefore),  the  chief  criminals,  I  will  not 
punish  those  who  have  been  forced  to  follow  them  : 
and  those  who  have  long  been  stained  by  their 
Althy  manners  will  be  allowed  to  renovate  them- 
selves. 

'Oh I  when  sternness  overcomes  compassion, 
things  are  surely  conducted  to  a  successful  issue. 
W^hen  compassion  overcomes  sternness,  no  merit 
can  be  achieved.  All  ye,  my  warriors,  exert  your- 
selves, and  take  warning,  (and  obey  my  orders)  [* 

'  Khwan  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Khwln-Eun  monnuiin  in  the 
«rsi  of  the  Ko-ko-nor,  where  the  Ho  has  its  sources.  The 
sptralicr  evidcnil>'  ttiouglit  of  k  as  volcanic. 
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Book  I.     The  Speech  of  Thang. 


Shawg  was  the  rame  uuilcr  which  the  dynasty  thai  superseded 
HsiS  (b.c.  1766)  hfld  ihe  kingdom  for  fully  300  years.  Yin 
then  brgiin  to  be  used  as  well  »»  Sking;,  and  the  dynasty  was 
called  indifferenlly  Shang- or  Yin,  and  someiimcs  Yin-Shang  by 
a  combination  of  ilie  two  namcK.  Tlie  ruling  Mouse  traced  its 
origin  into  the  remote  limes  of  antiquity,  through  Hsieh,  wlioffc 
appointment  by  Shun  to  be  Minister  of  Instruction  is  related  in 
ibe  Canon  of  Shun.  For  his  services  Hsicli  was  invested  with 
tile  principality  of  Shang,  corresponding  to  the  present  small 
(lepartinem  of  ihc  same  name  in  Shen-hst.  From  Hsieh  (o 
Thang.  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  there  arc  reckoned  fourteen 
generaiions,  and  we  Bud  Thang,  when  he  first  becomes  prominent 
in  history,  a  long  way  from  ihe  ancestral  fief,  in  'the  southern 
Po,'  corrcs ponding  to  the  present. district  nf  Shang-^AiQ,  depart- 
ment Kwei-teh,  Ho-nan,  The  title  of  the  dynasty,  however,  was 
derived  fiom  the  ori^ina)  Shang. 

There  were  m  the  Shij,  when  line  collection  was  formed,  thirty-one 
docuincncs  of  Shang  in  forty  Books,  of  which  only  eleven  remain 
in  seventeen  Books,  two  of  them  containing  each  tliree  parts  or 
sections.  The  Speech  of  Thang.  that  is  now  ihc  first  Book  to 
the  Part,  was  originally  only  the  sixth.  Thang  was  the  designa- 
tion of  the  hero,  whose  surname,  dating  from  Hbieli.  was  3«. 
and  name  LI.  Thang  may  be  translated,  '  the  Glorious  One.' 
His  common  style  in  history  is  as  ^Aing  Thang,  'Thang  the 
Completer,'  or  "  Thang  the  Successful.' 

He  had  summoned  his  [wople  to  lake  the  field  with  him  against 
Aleh,  the  cruel  and  doomed  sovereign  of  HsiS,  and  Hnding 
them  Ijacliwaid  to  the  enterprise,  he  sets  forth  in  this  Book  his 
reasons  for  attacking  the  tyrant,  argues  against  their  reluctance, 
using  in  the  end  both  promises  and  threats  to  induce  them  to 
obey  bis  ordcrb. 
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The  king  said,  *  Come,  ye  multitudes  of  the 
people,  listen  all  to  my  words.  It  is  not  1.  the 
little  child '.  who  dare  to  undertake  a  rebellious 
enterprise :  but  for  the  many  crimes  of  the  sovereign 
of  HsiA,  Heaven  has  given  the  chaise  to  destroy 
him.* 

'  Now.  ye  multitudes,  you  are  saying,  "  Our  prince 
does  not  compassionate  us,  hut  {is  calling  us)  away 
from  our  husbandry  to  attack  and  punish  HsiS." 
I  have  indeed  heard  (these)  words  of  you  all ;  (but) 
the  sovereign  of  Hsi^  is  guilty,  and.  as  I  fear  God, 
I  dare  not  but  punish  him.* 

•  Now  you  are  saying.  "  What  are  the  crimes  of 
Hsid  to  us?"  The  king  of  HsiA  in  every  way 
exhausts  the  strength  of  his  people,  and  exercises 
oppression  in  the  cities  of  HsiA.  His  multitudes 
are  become  entirely  indifferent  (to  his  service),  and 
feel  no  bond  of  union  (to  him).  They  are  saying, 
"When  wilt  thou,  O  sun,  expire?  We  will  all 
pciish  with  thee*."  Such  is  the  course  of  (the 
sovereign)  of  HsiA.  and  now  I  must  go  (and  punish 
him). 

'  Assist,  I  pray  you,  me,  the  One  man,  to  carry 
out  the  punishment  appointed  by  Heaven.  I  will 
greatly  reward  you.  On  no  account  disbelieve  me ; — 
I  will  not  eat  my  words.  If  you  do  not  obey  the 
words  which  I  have  thus  spoken  to  you,  I  will  put 


'  *71>e  tittle  child'  is  a  di^signation  Q»ed  humbly  of  themselvvs 
by  the  kings  or  Shanjr  anil  A'du.  It  is  given  also  to  them  and 
fjtbers  by  such  great  ministers  as  1  Vin  and  ihc  duke  of  JCSm. 

'  A'teh,  it  IS  said,  had  on  one  occasion,  when  told  of  the  danger 
be  was  incurring;  by  hb  cruellies,  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  said  that 
aa  Rirely  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens,  so  Unn  was  he  on  tbc 
throne. 
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your  children  to  death  with  you  ; — you  shall  find  no 
for^veness.' 


Book  II.     The  Annoincement  of  A'unc-hui. 

This  Book  is  the  first  of  (lie  '  Aimoumcinenis,"  which  form  a  large 
class  of  the  documenis  iti  the  ShQ.  Thcv  arc  disiinguisbed 
from  the  Speeches,  as  being  made  in  a  general  assembly,  or 
published,  for  ihe  information  of  all,  whereas  the  S|iecches  were 
made  to  an  army. 

A'ung-hui,  of  an  old  family,  whose  suruame  waiiifiin,  wiih  its  scat  in 
the  territory  of  tisich,  corresponding  to  the  present  district  of 
Thang,  department  Ycn-/au,  Shan-tung,  was  a  minister  of  Thang. 
Thang  has  been  succe-ssful  ag~.iinHl  Aleh,  and  dethroned  him,  but 
is  haunted  by  some  feeling  of  remorse,  and  afraid  tlut  what  be 
has  done  may  be  appealed  to  in  future  ages  as  an  apology  for 
relx-llion.  This  gives  occasion  lo  ihc  Announcement,  In  which 
A'ung-hui  vindicates  the  proceeding  of  iJie  king,  showing,  first, 
that  he  had  only  obeyed  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and,  then,  that 
men  consenit'd  with  Heaven  in  the  mailer.  He  concludes  with 
various  counsels  addressed  lo  the  king. 

1.  When  Thang  the  Successful  was  keeping  Aleh 
in  banishment  in  Nan-^A^o',  he  had  a  feeling  of 
shame  on  account  of  his  conduct,  and  said,  '  I  am 
afraid  that  in  future  ages  men  will  fill  their  mouths 
with  me,  (as  an  apologj'  for  their  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings.) ' 

2.  On  this  A'ung-hui  made  the  following  announce- 
ment :  '  Oh  !  Heaven  gives  birth  to  the  people  with 
(such)  desires,  that  withotit  a  riiler  they  must  fall 
into  all  disorders;    and   Heaven  again  gives  birth 


'  Nan-Wao  is  identified  with  the  present  district  of  A'Mo,  depart- 
mcnt  Lfl-*iu,  An-hul 
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to  the  man  of  inteiligence  to  regulate  ihem.*  The 
sovereign  of  HsiS  had  his  virtue  all-obscured,  and 
ihe  people  were  (as  if  they  h;id  fallen)  amid  mire 
and  (burning)  charcoal.  Heaven  hereupon  gifted 
(our)  king  with  valour  and  prudence,  to  serve  as 
a  sign  and  director  to  the  myriad  regions,  and 
to  continue  the  old  ways  of  Yu.  You  are  now 
(only)  following  the  proper  course,  honouring  and 
obeying  the  appointment  of  Heaven.  The  king 
of  HsiA  was  an  offender,  falsely  and  calumniously 
alleging  the  sanction  of  supreme  Heaven,  to  spread 
abroad  his  commands  among  the  people.  On  this 
account  God  viewed  him  with  disapprobation, 
caused  our  Shang  to  receive  his  appointment,  and 
employed  (you)  to  enlighten  the  multitudes  (of  the 
l>«^ople).'  * 

3-  *  Contemners  of  the  worthy  and  parasites  of 
the  powerful,— many  such  followers  he  had  indeed ; 
(but)  from  the  first  our  country  was  to  the  sovereign 
of  Hsia  like  weeds  among  the  springing  corn,  and 
blasted  grains  among  the  good.  (Our  people),  great 
an<i  small,  were  in  constant  apprehension,  fearful 
though  they  were  guilty  of  no  crime.  How  much 
more  was  this  the  case,  when  our  (prince's)  virtues 
became  a  theme  (eagerly)  listened  to!  Our  king 
did  not  approach  to  (dissolute)  music  and  women  ; 
he  did  not  seek  to  accumulate  property  and  wealth. 
To  great  virtue  he  gave  great  offices,  and  to  great 
merit  great  rewards.  He  employed  others  as  if 
(their  excellences)  were  his  own;  he  was  not  slow 
to  change  his  errors.  Rightly  indulgent  and  rightly 
benevolent,  from  the  display  (of  such  virtue),  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  him  by  the  millions  of  the 
people. 
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'  When  the  earl  of  Ko '  showed  his  enmity  to  the 
pro  vision -carriers,  the  work  of  punishment  began 
with  Ko.  When  it  went  on  in  the  east,  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  west  murmured ;  when  it  went  on  in 
the  south,  those  of  the  north  murmured  : — they  said, 
"  Why  does  he  make  us  alone  the  last  ?  "  To  what- 
ever people  he  went,  they  congratulated  one  another  in 
their  families,  saying,  "We  have  waited  for  our  prince; 
our  prince  is  come,  and  we  revive,"  The  people's 
honouring  our  Shang  is  a  thing  of  long  existence' 

4.  'Show  favour  to  the  able  and  right-principled 
(among  the  princes),  and  aid  the  virtuous;  distinguish 
the  loyal,  and  let  the  good  have  free  course.  Absorb 
the  weak,  and  punish  the  wilfully  blind;  take  their 
states  from  the  disorderly,  and  deal  summarily  with 
those  going  to  niin.  When  you  (thus)  accelerate 
the  end  of  what  is  (of  itself)  ready  to  perish,  and 
strengtlien  what  is  itself  strong  to  live,  how  will 
the  states  all  flourish  !  When  (a  sovereign's)  virtue 
is  daily  being  renewed,  he  is  cherished  throughout 
the  myriad  regions  ;  when  his  mind  is  full  (only)  of 
himselC  he  is  abandoned  by  the  nine  branches  of 
his  kindred.  Exert  yourself.  O  king,  to  make  your 
virtue  (still  morel  illustrious,  and  set  up  (the  standard 
of)  the  Mean  before  the  people.     Order  your  affairs 

'  Ko  was  a  principality  cCMT«pofiding  to  ihc  present  district  of 
Ning-ling,  department  or  Kwci-icli.  Ho-nan.  Ii  was  ihus  near  the 
southern  Po,  which  bclgiiged  tu  Tlumg.  Mcncius  Iclls  ui  (III.  ii, 
ch.  3)  thai  Thangseni  a  multiludeof  his  people  to  assist  ihe  farmers 
of  Ko,  abnul  the  poor  produce  of  which  ihcir  chief  bad  lamented 
to  him.  Tbit  chief,  however,  instead  of  showing  any  gmtilude, 
jurprised  and  robbed  Ihosc  who  were  carrj'ing  provisions  from  Po 
10  (he  labourers  in  the  Rcld.  and  commitccd  various  airociiles  upon 
them.  This  arous^ed  Thang's  indignation,  and  he  made  him  (be 
Ijrst  object  of  his  punitive  ju>iiice. 
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by  righteousness  ;  order  your  heart  by  propriety  ; — • 
so  shall  you  transmit  a  grand  example  to  posterity. 
I  have  heard  the  saying.  "  He  who  finds  Instructors 
for  himself,  comes  to  the  supreme  dominion  :  he 
who  says  that  others  are  not  equal  to  himself, 
comes  to  ruin.  He  who  likes  to  put  questions, 
becomes  enlarged:  he  who  uses  only  his  own 
views,  becomes  smaller  (than  he  was)."  Oh  *  he 
who  would  take  care  for  the  end  must  be  attentive 
to  the  beginning.  There  is  establishment  for  the 
observers  uf  propriety,  and  overthrow  for  the  blinded 
and  wantonly  indifferent.  To  revere  and  honour 
the  path  prescribed  by  Heaven  is  the  way  ever  to 
preserve  the  favouring  apj>ointment  of  Heaven.'* 
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K  HI.     The  Ankovncement  of  Thang. 

Thang  had  made  an  end  of  ihc  dynasty  of  H^td,  and  roiumcd  to 
Po,  when  he  issued  ikis  Announcement,  wliicli  ma>'  be  con- 
sidered as  a  solemn  inau^ration  of  tbe  new  dynasty.  He 
i^hows  how  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne  in  reverent 
submissioo  10  the  will  of  Heaven,  what  appreciation  Kc  had  of 
ibc  duties  devulving  on  him,  and  the  sfurit  in  which  he  would 
dischaigc  them.  In  the  end  he  calls  on  (he  princes  and  the 
people  to  symiMliiize  and  co-o}>cnile  with  tiim. 

1.  When  the  king  returned  from  vanquishing 
HsiA  and  came  to  Po,  he  made  a  grand  announce- 
ment to  the  myriad  regions. 

2,  The  king  said,  'Ah!  )e  multitudes  of  the 
myriad  regions,  listen  clearly  to  the  announcemetit 
of  me,  the  One  man  '.    The  great  God  has  conferred 


'  *The  Oiw  man'  has  occurred  before,  in  the  Songi  of  the 
Five  Sons,  as  a  designation  of  ihc  sovereign.  It  continues  to  be 
w  10  the  pic»ent  day.  • 
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(even)  on  the  inferior  people  a  moral  sense,  com- 
pliance with  whicli  would  show  their  nature  invaria- 
bly right*  To  make  them  tranquilly  pursue  the 
course  which  it  wouJd  indicate  is  the  work  of  the 
sovereign. 

'  The  king  of  HsiS  extinguished  his  virtue,  and 
played  the  tyrant,  extending  his  oppression  over  you. 
the  people  of  the  myriad  regions.  Suffering  from 
his  cruel  injuries,  and  unable  lo  endure  the  worm- 
wood and  poison.  )Ou  protested  with  one  accord 
your  innocence  to  the  spirits  of  heaven  and  earth.* 
The  way  of  Heaven  is  to  bless  the  good,  and  make 
the  bad  miserable.  It  sent  down  calamities  on  (the 
Houseof)  Hsiii.  to  make  manifest  itsguilt.  Therefore 
I,  the  little  child,  charged  with  the  decree  of  Heaven 
and  its  bright  terrors^  did  not  dare  to  forgive  (the 
criminal).  I  presumed  to  use  a  dark-coloured  victim- 
bull,  and,  making  clear  announcement  to  the  Spiritual 
Sovereign  in  the  high  heavens  \  requested  leave  to 
deal  with  the  ruler  of  HsiA  as  a  criminal.*  Then 
I  sought  for  the  great  Sage  *,  with  whom  I  might 
unite  my  strength,  to  request  ilie  favour  (of  Heaven) 
for  you,  my  multitudes.  High  Heaven  truly  showetl 
Its  favour  to  the  inferior  people,  and  the  criminal 
has  been  degraded  and  subjected.  What  Heaven 
appoints  is  without  error; — brilliantly  (now),  like 
the  blossoming  of  plants  and  trees,  the  millions  of 
the  people  show  a  true  reviving.'  * 

3.   'It  is  given  to  me,  the  One  man.  to  secure  the 


'  For  '  ihe  Spiritual  Sovereign  in  ihe  hif^h  henvene.'  we  have  in 
rhe  ConfLiciAn  Analects.  XX,  i,  professmg  lo  quote  this  passage, 
•  the  most  great  and  Sovereign  God." 

•  'The  great  Sage'  must  btr  t  Yin,  Thang's  chief  iiitviscr  and 

minister,  who  appears  prominciilSy  in  ihe  next  Book. 
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harmony  and  tranquillity  of  your  states  and  clans; 
and  now  !  know  not  whether  I  may  not  offend 
against  (the  Powers)  above  and  below.*  1  am  fearful 
and  trembling,  as  if  1  were  in  danger  of  falling  into 
a  deep  abyss.  Throughout  all  the  regions  that 
enter  on  a  new  life  under  me,  do  not,  (ye  princes), 
follow  lawless  ways:  make  no  approach  to  insolence 
and  dissoluteness  ;  let  every  one  be  careful  to  keep 
his  statutes; — that  so  we  may  receive  the  favour 
of  Heaven.*  The  good  in  you  I  will  not  dare 
to  keep  concealed  :  and  for  the  evil  in  me  I  will 
not  dare  to  forgive  myself.  I  will  examine  these 
things  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God.*  When 
guilt  is  found  anywhere  in  you  who  occupy  the 
myriad  regions,  let  it  rest  on  me,  the  One  man  *. 
When  guilt  is  found  in  me.  the  One  man,  it  shall 
not  atlacii  to  you  who  occupy  the  myriad  regions. 

'Oh!  let  us  attain  to  be  sincere  in  these  things, 
and  so  we  shall  likewise  have  a  (happy)  consum- 
mation.' 


*  There  was  a  iradition  in  ihe  A'au  dynasty,  given  wiUi  1*3113- 
lions  b)'  Hstlo-jze,  Sz«-mS  A'^en,  and  others,  which  may  be  quoitO 
to  UluBUatc  these  noble  scnlimeiits  of  Thang.  For  geven  year* 
after  hi»  accession  to  the  ihronc,  ii.c.  1 766-1 760,  there  was  a  great 
droaglH  and  famine.  It  was  suggested  ai  last  that  some  human 
being  should  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  an<]  prayer  made  for 
run.  T}aii^iaid, '  If  a  m.iii  must  t>c  tlic  victim,  I  will  be  he.'  He 
fasted,  cut  off  his  hiir  and  naiU,  and  in  a  plain  carriage,  drawn  by 
white  horses,  clad  in  rutihcs,  in  the  guise  of  a  sacdftcial  victim,  he 
proceeded  lo  a  forest  of  muiberry  trees,  and  ihere  praycii.  asking 
10  what  error  or  crime  of  his  the  calamiiy  was  owing.  He  bad  not 
done  speaking  when  a  copious  rain  fell. 
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Book  IV,     The  Instructions  of  I. 

TiiAKC  died  in  ».c.  1754  or  1753.  and  was  succeetled.  so  far  as  tbe 
evidence  of  the  ShG  goes,  by  his  grandson,  known  as  TbSi  .ffil. 
The  chief  minister  of  Thang  had  been  t  Yin,  who  rlctiveis  tlicse 
Inscructions  lo  bis  young  sovereign  soon  after  his  accession. 
1  was  a  gre;»t  and  wise  man,  '  a  yreat  sjgc,'  as  Thaug  calls  him 
in  ibe  last  Book,  and  is  classed  by  Mencius  among  other 
celebrated  ministers  as  'ihe  one  mosi  inclined  to  lake  oflic«.' 
He  reasorm  Uius : — '  Heaven's  plan  with  mankind  is  that  ttie)' 
who  are  first  informed  should  instruct  those  who  are  titer  in 
hcing  informed,  and  they  who  first  apprehend  principles  should 
instruct  those  who  arc  later  in  doing  so."  He  thonght  he  was 
one  of  the  former  class,  and  a  fire  burned  within  htm,  impelling 
him  to  seek  for  office  with  a  view  to  benefit  Ihc  ifinorant  and 
erring.  There  were  many  legends  about  him  in  the  times  of 
Aau.  He  was  surnamej  t  from  having  hccn  I'orn  near  the 
river  of  that  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Ho.  His  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Alh,  and  also  .\-h3ng  (see  (he  beginning  of  next 
Book).  Yin  was  his  designation.  Thang  had,  probably,  entrusted 
10  him  the  guardianship  of  his  graiid.sc>n,  and  so  he  now  went 
over  llie  history  of  ihc  kingdom  from  Ytl,  liCI  il  was  transferred 
frnm  the  line  of  tlsiS  to  that  of  Shang,  celebrated  the  virtues  of 
Thang  and  his  government,  and  warned  the  young  king  of  the 
fate  that  he  muKi  incur,  if  he  neglected  the  instructions  given  to 
him. 

I.  In  the  twelfth  month  of  the  first  year,  on  (the 
day)  Yt-yf/San,  I  Yin  sacrificed  to  the  former  king, 
and  presented  the  hetr-king  reverently  before  (the 
shrine  of)  his  grandfather.*  All  the  princes  from 
the  domain  of  the  nobles  and  the  royal  domain  were 
present;  all  the  officers  (also),  each  continuing  to 
discharge  his  particular  duties,  were  there  to  receive 
the  orders  of  the  chief  minister,  t  Yin  then  clearly 
described  the  complete  virtue  of  the  Meritorious 
Ancestor  for  the  instruction  of  the  (young)  king. 
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2.  He  said,  *  Oh  !  of  old  the  former  kings  of  HsiA 
cultivated  earnestly  their  virtue,  and  then  there 
were  no  calamities  from  Heaven.  The  spirits  of 
the  hills  and  rivers  likewise  were  all  in  tranquillity: 
and  the  birds  and  beasts,  the  iishcs  and  tortoises,  all 
enjoyed  their  existence  according  to  their  nature* 
Bui  their  descendant  did  not  follow  (iheir  example), 
and  great  Heaven  sent  down  calamities,  employing 
the  agency  of  our  (ruler)  who  was  in  possession  of 
its  favouring  appointment*  The  attack  (on  Hsifi) 
may  be  traced  to  (the  orgies  in)  Ming-thi3o ',  but  our 
(rise)  began  in  Po.  Our  king  of  Shang  brilliantly 
displayed  his  sagely  prowess ;  for  oppression  he  sub- 
stituted his  generous  gentleness ;  and  the  millions 
of  the  people  gave  him  their  hearts.  Now  your 
Majesty  is  entering  on  the  inheritance  of  his 
virtue ; — all  depends  on  (how)  you  commence  your 
reign.  To  set  up  love,  it  is  for  you  to  love  (your 
relations);  to  set  up  respect,  it  is  for  you  to  respect 
(your  elders).  The  commencement  is  in  the  family 
and  the  state:  the  consummation  is  in  (all  within) 
the  four  seas.' 

3.  *  Oh !  the  former  king  began  with  careful 
attention  to  the  bonds  that  hold  men  together. 
He  listened  to  expostulation,  and  did  not  seek  to 
resist  it :  he  conformed  to  (the  wisdom  of)  the 
ancients:  occupying  the  highest  position,  he  dis- 
played intelligence ;  occupying  an  inferior  position. 
he  displayed  his  loyalty;  he  allowed  (the  good 
qualities  of)  the  men  (whom  he  employed),  and  did 

'  ^Ting-lhiio  was  a  place  noi  Tar  from  ihc  capital  of  JTieli  (in  ihe 
present  distrkl  of  An-jt,  H£i  Kiu,  Shan-hh!).  Uc  had  a  palace 
ibeie,  where  ihc  vitcst  orgies  were  celebrated  that  alienaccd  ibe 
minds  of  ibe  peo]>le  from  bim. 


not  seek  that  they  should  have  every  talent ;  in  the 
government  of  himself,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he 
could  never  (siiiTiciently)  attain.  It  was  thus  he 
arrived  at  the  posse-ssion  of  the  myriad  regions.- — 
How  painstaking  was  he  in  these  things] 

•  He  extensively  sought  out  wise  men.  who  should 
be  helpful  to  you,  his  descendant  and  heir.  He 
laid  down  the  punishments  for  officers,  and  warned 
those  who  were  in  authorit>'.  saying,  "  If  you  dare 
to  have  constant  dancing  in  your  palaces,  and 
drunken  singing  in  your  chambers. — that  is  called 
the  fashion  of  sorcerers ;  if  you  dare  to  set  your 
hearts  on  wealth  and  women,  and  abandon  your- 
selves to  wandering  about  or  to  the  chase, — that 
is  called  the  fashion  of  extravagance;  if  you  dare 
to  despise  sage  words,  to  resist  the  loyal  and  up- 
right, to  put  far  from  you  the  aged  and  virtuous, 
and  to  seek  the  company  of  procacious  youths,— 
that  is  called  the  fashion  of  disorder.  Now  if  a 
liigh  noble  or  officer  be  addicted  to  one  of  these 
three  fashions  with  their  ten  evil  ways',  his  family 
will  surely  come  to  ruin  :  if  the  prince  of  a  countr)' 
be  so  addicted,  his  state  will  surely  come  to  ruin. 
The  minister  who  does  not  (try  to)  correct  (such  . 
vices  in  the  sovereign)  shall  be  punished  with 
branding."  These  rules  were' minutely  inculcated 
(also)  on  the  sons  of  ofHcers  and  nobles  in  their 
lessons.' 

4,  '  Oh  !  do  you,  who  now  succeed  to  the  throne, 
revere  (these  warnings)  in  your  person.     Think  of 


*  The  'ten  eviE  ways'  Are  those  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
ihie  three  evil  fashions ;— two  under  [he  sorcerers'  fashion,  and  four 
under  each  of  the  olher  two  faBhioiis, 
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them! — sacred  counsels  of  vast  importance,  ndmira- 
ble  words  forcibly  set  forth  I  (The  ways)  of  God 
are  not  Invariable ; — on  the  good-doer  he  sends 
down  all  blessings,  and  on  the  evil-doer  he  sends 
down  all  miseries.*  Do  you  but  be  virtuous,  be  it 
in  small  things  (or  in  large),  and  the  myriad  regions 
will  have  cause  for  rejoicing.  If  ymi  tie  not  vir- 
tuous, be  it  in  large  things  (or  in  small),  it  will  bitng 
the  ruin  of  your  ancestral  temple." 


Book  V.    The  Thai  A'ia. 

This  Book  also  belongs  to  the  class  of '  Lessons  or  Instructions,'  and 
is  called  '  Ihc  ThSi  A"ia,'  because  the  Instructions  nert-  addressed 
to  the  yotmg  monarch  so  named.  Ii  is  divided  tnio  ihrec  scc- 
lioos  or  parts.  1  Yin  finds  the  j-oun^  Govurci^'n  disoliciiieni  to  his 
counsels,  3nd  proceeds  to  a  higb-bandcd  measure.  He  rcmo%'Cii 
him  from  his  pabce  and  companions,  and  kcc-pti  him  in  a  sort  of 
easy  confinemenl,  near  the  grave  of  his  grandfather,  all  ihe  period 
of  moaming;  and  Thii  A'i3  becomes  Mncerely  penitent  and  vir* 
tuow.  This  is  related  in  ihe  first  section.  In  die  second,  t  Yin 
brtngB  the  king  back  with  honour  to  Po,  to  undertake  ihc  duiies 
of  the  government,  and  congratulates  him  on  tiis  reformation. 
The  kiniz  responds  suitably,  and  ai<k8  the  minister  lo  continue  to 
k06rd  him  his  counsels,  which  the  other  at  once  proceeds  to  do- 
The  third  section  is  all  occupied  with  further  and  important 
counsels. 

Section  1. 

I.  The  king,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  did  not 
follow  (the  advice  of)  A-h5ng'.     (A-hing  or)  1  Yin 


'  .\-faSng,  itissaidby  Sze-mfl  A'Aien.  was  Lhenameof  t.  Others 
BBake  it  itic  title  of  the  chief  minister  undrr  llie  dj-naMy  of  Shang,^ 
•the  Support  and  Steelyard,*  'the  Buiire*s  and  Director .' 
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then  made  the  following  writing' :—' The  former  " 
king  kepi  his  eye  continually  on  the  bright  require- 
ments of  Heaven,  and  so  he  niainiained  the  worship 
of  the  spirits  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  those  presiding 
over  the  land  and  the  grain,  and  of  those  of  the 
ancestral  temple ; — all  with  a  sincere  reverence.* 
Heaven  took  notice  of  his  virtue,  and  caused  its 
great  appointment  to  Hght  on  him,  that  he  should 
soothe  and  tranquillize  the  myriad  regions*  I,  Yin. 
then  gave  my  assistance  to  my  sovereign  in  the 
settlement  of  the  people;  and  thus  it  is  that  you, 

0  heir-king,   have  received  the   great   inheritance, 

1  have  seen  it  myself  in  HsiS  with  iLs  western 
capilal^  that  when  its  rulers  went  through  a  pros-  j 
perous  course  to  the  end,  their  ministers  also  did  " 
the  same,  and  afterwards,  when  their  successors 
could  not  attain  to  such  a  consummation,  neither 
did  their  ministers.  Take  warning.  O  heir-king. 
Reverently  use  your  sovereignty.  If  you  do  not 
play  the  sovereign,  as  the  name  requires,  you  will 
disgrace  your  grandfather.' 

2.  The  king  would  not  think  (of  these  words),  I 
nor  listen  to  them.  On  this  I  Yin  said,  '  The 
former  king,  before  it  was  light,  sought  to  have 
large  and  clear  views,  and  then  sat  waiting  for 
the  dawn  (to  carry  them  into  practice).  He  (also)  I 
sought  on  every  side  for  men  of  ability  and  virtue, 
to  instruct  and  guide  his  posterity.  Do  not  frus- 
trate his  charge  (to  me),  and  bring  on  yourself  your 
own  overthrow.     Be  careful  to  strive  after  the  virtue 

'  This  is  tlie  first  direct  slalecneni  in  the  ShQ  of  a  communica- 
tion made  in  writing. 

*  An->i,  ihc  capit.-il  of  HsiS,  might  be  dcKribcd  &s  'western,' 
from  the  siondpoini  of  Po. 
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•reach  in 
lo,  wrteti  lie  has  adjusted  the 
spring,  goes  to  examine  the  end  of  the  arrow, 
whether  it  be  placed  according  to  rule,  and  then 
lets  go  ;  reverently  determine  your  aim,  and  follow 
the  ways  of  your  grandfather.  Thus  I  shall  be 
delighted,  and  be  able  to  show  to  all  ages  that  1 
have  discharged  my  trust." 

3.  The  king  was  not  yet  able  to  change  (his 
course),  t  Yin  said  (to  himselO.  '  This  is  (real) 
unrighteousness,  and  is  becoming  by  practice  (a 
second)  nature.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  near  (so) 
disobedient  (a  person).  I  will  build  (a  place)  in 
the  palace  at  Thung ',  where  he  can  be  in  silence 
near  (the  grave  of)  the  former  king.  This  will  be 
a  lesson  which  will  keep  him  from  going  astray  all 
his  life.'  The  king  went  (accordingly)  to  the  palace 
at  Thung,  and  dwelt  during  the  period  of  mourning. 
In  the  end  he  became  sincerely  virtuous. 

Section  2. 

I.  On  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  his 
third  year.  I  Yin  escorted  the  young  king  in  the 
royal  cap  and  robes  back  to  Po.  (At  the  same  time) 
he  made  the  following  writing : — 

'Without  the  sovereign,  the  people  cannot  have 
that  guidance  which  is  necessary  to  (the  comfort  oO 
their  lives ;  without  the  people,  the  sovereign  would 
have  no  sway  over  the  four  quarters  (of  the  kingdom). 

'  Tbong  was  the  place  wh*re  Thane's  lorab  was ;  probably  in  the 
presmt  district  erf  Yung-Iio,  (I(-parimcntof  I'hfl-idu,  Shan-hsl.  The 
file  or  suppose<i  site  of  the  grave  ibere  was  w.ished  away  In  an 
orerflow  of  the  Fan  rivet  under  the  Yilan  dynasty,  and  a  stone 
coffin  was  removed  to  another  position,  near  which  a  ro)'aI  tomb 
has  been  buUt. 

[I]  H 
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Great  Heaven  has  graciously  favoured  the  House  of 
Shang.  and  granted  to  you,  O  young  king,  at  last  to 
become  virtuous,*  This  is  indeed  a  blessing  that  will 
extend  without  limit  to  ten  thousand  generations.' 

2.  The  king  did  obeisance  with  his  face  to  his 
hands  and  liis  head  to  the  ground,  saying,  *  I,  the 
little  child,  was  without  understanding  of  what  was 
virtuous,  and  was  making  myself  one  of  the  un- 
worthy. By  my  desires  I  was  setting  at  nought  all 
rules  of  conduct,  and  violating  by  my  self-indulgence 
all  rules  of  propriety,  and  the  result  must  have 
been  speedy  ruin  to  my  person.  Calamities  sent  by 
Heaven  may  be  avoided,  but  from  calamities  brought 
on  by  one's  self  there  is  no  escape.*  Heretofore  I 
turned  mv  back  on  the  instructions  of  you,  my  tutor 
and  guardian  ; — my  beginning  has  been  marked  by 
incompetency-  Let  mc  still  rely  on  your  correcting 
and  preserving  virtue,  keeping  this  in  view  that  my 
end  may  be  good  !  ' 

3.  1  Yin  did  obeisance  with  his  face  to  his 
hands  and  his  head  on  the  ground,  and  said,  'To 
cultivate  his  person,  and  by  being  sincerely  virtuous, 
bring  (all)  below  to  harmonious  concord  with  him  ; — 
this  is  the  work  of  the  intelligent  sovereign.  The 
former  king  was  kind  to  the  distressed  and  suffering, 
as  if  they  were  his  children,  and  the  people  sub- 
mitted to  his  commands,— all  with  sincere  delight. 
Even  in  the  states  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  (the 


people)  said.  "  We  are  waiting  for  our  sovereign  : 
when  our  sovereign  comes,  we  shall  not  suffer  the 
punishments  (that  we  now  do)." 

'  O  king,  zealously  cultivate  your  virtue.  Regard 
(the  example  of)  }our  meritorious  grandfather.  At 
no  lime  allow  jourself  in  pleasure  and  idleness.     In 
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worshipping  your  ancestors,  think  how  you  can  prove 
your  filial  piety  ;*  in  receiving  your  ministers,  think 
how  you  can  show  yourself  respectful ;  in  looking  to 
what  is  distant,  try  to  get  clear  views  ;  have  your 
ears  ever  open  to  lessons  of  virtue  ; — then  shall  I 
acknowledge  (and  respond  to)  the  excellence  of  your 
majesty  with  an  untiring  (devotion  to  your  service).' 

Section  3. 

1.  1  Yin  again  made  an  announcement  to  the 
king,  saying,  'Oh!  Heaven  has  no  {partial)  affec- 
tion ; — only  to  those  who  are  reverent  does  it  show 
affection.*  The  people  are  not  constant  to  those 
whom  they  cherish  ;— they  cherish  (only)  him  who 
is  benevolent.  The  spirits  do  not  always  accept  the 
sacrifices  that  arc  offered  to  them  ;  — they  accept  only 
the  sacrifices  of  the  sincere.*  A  place  of  difflc\ilty 
is  the  Heaven-( conferred)  seat.  When  there  are 
(those)  virtues,  good  government  is  realized:  when 
they  are  not,  disorder  comes.  To  maintain  the  same 
principles  as  those  who  secured  good  government 
will  surely  lead  to  prosperity;  to  pursue  the  courses 
of  disorder  will  surely  lead  to  ruin.  He  who  at 
last,  as  at  first,  is  careful  as  to  whom  anti  what  he 
follows  is  a  tnily  intelligent  sovereign.  The  former 
king  was  always  zealous  in  the  reverent  cultivation 
of  his  virtue,  so  that  he  was  the  fellow  of  God  '.* 
Now,  O  king,  you  have  entered  on  the  inheritance 
of  his  excellent  line  ; — fix  your  ins]jection  on  him.' 

a.  •  (Your  course  must  be)  as  when  in  ascending 

*  Tbk  pbrase  is  used,  as  liere,  wjih  reference  to  ihe  virtue  of  a 
nvcTcign,  making  him  z&  it  weic  ibe  male  of  Goit,  ruling  on  earth 
u  He  rules  alK>ve;  and  »'ilh  reference  to  the  honours  piid  (o  a 
departed  sovereign,  vhcn  he  i&  associatcj  with  God  in  the  great 
Bacrificial  services. 

H  a 
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high  you  begin  from  where  it  is  !ow.  and  when  in 
travelling  far  you  begin  from  where  it  is  near.  Do 
not  slight  the  occupations  of  the  jieople  : — think  of 
their  difficulties.  Do  not  yield  to  a  feeling  of  repose 
on  your  throne  ; — think  of  its  perils.  Be  careful  for 
the  end  at  the  beginning.  When  you  hear  words 
that  are  distasteful  to  your  mind,  you  must  enquire 
whether  they  be  not  right ;  when  you  hear  words 
that  accord  with  your  own  views,  you  must  enquire 
whether  they  be  not  contrary'  to  what  is  right.  Oh  ! 
what  attainment  can  be  made  without  anxious 
thought  ?  what  achievement  can  be  made  without 
earnest  effort  ?  Let  the  One  man  be  greatly  good, 
and  the  myriad  regions  will  be  rectified  by  him.' 

3.  '  When  the  sovereign  does  not  with  disijutatious 
words  throw  the  old  rules  of  government  Into  con- 
fusion, and  the  minister  does  not,  for  favour  and  gain, 
continue  in  an  office  whose  work  is  done. — then  the 
country  will  lastingly  and  surely  enjoy  happiness.' 


Book  VI. 
The  Common  Possession  of  Pure  Virtue, 

This  is  the  last  of  the'  Instructions' of  1  Yin; — addressed,  like  those 
of  thf  last  two  Books,  to  Thai  A'li,  but  at  a  later  period  whtfii 
ihe  great  minister  wislicd  to  rttire  from  the  toils  of  administra- 
lion.  He  now  disappears  from  the  stage  of  history,  though 
according  to  Sre-mi  A'^Jen,  and  a  notice  in  the  Preface  to  llic 
Shfl,  he  lived  on  to  b.c.  17 13,  the  eighth  year  of  Tt>5i  A'la's  son 
and  successor. 

In  this  Book,  his  subject  is  '  Pure  or  Single-eyed  Virtue,'  and  the 
importance  of  it  to  the  niter  of  the  kingilom.  He  dwells  on 
the  fall  of  Aleh  ihrough  his  want  of  this  •virtue,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Tha.ng  tlirough  his  possession  of  it ;  treats  generally  on  its 
nature  and  results ;  and  urges  the  cultivation  of  it  on  Thai  ATid. 

I.  !  Yin,  having  returned  the  government  into 


the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  and  being  about  to 
announce  his  retirement,  set  forth  admonitions  on 
the  subject  of  virtue. 

2.  He  said,  *  Oh  !  itisdifticiilt  torely  on  Heaven; — 
its  appointments  are  not  constant.*  {But  if  the 
sovereign  see  to  it  that)  his  virtue  be  constant,  he 
will  preserve  his  throne ;  if  his  virtue  be  not  con- 
stant, the  nine  provinces  will  be  lost  by  htm.  The' 
king  of  Hsia  could  not  maintain  the  virtue  (of  his 
ancestors)  unchanged,  but  contemned  the  spirits 
and  oppressed  the  people.  Great  Heaven  no  (longer) 
extended  its  protection  to  him.  It  looked  out  among 
the  myriad  regions  to  give  its  guidance  to  one  who 
should  receive  its  favouring  appointment,  fondly 
seeking  (a  possessor  oQ  pure  virtue,  whom  it  might 
make  lord  of  all  the  spirits.*  Then  there  were  I, 
V'in,  and  Thang,  both  possessed  of  pure  virtue,  and 
able  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  Heaven,  He  received 
(in  consequence)  the  bright  favour  of  Heaven,  so  as 
to  become  possessor  of  the  multitudes  of  the  nine 
provinces,  and  proceeded  to  change  Hsi&'s  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  It  was  not  that  Heaven 
had  any  private  partiality  for  the  lord  of  Shang  ; — it 
simply  gave  its  favour  to  pure  virtue.*  It  was  not 
that  Shang  sought  (the  allegiance  of)  the  lower 
people  ;— tlie  people  simply  turned  to  pure  virtue. 
Where  (the  sovereign's)  virtue  is  pure,  his  enter- 
prizcs  are  all  fortunate  ;  where  his  virtue  is  wavering 
and  uncertain,  his  enterpnzes  are  all  unfortunate. 
Good  and  evil  do  not  wrongly  befal  men,  but 
Heaven  sends  down  miserj' or  happiness  according 
to  their  conduct.'  * 

3.  '  Now,  O  young  king,  you  are  newly  entering  on 
your  (great)  appointment, — you  should  be  seeking  to 
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"  make  new  ^our  viriue.  At  last,  as  at  first,  have  this 
as  your  one  object,  so  shall  you  make  a  daily  reno- 
vation. Let  the  officers  whom  you  employ  be  men 
of  virtue  and  ability,  and  let  the  ministers  about  you 
be  the  right  men.  The  ntitiister,  in  relation  to  (his 
sovereign)  above  him,  has  to  promote  his  virtue. 
and,  in  relation  to  the  (people)  beneath  him,  has 
•to  seek  their  good.  How  hard  must  it  be  (to  find 
the  proper  man)!  what  careful  attention  must  be 
required !  (Thereafter)  there  must  be  harmony 
(cultivated  with  him),  and  a  oneness  (of  confidence 
placed  in  him). 

'  There  is  no  invariable  model  of  virtue  ; — a  su- 
preme regard  to  what  is  yood  gives  the  model  of  it. 
There  is  no  invariable  characteristic  of  what  is  good 
that  is  to  be  supremely  regarded  ;— it  is  found  where 
there  is  a  conformity  to  the  uniform  consciousness 
(in  regard  to  what  is  good).  (Such  virtue)  will 
make  the  people  with  their  myriad  surnames  all  say, 
"  How  great  are  the  words  of  the  king!  *  and  also, 
"  How  single  and  pure  is  the  king's  heart !  "  It  will 
avail  to  maintain  in  tranquillity  the  rich  possession 
of  the  former  king,  and  to  secure  for  ever  the 
(happy)  hfe  of  the  multitudes  of  the  people.' 

4.  '  Oh  !  (to  retain  a  place)  in  the  seven-shrined 
temple  '  of  ancestors  is  a  sufficient  witness  of  virtue.* 
To  be  acknowledged  as  chief  by  the  myriad  heads  of 
families  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  one's  government. 


'  h  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  ihe  ancestral  temple  of  ilie  kings  a( 
A'Su  conUioed  sevvn  shrines  or  seven  small  temples,  for  tlic  occu- 
pancy of  which,  by  ihe  spirit -tablets  of  such  and  such  kings,  there 
were  definite  rules,  as  the  line  of  sovereigns  increased.  It  would 
appear  frum  tbe  text  that  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
the  Shang:  dynasty. 
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The  sovea^ign  without  the  people  has  none  whom 
he  can  employ ;  and  the  people  without  the  sovereign 
have  none  whom  they  can  serve.  Do  not  think  your- 
self so  large  as  to  deem  others  small.  If  ordinary 
men  and  women  do  not  find  the  opportunit)  to  give 
full  development  to  their  ability,  the  people's  lord 
will  be  without  the  proper  aids  to  complete  his 
merit.' 


Book  VII.     The  Pan-kamj. 


Pajc-kjIkc  vu  ihtr  sevfrnieenih  Eoverfrign  tn  the  line  of  Thing.  From 
TK5j  Ali  lo  him,  Ihercrorc,  there  was  a  space  of  331  years,  which 
arc  a  gap  in  ilic  history  of  the  Shang  dynasiy,  so  far  as  the  existing 
documents  of  the  Shfl  are  concerned.  Whcii  the  culteciion  was 
complete,  there  were  seven  other  documents  betvrecn  '  the  Com- 
moa  Posstssion  of  Pure  Virtue '  and  '  the  Pan-k5ng,'  hut  the  lateai 
afiheiD  belonged  10  ihc  reign  of  5fl-yi,  b.c.  1525-1507. 

The  reign  of  Pati-k&ng  extended  from  b.c.  1401  to  1374,  and  is 
remarkable  as  thiil  in  which  the  dynasty  began  to  he  tailed  Yin, 
instead  of  Shanj^.  The  Book  belongs  to  the  class  of  ■  .Announce- 
ments,' and  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

The  cootentft  cvntrt:  round  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  the 
north  of  the  Ho  to  Yin  on  the  south  of  it.  The  king  saw  that 
ibe  removal  was  necessary,  but  had  to  contend  with  the  uimill- 
ingDess  of  the  people  to  adopt  such  a  step,  and  the  opposilioti  of 
the  great  families.  The  first  section  relates  how  he  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  measure,  and  contains  t«o  addresses,  to  the 
people  and  to  those  in  high  places,  respectively,  designed  to 
iecure  ibeir  cordial  co-operation.  TIk  second  section  brings  before 
UB  the  removal  in  progress,  but  there  continue  to  be  dissaiisfac- 
lions,  which  the  king  endeavours  lo  reino^'c  by  a  long  and 
rcarnesi  flcfence  of  his  course.  The  third  section  opens  witli  the 
'  KaK>Tal  accotnplished.  The  new  city  ha.s  been  founded,  and 
ifae  plan  of  it  laid  out.  The  king  makes  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
people  and  chiefs,  10  forget  alt  their  heart- humings,  and  join 
with  him  in  building  up  in  the  ne»-  capital  a  great  destiny  for 
the  djnasty. 
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Section  1. 

1.  Pan-kSnij  wished  to  remove  (the  capital)  to  Yin', 
but  the  people  would  not  go  to  dwell  there.  He 
therefore  appealed  to  ail  the  discontented,  and  made 
the  following  protestations,  "Our  king,  (Si^-yi). 
came,  and  fixed  on  this  (King  for  bis  capital).  He 
did  so  from  a  deep  concern  for  our  people,  and  not 
because  he  wotdd  have  them  all  die,  where  thev 
cannot  (now)  help  one  another  to  preserve  their 
lives.  I  have  cojisulted  thti  tortoise-shell,  and  ob- 
tained the  reply — "This  is  no  place  for  us."  When 
the  former  kings  had  any  (important)  business,  they 
iifave  reverent  heed  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.*  In 
a  case  like  this  especially  they  did  not  indulge  (the 
wish  for)  constant  repose, — they  did  not  abide  ever 
in  the  .same  city.  Up  to  this  time  (the  capital  has 
been)  in  five  regions*.  If  we  do  not  follow  (the 
example)  of  these  old  times,  we  shall  be  refusing  to 
acknowledge  that  Heaven  is  making  an  end  of  our 
dynasty  (here)  ; — liow  little  can  it  he  said  of  us  that 
we  are  following  the  meritorious  course  of  the  former 
kings !  As  from  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree  there  are 
sprouts  and  shoots,  Heaven  will  perpetuate  its  de- 
cree in  our  favour  in  this  new  city  ; — the  great 
inheritance  of  the  former  kings  will  be  continued 
and  renewed,  and  tranquillity  will  be  secured  to  the 
four  quarters  (of  the  kingdom).'  * 


*  The  removal  was  probably  necessitated  by  an  inundatioaofche 
Ho.  KStnjj  had  been  lixed  on  by  30>yt  Tor  his  capital.  The  Yin 
10  which  Pan-king  removed  was  in  the  present  district  of  Ven-szc, 
deparimeiii  Ho-nan,  Ho-nan. 

'  Tliis  fact — liie  frequent  change  of  capital — does  nol  give  us  a 
great  idea  of  the  stability  and  resources  of  the  Shang  dynasty. 
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3.  Pan-kSng,  In  making  the  people  aware  of  his 
views,  began  with  those  who  were  in  (high)  places, 
and  look  the  constantly-recurring  circumstances  of 
former  times  to  lay  down  the  right  law  and  measure 
(for  the  present  emergency),  saying,  '  Let  none  of 
you  dare  to  suppress  the  remonstrances  of  the  poor 
people.'  The  king  commanded  all  to  come  to  him 
in  the  courtyard  (of  his  palace). 

The  king  spoke  to  this  effect: — 'Come,  all  of 
you  ;  I  will  announce  to  you  my  instructions.  Take 
counsel  how  to  put  away  your  (selfish)  thoughts. 
Do  not  with  haughty  (disregard  of  me)  follow  after 
your  own  ease.  Of  old,  our  former  kings  planned 
like  me  how  to  employ  the  men  of  old  families  to 
share  in  (the  labours  of)  government.  When  they 
wished  to  prochim  and  announce  what  was  to  be 
attended  to,  these  did  not  conceal  the  royal  views : 
and  on  this  account  the  kings  greatly  respected  them. 
They  did  not  exceed  the  truth  (in  their  communica- 
tions with  the  people),  and  on  this  account  the  people 
became  greatly  changed  (in  their  views).  Now,  (how 
ever),  you  keep  clamouring,  and  grt  the  confidence 
(of  the  people)  by  alarming  and  shallow  speeches; — 
I  do  not  know  what  you  are  wrangling  about.  (In 
this  movement)  I  am  not  myself  abandoning  my 
proper  virtue,  but  you  conceal  the  goodness  of  my 
intentions,  and  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  me,  tJie  One 
man.  I  see  you  as  clearly  as  one  sees  a  fire  ;  but  I, 
like^vise,  by  my  undecided  plans,  have  produced  your 
error. 

•  When  the  net  has  its  line,  there  is  order  and  not 
confusion ;  and  when  the  husbandman  labours  upon 
his  fields,  and  reaps  with  all  his  might,  there  is  the 
(abundant)   harvest.      If  you   can    put  away  your 
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(selfish)  thoughts,  and  bestow  real  gxMd  upon  the 
people,  reaching  (also)  to  your  own  relatives  and 
friends,  you  may  boldly  veuture  to  make  your  words 
great,  and  say  that  you  have  accumulated  merit. 
But  you  do  not  fear  the  great  evils  which  (through 
our  not  removing)  are  extending  far  and  near  ;  (you 
are  like)  idle  husbandmen,  who  yield  themselves  to 
ease,  and  are  not  strong  to  toll  and  labour  on  their 
acres,  so  that  they  cannot  get  their  crop  of  millets. 
You  do  not  speak  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good- 
ness to  tlie  people,  and  are  only  giving  birth  to  bitter 
evils  for  yourselves.  You  play  the  part  of  destroyers 
and  authors  of  calamity,  of  villains  and  traitors,  to 
bring  down  misery  on  your  own  persons.  You  set 
the  example  of  evil,  and  must  feel  its  smart; — what 
will  it  avail  you  (then)  to  repent  ?  Look  at  the 
poor  people ; — they  are  still  able  to  look  to  one 
another  and  give  expression  to  their  remonstrances, 
but  when  they  begin  to  speak,  you  are  ready  with 
your  extravagant  talk ; — how  much  more  ought  you 
to  have  me  before  your  eyes,  with  whom  it  is  to 
make  your  lives  long  or  short !  Why  do  you  not  re- 
port (their  words)  to  me,  but  go  about  to  excite  one 
another  by  empty  speeches,  frightening  and  involving 
the  multitudes  in  misery  ?  When  a  fire  Is  blazing 
in  the  flames  so  that  it  cannot  be  approached,  can  it 
still  be  beaten  out  ?  So,  it  will  not  be  I  who  will  be 
to  blame,  that  you  all  cause  dispeace  in  this  way, 
(and  must  suffer  tlie  consequences.) 

'  AV/ih  -g'Sn'  has  said,  "  In  men  we  seek  those  of 
old  families;  in   vessels,  we  do  not  seek  old  ones, 

'  Who  A*Aih  ifSn  was  is.  not  known.  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  he  was  an  aiicicni  liisioriogra|)bi;r.  A  A'^u  Zin  is  introduced 
in  a  similar  way  in  Uic  Confucian  Analects,  XVI,  i. 
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but  new."  Of  old,  the  kings,  my  predecessors,  and 
your  forefathers  and  fathers  shared  together  the 
ease  and  labours  (of  the  government) ; — how  should 
I  dare  to  lay  undeserved  afflictions  on  you  ?  For 
generations  the  toils  of  your  (fathers)  have  been 
approved,  and  I  will  not  conceal  your  goodness. 
Now  when  I  offer  tlie  great  sacrifices  10  my  pre- 
decessors, your  forefathers  are  present  to  share  in 
them.*  (They  all  observe)  the  happiness  I  confer 
and  the  sufferings  I  inflict,  and  I  cannot  dare  to 
reward  virtue  that  does  not  exist. 

'  I  have  announced  to  you  the  difficulties  (of  the 
intended  movement),  being  bent  on  it.  like  an  archer 
(whose  only  thought  is  to  hit).  Do  not  you  despise 
the  old  and  experienced,  and  do  not  make  little  of 
the  helpless  and  young.  Seek  every  one  long  con- 
tinuance in  this  (new  city),  which  is  to  be  your  abode ; 
exert  yourselves  and  put  out  your  strength  (in  fur- 
thering the  removal),  and  listen  to  the  plans  of  me, 
the  One  man.  I  will  make  no  distinction  between 
men  as  being  more  distantly  or  more  nearly  related 
to  me; — the  criminal  (in  this  matter)  shall  die  the 
death,  and  the  good-doer  shall  have  his  virtue  dis- 
tinguished. The  prosperity  of  the  country  (ought 
to)  come  from  you  all.  If  it  fail  of  prosperity,  that 
must  arise  from  me,  the  One  man,  erring  in  the 
application  of  punishment.  Be  sure,  all  of  you,  to 
make  known  this  announcement.  From  diis  time 
forward,  attend  respectfully  to  your  business ;  have 
(the  duties  of)  )our  offices  regularly  adjusted  ;  bring 
your  tongues  under  the  rule  of  law: — lest  punish- 
ment come  upon  you,  when  repentance  will  be  of  no 
avail.' 
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Section  2. 

I.  Pan-kang  arose,  and  (was  about  to)  cross  the 
Ho  with  the  people,  moving  (to  the  new  capita!). 
Accordingly,  he  addressed  himself  to  those  of  them 
who  were  (still)  dissatisfied,  and  madeafull  announce- 
ment to  their  multitudes,  to  induce  a  sincere  acqui- 
escence (ill  the  measure).  They  all  attended,  and 
(being  charged)  to  take  no  liberties  in  the  royal 
courtyard,  he  called  them  near,  and  said,  *  Listen 
clearly  to  my  words,  and  do  not  disregard  my 
commands. 

'  Oh  !  of  old  time  my  royal  predecessors  cherished. 
every  one  and  above  every  otlier  thing,  a  respectful 
care  of  the  people,  who  (again)  upheld  their  sovereign 
with  a  mutual  sympathy.  Seldom  was  it  tliat  they 
were  not  superior  to  any  (calamitous)  time  sent  by 
Heaven.  When  great  calamities  came  down  on 
Yin.  the  former  kings  did  not  fondly  remain  in  their 
place.  What  they  did  was  with  a  view  to  the 
people's  advantage,  and  therefore  they  moved  (their 
capitals).  Why  do  you  not  reflect  that  I,  according 
to  what  I  have  heard  of  the  ancient  sovereigns,  in 
my  care  of  you  and  actings  towards  you,  am  only 
wishing  to  rejoice  with  you  in  a  common  repose  ? 
It  is  not  that  any  guilt  attaches  to  you,  so  that  (this 
movement)  should  be  like  a  punishment.  If  I  call 
upon  you  to  cherish  this  new  city,  it  is  simply  on 
your  account,  and  as  an  act  of  great  accordance  with 
your  wishes.  My  present  undertaking  to  remove 
with  you,  is  to  give  repose  and  stability  to  the 
country.  Vou,  (however),  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  anxieties  of  my  mind ;  but  you  all  keep  a  great 
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reserve  in  declaring  your  minds,  (when  you  might) 
respectfully  think  by  your  sincerity  to  move  me.  the 
One  man.  You  only  exhaust  and  distress  yourselves. 
The  case  is  Hke  that  of  sailing  in  a  boat  ;■ — if  you  do 
not  cross  the  stream  (at  the  propter  time),  you  will 
destroy  alt  the  cargo.  Your  sincerity  does  not  re- 
spond to  mine,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  going  together 
to  destruction.  You,  notwithstanding,  will  not  exa- 
mine the  matter: — though  you  anger  yourselves, 
what  cure  will  that  bring  ? 

*  You  do  not  consult  for  a  distant  day,  nor  think 
of  the  calamity  that  must  befal  you  (from  not  re- 
moving). You  greatly  encourage  one  another  in 
what  must  prove  to  your  sorrow.  Now  you  have 
the  present,  but  you  will  not  have  the  future  ; — what 
prolongation  of  life  can  you  look  for  from  above  ? 
My  measures  are  forecast  to  prolong  your  (lease  of) 
life  from  Heaven  ; — do  I  force  you  by  the  terrors  of 
my  power?  My  object  is  to  support  and  nourish 
you  all.  I  think  of  my  ancestors,  (who  are  now) 
the  spiritual  soverei^'ns;*  when  they  made  your  fore- 
fathers toil  (on  similar  occasions  it  was  only  for 
their  good),  and  I  would  be  enabled  in  the  same 
way  greatly  to  nourish  you  and  cherish  you.' 

2.  'Were  I  to  err  in  my  government,  and  remain 
long  here,  my  high  sovereign,  (the  founder  of  our 
dynasty),  would  send  down  on  me  great  punishment 
for  my  crime,  and  say,  "Why  do  you  oppress  my 
people?"*  If  you,  the  myriads  of  the  people,  do  not 
attend  to  the  perpetuation  of  your  lives,  and  cherish 
one  mind  with  me,  the  One  man,  in  my  plans,  the 
former  kings  will  send  down  on  you  great  punish- 
ment for  your  crime,  and  say,  "Why  do  you  not 
agree  with  our  young  grandson,  but  go  on  to  forfeit 
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your  virtue  ?  "  When  they  punish  you  from  above, 
you  will  have  no  way  of  escape.*  Of  old,  my  royal 
predecessors  made  your  ancestors  and  fathers  toil 
(only  for  their  good).  You  are  equally  the  people 
whom  I  (wish  to)  cherish.  But  your  conduct  is  inju- 
rious;— it  is  cherished  in  your  hearts.  Whereas  my 
royal  predecessors  made  your  ancestors  and  fathers 
.happy,  they,  your  ancestors  and  fathers,  will  (now) 
cut  you  off  and  abandon  you,  and  not  save  you  from 
death.*  Here  are  those  ministers  of  my  govern- 
ment, who  share  with  me  in  the  oft"ices  (of  the  king- 
dom);— and  yet  they  (only  think  of  hoarding  up) 
cowries  and  gems.  Their  ancestors  and  fathers 
earnestly  represent  (their  course)  to  my  high 
sovereign,  saying.  "  Execute  great  punishments  on 
our  descendants."  So  do  they  advise  my  high 
sovereign  to  send  down  great  calamities  (on  those 
men)/  * 

3.  '  Oh !  1  have  now  told  you  my  unchangeable 
purpose; — do  you  perpetually  respect  (my)  great 
anxit:ty ;  let  us  not  get  alienated  and  removed 
fix>m  one  another :  share  in  my  plans  and  thoughts, 
and  think  (only)  of  following  me;  let  every  one  of 
you  set  up  the  tnie  rule  of  conduct  in  his  heart. 
If  there  be  bad  and  unprincipled  men,  precipitously 
or  carelessly  disrespectful  (to  my  orders),  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  brief  season  to  play  the  part  of 
villains  or  traitors,  \  will  cut  off  their  noses,  or 
utterly  e^terminate  them.  I  will  leave  none  of 
their  children.  I  will  not  let  them  peri^etuate 
their  seed  in  this  new  city. 

'Go!  preserve  and  continue  your  lives.  I  will 
now  transfer  ;ou  (to  the  new  capital),  and  (there) 
establish  your  families  for  ever.' 
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Section  3. 

I.  Pan-k5ng  having  completed  the  removal,  and 
settled  the  places  of  residence,  jjroceeded  to  adjust 
the  several  positions  (of  all  classes  at  an  assembly) ; 
and  then  he  soothed  and  comfort<^d  the  multitudes, 
saying  to  them,  '  Do  not  play  nor  be  idle,  but  exert 
>ourselves  to  btiild  {here)  a  great  destiny  (for  us). 

'  Now  I  have  disclosed  my  heart  and  belly,  my 
reins  and  bowels,  and  fully  declared  to  you,  my 
people,  all  my  mind.  I  will  not  treat  any  of  you 
as  offenders;  and  do  not  you  (any  more)  help  one 
another  to  be  angry,  and  form  parlies  to  defame 
me.  the  One  man. 

'  Of  old.  my  royal  predecessor,  (Thang),  that  his 
merit  might  exceed  that  of  those  who  were  before 
him,  proceeded  to  the  hill-sitc '.  Thereby  he  re- 
moved our  evils,  and  accomplished  admirable  good 
for  our  country.  Now  you,  my  people,  were  by 
{>-our  position)  dissipated  and  separated,  so  that 
you  had  no  abiding  place.  (And  yet)  you  asked 
why  I  was  troubling  your  myriads  and  requiring 
you  to  remove.  But  God.  being  about  to  renew 
the  virtuous  scn.'ice  of  my  high  ancestor,  and  secure 
the  good  order  of  our  kingdom,  I,  with  the  sincere 
and  respectful  (of  my  ministers),  felt  a  reverent  care 
for  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  have  made  a  lasting 
settlement  in  (this)  new  city.* 

'I.  a  youth,  did  not  neglect  your  counsels; — 
1  (only)  used  the  best  of  them.     Nor  did  any  of 


'  It  is  sapposcd  that  this  '  hill-Mte'  of  Thang  was  thr  same  as  that 
which  Patt-kiUig  had  fixed  on,  but  i!iu  docs  not  clearly  appear  in 
i1k  tcm. 
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you  presumptuously  oppose  the  decision  of  the 
tortoise-shell; — so  we  are  here  to  enlarge  our 
great  inheritance.** 

2.  '  Oh  !  ye  chiefs  of  regions,  ye  heads  of  depart- 
ments, all  ye,  the  hundreds  of  officers,  would  that 
ye  had  a  sympathy  (with  my  ptople) !  I  will  exert 
myself  in  the  choice  and  guiding  of  you ;— do  ye 
think  reverently  of  my  multitudes.  I  will  not  em- 
ploy those  who  are  fond  of  enriching  themselves ; 
but  will  use  and  revere  those  who  are  vigorously. 
yet  reverently,  labouring  for  the  lives  and  increase 
of  the  people,  nourishing  them  and  planning  for 
their  enduring  settlement. 

*  I  have  now  brought  forward  and  annoimced  to 
you  my  mind,  whom  I  approve  and  whom  I  dis- 
allow;— let  none  of  you  but  reverence  (my  will). 
Do  not  seek  to  accumulate  wealth  and  precious 
things,  but  in  fostering  the  life  of  the  people,  seek 
to  find  your  merit.  Revereiitly  display  your  virtue 
in  behalf  of  the  people.  For  ever  maintain  this 
one  purpose  in  your  hearts.' 
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Book  VIII.     The  Charge  to  YUeh. 

ArrFR  Pan-ting  came  ihe  rtiKiis  of  Hsi3o-hsin  and  HsiSo-jl,  of 
which  we  have  no  accounts  in  chc  Sln^.  Hsjio-yl  was  followed  by 
Wft-ting  (b.c.  1324-1264),  to  ihe  commencement  of  whose  reign 
this  Book,  in  three  seclions.  Leloiigs.  His  name  is  not  in  it, 
but  that  he  is  the  Jting  intended  appears  from  Ihc  prefatory 
notite,  and  the  Confucian  Analects  XIV,  sEtii.  The  Book  is  the 
tirsl  of  tin;  '  Charges'  of  tlie  Shfi.  They  relate  the  designation 
by  the  king  of  some  officer  10  a  particular  charge  or  to  some  fief, 
with  llic  address  delivered  by  him  on  llie  occ.ision.  Here  the 
charge  is  to  Vlic}],  in  the  tirsl  section,  on  his  appointment  to  be 
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chief  minister.  In  itie  other  ivro  sections  YQeh  is  llie  principal 
jpcaker,  and  not  titr  king.  They  paHakr  more  of  llie  uulure  of 
ihe  'Counsels.'  Yiich  had  been  a  rtcJuse,  living  in  obscurity. 
The  king's  atlentinn  was  drawn  to  him  in  the  m;inntrr  related 
in  the  Book,  and  he  was  discovered  in  FQ  yen,  or  amidst  'the 
Crapa  of  Ffl.'  from  which  he  wm  aftervrards  called  FQ  YUch,  as 
if  Ffi  had  been  his  surname. 
Tbe  first  section  tells  us  how  the  king  met  with  Ytleh,  and  appointed 
him  lo  be  his  chief  minister,  and  how  Ytleh  responded  lo  the 
charge  that  he  received.  In  the  second  section,  Ytleh  counsels  the 
king  on  a  variety  of  points,  and  the  king  re«)ionds  admiringly. 
Iq  tbe  third,  the  king  introduces  himself  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of 
YOeb,  and  is  kciured  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  hts  knowledge. 
In  ihe  end  ihe  king  says  (hat  he  looks  to  YOeh  as  another  t  Yin, 
lo  make  him  another  Than*. 


Section  1. 

I.  The  king  [jasscd  the  season  of  sorrow  in 
the  mourning  shed  for  three  years  ',  ami  when  the 
period  of  mouminpf  was  over,  he  (still)  did  not 
speak  (to  give  any  command.s).  All  the  ministers 
remonstrated  with  him.  saying,  'Oh!  him  who  is 
(the  first)  to  apprehend  we  pronounce  intelligent. 
and  the  intelligent  man  is  the  model  for  others. 
The  Son  of  He-aven  rules  over  the  myriad  regions, 
and  all  the  officers  look  up  to  and  reverence  him. 
They  are  the  king's  words  which  form  the  com- 
mands (for  theml.  If  he  do  not  speak,  the  minis- 
ters have  no  way  to  receive  their  orders/  On  this 
the  king  made  a  writing,  for  thetr  information,  to 
the  following  effect: — 'As  it  is  mine  to  serve  as  the 


'  A  yonng  king,  mourning  for  his  father,  had  to  *  afflict '  himself 
io  varioas  nays  for  tweniy-live  months,  nominally  Tor  three  years. 
Among  other  privations,  he  had  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  a 
palace  for  a  rough  shed  in  one  of  tlie  courtyards.  During  the  time 
of  mourning,  the  direction  of  affairs  was  left  to  the  chief  minister. 
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director  for  the  four  quarters  {of  the  kingdom). 
I  have  been  afraid  that  my  virtue  is  not  equal  to 
(that  of  my  predecessors),  and  therefore  have  not 
spoken.  (But)  while  I  was  reverently  and  silently 
thinking  of  the  (rij^ht)  way,  I  dreamt  that  God  gave 
me  a  good  assistant  who  should  speak  for  me.'  *  He 
then  minutely  recalled  the  appearance  (of  the  person 
whom  he  had  seen),  and  caused  search  to  be  made 
for  him  everywhere  by  means  of  a  picture.  Yueh. 
a  builder  in  the  wild  countr)'  of  Ffl-yen.  was  found 
like  to  it. 

2.  On  this  the  king  raised  and  made  (YUeh)  his 
prime  minister,  keeping  liim  (also)  at  his  side. 

He  charged  him,  saying,  'Morning  and  evening 
present  your  instructions  to  aid  my  virtue.  Sup- 
pose me  a  weapon  of  steel  ; — I  will  use  you  for  a 
whetstone.  Suppose  me  crossing  a  great  stream  ^- 
I  will  use  you  for  a  boat  with  its  oars.  Suppose  me 
in  a  year  of  great  drought; — I  will  use  you  as  a 
copious  rain.  Open  your  mind,  and  enrich  my  mind. 
(Be  you)  like  medicine,  which  must  distress  the  pa- 
tient, in  order  to  cure  his  sickness.  (Think  of  me) 
as  one  walking  barefoot,  whose  feet  are  sure  to  be 
wounded,  if  he  do  not  see  the  ground. 

'  Do  you  and  your  companions  all  clierish  the 
same  mind  to  assist  your  sovereign,  that  I  may 
follow  my  royal  predecessors,  and  tread  in  the  steps 
of  my  high  ancestor,  to  give  repose  to  the  millions 
of  the  people.  Oh  !  respect  this  charge  of  mine  ; — 
so  shall  you  bring  your  work  to  a  (good)  end.' 

3.  YUeh  replied  to  the  king,  saying,  '  Wood  by 
the  use  of  the  line  is  made  straight,  and  the  sove- 
reign who  follows  reproof  is  made  sage.  When  the 
sovereign  can  (thus)  make  himself  sage,  his  ministers, 
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without  being  specially  commanded,  anticipate  his 
orders ; — who  would  dare  not  to  act  in  respectful 
compliance  with  this  excellent  charge  of  your 
Majesty  ? ' 

Section  2. 

J,  Ylleh  having  received  his  charge,  and  taken 
the  presidency  of  all  the  officers,  he  presented  him- 
»df  before  the  king,  and  said,  'Oh !  intelligent  kings 
act  in  reverent  accordance  with  the  ways  of  Heaven. 
The  founding  of  states  and  the  setting  up  of  capitals, 
the  appointing  of  sovereign  kings,  of  dukes  and  other 
nobles,  with  their  great  officers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, were  not  designed  to  minister  to  the  idleness 
and  pleasures  (of  one),  but  for  the  good  government 
of  the  people.  It  is  Heaven  which  is  a II -intelligent 
and  observ'ing ; — let  the  sage  (king)  take  it  as  his 
pattern.*  Then  his  ministers  will  reverently  accord 
with  him.  and  the  people  consequently  will  be  well 
governed. 

'  II  is  the  mouth  that  gives  occasion  for  shame: 
they  are  the  coat  of  mail  and  helmet  that  give  occa- 
sion to  war.  The  upi>er  robes  and  lower  garments 
(for  reward  should  not  be  lightly  taken  from)  their 
chests  ;  before  spear  and  shield  are  used,  one  should 
examine  himself.  If  your  Majesty  will  be  cautious 
in  regard  to  these  things,  and,  believing  this  about 
them,  attain  to  the  intelligent  use  of  them,  (your 
government)  will  in  everything  be  excellent  Good 
government  and  bad  depend  on  the  various  officers. 
Offices  should  not  be  given  to  men  because  they  are 
favourites,  but  only  to  men  of  ability.  Dignities 
should  not  be  conferred  on  men  of  evil  practices,  but 
only  on  men  of  worth. 
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'Anxious  thought  about  what  will  be  best  should 
precede  your  movements,  which  also  should  be  taken 
at  the  time  proper  for  them.  Indulging  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  good  is  the  way  to  lose  that 
goodness  ;  being  vain  of  one's  ability  is  the  way  to 
lose  the  merit  it  might  produce. 

■  For  all  affairs  let  there  be  adequate  preparation; — 
with  preparation  there  will  be  no  calamitous  issue. 
Do  not  open  the  door  for  favourites,  from  whom  you 
will  receive  contempt.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  mis- 
takes, and  (go  on  to)  make  them  crimes.  Let  your 
mind  rest  in  its  proper  objects,  and  the  affairs  of 
your  government  will  be  pure.  Officiousness  in  sacri- 
ficing is  called  irreverence;*  and  multiplying  cere- 
monies leads  to  disorder.  To  serve  the  spirits 
acceptably  (In  this  way)  is  difficult.'* 

2.  The  king  said.  '  Excellent !  your  words.  O 
YUeh,  should  indeed  be  put  in  practice  (by  mc). 
If  you  were  not  so  good  in  counsel,  I  should  not 
have  heard  these  rules  for  my  conduct.'  YUeh  did 
obeisance  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  said,  'It 
is  not  the  knowing  that  is  difficult,  but  the  doing. 
(But)  since  your  Majesty  truly  knows  tliis,  there 
will  not  be  the  difficulty,  and  you  will  become  really 
equal  in  complete  virtue  to  our  first  king.  Wherein 
I,  Ytieh,  refrain  from  speaking  (what  I  ought  to 
speak),  the  blame  will  rest  with  me.' 

Section  3. 
I.  The  king  said,  '  Come,  O  YUeh. 


one,  first  learned  with  Kan  Pan  K 


I,  the  little 
Afterwards  I  lived 


'  From  Pajt  V,  xvi,  2,  we  learn  that  Kan  Pan  was  a  great  minister 
of  WQ-ting.  It  is  supposed  thai  he  bad  bi-cn  minister  loWQ-ting's 
faiber,  and  died  during  the  king's  period  of  mourning. 
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concealed  among  the  rude  countrymen,  and  then  I 
went  to  (the  country)  inside  the  Ho,  and  lived  there  '. 
From  tlie  Ho  I  went  to  Po; — and  the  result  has 
been  that  I  am  unenlightened.  Do  you  teach  me 
what  should  be  my  aims.  Be  to  me  as  the  yeast 
and  the  malt  in  making  sweet  spirits,  as  the  salt  and 
the  prunes  in  making  agreeable  soup.  Use  various 
methods  to  cultivate  me  ;  do  not  cast  me  away;— so 
shall  I  attain  to  practise  your  instructions.' 

YUeh  said,  '  O  king,  a  ruler  should  seek  to  learn 
much  (from  his  ministers),  with  a  view  to  establish 
his  afTairs ;  but  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  ancients 
is  the  way  to  attain  this.  Tliat  the  affairs  of  one. 
not  making  the  ancients  his  masters,  can  be  perpetu- 
ated for  generations,  is  what  I  have  not  heard. 

*  In  learning  there  should  be  a  humble  mind  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  constant  earnestness; — in  sucli 
a  case  (the  learner's)  improvement  will  surely  come. 
He  who  sincerely  cherishes  these  things  will  find  alt 
truth  accumulating  in  his  person.  Teaching  is  the 
half  of  learning :  when  a  man's  thoughts  from  first 
to  last  arc  constantly  fixed  on  learning,  his  virtuous 
cultivation  comes  unpercelved. 

'Survey  the  perfect  pattern  of  our  first  king; — so 

shall  you  for  ever  be  preserved  from  error.     Then 

shall  I   be  able  reverently  to  meet  your  views,  and 

on  every  side  to  look  out  for  men  of  eminence  to 

place  in  ihe  various  offices.' 

2.  Thckingsaid.'OhlYueh.that  all  within  the  four 


'  Wt  do  HOI  know  the  events  of  Wft-ting's  early  life  sufficienily  lo 
explain  his  language  here.  His  living  concealed  Among  llie  rude 
people  of  the  comitry.  and  then  crossing  to  the  norlh  of  the  Ho, 
«as  o«rtng  probably  lo  troubles  in  the  kingdom. 
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seas  look  up  to  my  virtue  is  owing  to  you.  As  his 
legs  and  arms  form  the  man,  so  does  a  good  minister 
form  the  sage  (king).  Formerly,  there  was  the  first 
premier  of  our  dynasty,  Pao-h5ng ',  who  raised  up 
and  formed  its  royal  founder.  He  said,  "  If  I  cannot 
make  my  sovereign  like  Yao  or  Shun,  I  shall  feel 
ashamed  in  my  heart,  as  if  I  were  beaten  in  tlie 
market-place."  If  any  common  man  did  not  get 
(all  he  should  desire),  he  said,  "It  is  my  fault." 
(Thus)  he  assisted  my  meritorious  ancestor,  so  that 
he  became  equal  to  great  Heaven.*  Do  you  give 
your  intelligent  and  preserving  aid  to  me,  and  let 
not  A-hSng  engross  all  the  good  service  to  the 
House  of  Shang. 

'  The  sovereign  should  share  his  government  with 
none  but  worthy  officers*  The  worthy  officer  should 
accept  his  support  from  none  but  the  proper  sove- 
reign. May  you  now  succeed  in  making  your  sove- 
reign a  (true)  successor  of  the  founder  of  his  line,  and 
in  securing  the  lasting  happiness  of  the  people !  * 

YUeh  did  obeisance  with  his  head  to  the  ground, 
and  said,  '  I  will  venture  to  respond  to,  and  display 
abroad,  your  Majesty's  excellent  charge.' 


Book 


!X.     The  Day  of  the  Supplementary 
Sackific£  to  Kao  3uno. 


Kiio  Si'XG  was  the  title  given  to  Wfl-ting,  after  his  death,  in  ihe 
ancestral  temple.  A  supplementary  sacrifice  was  offered  on  the 
day  following  the  regular  and  more  solemn  service.  What 
special  idea  was  connected  with  ii,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say; 


'  Styled  A-bing  in  (be  beginning  of  '  the  Tli&i-itii.'    r!IohSDg  = 
'  the  Protector  and  Steelyard.' 
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^bllt  at  the  close  of  it.  the  represenuiives  or  personators  of  the 
dead  in  the  sacrifice  of  ihc  preceding  day  were  all  feasted. 
Tbe  title  of  tbis  sliott  Book  leaves  i(  uncertain  whether  the  sacriftoe 
WAS  offered  10  Wfl-ting  or  by  him.  The  prefaiory  notice  proceeds 
on  the  forrncr  view.  Many  critics  of  great  intelligence  decide 
b  lor  the  latter,  which  a  renewed  consideraiion  of  the  text  has 
'  indaccd  me  to  adopt.  'I'he  king  then  is  5(J'^i"f[>  WQ-ung's  son. 
Something  irregular  or  excessive  in  his  sacrificing  to  his  father 
L«-as  the  thing  which  Ins  monilnr  3^  ^  wished  (o  cen&urc. 
I  takjng  occasioa  10  do  50  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  first 
ftcntence. 
On  the  day  of  the  supplementary  sacrifice  of 
KSo  ^\ing.  there  appeared  a  crowing  pheasant '. 
3ii  A"!  said.  '  To  rectify  this  alTair,  the  king  must 
first  be  corrected.'  He  delivered  accordingly  a 
lesson  to  the  king,  saying,  *  In  its  inspection  of  men 
below.  Heaven's  first  consideration  is  of  their  right- 
eousness, and  it  bestows  on  them  (accordingly)  length 
of  years  or  the  contrary.*  It  is  not  Heaven  that 
cuts  short  men's  lives  ;  they  bring  them  10  an  end 
themselves.  Some  men  who  have  not  complied  with 
virtue  will  yet  not  acknowledge  their  offences,  and 
when  Heaven  has  by  evident  tokens  charged  them 
to  correct  their  cotiduct,  they  still  say,  "  What  are 
these  things  to  us  ?  " 

'Oh!  your  Majesty's  business  is  to  care  reve- 
rently for  the  people.  And  all  (your  ancestors)  were 
the  heirs  of  (the  kingdom  by  the  gift  of)  Heaven  ; — 
in  attending  to  the  sacrifices  (to  them),  be  not  so 
excessive  in  those  to  your  father.'  * 


'  Sie-mi  ^Aten,  after  the  prefatory  notice,  says  that  the  pheasant 
ui  on  the  ear— one  ot  the  handles — of  a  tripod. 
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Book  X. 
The  Chief  of  the  Wf-st's  Conquest  of  Lt 

The  reigns  of  seven  more  kings  of  Yin  or  Shiing  have  passed,  ami 
this  Book  brings  us  to  l\v:  time  of  A^u-h!>in  or  ShSu,  its  last  sove- 
retgrn,  b,c.  i  154-t  123.  Tl>e  House  of  A'iu  bcijins  locome  to  the 
front,  for  '  the  Chief  of  the  West '  was  one  of  the  acknowledged 
foiindera  of  the  ATSu  dynaMiy  ; — whether  A'Aaiig,  known  as  king 
Win,  or  his  son  Fa.  kno^n  as  king  WG.  is  uncertain.  A'Aing's 
father,  the  (tukcof  Aau  in  the  present  dcparlincni  ofF^ng-hsiang, 
Shcn-hsl,  had  been  appoinlcd  Chief  of  ihe  West,  ihat  is,  of  all  the 
western  portion  of  the  kingdom,  embracing  YQ's  provinces  of 
Yung,  Liang,  and  Alng.  The  same  jurisdiciiou  descended  10  his 
son  and  grandson.  The  sl^tle  of  f.i,  ihv  conquest  of  which  15 
mcniioned,  was  in  the  present  dcpanment  of  LQ-an.  Shan-hst, 
within  the  royal  domain,  so  thac  the  Chief  of  the  West  was  no 
longer  confining  himself  to  the  west,  but  threatening  the  king 
himself. 

36  1.  fl  loyal  officer,  hears  of  the  conquest  of  LI,  and  hurries  away 
Lo  inform  the  king  and  warn  him  of  the  danger  threatening  the 
dynasty  through  his  evil  conduct.  The  king  give*  no  heed  to 
his  reraonairances,  and  ^d  t  retires,  sighing  over  the  ruin,  which 
he  sees  h  not  to  be  averted. 

The  Book  is  classed,  ii  would  be  hard  to  tell  why,  among  the 
'  Announcements." 

The  Chief  of  the  West  haviny^  subdued  Li,  ^d  t 
was  afraid,  and  luastened  to  report  it  to  the  king. 

He  said.  '  Son  of  Heaven,  Heavea  is  bringing  to 
an  end  the  dynasty  of  Yin  ;  *  the  wisest  men  and  the 
shell  of  tho  great  tonoise  do  not  presume  to  know 
anything  fortunate  for  it.*  It  is  not  that  the  former 
kings  do  not  aid  ns,  the  men  of  this  later  time;* 
but  by  your  dissoluteness  and  sport  you  are  bring- 
ing on  the  end  yourself.  On  this  account  Heaven 
has  cast  us  off,  and  there  are  no  good  harvests  to 
supply  us  with  food.*     Men  have  no  regard  to  ilicir 
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heavenly  nature,  and  pay  no  obedience  to  the  sta- 
tutes {of  the  kingdom).  (Vca).  our  people  now  all 
wish  (the  dynasty)  to  perish,  saying".  "  Why  does  not 
Heaven  send  down  its  indignation  ?  Why  does  not 
(some  one  with)  its  great  appointment  make  his 
appearance  ?  What  has  the  present  king  to  do 
with  us  ?  "  ' 

The  king  said.  *  Oh !  was  not  my  birth  in 
accordance  with  the  appointment  of  Heaven  {in 
favour  of  my  House)?'  (On  this)  31I  \  returned 
(to  his  own  city),  and  said.  '  Your  crimes,  which  are 
many,  are  registered  above,  and  can  you  still  appeal 
to  the  appointment  of  Heaven  in  your  favour?* 
Yin  will  perish  very  shortly.  As  to  all  your  deeds, 
can  they  but  bring  ruin  on  your  country  ? ' 


Book  XI.     The  Count  of  Wei. 

The  conversation  recorded  here— called,  like  the  last  Book,  and 
with  as  liltle  reason,  an  'Announcement' — is  referred  to  b-c. 
I  r  J3,  ihe  year  in  which  the  dynasty  of  Shang  perished. 

Wei  »as  a  principality  in  the  royal  domain,  corresponriing  lo  the 
presentdistrictof  I.O-Wang.depanment  LQ-an,  Shan-hsT,lhe  lords 
of  which  were  counls.  The  count  who  appears  here  was.  most 
probably,  an  elder  brother  of  the  king,  and  by  the  same  mother, 
who  was,  however,  only  a  concubine  when  the  count  was  born, 
but  raised  lo  ttc  queen  beloio  the  birth  of  A'au-hsin.  Saddened 
with  (he  thought  of  the  impcndinj*  ruin  of  the  dynasiy,  the  count 
seeks  the  counsel  of  two  other  high  nob'cs,  and  a!^ks  Uietn  to 
tell  him  what  was  to  be  done.  One  of  tliein  replies  lu  him  in 
ttill  stronger  language  about  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
kingdom,  and  conclmlcs  by  admin^  the  count  to  make  his 
escape,  and  declaring  that  lie  himself  would  remain  at  his  pObt, 
*nd  share  in  the  unavoidable  mm. 
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1.  The  Count  of  Wei  spoke  to  the  following 
effect; — 'Grand -Master  and  j iinior- Master ',  (the 
House  of)  Yin,  we  may  conclude,  can  no  longer 
exercise  rule  over  the  four  quarters  (of  the  king- 
dom). The  great  deeds  of  our  founder  were  dis- 
played in  former  ages,  but  by  our  maddened  indulg- 
ence in  spirits,  we  have  destroyed  (the  effects  of) 
his  virtue  in  these  after-times.  (The  people  of) 
Yin,  small  and  great>  are  given  to  highway  rol> 
berics.  villainies,  and  treachery.  The  nobles  and 
officers  imitate  one  another  in  violating  the  laws, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  that  criminals  will  be 
apprehended.  The  smaller  people  (consequently) 
rise  up,  and  commit  violent  outrages  on  one  another. 
Yin  is  now  sinking  in  ruin  ; — its  condition  is  like 
that  of  one  crossing  a  stream,  who  can  find  neither 
ford  nor  bank.  That  Yin  should  be  hurrying  to 
ruin  at  the  present  pace ! ' 

He  added.  '  Grand-Master  and  Junior-Master,  we 
are  manifesting  insanity.  The  most  venerable 
members  of  our  families  are  withdrawn  to  the 
wilds;  and  you  indicate  no  course  (to  be  taken), 
but  (only)  tell  me  of  the  impending  ruin ; — what  is 
to  be  done  ? ' 

2.  The  Grand-Master  made  about  the  following 
reply: — 'O  son  of  our  (former)  king.  Heaven  in 
anger  is  sending  down  calamities,  and  wasting  the 
country  of  Yin.*  Hence  has  arisen  that  mad  in- 
dulgence in  spirits.     (The  king)  has  no  reverence 


'  For  high  mintsiera  with  ihesc  tiites  under  the  Khi  dynasty. 
Bee  next  Part,  Book  xx.  The  individuals  whom  ihe  count  of  Wei 
consulted  were  probably  the  count  of  Ki  and  Pi-kan,  who  arc 
classed  with  him  in  the  Confucian  Analects,  XVllI,  i. 
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for  things  which  he  ought  to  reverence,  but  docs 
despite  to  the  venerable  aged,  the  men  who  have 
long  been  in  office.  The  people  of  Yin  will  now 
steal  even  the  pure  and  perfect  victims  devoted  to 
the  spirits  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  *  and  their  conduct 
is  connived  at,  and  though  they  proceed  to  eat  the 
victims,  they  suffer  no  punishment.  (On  the  other 
hand),  when  I  look  down  and  survey  the  people  of 
Vin.  the  methods  by  which  they  are  governed  are 
hateful  exactions,  which  call  forth  outrages  and 
hatred ; — and  this  without  ceasing.  Such  crimes 
eqnally  belong  to  all  in  authority,  and  multitudes 
are  starving  with  none  to  whom  to  appeal.  Now 
is  the  time  of  Shang's  calamity  ; — I  will  arise  and 
share  in  its  ruin.  When  ruin  overtakes  Shang, 
I  will  not  be  the  servant  (of  another  House). 
(But)  I  tell  you,  O  king's  son.  to  go  away,  as  being 
the  course  (for  you).  Formerly  I  injured  you  by 
what  1  said ;  if  you  do  not  (now)  go  away,  our 
(sacrifices)  will  entirely  perish.  Let  us'  rest  quietly 
(in  our  several  parts),  and  each  present  himself  to 
the  former  kings '  (as  having  done  so).*  1  do  not 
think  of  making  my  escape.' 


'  It  is  undcrslood  ihat  the  former  Icing,  the  father  of  both  Kh\ 
and  A'iu-hsin,  had  wished  to  leave  ihe  throne  lo  Kh\,  and  thai  ihe 
Gnod-Mastcr  bad  advocated  such  a  measure; — thereby  injuring 
JE%  when  it  did  not  take  effect,  through  making  Aau-h&in  jealous 
oflum. 
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Book  I.     The  Great  Declaration. 


Kkv  is  the  clynasiic  designation  under  which  king  WO  and  his 
descendants  possessed  the  throne  from  b.c.  1133  to  256,3  period 
of  867  years.  They  traced  their  lineage  up  10  A'Af,  who  was 
Minbier  of  .Agriculture  under  Shun.  He  was  invested  wiih  the 
]jrincipalit)'  of  TbSi.  ihe  |jresent  disirict  of  FU-l^g.  department 
of  Fang-hgiang,  Shen-htl.  Long  a.ftcrwards  TTian-fil,  claiming 
to  be  one  of  his  descendiims,  appears  in  b-c,  1326,  founding 
the  state  of  A'au,  near  mount  A7;i,  in  the  same  de]i3rimoni  of 
Fing-hMang,  This.  Than-fij  was  the  grcat-grantlfathcr  of  king 
Wfl.    The  family  surname  was  .^t. 

When  the  collection  nf  the  Shfl  was  complete,  it  contained 
thirly-eight  different  ilocuments  of  ihe  A'iu  d^Tiasty,  of  which 
twenty-eight  remain,  twenty  of  ttiem  licing  of  undisputed 
genuineness. 

This  first  Book,  'the  Great  Declaration.'  is  one  of  the  contested 
portions;  and  there  is  another  form  of  it,  that  takes  the  place 
of  this  in  some  editions.  It  has  appeared  in  ihe  Introduction 
that  Ibe  fuceived  text  of  the  Shd  was  formed  with  care,  and  Uiat 
everything  of  importance  in  the  challenged  Books  is  to  be  (bund 
in  quotations  from  ihem,  while  the  collection  «as  complete,  that 
have  been  gathered  up  by  the  irdiislry  of  scholars. 

King  WQ,  having  at  lasi  t.ikeii  the  field  against  A^u-hsin,  the 
tyrant  of  Shang,  made  three  speeches  to  his  officers  and  men, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  his  enterprise,  and  urging  them 
10  ext-rt  themselves  wiih  him  in  ihe  cause  of  humanity  and 
Heaven.  They  arc  brought  together,  and  constitute  '  the  Great 
Declaralion.' 

'In  the  first  Pan,'  sn>-9  a  Chinese  critic,  'king  W6  addresses  him- 
self to  the  princes  and  nobles  of  inferior  rank ;  in  the  second. 
to  their  hosts ;  and  in  Ihe  third,  to  his  officers-  The  ruling  idea 
in  the  first  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign, — what  he  ought  to  be 
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aod  to  do ;  with  ihis  it  begins  and  ends.  There  in  not  the  Bainr 
continuity  of  iliought  in  ihc  second,  but  the  will  and  purpose  of 
Heaven  is  the  principal  thing  insisted  on.  The  last  Part  shows 
the  difference  between  the  good  sovereign  and  the  bad,  and 
touches  on  llie  consent  that  there  is  between  I  [cavcn  and  men. 
There  is  throughout  an  unsparing  exhibition  of  the  wickedness 
of  A'5u-hsin.' 

Section  1. 

In  the  spring  of  the  thirteenth  year'  there  was 
a  great  assembly  at  Mdng-^Hng*.  The  king  said, 
'  Ah  !  ye  hereditary  rulers  of  my  friendly  states,  and 
all  ye  my  officers,  managers  of  my  affairs,  hearken 
clearly  to  my  declaration. 

'  Heaven  and  earth  is  the  parent  of  all  creatures  : 
and  of  all  creatvires  man  is  the  most  highly  endowed.* 
The  sincerely  intelligent  (among  men)  becomes  the 
great  sovereign ;  and  th(;  great  sovereign  is  the 
parent  of  the  people.  But  now.  ShSu.  the  king  of 
Shang.  docs  not  reverence  H  eavcn  above,  and  inflicts 
calamities  on  the  people  below.*  Abandoned  to 
drunkenness  and  reckless  in  hist,  he  has  dared  to 
exercise  cruel  oppression.  He  has  extended  the 
punishment  of  offenders  to  all  their  relatives.  He 
has  put  men  into  ofifices  on  the  hereditary  principle. 
He  has  made  it  his  pursuit  to  have  palaces,  towers, 
pavilions,  embankments,  ponds,  and  all  other  extra- 
vagances, to  the  most  painful  injury  of  you,  the 
myriads  of  the  people.  He  has  burned  and  roasted 
the  loyal  and  good.      He  has  ripped  up  pregnant 


'  The  thJrtcenth  year  is  reckoned  from  king  WG's  Buccceding 
to  bis  father  as  '  the  Chief  of  the  WV-st.* 

■  M5ng-*ing,  or  Mhc  Ford  of  MSng,*  is  still  ihe  name  of  a 
district  in  the  department  of  Ho-nan,  Ilo-nan. 
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women.  Great  Heaven  was  moved  with  indigna- 
tion, and  charged  my  deceased  father  WSn  to  dis- 
play its  terrors;  but  (he  died)  before  the  work  was 
completed.* 

'On  this  accovmt.  I,  FS,  the  little  child,  have  by 
means  of  you,  the  hereditary  rulers  of  my  friendly 
states,  contemplated  the  government  of  Shang;  but 
Shau  has  no  repentant  heart.  He  sits  squatting 
on  his  heels,  not  serving  God  nor  the  spirits  of 
heaven  and  earth,  neglecting  also  the  temple  of  his 
ancestors,  and  not  sacrificing  in  it.*  The  victims 
and  the  vessels  of  millet  all  become  the  prey  of 
wicked  robbers,  and  still  he  says,  "  The  people  are 
mine ;  the  (heavenly)  appointment  is  mine,"  never 
trjing  to  correct  his  contemptuous  mind.* 

'  Heaven,  for  the  help  of  the  inferior  people,  made 
for  them  rulers,  and  made  for  them  instructors,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  be  aiding  to  God,  and  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  four  quarters  (of  the  kingdom). 
In  regard  to  who  are  criminals  and  who  arc  not,  how 
dare  I  give  any  allowance  to  my  own  wishes  ?  * 

'"Where  the  strength  is  the  same,  measure  the 
virtue  of  the  parties ;  where  the  virtue  is  the  same, 
measure  their  righteousness."  ShSu  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  myriads  of  officers,  but  they  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  myriads  of  minds ;  I  have 
(but)  three  thousand  officers,  but  they  have  one  mind. 
The  iniquity  of  Shang  is  full  Heaven  gives  command 
to  destroy  II  If  1  did  not  obey  Heaven,  my  iniquity 
would  be  as  great.* 

'  I,  the  little  child,  early  and  late  am  filled  with 
apprehensions.  I  have  received  the  command  of 
my  deceased  father  Win;  I  have  offered  special 
sacrifice  to  God;    I   have  performed  the  due  ser- 
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vices  to  the  great  earth  :  and  I  lead  the  multitude 
of  you  10  execute  the  punishment  appointed  by 
Heaven.  *  H  eaven  compassionates  the  people. 
What  the  people  desire,  Heaven  will  be  found  to 
give  effect  to.*  Do  you  aid  me.  the  One  man,  to 
deanse  for  ever  (all  within)  the  four  seas.  Now 
is  the  lime! — U  should  not  be  lost' 

Section  2. 

On  (the  day)  Wil-wfl  ',  the  king  halted  on  the 
north  of  the  Ho.  AVhen  all  the  princes  with  their 
hosts  were  assembled,  the  king  reviewed  the  hosts, 
ar\d  made  the  following  declaration  :^'  Oh  !  ye  mul- 
titudes of  the  west,  hearken  all  to  my  words. 

'  I  have  heard   that  the  good  man,  doing  good, 

finds  the  day  insufficient;   and  that  the  evil  man. 

doing  evil,  also  finds  the  day  insufficient.      Now 

ShSu.  the  king   of  Shang,  with   strength    pursues 

his  lawless  way.      He  has  driven  away  tlie  time- 

worn  sires,  and    cultivates  intimacies  with  wicked 

men.     Dissolute,  intemperate,  reckless,  oppressive, 

his  ministers  have  become  assimilated  to  him ;  and 

they   form   combinations  and    contract   animosities, 

and    depend   on   their   power   to    exterminate   one 

another.     The  innocent  cry  to  Heaven.     The  odour 

of  such  a  state  is  felt  on  high.* 

•Heaven  loves  the  people,  and  the  sovereign 
should  reverently  carry  out  (this  mind  of)  Heaven. 
A'ieh,  the  sovereign  of  Hsi&.  would  not  follow  the 


*  In  Book  iit  we  are  lold  that  WQ  commenced  his  march  to 
lUack  /^u-hsin,  on  Kvci-iH.  lh«  and  day  uf  the  idood.  Calcu- 
blmg  on  10  the  day  WO-wQ,  wc  find  iliat  it  was  the  a8th  diy  of 
the  same  moon. 
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example  of  Heaven,  but  sent  fortli  his  poisonous 
injuries  through  the  states  of  the  kingdom  : — Heaven 
therefore  gave  its  aid  to  Thang  the  Successful,  and 
charged  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  appointment 
of  Hsia.*  But  the  crimes  of  Sh^n  exceed  those  of 
A'ieh.  He  has  degraded  from  office  the  greatly 
good  man';  he  has  behaved  with  cruel  tyranny  to 
his  reprover  and  helper'.  He  says  that  with  him 
is  the  appointment  of  Heaven  ;  he  says  that  a  reve- 
rent care  of  his  conduct  is  not  worth  observing ;  he 
sa>'S  that  sacrifice  is  of  no  use;  he  says  that  tyranny 
is  no  harm.*  The  beacon  for  him  to  look  to  was  not 
far  off; — it  was  that  king  of  Hsi^.  It  would  seem 
that  Heaven  is  going  by  means  of  me  to  rule  the 
people.  My  dreams  coincide  with  my  divinations ; 
the  auspicious  omen  is  double.*  My  attack  on 
Shang  must  succeed. 

'Shdu  has  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
ordinar)'  men.  divided  in  heart  and  divided  in  prac- 
tice ; — I  have  of  ministers,  able  to  govern,  ten  men  ', 
one  in  heart  and  one  In  practice.  Though  he  has 
his  nearest  relatives  with  him,  they  are  not  hke  my 
virtuous  men.  Heaven  sees  as  my  people  see; 
Heaven  hears  as  my  people  hear.*  The  people  are 
blaming  me,  the  One  man,  for  my  delay ; — I  must 
now  go  forward.  My  military  prowess  is  displayed, 
and  I  enter  his  territories  to  take  the  wicked  tyrant. 
My  punishment  (of  evil)  will  be  great,  and  more 
glorious  than  that  executed  by  Thang.     Rouse  ye, 


'  The  count  of  Wei.  '  PMtan. 

*  Confucius  lells  us,  in  the  Analects,  \TII,  xx,  that  one  of 
these  len  vas  a  woman ;  bui  whether  the  lady  was  Wfl's  wife  or 
mother  is  disputed. 
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my  heroes !  Do  not  think  that  he  is  not  to  be 
feared ; — better  think  that  he  cannot  be  withstood. 
(His)  people  stand  in  trembling  awe  of  him,  as  if 
the  horns  were  falling  from  their  heads.  Oh ! 
unite  your  energies,  unite  your  hearts  ; — so  shall 
TOU  forthwith  surely  accomplish  the  work,  to  last 
for  all  ages ! ' 

Section  3. 

The  time  was  on  the  morrow,  when  the  king  went 
round  his  six  hosts  in  state,  and  made  a  clear  decla- 
ration to  all  his  officers.  He  said,  '  Oh  [  my  valiant 
men  of  the  west,  from  Heaven  are  the  illustrious 
courses  of  duty,  of  which  the  (several)  requirements 
are  quite  plain.  And  now  Shau,  the  king  of  Shang, 
treats  with  contemptuous  slight  the  five  regular 
(virtues),  and  abandons  himself  to  wild  idleness  and 
irreverence.  He  has  cut  himself  off  from  Heaven, 
and  brought  enmity  between  himself  and  the 
people.* 

'  He  cut  through  the  leg-bones  of  those  who  were 
wading  in  the  morning' ;  he  cut  out  the  heart  of  the 
worthy  man  '.  By  the  use  of  his  power,  kilting  and 
murdering,  he  has  poisoned  and  sickened  all  within 
tfie  four  seas.  His  honours  and  confidence  are 
pven  to  the  villainous  and  bad.  He  has  driven 
from  him  his  instructors  and  guardians.  He  has 
thrown  to  the  winds  the  statutes  and  penal  laws. 
He  has  imprisoned  and  enslaved  the  upright  officer'. 
He  neglects  the  sacrifices  to  heaven  and  earth.     He 

^  This  wu  in  winter.  Observing  some  people  then  wading 
ihroogh  a  stream,  A'iu-hsin  caused  their  legs  lo  be  cut  through 
at  the  shanlc-bonc,  that  he  might  sec  ihcir  marrow. 

■  Pl-kan. 

'  The  count  of  KfA ;  see  Book  iv. 
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has  discontinued  theoffering[s  in  the  ancestral  temple. 
He  makes  contrivances  of  wonderful  device  and  ex- 
traordinary cunning  to  please  his  wife'. — God  will 
no  longer  indulge  him.  but  with  a  curse  is  sending 
down  on  him  this  niin.*  Do  ye  with  untiring  zeal 
support  me,  the  One  man,  reverently  to  execute  the 
punishment  appointed  by  Heaven.  The  ancients 
have  said,  "  He  who  soothes  us  is  our  sovereign  ; 
he  who  oppresses  us  is  our  enemy."  This  solitary 
fellow  Shau.  having  exercised  great  tyranny,  is  your 
perpetual  enemy.  (It  is  said  again),  "  In  planting 
(a  man's)  virtue,  strive  to  make  it  great ;  in  putting 
away  (a  man's)  wickedness,  strive  to  do  it  from  the 
roots."  Here  I,  the  little  chikl,  by  the  powerful 
help  of  you.  all  my  officers,  will  utterly  exterminate 
your  enemy.  Do  you,  all  my  officers,  march  forward 
with  determined  boldness  to  sustain  your  prince. 
Where  there  is  much  merit,  there  shall  be  lai^e 
reward  ;  where  you  do  not  so  advance,  there  shall  be 
conspicuous  disgrace. 

*  Oh !  (the  virtue  of)  my  deceased  father  Win 
was  like  the  shining  of  the  sun  and  moon.  His 
brightness  extended  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
land,  and  shone  signally  in  the  western  region. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  A'ku  has  received  (the  alle- 
giance of)  many  stales.  If  I  subdue  Sh4u,  it  will 
not  be  from  my  prowess,  but  from  the  faultless 
(virtue  of)  my  deceased  father  Win.  If  ShSu  sub- 
due me,  it  will  not  be  from  any  fault  of  my  deceased 
father  W^n,  but  because  I,  the  little  child,  am  not 


good' 


i 


*  The  nocortous  TS-ii,  the  accnunia  of  whose  shameless  wickcd- 
nees  and  atrucious  cruellies  almoat  exceed  l^elief. 
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Book  II.     The  Si'eecii  at  MO. 

IT  is  ihc  mrtniing  of  the  day  of  battle,  for  which  ihe  king  has 
prepared  his  host  by  thr  ihn'R  speeches  of  th<.-  lasi  Book. 
Once  more  he  addresses  his  confederate  princes,  his  oflicen, 
and  bi»  men.  He  sets  forth  more  briefly  the  intolerable  wicked- 
neat  of  Sh^u,  and  instructs  and  warns  his  troops  how  they  arc 
lo  behave  in  the  light. 

MA  was  in  the  south  of  the  present  district  of  KA\,  department 
Wei-bui,  Ho-nan,  a  tract  of  open  country  stretching  into  the 
(ttttn'ct  of  Ki,  and  al  no  great  disiHuce  from  the  capital  of 


The 


I.  I  he  time  was  the  grey  dawn  of  the  day  AlA-jze. 
On  that  morning  the  king  came  to  the  open  country 
of  MCl.  in  the  borders  of  Shang,  and  addressed  his 
army.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  battle-axe, 
yellow  with  gold,  and  in  his  right  he  held  a  white 
ensign,  which  he  waved,  saying,  '  Far  are  ye  come, 
ye  men  of  the  western  regions ! '  He  added,  '  All ! 
ye  hereditary  rulers  of  my  friendly  states  ;  ye  ma- 
nagers of  affairs,— the  Mini.sters  of  Instruction,  of 
War,  and  of  Works ;  the  great  officers  subordinate 
to  these,  and  the  many  other  officers;  the  master 
of  my  body-guards  ;  the  captains  of  thousands  and 
capuins  of  hundreds  :  and  ye,  O  men  of  Yung,  ShO, 
Alang.  MAo,  Wei.  Lii,  Phang,  and  Pho ',  lift  up 
your  lances,  join  your  shields,  raise  your  spears: — 
I  have  a  speech  to  make.' 


'  Tbese  are  the  names  of  eight  different  tribes  or  confederations 
of  tribes  of  the  south  and  west.  Wc  arc  to  look  for  their  «les  in 
Sze-iMan,  YOn-nan,  and  Hfl-pei.  They  were,  no  doubt,  an 
imponanl  portion  of  W&'s  array,  but  only  as  auxiliaries.  It  is  too 
much  to  ascribe,  as  some  liavc  done,  the  overthrow  of  Shang  to 
an  imiplion  of  barbarous  people  from  the  west. 

K    2 
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2.  The  king  (then)  said,  *  The  ancients  have  said, 
"  The  hen  does  not  announce  the  morning.  The 
crowing  of  a  hen  in  the  morning  (indicates)  the  sub- 
version of  the  family."  Now  Sh^u,  the  king  of 
Shang,  follows  only  the  words  of  his  wife.  In  his 
blindness  he  has  neglected  the  sacrifices  which  he 
ought  to  offer,  and  makes  no  response  (for  the 
favours  that  he  has  received) ;  *  he  has  also  cast  off 
his  paternal  and  maternal  relations,  not  treating  them 
properly.  They  are  only  the  vagabonds  from  all 
quarters,  loaded  with  crimes,  whom  he  honours  and 
exalts,  whom  he  employs  and  trusts,  making  them 
great  officers  and  high  nobles,  so  that  they  can 
tyrannize  over  the  people,  and  exercise  their  vil- 
lainies in  the  cities  of  Shang. 

*Now,  1.  Fa,  am  simply  executing  respectfully 
the  punishment  appointed  by  Heaven.*  Tn  to-day's 
business  do  not  advance  more  than  six  or  seven 
steps,  and  tlien  stop  and  adjust  your  ranks  ; — my 
brave  men,  be  energetic !  Do  not  exceed  four 
blows,  five  blows,  six  blows,  or  seven  blows,  and 
then  stop  and  adjust  your  ranks ; — my  brave  men, 
be  energetic !  Display  a  martial  bearing.  Be  like 
tigers  and  panthers,  like  bears  and  grisly  bears, — 
(here)  in  the  borders  of  Shang.  Do  not  rush  on 
those  who  fly  (to  us  in  submission),  but  receive 
them  to  serve  our  western  land  ; — my  brave  men, 
he  energetic !  1  f  you  be  not  energetic  (in  all 
these  matters),  you  will  bring  destruction  on  your- 
selves.' 


Book  HI. 
The  SuccESSfTL  Comi'LETion  of  the  War, 

I  kati  divided  tliis  Book  into  Ihrec  chapters: — one,  coniiisting  o( 
brief  Wslorical  notes  of  the  commencemcni  and  close  of  Wfi's 
expedition  ;  a  second,  giving  the  address  (or  a  part  of  it)  deli- 
vered by  Wd  to  his  nobles  and  officers  on  occasion,  we  nay 
suppose,  of  their  rccoguilion  of  him  as  king,  and  iiis  conllrmiug 
some  of  tfaem  in  their  old  states  or  ap})ointmcnt8,  and  giving 
new  ones  to  others;  ihe  third  again  historical,  and  relating 
•CTcral  incidents  of  the  battle  between  WQ  and  Sldu.  and  going 
OD  to  subsequent  events  and  important  gov<;rnnienial  measures 
of  the  new  dynasty. 

Most  Chinese  critics  hold  that  portions  of  the  Book  are  lost,  and 
that  the  paragraphs  of  it  are,  besides,  erroneously  arranged. 
In  what  division  of  the  documents  of  the  Shfl  it  should  be 
classified,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  more  like  a  '  Canon '  than 
anything  else. 

I.  In  the  first  month,  the  day  ^ftn-*i'A3n  im- 
mediately followed  tlie  end  of  the  moon's  waning. 
The  next  day  was  Kwei-/1,  wheti  the  kinj^,  in  the 
morning,  marched  from  A*5u  '  to  attack  and  punish 
ihang.  In  the  fourth  month,  at  the  first  appear- 
ice  of  the  moon,  the  king  came  from  Shang  to 
FSng  *.  when  he  hushed  all  the  movements  of  war, 
and  proceeded  to  cultivate  die  arts  of  peace.  He 
sent  back  his  horses  to  the  south  of  mount  Hwi, 


*  X&u  is,  probably,  WQ's  capital,  called  HSo,  about  ten  milcK 
south  of  (he  present  district  city  of  A'.^ng-an,  and  not  quite  so  far 
from  his  father's  capital  of  Fftng.  The  river  V&ng  ran  between 
them. 

*  Id  Ftlng  there  was  llic  ancestral  temple  of  the  lord»  of  Aau, 
sod  thither  from  the  capital  of  Shang,  Wfi  now  repaired  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing. 
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and  let  loose  his  oxen  in  the  open  country  of  Thao- 
lin',  showing  to  all  under  heaven  that  he  would  not 
use  ihem  (apain). 

On  the  day  Ting'-wci,  he  sacrificed  in  the  ancestral 
temple  of  A'Au.when  (the  princes)  of  the  royal  domain, 
and  of  the  Tien,  H§u,  and  Wei  domains,  all  hurried 
about,  carrying  the  dishes.*  The  third  day  after  was 
Kang-hsU,  when  he  presented  a  burnt-offering  to 
Heaven,  and  worshipped  towards  the  hills  and 
rivers,  solemnly  announcing  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  war.* 

After  the  moon  began  to  wane,  the  hcreditarj' 
princes  of  the  various  states,  and  all  the  officers, 
received  their  appointments  from  A'du  *. 

2.  The  king  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — '  Oh ! 
ye  host  of  princes,  the  first  of  our  kings'  founded 
his  state,  and  commenced  (the  enlargement  of)  its 
territory.  Kung  LiCl  *  was  able  to  consolidate  the 
services  of  his  predecessor.  But  it  was  the  king 
Thdi  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  royal  inherit- 
ance. The  king  /Cl  was  diligent  for  the  royal 
House  ;  and  my  deceased  father,  king  Wan,  com- 
pleted his  merit,  and  grandly  received  the  appolnt- 


'  The  country  about  the  hill  of  MO-nifl  or  KhwS-fO,  in  ihc  south- 
cast  of  llie  present  doparlinenl  of  Thung-Xiii],  Thiio-lin  may  be 
translated  '  Peach-forest.' 

'  Tlie  new  dynasty  of  Aau  was  now  fully  inauguraled. 

*  By  'the  first  of  our  king^s.'  wc  must  understand  KAi,  Shun's 
Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  ant)  his  state  was  that  of  Th&i. 

*  Kung  LiQ.  perhaps  'duke  LiQ,'  appears  in  Pin.  Ihe  present 
Pin  JTiu  of  Shen-hst,  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  cightecnih 
century  b.  €..  reviving  ihc  fallen  forluncB  of  the  House  of  KAl. 
History  is  then  silent  about  the  family  for  more  than  four  tenturies. 
vhen  we  find  Than-fQ,  called  here  '  king  Thai,'  founding  tlie  state 
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ment  of  Heaven,  to  soothe  the  regions  of  our  great 
land.*  Tlie  great  states  feared  his  strength  ;  the 
small  states  thought  fondly  of  his  virtue.  In  nine 
years,  however,  the  whole  kingdom  was  not  united 
under  his  rule,  and  it  fell  to  me,  the  little  child,  to 
carry  out  his  will. 

'  Detesting  the  crimes  of  Shang,  I  announced  to 
real  Heaven  and  the  sovereign  Earth,  to  the  famous 
hill '  and  the  great  river  '  by  which  I  passed,  saying, 
*■  I.  Fa,  the  principled,  king  of  A'Au  by  a  long 
descent,  am  about  to  administer  a  great  correction 
to  Shang.  Sh^u,  the  present  king  of  Shang,  is 
without  principle,  cruel  and  destnictivc  to  the  crea- 
tures of  Heaven,  injurious  and  tyrannical  to  the 
multitudes  of  the  people,  lord  of  all  the  vagabonds 
under  heaven,  who  collect  about  him  as  fish  in  the 
deep,  and  beasts  in  the  prairie.  I,  the  little  child, 
having  obtained  (the  help  of)  virtuous  men,  presume 
reverently  to  comply  with  (the  will  of)  God,  and  make 
an  end  of  his  disorderly  ways.*  Our  flower}'  and  great 
land,  and  the  tribes  of  the  south  and  north,  equally 
follow  and  consent  with  me.  Reverently  obeying 
the  determinate  counsel  of  Heaven,  I  pursue  my 
punitive  work  to  the  east,  to  give  tranquillity  to  its 
men  and  women.  They  meet  me  with  their  baskets 
full  of  dark-coloured  and  yellow  silks,  thereby  show- 
ing (the  virtues)  of  us.  the  kings  of  AlSu.  Heaven's 
favours  stir  them  up,  so  that  they  come  with  their 
allegiance  to  our  great  state  of  A'S,u.  And  now, 
ye  spirits,  grant  me  your  aid,  that  I  may  relieve 
the  millions  of  the  people,  and  nothing  turn  out^to 
your  shame." '  * 


*  Frobikbly  mount  HwS  and  ihc  Ho. 
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3.  On  the  day  WO-wu,  the  army  crossed  the  ford 
of  MAng,  and  on  Kwei-hSl  it  was  drawn  up  in  array 
in  the  borders  of  Shang,  waiting  for  the  gracious 
decision  of  Heaven.  On  A^S-jze,  at  early  dawn. 
ShAu  led  forward  his  troops,  (looking)  like  a  forest, 
and  assembled  them  in  the  wild  of  Mii.  But  they 
offered  no  opposition  to  our  army.  Those  in  the 
front  inverted  their  spears,  and  attacked  those  be- 
hind them,  till  they  fled;  and  the  blood  flowed  till  it 
floated  the  pestles  of  the  mortars.  Thus  did  (kin^ 
Wii)  once  don  his  armour,  and  the  kingdom  was 
grandly  settled.  He  overturned  the  (existing)  rule 
of  Shang,  and  made  government  resume  its  old 
course.  He  delivered  the  count  of  Kh\  from 
prison,  and  raised  a  mound  over  the  grave  of 
Pl-kan.  He  bowed  forward  to  the  cross-bar  of 
his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  Shang  Yung's  village'. 
He  dispersed  the  treasures  of  the  Stag  Tower*. 
and  distributed  the  grain  of  Kw-khsko^,  thus  con- 
ferring great  gifts  on  all  within  the  four  seas,  so 
that  the  people  joyfully  submitted  to  him. 

He  arranged  the  nobles  in  five  orders*,  assign- 
ing the  territories  to  them  according  to  a  threefold 


'  Shang  Yung  must  have  been  some  worthy  in  disgrace  with 
Shiu,  and  living  in  the  retirement  of  his  village. 

*  The  Stag  Tower  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  [he  present 
departmentor  Wei-hui,  Ho-nan,  where  Shau  had  accumulated  great 
treasures.  He  (led  lo  it  after  his  dofeai.  and  burneti  himself  10 
death ;  but  it  wouLiI  ap[>ear  he  had  not  succeeded  in  consuming 
at  the  same  lime  all  his  wealth. 

'  K^-khao  was  in  the  present  district  of  A'Ali-Jau,  department 
Kwanjf-phing,  /'ih-ll,  where  Sh5u  had  collected  great  stores  of 
grain. 

*  Dukes,  tnarquises,  earlg,  counUi,  and  barons. 


scale  *.  He  gave  offices  only,  to  the  worthy,  and 
employments  only  to  the  able.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  the  people's  being  taught  the  duties 
of  the  five  relations  of  society,  and  to  measures 
for  ensuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  attention 
to  the  rites  of  mourning,  and  to  sacrifices.*  He 
showed  the  reality  of  his  truthfulness,  and  proved 
dearly  his  righteousness.  He  honoured  virtue, 
and  rewarded  merit.  Then  he  had  only  to  let 
his  robes  fall  down,  and  fold  his  hands>  and  the 
kingdom  was  orderly  ruled. 


Book  IV.     The  Great  Plan. 

The  Great  Plan,  ordinarily  classed  among  the  'Counsels'  or 
among  tbe  '  Instructtons '  of  the  SliQ,  might  as  well  have  a 
place  among  ihe  "  Canons."  It  is  a  remarkable  proHiiction,  ant) 
ihough  il  appears  among  the  liocHmi-ntR  of  the  A'au  dynasty, 
tbere  is  claimed  for  the  substance  of  u  a  much  greater  aniiquhy. 
Accordinff  to  the  introductory  sentenctB,  king  W11,  the  founder 
of  A'du,  obtained  it  from  the  count  of  Kh\  in  ihe  same  year,  ihi- 
tfairtccDlli  uf  his  dignity  as  Chief  of  (lie  West,  that  he  took  tlic 
Seld  against  llw  tyrant  of  Shang.  The  count  of  Khh  it  U 
understood,  was  the  Grand-Masier  at  the  court  of  Shang,  who 
■ppears  in  die  concluding  Dook  of  ihe  last  Part.  He  sayn  there, 
ibat,  when  ruin  overtook  the  House  of  Shang,  he  would  not  be 
tke  servant  of  anolher  dynasty.  Accordingly,  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  kinjr  Wfl,  who  had  delivered 
him  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  hy  Aau- 
bsiD,  and  fled — or  purposed  perhaps  lo  flee — to  Corea.  Wii 
respected  and  admired  his  fidelity  to  the  fallen  dynasty,  and 
invested  him  with  that  lerrliory.  He  ihcn.  it  te  said,  felt  con- 
strained to  appear  at  the  court  of  A'au,  when  the  king  consulted 


'  Dukes  and  marquises  had  the  Hame  amount  of  territory  assigned 
10  them,  and  cotinis  and  barons  also. 
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him  OQ  Uie  principles  of  government;  anU  tbe  result  was  that 
he  communicated  to  him  this  Great  Plan,  with  its  nine  divisions- 
When  we  read  the  Book,  we  si-c  tint  it  belonged  originally  \o 
the  lime  of  Hsi^  and  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  Great  Yil,  and  was  as  old,  indeed,  as  the  reign 
of  \&o.  How  it  had  coine  into  the  possession  of  the  count  of 
JCAi  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  does  ii  appear  how  far  ilie  Jaiiguage 
of  it  should  be  ascribed  to  liim.  Thai  tbe  larger  portion  of 
it  had  come  down  from  the  limes  of  HsiS  is  not  improbable. 
Tbe  U8e  of  the  iiumber  nine  and  other  numbers,  and  the 
naming  of  tbe  various  divisions  of  the  Plan,  an:  in  harmouy 
with  Yu's  style  and  practice  in  hh  Counsels  in  the  second 
Part  of  our  Classic,  and  in  the  second  Fan  also  of  the  Tribute 
of  Vii.  VVc  are  told  in  the  introductory  sentences,  that  Heaven 
or  God  gave  the  Plan  with  its  divisions  to  YU.  To  explain 
the  way  in  which  the  gift  was  made,  lliere  is  a  tradition  about 
a  mysterious  tortoise  that  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the  Lo, 
bearing  well-deRned  maji^s  on  its  back  from  one  to  nine,  and 
that  ihereupon  YU  determined  the  meaning  of  those  marks  and 
of  iheir  numbers,  and  completed  the  nine  divisions  of  the  Plan. 
Of  lljis  legend,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  lo  speak  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ShQ,  which  does  not  mention  it;  it  will  come  up 
in  connexion  with  the  translation  of  the  Yi  King. 

The  Great  Plun  means  the  great  model  for  the  government  of  the 
nation, — the  method  by  which  the  people  may  be  rendered 
happy  and  tranquil,  in  harmony  n^itb  their  condition,  through 
the  perfect  character  of  the  king,  and  his  perfect  administration 
of  government, 

P.  Gaubil  says  that  the  Dook  is  a  treatise  at  once  of  physics, 
astrolog}',  divination,  moraU,  politics,  and  religion,  and  that 
ii  has  a  sufficiently  close  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Ocellus 
the  Lucaniau.  Tliere  is  a  shadowy  resemblance  between  the 
Great  PEan  and  the  curious  specimen  uf  Pythagorean  docirine 
which  we  have  in  the  treatise  on  the  Universe  ;  but  the  dissimi- 
larities are  »till  greater  and  more  numerous.  More  especially 
are  the  differences  between  the  Greek,  mind,  speculative, 
and  the  Chinese  mind,  practical,  apparent  in  the  two  works. 
Where  the  Chinese  writer  loses  himself  in  the  sheerest  follies  of 
bis  imagining,  he  yet  gropes  about  for  a  rule  to  be  of  use  in  the 
conduct  of  human  atTairs. 

The  whole  of  the  treatise  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  The 
firs!  is  introduciorj',  and  relates  how  the  Great  Plan  with  its 
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niae  divisions  was  at  flnt  made  known  lo  Yd,  and  came  at  this 
lime  to  be  communicalfd  to  king  Wfi ;  ihc  second  contains 
the  names  of  the  nine  divisions  of  the  Plan ;  and  in  the  third 
we  l:ave  a  deicripiion  of  ihc  several  divisions.  'The  whole,* 
toys  a  Chinese  writer,  'exhibits  the  great  model  for  the  govern- 
ment of  ihc  nation.'  The  fifth  or  middle  division  on  royal 
perft-ction  is  the  central  one  of  the  whole,  about  which  the 
Book  revolves.  The  four  divisions  tltat  precede  it  show  how 
ihb  royal  perfection  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  four  that 
follow  show  bow  it  is  to  be  maintained. 

I.  In  the  thirteenth  year  ',  the  king  went  to 
enquire  of  the  count  of  Kh\,  and  said  to  him, 
•Ohi  count  of  A'^t,  Heaven,  (working)  unseen,  se- 
cures the  tranquillity  of  the  lower  people,  aidinj^ 
them  to  be  in  harmony  with  tlieir  condition ".  I 
do  not  know  how  the  unvarying  principles  (of  its 
method  in  doing  so)  should  be  set  forth  in  due 
order.' 

The  count  of  A7;{  thereupon  replied.  *  I  have 
heard  that  in  old  time  KhwSn  dammed  up  the 
inundating  waters,  and  thereby  threw  into  disorder 
the  arrangement  of  the  five  elements.  God  was 
consequently  roused  to  anger,  and  did  not  give 
him  the  Great  Plan  with  Its  nine  divisions,  and 
thus  the  unvar>-ing  principles  (of  Heaven's  method) 
were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.*     Khw^n  was  therefore 


'  See  Ifae  commencement  of  Book  i. 

'  Khung  Ymg-ta  of  the  Tiiang  dynasty  says  on  this: — 'The 
people  have  been  prodoccd  by  supreme  Hcnvcn,  and  both  Iio<Iy  and 
soul  are  Heaven's  gift.  Men  ha\~c  ihu!^  llie  materi:il  tiody  and  ilic 
knowing  mind,  and  Heaven  Tuithrr  ajisisib  ihcm,  helping  ihcm  to 
haimonize  their  lives.  1'he  right  and  the  wron>;  of  their  language, 
ihe  correctness  and  errors  of  ihcir  conduct,  their  enjoyment  of 
clothing  and  ^'ood,  tlie  rigtiluesb  of  their  various  movements ; — all 
ibesc  things  are  to  he  harmonized  by  what  tliey  are  endowed  with 
by  Heaven." 
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kept  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  and  his  son  Yii  rose  up 
(and  enteVed  on  the  same  undertaking).  To  him 
Heaven  gave  the  Great  Plan  with  its  nine  divi- 
sions, and  the  unvarying  principles  (of  its  method) 
were  set  forth  in  ilieir  due  order.'* 

2.  '  (Of  ihosc  divisions)  the  first  is  called  *'  the 
five  elements;"  the  second,  "reverent  attention  to 
the  five  (personal)  matters  ;  "  the  third,  "  earnest 
devotion  to  the  eight  (objects  of)  government ; '' 
the  fourth,  "  the  harmonious  use  of  the  five  dividers 
of  time;"  the  fifth,  "  the  estabhshment  and  use  of 
royal  perfection;"  the  sixth,  "the  discriminating 
use  of  the  three  virtues  ; "  the  seventh,  "  the  intel- 
ligent use  of  (the  means  for)  the  examination  of 
doubts;"  the  eighth,  "the  thoughtful  use  of  the 
various  verifications;"  the  ninth,  "the  hortatory  use 
of  the  five  (sources  of)  happiness,  and  the  awing 
use  of  the  six  (occasions  of)  suffering.'' ' 

3.  i.  '  First,  of  the  five  elements '. — The  first  is 

'  Caubil  gives  here  'les  cmq  hing,'  witlioiit  irAnsUtirig  the 
Chinese  term.  English  sinologists  have  got  inio  the  Iiabil  of 
rendering  il  by  'elements,'  buL  it  hnidl}-  seemti  possible  to  deter- 
mine whal  the  Cliincsc  mean  by  it.  We  intend  by  'elemeniB' 
'the  first  principles  or  ingrcdicnus  of  which  all  things  arc  com- 
poeed/  Tht:  PyiiiiigOTeanB,  by  tlieir  fuur  clcmcnls  of  cxrih,  water, 
air,  and  fire,  did  not  intend  so  much  the  nature  or  essence 
of  material  substances,  as  the  forms  under  which  matter  is  actually 
preBpnled  to  us.  The  character  hsing,  meaning  'to  move,'  'to 
be  iti  action.'  shows  that  the  originaJ!  conception  of  ihe  Chinese 
18  of  a  differenl  nature;  and  it  ie  said  in  the  Khang-hsi  Dictionary. 
'The  five  hsing  move  and  revolve  between  heaven  and  earth, 
miihout  ever  teasing,  and  hence  ihey  are  named.'  The  editors  of 
the  lalesl  imiierial  edilion  of  the  Shfl  say, '  Distributed  through  the 
four  seasonB,  they  make  "the  five  dividers  of  time;''  exhibited  in 
prognostications,  they  give  rise  10  divination  by  the  tonoiee-shelt 
and  the  reeds;  having  lodgment  in  the  human  body,  they  produce 
"  the  five  personal  matters  ;  "  moved  by  good  fortune  and  bad,  they 
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water ;  the  second  is  fire ;  the  third,  wood ;  the 
fourth,  metal ;  and  the  fifth,  earth.  (The  nature  of) 
water  is  to  soak  and  descend ;  of  fire,  lo  blaze  and 
ascend;  of  wood*  lo  be  crooked  and  straight;  of 
metal,  to  yield  and  change ;  while  (that  of)  earth  is 
seen  in  seed-sowing  and  in-gathering.  That  which 
soaks  and  descends  becomes  salt ;  that  which  blazes 
and  ascends  becomes  bitter ;  that  which  is  crooked 
and  straight  becomes  sour ;  that  which  yields  and 
changes  becomes  acrid ;  and  from  seed-sowing  and 
in-gathering  comes  sweetness.' 

ii.  '  Second,  of  the  five  ({jersonal)  matters  '. — The 
first  is  the  bodily  demeanour ;  the  second,  speech ; 
the  third,  seeing;  the  fourth,  hearing;  the  fifth, 
thinking,  {The  virtue  of)  the  bodily  appearance  is 
respectfulness  ;  of  speech,  accordance  (with  reason) : 
of  seeing,  clearness ;  of  hearing,  distinctness ;  of 
thinking,  perspicaciousness.  The  respectfulness  be- 
comes manifest  in  gravity  ;  accordance  (with  reason), 
in  orderliness ;  the  clearness,  in  wisdom ;  the  dis- 
tinctness, in  deliberation  ;  and  the  perspicaciousness, 
in  sageness.' 

iii.  *  Third,  of  the  eight  (objects  of)  government'.^ 

produce  "the  vnrioas  verifications;"  communicated  to  organisms, 
tbey  prodace  the  ditfereiu  nacures.  hard  and  soft,  ^ood  and  evil; 
working  out  ihcir  results  in  tlie  ciianges  ol"  thcwe  organism*,  tli?y 
necesaitate^here  benevolence  and  iherc  meanness,  here  longevity 
and  there  early  death : — all  ihesc  things  are  fmm  the  operation  of 
the  live  hsing^.  Sut  if  we  speak  of  them  in  their  i^implc^t  and  nio&t 
important  character,  they  arc  what  man's  life  depends  on,  what 
ibc  people  cannnl  do  without.'  AFier  all  this,  I  should  still  \x 
sony  to  b«  required  to  say  whiit  the  five  hsing  are. 

'  These  five  'mailers'  are  lepresented  as  being  in  the  human 
person  what  the  five  hsinjj  are  in  nature.  Demeanour  is  the 
human  corret^pondency  of  water,  speech  that  of  fire,  &c. 

*  Mcdhurst  calls  the  cigiiL  (objects  of)  government  'the  eight 
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The  first  is  food ;  the  second,  wealth  and  articles 
of  convenience  ;  the  third,  sacrifices ;  the  fourth,  (the 
business  of)  the  Minister  of  Works;  the  fifth,  (that 
of)  the  Minister  of  Instruction  ;  the  sixtli.  (that  of) 
the  Minister  of  Crime  ;  the  seventh,  the  observances 
to  be  jjaid  to  guests  ;  the  eighth,  the  army.' 

iv.  '  Fourth,  of  the  five  dividers  of  time  ^ — The 
first  is  the  year  (or  the  planet  Jupiter) ;  the  second, 
the  moon  ;  the  third,  the  sun  ;  the  fourth,  the  stars 
and  planets,  and  the  zodiacal  spaces  ;  and  the  fifth, 
the  calendaric  calculations.' 

V.  '  Fifth,  of  royal  perfection  *. — The  sovereign, 
having  established  (in  himself)  the  highest  degree 
and  pattern  of  excellence,  concentrates  in  his  own 
person  the  five  (sources  of)  happiness,  and  proceeds 
to  diffuse  them,  and  give  them  to  the  multitudes 
of  the  people.  Then  they,  on  their  part,  embody- 
ing your  perfection,  will  give  it  (back)  to  you,  and 
secure  the  preservation  of  it.  Among  all  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  people  there  will  be  no  unlawful  con- 
federacies, and  among  men  (in  office)  there  will  be 
no  bad  and  selfish  combinations  ; — let  the  sovereign 


regulators,'  and  Gaubil  calls  them  '  Ics  huit  regies  du  gouvcrne- 
ment.'  The  phrase  means  ihc  eighl  things  to  be  aUended  to  in 
governmeni.^iis  objects  and  deparlments. 

'  *'riic  five  dividers  of  tiine '  arc  with  Mcdhurst  'the  fi>« 
arrangers,*  and  witii  Gaubil  Mcs  cinq  ptfriodcs.'  This  division  of 
the  Great  Plan  is  substamiatly  llii:  same  as  YSc's  instniciions  to  hts 
astronomers. 

*  Ily  'royal  perfection'  we  are  to  understand  the  sovereign 
when  he  Is,  or  has  m.-idc  himself,  all  that  he  onghl  to  be.  '  Perfec- 
tion' is  'the  utniost  point,'  ihe  extreme  of  excellence,  realized  la 
the  person  of  ihe  sovereign,  guiding  his  administrative  measures, 
and  serving  ns  an  exnmple  and  attractive  inSueoce  to  all  below. 
botli  mitiifcters  and  iieople. 


establish  in  (himself)  the  highest  degree  and  pattern 
of  excellence. 

'Among  all  the  multitudes  of  the  people  there 
will  be  those  who  have  ability  to  plan  and  to  act. 
and  who  keep  themselves  (from  evil)  :— do  you 
keep  such  in  mind  ;  and  there  will  be  those  who, 
not  coming  up  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence, 
)'M  do  not  involve  themselves  in  evil : — let  the 
sovereign  receive  such.  And  when  a  placid  satis- 
faction appears  in  their  countenances,  and  ihey  say, 
"Our  love  is  fixed  on  vircne, "  do  you  then  confer 
favours  on  them  : — those  men  will  in  this  way  ad- 
vance lo  the  perfection  of  the  sovereign.  Do  not 
let  him  oppress  the  friendless  and  childless,  nor  let 
him  fear  the  high  and  distinguished.  When  men 
(in  office)  have  ability  and  administrative  power, 
let  them  be  made  still  more  to  cultivate  their  con- 
duct; and  tlie  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  pro- 
moted. All  (such)  right  men,  having  a  competency, 
wll  go  on  in  goodness.  If  you  cannot  cause  them 
to  have  what  they  love  in  their  families,  they  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  be  guilty  of  crime.  As  to 
those  who  have  not  the  love  of  virtue,  although 
you  confer  favours  (and  emoluments)  on  them,  they 
win  (only)  involve  you  in  the  guilt  of  employing  the 
nil 

'Without  deflection,  without  unevenness, 

Pursue  the  royal  righteousness. 

Without  selfish  likings. 

Pursue  the  royal  way. 

Without  selfish  dislikings, 

Pursue  the  royal  path. 

Avoid  deflection,  avoid  partiality  ; — 

Broad  and  long  is  the  royal  way. 
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(rule), 


Avoid  partiality,  avoid  deflection ; — 

Level  and  easy  is  the  royal  way. 

Avoid  perversity,  avoid  onc-sidedness ; — 

Correct  and  straight  is  the  royal  way. 

(Ever)  seek  for  this  perfect  excellence, 

(Ever)  turn  lo  this  perfect  excellence.' 

He  went  on   to  say,    'This  amplification 

royal    perfection    contains    the    unchanging 

and  is  the  (great)  lesson  ; — yea,  it  is  the  lesson  of 

God.*     All  the  multitudes  of  the  people,  instructed 

in  this  amplification  of  the  perfect  excellence,  and 

carrying  it  into  practice,  will  thereby  approximate 

to  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  say,  "The 

Son  of  Heaven  is  the  parent  of  the  people,  and  so 

becomes  the  sovereign  of  all  under  the  sky." ' 

vi.  'Sixth,  of  the  three  virtues ^ — The  first  is 
correctnes-s  and  straightforwardness  ;  the  second. 
strong  rule;  and  the  third,  mild  rule.  In  peace 
and  tranquiliitj-,  correctness  and  straightfonvardness 
(must  sway)  ;  in  violence  and  disorder,  strong  rule ; 
in  harmony  and  order,  mild  rule.  For  the  reserved 
and  retiring  there  should  be  (the  stimulus  of)  the 
strong  rule  ;  for  the  high(-^minded)  and  distinguished, 
(the  restraint  of)  the  mild  rule. 

'  It  belongs  only  to  the  sovereign  to  confer 
dignities  and  rewards,  to  display  the  terrors  of 
majesty,  and  to  receive  the  revenues  (of  the  king- 
dom). There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  minis- 
ter's conferring  dignities  or  rewards,  displaying  the 
terrors  of  majesty,  or  receiving  the  revenues.     Such 


'  *The  ihree  virtues'  are  not  personal  allributes  of  ihc  sove- 
reign, but  cliaracleristics  of  his  rule,  the  varied  manircsUtions  of 
the  perfection  described  in  the  preceding  division. 
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a  ihing  is  injurious  to  the  clans,  antl  fatal  to  the 
stales  (of  the  kingdom):  smaller  affairs  are  thereby 
nuiiaged  in  a  one-sided  and  perverse  manner,  and 
die  people  fall  into  assumptions  and  excesses.' 

vii.  *  Seventh,  of  the  (means  for  the)  examination 
of  doubts'. — Officers  having  been  chosen  and  a^ 
pointed  for  divining  by  the  tortoise-shell  and  the 


'  Xbc  practice  of  divinalion  Tor  the  saiisraclJon  or  doubts  vna 

ibni   used  in  Cliiru  from  the  cariievt  limeK.     In  liie  CoungeU  or 

Yfl.  p.  30.  that  sage  propose*  to  Shun  to  submit  ihc  question  of 

«ba  stiould  be  bis  successor  on  the  throne  10  (livinalton,  and  Shun 

rcpl»C'»  thai  he  had  already  done  ^o.     Gaubil  ^itys  that  accordinpi;  lo 

die  Great  Plan  divination  was  only  used  in  doubtful  casrs ;  but  if 

such  ■was  die  practice  of  iho  sape?,  diviners  and  soothsayers  must 

have  formed,  as  lliey  do  now,  a  considerable  and  influential  class  in 

(Ocirty.    The  old  methods  of  divination  have  fallen  into  disune. 

Mid  ^w  do  no*  know  how  far  other  methods  are  cmplo)'ed  and 

BUKtioned    by  the    goverutnciit.     Those   old   methods    were   by 

mens  of  the  lortoise-sbell,  and  the  slalk''  of  tin.-  A'AJ  plant.     'The 

kmoik,'  says  Xt  Hsi.  '  after  great  Icnsfth  of  years  becomes  imelli- 

geni;  and  the  /CM  plant  will  yield,  wlicn  a  hundred  years  old.  a 

hondred  &talkt  from  one  rod,  and  is  also  a  spiritual  and  intclli- 

fCH  thing.     The  two  dii'inations  were  in  reality  a  questioning  of 

spiritual  beings,  the  plant  and  the  shell  being  employed,  because 

^UwT  Qiysierious  mielligence,  to  indicate  their  inttniations.     The 

ir  of  divination  by  the  shell  >va&  by  the  application  of  fire  to 

it  liU  the  indications  appcare<l  on  it :  and  that  by  the  stalkf 

ibe  plant  was  to  iDani|>utaie  in  a  pre.scribed  wzy  forty-nine  of 

Aeni,  dghtcen  dificTent  times,  till  the  diagrams  were  formed.' 

The  outer  shell  of  the  tortoise  was  removed,  leading  the  inner 

'rtion  on  which  were  the  marks  of  the  lini's  of  the  muscles  of  the 

cwinre.     This  was  smeared  with  a  black  piRment,  and,  fire  being 

applied  beneath,  the  pigment  was  examined,  and  according  as  it 

M  been  variously  dried  by  ihc  heat,   presented  the  indications 

"cnooned  in  the  text.     The  KM  plant  was  [irobably  the  Achillea 

■Bikfotium.     It  is  cultivated  largely  on  tlic  mound  over  the  grave 

of  Confucius.     I  brought  from  that  two  bundles  of  the  dried  stalks 
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stalks  of  the  Achillea,  they  are  to  be  charged  (on 
occasion]  to  execute  their  duties.  (In  doing  this), 
they  will  find  (the  appearances  of)  rain,  of  clearing 
up,  of  cloudiness,  of  want  of  connexion,  and  of 
crossinj^ ;  and  the  inner  and  outer  diagrams.  In 
all  (the  indications)  are  seven  ; — five  given  by  the 
shell,  and  two  by  the  stalks ;  and  (by  means)  of  these 
any  errors  (in  the  mind)  may  be  traced  out.  These 
officers  having  been  a[)i>ointed,  when  the  divination 
is  proceeded  with,  three  men  are  to  ituerpret  the 
indications,  and  the  (consenting)  words  of  two  of 
them  are  to  be  followed.* 

'When  you  have  doubts  about  any  great  matter, 
considt  with  your  own  mtnd  ;  consult  with  your  high 
ministers  and  officers;  consult  with  the  common 
people ;  consult  the  tortoise-shell  and  divining 
stalks.  If  you,  the  shell,  the  stalks,  tlic  ministers 
and  ofTicers,  and  the  common  people,  all  agree  about 
a  course,  this  is  what  is  called  a  great  concord,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  welfare  of  your  person  and 
good  fortune  to  your  descendants.  If  you,  the  shell, 
and  the  stalks  agree,  while  the  ministers,  and  officers, 
and  the  common  people  oppose,  the  result  will  be 
fortunate.  If  the  ministers  and  officers,  with  the 
shell  and  stalks,  agree,  while  you  and  the  common 
people  oppose,  the  result  will  be  fortunate.  If  the 
common  people,  the  shell,  and  the  stalks  agree, 
while  you,  with  the  ministers  and  officers,  oppose. 
the  result  will  be  fortunate.  If  you  and  the  shell 
agree,  while  the  stalks,  with  the  ministers  and 
officers,  and  the  common  people,  oppose,  internal 
operations  will  be  forumatc,  and  external  under- 
takings unlucky.  When  the  shell  and  stalks  are 
both  opposed   to  the  views  of  men,  there  will   be 
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yooii  fortune  in  being  still,  and  active  operations 
will  be  unlucky.'  * 

viii.  '  Eijjhlh,  of  the  various  verifications'. — 
They  are  rain,  sunshine,  heat,  cold,  wind,  and 
seasonableness.  When  the  five  come,  all  complete, 
and  each  in  its  proper  orticr,  (even)  the  various 
plants  will  be  richly  luxuriant.  Should  any  one  of 
them  be  either  excessively  abundant  or  excessively 
deficient,  there  will  be  evil.* 

'  There  arc  the  favourable  verifications-: — namely. 


'  P.  Gnubil  renders  by  '  les  apparency* '  the  characters  which  I 
have  imnslnied  *the  virions  vcrificaiions,'  obscrvinp  that  he  could 
not  find  uny  word  which  would  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the 
meaning.  He  &a)'s,  'In  the  prtrscnt  case,  the  chanicter  signilieK 
meleor»,  plK-nomcna,  appearances,  but  in  such  sort  thai  these  have 
relation  to  some  other  things  with  which  ihey  are  connected; — 
iht  meicor  or  phenomenon  indicates  some  poc»d  or  some  evil.  It 
is  a  kind  of  correspondency  which  is  su[)po!ieiJ,  it  appears,  to  exist 
between  the  ordinary  events  of  the  life  o(  men  and  ihc  constiiuiion 
of  the  air,  according  (o  the  different  seasons; — what  is  here  said 
supposes — I  know  not  what  phyiiical  speculauon  c^  tiiose  times.  It 
is  needless  to  btin^  to  bear  on  Ihc  text  the  interprt-lation  of  the 
Uler  Chinese,  for  ihey  are  full  of  raise  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
phfsics.  It  may  be  aho  that  the  count  M  A'M  wanted  to  play  the 
^physicHt  on  points  which  he  did  not  know,'  There  seems  to 
underlie  (he  words  of  the  count  that  (celinx  of  the  harmony 
bciwet-n  tiie  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  uhicli  occurs  at  limes  to 
most  men,  and  strongly  atTecls  tninds  under  deep  religious  thought 
or  on  the  wings  of  poeiic  lapiure,  but  the  way  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  give  the  t>uhjcci  a  practical  application  can  only  be 
characterised  as  grotesque. 

*  Compare  witli  this  what  is  said  above  ou  tlie  second  division  of 
the  Plan, '  the  five  (personal)  matters.'  It  is  obscn-ed  here  by  3*'*' 
A'iin,  the  disLiple  of  JCd  Hsi.  anrl  wliosc  commentary  on  llie  Siiii 
bas^  of  all  others,  the  greatest  auihoi  ity : — *  To  say  tJiat  on  occasion 
of  such  and  such  a  [lersonal  niauer  being  reahzed,  there  will  be 
the  favourable  verification  corresponding  to  it,  or  that,  on  occasion 
o(  the  failure  of  such  realization,  there  uill  be  the  corrcspuuding 
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of  gravity,  which  is  emblemed  by  seasonable  rain: 
of  orderliness,  emblemed  by  seasonable  sunshine ;  of 
wisdom,  emblemed  by  seasonable  heat ;  of  delibera- 
tion, emblemed  by  seasonable  cold  ;  and  of  sageness, 
emblemed  by  seasonable  wind.  There  are  (also) 
the  unfavourable  verifications: — ^namely,  of  reckless- 
ness, emblemed  by  constant  rain;  of  assumption, 
emblemed  by  constant  sunshine;  of  indolence,  em- 
blemed by  constant  heal :  of  hastiness,  emblemed 
by  constant  cold;    and  of  stupidity,  emblemed 


kjU 


constant  wind.'  * 

He  went  on  to  say,  '  The  king  should  examine 
the  (character  of  the  whole)  year ;  the  high  ministers 
and  officers  (that  of)  the  month  ;  and  the  inferior 
officers  (that  of)  the  day.  If.  throughout  the  year, 
the  month,  the  day,  there  be  an  unchanging  season- 
ableness,  all  the  grains  will  be  matured  ;  the  measures 
of  g;overnnient  will  be  wise ;  heroic  men  will  stand 
forth  disting-uished ;  and  in  the  families  (of  the 
people)  there  will  be  peace  and  prosperity.  If, 
througliout  the  year,  the  month,  the  day,  the  scason- 
ableness  be  interrupted,  the  various  kinds  of  grain 
will  not  be  matured  ;  the  measures  of  government 
will  be  dark  and  unwise ;  heroic  men  will  be  kept  in 

unfavourable  veriGcatioii,  would  betray  a  peninacious  obiuseness, 
and  show  ttial  tlio  sjit^uker  was  not  a  man  to  be  lalktrd  with  on  the 
mysterious  ojicralions  of  nature,  ll  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
reciprocal  meeting  or  Heaven  and  men.  The  hidden  springs 
louclied  by  laiiure  and  success,  and  the  minute  in&uctices  that 
respond  to  them : — who  can  know  these  bui  tlie  man  ihat  ha* 
apprehended  all  irtilh  ? '  This  is  in  effect  admiliinR  thai  the  staic- 
meiits  In  the  text  can  be  of  no  praclica]  use.  And  ibe  tamt.- 
lliing  is  admilled  by  Ihc  latest  imjiciial  editors  of  the  ShQ  on  the 
use  which  the  text  goes  on  In  make  of  the  thoughtful  use  of  llie 
verifications  by  the  king  and  oiheis. 
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obscurity ;  and  in  the  families  (of  the  people)  thrre 
will  be  an  absence  of  repose. 

'By  the  common  people  the  stars  should  In- 
aamined.  Some  stars  love  wintl.  and  some  love 
rain.  The  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  y;ivr  winter 
and  summer.  The  way  in  which  the  monn  fnUows 
the  stars  gives  wintl  and  rain.' 

ix.    Ninth,  of  the  five  (sources  of)  happiness'. — 

The  first  is  long  life  ;  the  second,  riches  ;  the  third. 

soundness  of  body  and  serenity  of  mind  ;  ihc  fourth. 

the  lovr  of  virttie;   and  the  fifth,  fulfilling  to  the 

*nd  the  will   (of  Heaven).*     Of  the  six   extreme 

^vik,  ihe  first  is  misfortune  shortening  the  life;  the 

'ccond,  sickness ;   the  third,  disuess  of  mind ;    tlic 

'ourth,  poverty:    the  fifth,   wickednesH ;    the  sixth, 

weakness  V 


Book  V.    The  Hoiwds  or  LO. 

Ifae  none  of  one  of  ihe  rude  triba  of  (fat  wtai.  Ifinf; 
the  pra«moe»  oT  Ami.  It»  liimtion  catoM  be  more 
*^^**TxJj  detned.  riti  ptofHe,  ia  corap]ini«i)i  to  king  W6,  sod 
*"P*^9aed  bjr  s  aeme  of  fab  piwhig  yamrr,  km  lo  htiD  iomr 
^^  ■^tadr  bowk,  sad  be  h«riag  lecetwJ  ibe«.  or  iiirtwKiil  dt 
^  ^^vold  do  wv  the  Gfaftd-Gwdfan  mtmiMrMed  wlib  litoi 
tbat  ID  Rome  mA  nnali  vo^  be  comruf  to  |vc- 
iMigcw  to  fhe  finae  at  ibc  mnMipk,  aad  ««  mn 
1^  ^n»  10  deal  Wb  OTdjrii^  firibo  awJ  nooM.  Tbc  Gnad' 
it  ia  lapyoafdL  «af  riM  dabe  of  SUo,  laifaer  of  ib» 
vUebfarwibendftbBoafcitffbiihn,  1W 
itf  Ae  '  iHlmikM' of  A»  SbiL 
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1.  After  the  conquest  of  Shang,  the  way  being 
open  to  the  nine  tribes  of  the  I  '  and  the  eight  of 
the  Man',  the  western  tribe  of  LU  sent  as  tribute  , 
some  of  its  hounds,  on  which  the  Grand-Guardian 
made  'the  Hounds  of  Lii,'  by  way  of  instruction 
to  the  king. 

2.  He  said. 'Oh!  the  intelligent  kings  paid  careful 
attention  to  their  virtue,  and  the  wild  tribes  on  every 
side  acknowledged  subjection  to  them.  The  nearer 
and  the  more  remote  all  presented  the  productions 
of  their  countries, — in  robes,  food,  and  vessels  for 
use.  The  kings  then  displayed  the  things  thus 
drawn  forth  by  their  virtue,  (distributing  them)  to 
the  (princes  of  the)  states  of  different  surnames  from 
their  own.  (to  encourage  them)  not  to  neglect  their 
duties.  The  (more)  precious  things  and  pieces  of 
jade  they  distributed  among  their  uncles  in  charge 
of  states,  thereby  increasing  their  attachment  (to  the 
throne).  The  recipients  did  not  despise  the  things, 
but  saw  in  them  the  power  of  virtue. 

'Complete  virtue  allows  no  contemptuous  fami- 
liarity. When  (a  ruler)  treats  superior  men  with  such 
familiarity,  he  cannot  get  them  to  give  him  all  their 
hearts ;  when  he  so  treats  inferior  men.  he  cannot 
get  them  to  put  forth  for  him  all  their  strength. 
Lei  him  keep  from  being  In  bondage  to  his  ears 
and  eyes,  and  strive  to  be  correct  in  all  his  measures. 
By  trifling  intercourse  with  men.  he  ruins  his  virtue  ; 
by  finding  his  amusement  in  things  (of  mere  pleasure), 


'  By  '  the  nine  1  and  eight  Man  *  we  arc  lo  undersland  generally 
the  birbarous  tribes  lying  round  the  China  of  /Ciu..  Thovt:  tribes 
are  variously  enumerated  in  ihc  ancient  books.  Generally  the  I 
are  assigned  to  the  cast,  the  Zung  to  the  west,  the  T!  lo  ihc 
north,  and  the  Man  to  the  south. 
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ruins  nis  aims,     nis  aims  should  repose  1 
is  rijjht :    he  should  listen  to  words  (also)  in  their 
relation  to  what  is  right. 

'  When  he  does  not  do  what  is  unprofitable  to  the 
injury  of  what  is  profitable,  his  merit  can  be  com- 
pleted. When  he  does  not  value  strange  things  to 
the  contemning  things  that  arc  useful,  his  people 
will  be  able  to  supply  (all  that  he  needs).  (Even) 
dogjs  and  horses  that  are  not  native  to  his  country 
he  "wiil  not  keep.  Fine  birds  and  strange  animals 
he  Mrill  not  nourish  in  his  state.  When  he  docs 
not  look  on  foreign  things  as  precious,  foreigners 
will  come  to  him  :  when  it  is  real  worth  that  is 
precious  to  him.  (his  own)  people  near  at  hand  will 
be  in  a  state  of  repose. 

*  Oh !  early  and  late  never  he  but  earnest.  If  you 
du  not  attend  jealously  to  your  small  actions,  the 
result  will  be  to  affect  your  virtue  in  great  matters  ; 
— in  raising  a  mound  of  nine  fatlioms,  tlie  work  may 
be  unfinished  for  want  of  one  basket  (of  earth).  If 
you  really  pursue  this  course  (which  I  indicate),  the 
people  will  preserve  their  possessions,  and  the  throne 
will  descend  from  generation  to  generation." 


Book  VI.     The  Metal-bound  Coffer. 

'Aqktak  chest  or  coffer,  thai  was  fastem-ii  wiih  bands  of  niet;il. 
wid  in  which  tmporunt  state  dotumcius  were  deposited,  plajs 
tn  important  pail  »monfi;  ihc  incidents  of  the  Book,  which  is 
Iherefore  called  'the  >Ici.il -bound  Coffer.'  To  what  class 
aoMDg  the  documeots  of  the  Shfi  it  should  be  assigned  ih 
doabtfol 

Kb^  tt"fl  tk  very  ill,  and  hJs  death  seems  imminenl.  His  brother, 
Uie  duke  of  A'au,  npprehenuve  of  the  disasters  which  such  an 
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■  eveni  would  occasion  lo  their  infant  dynasty,  conceives  the  idea 
of  dying  in  his  sit-ad,  and  prays  to  '  the  three  kings.'  their  imme- 
diate progenilore,  lliat  lie  might  be  laltcn  and  king  W6  Ht 
Having  done  so,  nnd  divined  that  he  was  heard,  he  Hcposiia 
ifte  prayer  in  ihe  metal-bound  coffer.  The  king  gels  well, 
and  the  duke  is  also  spared ;  but  five  years  later,  WQ  does  die, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  boy  only  thirteen  years  old. 
Rumours  art-  spn-ad  aliroad  iliat  the  duke  lias  designs  on  the 
tlirone,  ami  he  withdraws  for  a  lime  from  ihe  court.  At  length, 
in  ihc  third  year  or  the  young  king,  Heaven  mterposcs.  He  has 
occa-sion  lo  open  ihf  cnlTcr,  and  the  prayer  of  the  duke  is  found. 
His  devotion  to  his  brother  aiid  to  the  interests  of  their  family 
is  brought  In  ligiit.  The  hoy-monarch  weeps  because  of  the 
unjust  suspicions  he  had  harboured,  attd  welcomes  the  duke 
back  to  court,  amid  unmistakeabie  demonstrations  of  the 
approval  of  Heaven. 

The  wliole  narrative  is  a  very  plca»ng  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  limes.  It  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  chapters: — ihc 
first,  ending  with  ibe  placing  the  jiraycr  in  the  coffer;  and  the 
second,  detailina  how  it  w,is  brought  lo  light,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  ihr  discovery. 

It  is  in  this  Book  that  we  first  meet  in  ihe  ShO  wiih  the  duke  of 
AiSu.  a  name  in  Chinese  history  only  second  lo  that  of  Con- 
fucius. He  Wiis  iht-  legislator  and  consolidator  of  ihc  dynasty  of 
Aau,  equally  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds, — a  man  of  counsel 
and  of  action.  Confucius  regarded  his  memory  with  reverence, 
and  spr.ke  of  it  as  a  sign  of  his  own  failing  powers,  liiat  thc 
duke  of  A'Su  no  longer  appeared  lo  him  in  his  dreams.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  kitig  W5n;  his  name  was  Tan.  and 
he  had  for  his  appanage-  tin-  territory  of  A*au.  where  Than-fQ, 
canonized  by  him  as  king  Th&i,  first  placed  the  seat  of  his 
family  in  r.c.  1337,  and  hence  he  is  commonly  called  '  the  duke 
of  A'au.* 

I.  Two  years  after  the  conquest  of  Shang ',  the 
king  fell  il),  and  was  quite  disconsolate.  The  two 
(other  great)  dukes  ^  said,  '  Let  us  reverently  consult 


'  B-c  1 121. 

'  These  were  the  duke  of  ShaOj  to  whom  ihe  preceding  Book 
is  ascribed,  and  Th^t-kung,  who  becatne  the  firsi  of  the  lord:* 

or.^Ai. 
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the  tortoise-shell  about  the  king;*  but  the  duke  of 
KAm  said,  '  You  must  not  so  distress  our  former 
kings  '.'  He  then  took  the  business  oti  himself,  and 
reared  three  altars  of  earth  on  the  same  cleared 
space:  and  having  made  another  attar  on  the  south 
of  these,  and  facing  the  north,  he  took  there  his  own 
position.  Having  put  a  round  symbol  of  jade  (on 
each  of  the  three  altars),  and  holding  in  his  hands  the 
lengthened  symbol  (of  his  own  rank),  he  addressed 
the  kings  Thai.  Ki,  and  Win.* 

The  ^grand)  historiographer  had  written  on  tablets 
his  prayer,  which  was  to  this  effect  :— '  A.  B.,  your 
gn:at  descendant,  is  suffering  from  a  severe  and 
violent  disease; — if  you  three  kings  have  in  heaven 
the  charge  of  (watching  over)  him,  (Heaven's)  great 
son.  let  me  Tan  be  a  substitute  for  his  person '. 
I  was  lovingly  obedient  to  my  father ;  I  am  possessed 
of  many  abilities  and  arts,  which  fit  me  to  serve 
spiritual  beings.  Your  great  descendant,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  so  many  abilities  and  arts  as 
I.  and  is  not  so  capable  of  serving  spiritual  beings. 
And  moreover  he  was  appointed  in  the  hall  of  God 
to  extend  his  aid  all  over  the  kingdom,  so  that  he 
might  establish  your  descendants  in  this  lower  earth. 
The  people  of  the  four  quarters  all  stand  in  reverent 


'  He  negatives  ihcir  propooal,  ha%-ing  delerinined  to  taJte  the 
whole  thmg  on  himself. 

'  Two  things  are  here  pbin  :— first,  iliai  ihe  duke  o(  /T&u  oSert;<l 
himself  lo  die  in  Ihc  room  of  liis  brother;  anil  stxond  that  he 
ihotight  that  hU  ofTer  might  somehow  l>e  accepted  through  ihc 
tnlervention  of  the  great  kings,  iheir  progenitors.  He  proceeds  to 
f^pre  his  reasons  Tor  making  such  an  offer,  which  are  suFftcienily 
interesting.  Il  was  hardly  necessary  for  Cliinese  scholars  lo  take 
ibe  paiits  they  have  done  lo  free  the  duke  from  the  charge  of 
boa^iting  in  them. 
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awe  of  him.  Oh  !  do  not  let  that  precious  Heaven- 
conferred  appointment  fall  to  the  ground,  and  (all 
the  long  line  of)  our  former  kings  will  also  have  one 
in  whom  they  can  ever  rest  at  our  sacrifices,*  I  will 
now  seek  for  your  determination  (in  this  matter) 
from  the  great  tortoise-shell.  If  you  grant  me  (my 
request).  I  will  take  these  symbols  and  this  mace. 
and  return  and  wait  for  your  orders.  If  you  do  not 
grant  it,  I  will  put  them  by'.* 

The  duke  then  divined  with  the  three  tortoise- 
.shells,  and  all  were  favourable.  He  opened  with  a 
key  the  place  where  the  (oracular)  responses  were 
kept,  and  looked  at  them,  and  they  also  were 
favourable.  He  said.  'According  to  the  form  {of 
the  prognostic)  the  king  will  take  no  injury.  I,  the 
little  child,  have  got  the  renewal  of  his  appointment 
from  the  three  kings,  by  whom  a  long  futurity  has 
been  consulted  for.  [  have  now  to  wait  for  the 
issue.     They  can  provide  for  our  One  man.'* 

When  the  duke  returned,  he  placed  the  tablets 
(of  the  prayer)  in  a  metal-bound  coffer*,  and  next 
day  the  king  got  better. 

2.  (Afterwards),  upon  the  death  of  king  Wli.  (the 
dukes)  elder  brother,  he  of  Kwan,  and  his  younger 
brothers,  spread  a  baseless  report  through  the  king- 


'  1  suppose  thai  ihc  divmitcioti  cook  place  before  the  altars,  and 
ihat  a  diffc-renc  shell  was  used  to  nxcoriain  \he  mind  of  cacii  king. 
The  oracular  rt-sponses  would  be  a  few  lines,  kept  apart  by  ibem- 
sclves,  and  consulted,  on  occaMon.  accoiding  lo  tcrlain  rules  which 
liavi;  mn  come  down  lo  the  present  day. 

*  Many  scholars  tliitik  that  it  was  this  codL-r  which  coiiiained 
ihc  oracles  of  divination  nicnlioiicd  above,  It  may  have  been  so; 
bat  I  rather  i.uppo»:  it  to  have  tn-cn  different,  and  a  special  chest 
in  which  imporiani  arcliivca  of  the  dynasty,  to  be  referred  lo  on 
Ifrcdl  euicrgen<:iet>,  weie  kepi. 
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dom,  lo  the  effect  that  the  duke  would  do  no  good 
to  the  (king's)  young  son.  On  this  the  duke  said  to 
the  t\i'o  (other  great)  dukes.  '  If  1  do  not  take  the 
law  (to  these  men).  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  my 
report  to  the  former  kings  V* 

He  resided  (accordingly)  in  the  east  for  two  years*. 
when  the  criminals  were  taken  (and  brought  to  jus- 
dec).  Afterwards  he  made  a  poem  to  present  to 
the  king,  and  called  it  'the  Ow!  V  The  king  on 
his  part  did  not  dare  lo  blame  the  duke. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  grain  was  abundant  and 
ripe,  but  before  it  was  reaped,  Heaven  sent  a  great 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  along  widi  wind,  by 
which  the  grain  was  all  broken  down,  and  great  trees 
torn  up.  The  people  were  greatly  terrified ;  and 
the  king  and  great  officers,  all  in  their  caps  of  state, 
proceeded  to  open  the  metal-bound  coffer  and  exa- 
mine the  writings  in  it,  where  they  found  the  words 
of  the  duke  when  he  took  on  himself  the  business 
of  being  a  substitute  for  king  WCi.  The  two  (great) 
dukes  and  the  king  asked  the  historiographer  and 
all  the  other  officers  (acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tion) about  the  thing,  and  they  replied,  '  It  was 
really  thus ;  but  ah !   the  duke  charged  us  that  we 


*  Wft  died  in  b.c.  iii6.  and  Mas  succeeded  by  his  ton  Saog. 
wbo  is  known  in  history  m  king  A'AAng,  or  '  ihe  Completer.' 
He  ^ms  ai  th*  lime  only  ihirieen  years  old,  and  his  uncle,  the 
duke  of  A3u,  acied  as  regent.  Ttie  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother 
Hskn,  '  lord  of  Kwran.'  and  two  yDun);er  brothers,  was  excited,  and 

^Ifaey  spread  the  rumour  which  h  reft-rrcci  lo,  and  enlcrcd  into  a 
[liracy  with  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Shang,  to  overthiow  the 
new  dynasty. 

*  These  two  years  were  spent  in  mililan'  operations  against  the 
twohen. 

'  See  ihe  Brok  of  Poeiry,  Pan  I,  sv.  Ode  a. 
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should  not  presume  to  speak  about  it.'  The  king 
held  the  writing  in  liis  hand,  and  wept,  saying.  '  We 
need  not  (now)  go  on  reverently  to  divine.  For- 
merly the  duke  was  thus  earnest  for  the  royal  House. 
hut  I,  being  a  child,  did  not  know  it.  Now  Heaven 
has  moved  its  terrors  to  display  liis  virtue.  That  I, 
the  little  child,  (now)  go  with  my  new  views  and 
feelinij-s  to  meet  him,  Is  what  the  rules  of  propriety 
of  our  kmj^dom  require.** 

The  king  then  went  out  to  the  borders  (to  meet 
the  duke),  when  Heaven  sent  down  rain,  and,  by 
virtue  of  a  contrary  wind,  the  grain  all  rose  up. 
The  two  (great)  dukes  gave  orders  to  the  people 
to  take  up  the  trees  that  had  fallen  and  replace 
them.     The  year  then  turned  out  very  fruitful.* 


Book  VII.     The  Great  Announcement. 

I'iiis  'Great  Announcement'  was  called  forili  by  the  emergency 

referred  lo  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  lasl  Book.  The 
prefatory  notice  says,  '  When  king  Wft  had  dt-ceased,  the  three* 
overseers  and  the  wiKl  tribes  of  the  IIw.Ti  rebelled.  The  duke 
of  JC&»  acted  as  minister  for  king  JtAing,  and  having  purposed 
111  make  an  end  of  ihe  House  of  Vin  (or  Shang).  he  made  'the 
Great  Announcement.'  Such  \^as  the  octasion  on  wliicb  the 
Book  was  composed.  Tlic  yoiiriK  king  speaks  in  it  the  words 
and  sennments  of  the  duke  of  A*5u;  and  hence  the  «ylc  in 
which  it  commences,  ''I'he  king  spcjiks  to  the  following  effect.' 
The  young  sovereign  speaks  of  the  rcspoiisibiiiiy  lying  on  him  to 
maintain  the  kingdom  gained  by  the  virtues  and  prowess  of  his 
father,  and  of  the  senseless  movemcms  of  the  House  of  Shang 
tci  regain  its  supremacy.  He  complains  of  the  reluctance  of-l 
many  of  the  princes  and  high  officers  lo  second  him  in  putting 
down  revolt,  and  proclaims  with  painful  rciteraiion  ihe  support 
and  a!^surances  of  success  which  he  has  received  from  the 
divining  shell.  His  traitorous  uncles,  who  were  confederate 
with  the  son  of  ihe  lyranl  of  Shang,  are  only  alluded  to. 
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1.  The  king  speaks  tothe  following  effect: — '  Ho! 
I  make  a  great  announcement  to  you,  (the  princes 
of)  the  many  stales,  and  to  you.  the  managers  of  my 
affairs. — We  are  unpitied,  and  I  leaven  sends  down 
calamities  on  our  House,  without  the  least  inter- 
mission ',*  It  greatly  ocaiples  my  thoughts  that  I. 
so  very  young,  have  inherited  this  illimitable  patri- 
mony with  its  destinies  and  domains.  I  cannot 
display  wisdom  and  lead  the  people  to  prosperity  ; 
and  how  much  less  should  I  be  able  to  reach  the 
knowledge  of  the  decree  of  Heaven!*  Yes.  1  who 
am  but  a  little  child  am  in  the  position  of  one  who 
has  to  go  through  a  deep  water ; — I  must  go  and  seek 
where  I  can  cross  over.  I  must  diffuse  die  elegant 
iiistitutions  of  my  predecessor  and  display  the 
appointment  which  he  received  (from  Heaven) ; — 
so  shall  I  not  be  forgetful  of  his  great  work.  Nor 
shall  I  dare  to  restrain  the  majesty  of  Heaven  In 
sending  down  its  inflictions  (on  the  criminals)  '.'* 

2.  '  The  Tranquillizing  king  ^  left  to  me  the  great 
precious  tortoise-shell,  to  bring  into  connexion  with 
me  the  intelligence  of  Heaven.  I  divined  by  it,  and 
it  told  me  that  there  would  be  great  trouble  in  the 
region  of  the  west  *,  and  that  the  western  people 
would  not  be  still  \*  Accordinj:^ly  we  have  these 
senseless  movements.     Small  and  reduced  as  Yin 


*  With  reference,  probably,  lo  the  carl)-  death  of  his  father,  and 
ihe  ffvolt  thai  followed  quJckty  upon  ii. 

'  The  duke  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  deal  siern 
justice  even  on  his  own  brother*. 

»  King  Wft. 

**  *I'hc  troubles  arose  in  the  east,  and  not  in  the  wesu  We 
do  not  know  the  facts  in  the  stale  uf  the  kingdom  suflicicntly  to 
cKpbtn  e\-ery  difficulty  in  these  Books.  Perhaps  the  oracukr 
response  had  been  purposely  ambigiious. 
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now  is,  (its  prince)  greatly  dares  to  take  in  hand  its 
(broken)  line.  Though  Heaven  sent  down  its  terrors 
(on  his  House),  yet  knowing  of  the  evils  in  our 
kingdom,  and  that  the  people  are  not  tranquil,  he 
says,  "  1  will  recover  fmy  patrimony):''  and  so  (lit; 
wishes  to)  make  our  A'5u  a  border  territory  a^aln. 

'  One  day  there  was  a  senseless  movement,  and 
the  day  after,  ten  men  of  worth  appeared  among  the 
people,  to  help  me  to  go  forward  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  perpetuate  the  plans  (of  my  fatlier)  '. 
The  great  business  I  am  engaging  in  will  (thus) 
have  a  successful  issue.  I  have  divined  (also)  by  the 
tortoise-shell,  and  always  got  a  favourable  response.* 
Therefore  I  tell  you,  the  princes  of  my  friendly  states, 
and  you,  the  directors  of  departments,  my  officers. 
and  the  naanagers  of  my  affairs, — I  have  obtained 
a  favourable  reply  to  my  divinations.  I  will  go  for- 
ward with  you  from  all  the  states,  and  punish  those 
vagabond  and  transported  ministers  of  Yin,' 

3.  '  (But)  you  the  princes  of  the  various  states, 
and  you  tlie  various  officers  and  managers  of  my 
affairs,  all  retort  on  nie,  saying,  "The  hardships  will 
be  great,  and  that  the  people  are  not  quiet  has  its 
source  really  in  the  king's  palace  and  in  the  mansions 
of  the  princes  in  that  (rebellious)  state-.  Wc  little 
ones,  and  the  old  and  reverend  men  as  well,  think 
the  expedition  ill-advised  ; — why  does  your  Majesty 
not  go  contrary  to  the  divinations  ?"  I.  in  my  youth, 
(also)  think  continually  of  these  hardshipSi  and  say, 


'  Who  these  '  ten  men  of  worth '  were,  wc  cIo  not  know,  nor 
the  ciTCum stances  in  which  they  came  forward  to  liclp  the 
government. 

'  Here  is  an  allusion,  as  plain  as  the  duke  couid  permit  him.wir 
10  make,  to  the  complicit)'  of  his  brothers  in  ttic  existing  troubles. 
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Alas !  these  senseless  movements  will  deplorably 
afflict  the  wifeless  men  and  widows!  But  I  am  the 
servant  of  Heaven,  which  has  assigned  me  this 
I  great  task,  and  laid  tlie  hard  duty  on  my  person.* 
I  therefore,  the  young  one.  do  not  pity  myself;  and 
it  would  be  right  in  you,  the  many  officers,  the 
directors  of  departments,  and  the  managers  of  my 
affairs,  to  comfort  me,  saying,  *'  Do  not  be  distressed 
with  sorrow,  Wc  shall  surely  complete  the  plans  of 
your  Tranquillizing  father." 

*  Yes,  1,  the  little  child,  dare  not  disregard  the 
chaise  of  God  '.*  Heaven,  favourable  to  the  Tran- 
quillizing king,  gave  such  prosperity  to  our  small 
country  of  A'Su.  The  Tranquillizing  king  divined 
and  acted  accordingly,  and  so  he  calmlj-  received 
his  (great)  appointment.  Now  when  Heaven  is 
(evidently)  aiding  the  people,  how  much  more  should 
we  follow  ihe  indications  of  the  shell !  Oh  I  the 
clearly  intimated  will  of  Heaven  is  to  he  feared: — 
it  is  to  help  my  great  inheritance ! '  * 

4.  The  king  says, '  You,  who  are  the  old  ministers, 
are  fully  able  to  remember  the  past ;  you  know  how 
great  was  the  toil  of  the  Tranquillizing  king-  Where 
Heaven  (now)  shuts  up  (our  path)  and  distresses  us, 
is  the  place  where  I  must  accomplish  my  work  ; — 
1  dare  not  but  do  my  utniost  to  complete  the  plans 
of  the  Tranquillizing  king.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  use  such  efforts  to  remove  the  doubts  and  carrj' 
forward  the  inclinations  of  the  princes  of  my  friendly 
states.  And  Heaven  assists  me  with  sincere  expres- 
sions of  (sympathy),  which  I  have  ascertained  among 


'  Probably  the  charge  understood  to  be  convc)'cd  by  ihe  result 
of  the  div.nations  spoken  of  above. 
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the  people  : — ^how  dare  I  but  aim  at  the  completion 
of  ihe  work  formerly  begun  by  tlie  Tranquillizer  ? 
Heaven,  moreover,  is  thus  toiling  and  distressing  the 
people  ; — it  is  as  if  they  were  suffering  from  disease ; 
how  dare  T  allow  (the  appointment)  which  my  pre- 
decessor, the  Tranquillizer,  received,  to  be  without  Its 
happy  fulfilment  ? '  * 

The  king  says, '  Formerly,  at  the  initiation  of  this 
expedition,  I  spoke  of  its  difficulties,  and  thought  of 
thc;m  daily.  But  when  a.  deceased  father,  (wishing) 
to  build  a  house,  had  laid  out  the  plan,  if  his  son  be 
unwilling  to  raise  up  the  hall,  how  much  less  will  he 
be  willing  to  complete  the  roof!  Or  if  the  father 
had  broken  up  the  ground,  and  his  son  be  unwilling 
to  sow  the  seed,  how  much  less  will  he  be  willing  to 
reap  the  crop  !  In  such  a  case  could  the  father,  (who 
had  himself)  been  so  reverently  attentive  (to  his 
objects),  have  been  willing  to  say,  "  I  have  a  son 
who  will  not  abandon  his  patrimony  ?" — How  dare 
T  therefore  but  use  all  my  powers  to  give  a  happy 
settlement  to  the  great  charge  entrusted  to  the 
Tranquillizing  king  ?  If  among  the  friends  of  an  elder 
brother  or  a  deceased  father  there  be  those  who 
attack  his  son,  will  the  elders  of  the  people  encou- 
rage (the  attack),  and  not  (come  to  the)  rescue  ?' 

5.  The  king  says,  '  Oh !  take  heart,  ye  princes  of 
the  various  states,  and  ye  managers  of  my  affairs. 
The  enlightening  of  the  country  was  from  the  wise, 
even  from  the  ten  men '  who  obeyed  and  knew  the 


'  '  Tlie  leii  mtn'  here  can  hardly  be  the  'ten  men  of  worUi' 
above  in  ihe  second  chapter.  VVc  must  find  them  raihcr  in  llie 
'  len  virtuous  men,  one  in  heart  and  one  in  practice,  capable 
of  good,'  mentioned  by  king  Wfl,  in  the  second  Part  of  the 
Great  Declaration. 


charge  of  God.*  and  the  real  assistance  given  by 
Heaven.  At  that  time  none  of  you  presumed  to 
change  the  rules  (prescribed  by  the  Tranquillizing 
king).  And  now  when  Heaven  is  sending  down 
calamity  on  the  country  of  AlSu,  and  the  authors  of 
these  great  distresses  (make  it  appear  on  a  grand 
scale  as  if)  the  inmaies  of  a  house  were  mutually 
to  attack  one  another,  you  are  without  any  know- 
ledge that  the  decree  of  Heaven  is  not  to  be 
changed !  * 

*I  ev»*r  think  and  say,  Heaven  in  destroying  Yin  was 
doinghusbandman'swork';— how  dare  I  but  complete 
the  work  on  my  fields  ?  Heaven  will  thereby  show 
its  favour  to  my  predecessor,  the  Tranquillizer.  How 
should  I  be  all  for  the  oracle  of  divination,  and  pre- 
sume not  to  follow  (your  advice)  ?  *  I  am  following 
the  Tranquillizer,  whose  purpose  embraced  all  within 
the  limits  of  the  land.  How  much  more  must  I 
proceed,  when  the  divinations  are  all  favourable  !  It 
is  on  these  accounts  that  1  make  this  expedition  in 
force  to  the  east.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
decree  of  Heaven.  The  indications  given  by  the 
tortoise-shell  are  all  to  the  same  effect.'  * 


Book  VHI.    The  Charge  to  the  Count  of  Wel 

Tai  count  or  Wei  was  the  principal  character  in  llie  elcvriilh 
Book  of  the  last  Pan,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was 
a  brother  of  ibe  tyrant  A*lu-hsiii.  \Vc  saw  how  hiii  friends 
advised  him  to  withdraw  from  th«  court  of  Shang,  and  save 


'  That  is,  thoiough  wnik. — clearing,''  ihe  ground  of  weeds,  aad 
noi  letting  it>eir  roota  remain. 
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himself  from  ihc  destruction  that  was  impending  over  their 
House.  He  liad  done  so,  and  king  \V(i  had  probahlj*  continued 
him  in  ihc  posscsMnn  of  his  appanage  of  Wei,  while  U'd^kSng,, 
the  son  of  Ihe  lyirmi,  had  been  spared,  and  entrusted  wiih  the 
duly  of  continuing  the  sacrifice*  lo  Ihc  great  Thang  and  the 
otlier  sovereigns  of  the  Hcust'  of  Shang.  Now  ibal  WQ-k5ng 
has  been  yiuni&licd  witli  death  for  Liis  rebellion,  ilie  duke  of  A'au 
summons  ihe  count  of  Wei  lo  court,  and  in  the  name  of  king 
JWang  Invests  him  wlih  the  dukedom  of  Sung,  corresponding 
10  the  present  dq>arimcti[  of  Kwei-ioh,  Ho-nan,  there  to  be  the 
represenlalive  of  the  line  of  the  departed  kings  of  Shang. 

The  king  speaks  to  the  following  effect:- — 'Ho! 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Yin,  examining  into  anti- 
quity, (I  find}  that  the  Iionouring  of  the  virtuous 
(belongs  to  their  descendants)  who  resemble  them 
in  worth,  and  (I  appoint)  you  to  continue  the  line 
of  the  kings  your  ancestors,  observing  their  ceremo- 
nies and  taking  care  of  their  various  relics.  Come 
(also)  as  a  guest  to  our  royal  House ',  and  enjoy  the 
prosperity  of  our  kingdom,  for  ever  and  ever  without 
end. 

'  Oh  I  your  ancestor.  Thang  the  Successful,  was 
reverent  and  sage,  (with  a  virtue)  vast  and  deep. 
Tlie  favour  and  help  of  greal  Heaven  lighted  upon 
him,  and  he  grandly  received  its  appointment,  to 
soothe  the  people  by  his  gentleness,  and  remove  the 
wicked  oppressions  from  which  they  were  suffering* 
His  achievements  affected  liis  age,  and  his  virtue 
was  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  And  you  are  the 
one  who  pursue  and  cultivate  his  plans ; — this  praise 


'  Under  the  dynasty  of  J^u,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
previous  dynasties  of  Shang  and  HsiS  were  distinguished  above 
the  other  princes  of  the  kingdom,  and  dcnomitiated  'guests'  of 
(he  sovereign,  coming  to  his  court  and  assisting  in  the  services 
in  his  ancestral  temple,  nearly  on  a  fooling  of  equahty  wiJi  iiim. 
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has  belonged  to  you  for  long.  Reverently  and  care- 
fully have  you  discharged  your  filial  duties;  gi^avely 
and  respectfully  you  behave  to  spirits  and  to  men.* 
I  admire  your  virtue,  and  pronounce  it  great  and  not 
to  be  forgotten.  God  will  always  enjoy  your  offer- 
ings ;  ihc  people  will  be  reverently  harmonious 
(under  your  sway).*  I  raise  you  therefore  to  the 
rank  of  high  duke,  to  rule  this  eastern  part  of  our 
great  land '. 

'  Be  reverent.  Go  and  diffuse  abroad  your  instruc- 
tions. Be  carefully  observant  of  your  robes  and 
(other  accompaniments  of)  yourap|Jointment*;  follow 
and  observe  the  proper  statutes : — so  as  to  prove 
a  bulwark  to  the  royal  ?Iouse.  Enlai^e  (the  fame 
of)  your  meritorious  ancestor ;  be  a  law  to  your 
people : — so  as  for  ever  to  preserve  your  dignity. 
(So  also)  shall  you  be  a  help  to  me,  the  One  man  : 
future  ages  will  enjoy  (the  benefit  of)  your  virtue; 
all  the  states  will  take  you  for  a  pattern ; — and  thus 
you  will  make  our  dynasty  of  A'Au  never  weary 
of  yoti- 

*  Oh  !  go.  and  be  prosperous.  Do  not  dxsr^ard 
my  chaise.' 


'  Sunft  Uy  i-asi  frotn  Finf;  and  Hao,  the  ca|HtaI&  of  W5n  and 
Wfl.  «luch  vere  in  the  preseni  deparuncnt  of  Hs!-an,  Shen-hst 

■  Meaning  probablj'  that  he  was  lo  hear  in  mind  ihai,  however 
lUostriDus  ho%  desceni,  he  was  still  a  subject  of  the  king  of  A^u. 
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The  Announcement  to  the  Fri-nce  of  Khang. 

Or  the  len  sons  of  king  Win,  [he  nimh  was  called  Fang,  and 
is  generally  spoken  of  us  Khang  Sliii.  or  '  the  uncle,  (the  prince 
of)  Khang.'  We  must  conclude  that  Khang  was  ihc  name 
of  Fang's  appanage,  soim-when;  in  the  royal  domain.  This 
Book  conUiins  ihc  clurgc  given  lo  liim  on  his  appoinlmcni 
to  be  marquis  of  Wei  (ihc  Chinese  name  is  quite  different  (torn 
that  of  ihe  appanage  of  [he  count  of  Wei),  the  chief  city  of 
which  W.1S  Ano-ko.  tliat  luid  been  die  OLpilal  of  /fau-hsin.  It 
exiended  westward  from  the  present  Khai  A'au,  dcpanmcnt 
TA-ming,  A'h-Ii.  to  the  borders  of  the  departments  of  Wci-hui 
and  HwSi-Wing.  Ho-nan. 

Tbe  Book  is  called  an  '  Announcement.'  whereas  it  properly 
belongs  lo  tlie  class  of  *  Charges.'  Whether  the  king  who 
speaks  in  it,  and  gives  the  charge  be  Wd,  or  his  son  king  JT^Sng, 
ts  a  potnl  on  which  (here  is  mudi  ditTcreiice  of  opinion  among 
Chinese  critics.  The  older  view  that  the  appointment  of  FSng 
to  he  marquis  of  Wei,  and  ruler  of  that  pan  of  the  people 
who  might  be  expected  lo  cling  most  tenaciously  to  the  memory 
of  the  Shang  dynasty,  look  place  afier  the  death  of  WQ-king, 
the  son  of  the  tyrant,  and  was  made  by  the  duke  of  A'iu,  in 
(he  name  of  king  A'^lng,  u  on  the  whole  attended  with  tbe 
fewer  ditiiculticFi. 

The  first  paragraph,  which  appears  within  brackets,  doe9  not 
really  belong  to  this  Book,  but  to  the  thirteenth, '  where  it 
will  be  found  again.  How  it  got  remo'ved  from  its  proper 
place,  and  prefixed  lo  the  charge  to  the  prince  of  Khang.  is 
a  question  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  lo  enter.  The  key-noie 
of  (he  whole  charge  is  in  what  is  said,  at  the  comncnccmeni 
of  the  first  of  the  five  chapters  into  which  I  have  dixided  il, 
about  king  VJin,  that  'he  was  able  lo  illustrate  his  virtue  and 
be  careful  in  the  use  of  punishments.'  The  first  chapter  cele- 
brates the  exhibition  of  these  two  things  given  by  Win,  whereby 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  dosliny  of  liis  House,  and 
set  an  example  to  his  descendants.  The  second  inculcates  on 
Fiing  hokv  he  should  illustrate  his  virtue,  as  the  basis  of  his 
good  government  of  tiie  )>cup!c  cntruitted  to  liim.  Tbe  third 
inculcates  on  him  how  he  should  be  carvful  in  the  use  of 
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puni»btnenl8,  and  seU  fortli  Oie  happy  rfTccts  of  his  being  so. 
The  fonrth  iniasts  on  the  influence  of  virtue,  as  being  superior 
in  government  to  itiai  of  puiiiehmcnt,  and  how  puniehmenis 
fhcrald  all  be  regulated  by  ibc  ruiers  virtue.  The  last  chapter 
winds  tlw  subject  up  wilh  a  reference  to  ihe  unccriainty  of  the 
■ppainlmcots  of  Heaven,  and  their  dc])cndance  for  pt'rmanence 
od  tbe  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  wilh  ihem  by  those 
on  whom  ibcy  have  lighicd. 

[On  the  third  month,  when  the  moon  began  to 
wane,  Ihc  duke  of  A'Au  commenced  the  foundations, 
and  proceeded  to  build  the  new  great  city  of  Lo.  of 
ihc  eastern  stales.  The  people  from  every  quarter 
assembled  in  great  harmony.  From  the  HAu,  Tien, 
Nan,  3'^^''  3"^  Vi'ci  domains,  the  various  officers 
stimulated  this  harmony  of  the  people,  and  intro- 
duced them  to  the  business  there  was  to  be  done 
for  A'^u.  The  duke  encouraged  all  to  diligence,  and 
made  a  great  announcement  about  the  performance 
(of  the  works).] 

I.  The  king  speaks  to  this  effect :— '  Head  of  the 
princes',  and  my  younger  brother*,  little  one'.  FSng, 
it  was  your  greatly  distinguished  father,  the  king 
Wan,  who  ivas  able  to  illustrate  his  virtue  and  be  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  punishments.  He  did  not  dare  to 
treat  with  contempt  (even)  wifeless  men  and  widows. 
He  employed  tlie  employable,  and  revered  the  reve- 
rend ;  he  was  terrible  to  those  who  needed  to  be 
•iwed : — so  getting  distinction  among  the  people. 
It  was  thus  he  laid  the  foundations  of  (the  sway 
of)  our  small  portion  of  the  kingdom ',  and  the  one 

F&i^  had,  no  doulii,  been   made  chief  or  leader  of  all  the 
lords  in  one  of  the  A'au  or  provinces  of  die  kingdom. 

*  The  duke  of  JTSu,  diough  speaking  in  the  name  of  king 
XHng,  yet  addresses  Fing  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own 
rebtiGa  to  him. 

*  Referring  to  the  original  principality  of  JTau. 
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or  Uvo  (neighbouring)  regions  were  brought  under 
his  improving  influence,  until  throughout  our  western. 
land  all  placed  in  him  their  reliance.  The  fame 
of  him  ascended  up  to  the  high  God.  and  God 
approved.  Heaven  accordingly  gave  a  grand  charge 
to  king  WSn,  to  exterminate  the  great  (dynasty  of) 
Yin,  and  grandly  receivt:  its  appointment,  so  that 
the  various  countries  belonging  to  it  and  their 
peoples  were  brought  to  an  orderly  condition.* 
Then  your  unworth}'  elder  brother '  exerted  him- 
self: and  thus  it  is  that  you  Fang,  the  little  one, 
are  here  in  this  eastern  region.' 

2.  The  king  says,  '  Oh !  F5ng,  bear  these  things 
in  mind.  Now  (your  success  in  the  management  of) 
the  people  will  depend  on  your  reverently  followinj:^ 
your  father  Wan ; — do  you  carry  out  his  viriuuus 
words  which  you  have  heard,  and  clothe  yourself 
with  them.  (Moreover),  where  you  go,  seek  out 
among  (the  traces  of)  the  former  wise  kings  of  Yin 
what  you  may  use  in  protecting  and  regulating  their 
people.  (Again),  you  must  in  the  remote  distance 
study  the  (ways  of)  the  old  accomplished  men  of 
Shang,  that  you  may  establish  your  heart,  and  know 
how  lo  instruct  (the  people).  (Further  still),  you 
must  search  out  besides  what  is  to  be  learned  of  the 
wise  kings  of  antiquity,  and  employ  it  in  tranquil- 
lizing and  protecting  the  people.  (Finallj).  enlarge 
(your  thoughts)  to  (the  comprehension  of  all) 
heavenly  (principles),  and  virtue  will  be  richly  dis- 
played in  yovir  person,  so  that  you  will  not  render 
nugatory'  the  king's  charge.' 


I 


'  Is  it  Strang*-  il],it  iht'  duke  should  thus  »pcak  of  king  WQ? 
Should  we  not  iljiiik  ihe  better  of  him  for  it  ? 


The  king  says,  '  Oh !  Fing.  the  little  one,  be 
respectfully  careful,  as  if  you  were  suft'cring  from 
a  disease.  Awful  though  Heaven  be,  it  yet  helps 
the  sincere*  The  feelings  of  the  people  can  for 
the  most  part  be  discerned;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  (the  attachment  of)  the  lower  classes. 
Where  you  go.  employ  all  your  heart.  Do  not 
seek  repose,  nor  be  fond  of  ease  aail  pleasure. 
I  have  read  the  saying. — "  Dissatisfaction  is  caused 
not  so  much  by  great  things,  or  by  small  things,  as 
by  (a  ruler's)  observance  of  principle  or  the  reverse. 
and  by  his  energy  of  conduct  or  the  reverse."  Yes,  it 
is  yours,  O  little  one. — it  is  your  business  to  enlarge 
the  royal  (influence),  and  to  protect  the  people  of 
Yin  in  harmony  with  their  feelings.  Thus  also  shall 
you  assist  the  king,  consolidating  the  appointment  of 
Heaven,  and  renovating  the  people.'* 

3,  The  king  says.  '  Oh !  Fang,  deal  reverently 
and  intelligently  in  your  infliction  of  punishments. 
WTicn  men  commit  small  crimes,  which  arc  not  mis- 
chances, but  purposed,  they  of  themselves  doing 
what  is  contrary  to  the  laws  intc-ntionally,  though 
their  crimes  be  but  small,  you  may  not  but  put 
ihem  to  death.  But  in  the  case  of  great  crimes, 
which  were  not  purposed,  but  from  miscliance  and 
misfortune,  accidental,  if  the  transgressors  confess 
their  guilt  without  reserve,  you  must  not  put  them 
to  death.' 

The  king  says,  *  Oh !  Fing.  there  must  be  the 
orderly  regulation  (of  this  matter).  When  you  show 
a  great  discrimination,  subduing  (men's  hearts),  the 
people  will  admonish  one  another,  and  strive  to  be 
obedient.  (Deal  firmly  yet  tenderly  with  evil),  as  if 
it  were  a  disease  in  your  own  person,  and  the  people 
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vAW  entirely  put  away  their  faults.  (Deal  with  them) 
as  if  you  were  protecting  your  own  infants,  and  the 
people  will  be  tranquil  and  orderly.  It  is  not  you, 
O  Fang,  who  (can  presume  to)  inflict  a  (severe) 
punishment  or  death  upon  a  man ; — <lo  not,  to  pluase 
yourself,  so  punish  a  man  or  put  him  to  death,' 
Moreover,  he  says,  'It  Is  not  you,  O  Fang^,  who 
(can  presume  to  inflict  a  lighter  punishment),  cutting 
off  a  man's  nose  or  ears  ; — do  j\ot,  to  please  yourself, 
cause  a  man's  nose  or  ears  to  be  cut  off.* 

The  king  says,  '  In  things  beyond  (your  immediate 
supervision),  have  laws  set  forth  which  the  officers 
may  observe,  and  these  should  be  the  penal  laws  of 
Yin  which  were  rightly  ordered."  He  also  says. 
'  In  examining  the  evidence  in  (criminal)  cases, 
reflect  upon  it  for  five  or  six  days,  yea,  for  ten  days 
or  three  months.  You  may  then  boldly  come  to  a 
decision  in  such  cases'.* 

The  king  says,  '  In  setting  forth  the  business  of 
the  laws,  the  punishments  will  be  determined  by  (what 
were)  the  regular  laws  of  Yin.  But  you  must  see 
that  those  punishments,  and  (especially)  the  penalty 
of  death,  be  righteous.  And  you  must  not  let  them 
be  warped  to  agree  with  your  own  inclinations, 
O  Fang.  Then  shall  they  be  entirely  accordant 
with  right,  and  you  may  say,  '*  They  are  properly 
ordered;"  yet  you  must  say  (at  the  same  time), 
"Perhaps  they  are  not  yet  entirely  accordant  with 
right.*'  Yes,  though  you  are  the  little  one,  who  has 
a  heart  like  you,  O  Fang.''  My  heart  and  my  virtue 
are  also  known  to  you. 


I 


'  Tliis  is  ^U[>po9C(^  lo  rt-Jcr  to  a  case  where  guilt  would  involve 
death,  so  thai  iherc  coatt)  be  no  remedying  a  wrong  decision. 
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*A1I  who  of  themselves  comniit  crimes,  robbing, 
stealing,  practising  villainy  and  treachery,  and  who 
kill  men  or  violently  assault  them  to  take  their 
property,  being  reckless  and  fearless  of  death  ; — 
these  arc  abhorred  by  all.' 

The  king  says,  *  O  Ting,  such  great  criminals  are 
greatly  abhorred,  and  how  much  more  (detestable) 
are  the  unfilial  and  imbrotherly! — as  the  son  who 
doc^s  not  reverently  discharge  his  duty  to  his  father, 
but  greatly  wounds  his  father's  heart,  and  the  father 
who  can  (no  longer)  love  his  son,  but  hates  him ;  as 
the  younger  brother  who  docs  not  think  of  the  mani- 
fest will  of  Heaven,  and  refuses  to  respect  his  elder 
brother,  and  the  elder  brother  who  does  not  think 
of  the  toil  of  their  parents  in  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren, and  is  very  unfriendly  to  his  junior.  If  we 
who  arc  charged  with  government  do  not  treat 
parties  who  proceed  to  such  wickedness  as  offenders, 
the  laws  (of  our  nature)  given  by  Heaven  to  our 
people  will  be  thrown  into  great  disorder  and 
destroyed.  You  must  re-solve  to  deal  speedily  with 
.such  according  to  the  penal  laws  of  king  Wan, 
punishing  them  severely  and  not  pardoning. 

'  Those  who  arc  disobedient  (to  natural  principles) 
are  to  be  thus  subjected  to  the  laws ; — how  much 
more  the  officers  employed  in  your  state  as  the 
instructors  of  the  youth,  the  heads  of  the  official 
departments,  and  the  smaller  officers  charged  with 
their  several  commissions,  when  they  propagate 
other  lessons,  seeking  the  praise  of  the  people,  not 
thinking  (of  their  duty),  nor  using  (the  rules  for 
their  offices),  but  distressing  their  ruler!  These  lead 
on  (the  people)  to  wickedness,  and  are  an  abomina- 
tion  to   me.     Shall   they  be  let   alone  ?     Do   you 
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Speedily,  accordiny^  to  uhat  Is  riyht,  put  them  to 
death. 

*And  you  will  be  yourself  riilcr  and  president; — 
if  you  cannot  manage  your  own  household,  with 
your  smaller  ofiicers,  and  the  heads  of  de[«irtments 
in  the  state,  but  use  only  terror  and  violence,  yeu 
will  greatly  set  aside  the  royal  charge,  and  be  trying 
to  regulate  your  state  contrary  to  virtue.  You  must 
in  everything  reverence  the  statutes,  and  proceed  by 
them  to  the  happy  rule  of  the  people.  There  were 
the  reverence  of  king  Wan  and  his  caution ; — in 
proceeding  by  them  to  the  happy  rule  of  the  people, 
say,  "If  I  could  only  attain  to  them — ."  So  will 
you  make  me,  the  One  man,  to  rejoice.' 

4.  The  king  says,  '  O  Fing,  when  I  think  clearly 
of  the  people,  1  see  that  they  should  be  led  (by 
example)  to  happiness  and  tranquillity.  I  think  of 
the  virtue  of  the  former  wise  kings  of  Yin,  whereby 
they  tranquillized  and  regulated  the  people,  and 
rouse  mysflf  to  make  it  my  own.  Moreover,  the 
people  now  are  sure  to  follow  a  leader.  If  one  do 
not  lead  them,  he  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  a 
government  in  their  state.' 

The  king  says,  'O  FSng,  I  cannot  dispense  with 
ihe  inspection  (of  the  ancients),  and  I  make  tliis 
declaration  to  you  about  virtue  in  the  use  of  punish- 
ments. Now  the  people  are  not  quiet ;  they  have 
not  yet  stilled  their  minds ;  notwithstanding  my 
leading  of  them,  they  have  not  come  to  accord  (with 
my  government).  I  clearly  consider  that  severe  as 
are  the  indiciions  of  Heaven  on  me,  I  dare  not 
nnirmur.  The  crimes  (of  the  people),  though  they 
were  not  great  or  many,  (would  all  be  chargeable 
on    me),  aiul   how  mucli    more   shall  tliis   be   said 
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when  the  report  of  them  goes  up  so  manifestly  to 
heaven ! ' 

The  king  says. '  Oh  !  Fftng,  be  reverent !  Do  not 
what  will  cause  miirmurtngs;  and  do  not  use  bad 
counsels  and  uncommon  ways.  Wilh  ihe  determina- 
tion of  sincerity,  give  yourself  to  imitate  the  active 
virtue  (of  the  ancients).  Hereby  give  repose  to 
your  mind,  examine  your  virtue,  send  far  forward 
your  plans ;  and  thus  by  your  generous  forbearance 
you  will  make  the  people  repose  in  what  is  good, 
and  I  shall  not  have  to  blame  you  or  cast  you  off.' 

5.  The  Icing  says,  '  Oh  1  you,  FSng.  the  httle  one. 
(Heaven's)  appointments  are  not  unchanging.*  Think 
of  this,  and  do  not  make  me  deprive  you  of  your 
dignity.  Make  illustrious  the  cliarge  which  you 
have  receix'cd;  exalt  (the  instructions)  which  you 
have  heard,  and  tranquillize  and  regulate  the  people 
accordingly.' 

The  king  speaks  to  this  effect:  'Go,  Flng.  Do 
not  disregard  the  statutes  you  should  reverence ; 
hearken  to  wliat  I  have  told  you ; — so  shall  you 
among  the  people  of  Yin  enjoy  (your  dignity),  and 
hand  it  down  to  j'our  posterity.' 


Book  X. 
The  Announcement  auout  Drunkenness. 

'his  Announceme-nt  was,  like  ihc  hsl.  made  lo  F3»g,  tl»c 
prince  of  Khang,  nbout  the  time  when  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  oF  Wei.  Meniion  has  often  been  made  in 
previous  docutncnts  of  the  Shfl  of  the  drunken  Jcbauchcry  of 
JSTieh  as  the  chief  canse  of  the  downfal  of  the  clynasty  of  ]lsi5, 
aod  of  the  same  vice  in  ^Au-hsin,  the  last  of  the   kings  of 


Shang.  The  people  of  Shang  hati  followed  the  example  of 
ihcir  sovereign,  and  dninkcnuMS,  wn'tli  its  alKmdant  ini moralities, 
characterieetl  bolh  the  highesl  ami  lowest  classes  of  societv. 
One  of  King's  most  difTicult  la^ks  in  his  administration  would 
be,  to  correct  this  evil  habit,  and  he  is  called  in  this  Rook  lo 
the  underuking.  He  is  insirucied  in  the  proper  me  and  the 
allowabteuses  of  spirits  ;  the  diea^tious  con^etjueiices  of  dranken- 
ness  are  set  forth ;  and  he  is  summoned  to  roll  back  ibc  flood 
of  its  desolation  from  his  ofliec-rs  and  people. 

1  have  divided  the  Book  into  two  chapters  : — the  one  jtreliminarj-, 
showing  the  original  use  and  the  permissible  uses  of  ardent 
spirits ;  the  other,  shomng  how  drunkenness  had  pro%'e<l  the 
ruin  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  how  they  of  A'au,  and  par- 
licuUrly  FAiig  in  Wei.  should  turn  the  lesson  to  account. 

The  title  might  he  translated — '  The  Announcement  about  Spirits.' 
but  the  cursory  reader  M'9u!d  most  readily  suppose  that  the 
discourse  was  about  Spiriiual  lk-ini,rb.  'I'be  Chinese  terro  A'iCt, 
that  is  IiL-re  employed,  is  often  translated  by  wine,  but  it  denotes, 
it  seems  lo  mc,  ardrnt  spirits.  As  Gaubil  says,  '  Wc  have 
here  to  do  wiili  Ic  vin  du  rtz,  the  art  of  which  was  dis- 
co^'cred,  according  to  most  writers,  in  Ibe  time  of  Ytl,  the 
founder  of  the  first  dynasty.  The  grape  was  not  introduced  to 
China  lill  ih^it  of  the  first  Han.' 

[Since  the  above  sentences  were  in  manuscript,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kdkins  of  Pektn  has  slated  at  a  meeting  of  Ihe  Korlh-China 
branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  o  letter  to  mj-self 
(April  34lfi),  that  he  lias  lately  iitvcsiigated  the  [Question  whether 
the  A'iQ  of  tlic  ancient  Chinese  was  spirits  or  not,  and  found 
that  distillation  was  first  known  in  China  In  the  Mongol  or 
Ydan  dynasty  (a.d.  i28o-r367),  sti  that  the  Arabs  must  have 
liie  ciedil  of  the  invention  ;  that  ihe  process  in  making  A'iil  was 
brewing,  or  nearly  so,  but,  as  llie  term  beer  is  inadrai.ssiblc  in 
a  translation  of  the  classics,  he  would  prefer  to  use  the  icrm 
wine;  and  that  A'ifi  with  ShSo  ('fired,'  'ardent')  before  it. 
means  spirits,  but  without  Sh£o,  it  means  wine. 

If  ihc  whole  process  of  Dr.  Edkins'  investigation  were  before  me, 
I  should  be  glad  lo  consider  it,  and  not  hesitate  to  alter  my 
own  view,  if  I  saw  reason  lo  do  so.  Meanwhile,  what  he  says 
makes  me  glad  that  I  adopted  *  the  Announcement  about 
Drunkenness'  as  the  title  of  this  chapter.  It  is  drunkenness, 
by  whatever  liquor  occasioned,  that  the  king  of  A'Au  condemns 
and  deiiounces. 


What  wc  commonly  uiidersland  by  wine  is  never  intended  by 
ICiU  in  the  Chin«e  cJassics.  and  Uiereforc  I  cannot  use  that 
Itna.  After  searching  as  cxtcnsi«Iy  as  I  could  do  in  this 
coDiury,  since  I  rcccivfrd  I>r.  Kdkins' tetter.  I  have  found  nolliing 
to  malce  mc  think  that  the  Chinese  terra  is  not  projcrly  trans- 
Ut^l  by  *  spirits.' 
I>r.  WiUnuns,  in  his  Syllabic  Dictiotiary  of  the  Chinese  Language 
(Shanghai,  1874),  gives  ihiit  account  of  A'iG : — 'Liquor;  it  in- 
cludes spirits,  wine.  Wer,  and  other  drinks.  The  Chinese  make 
tio  wine,  and  chiefiv  distil  their  liquors,  and  say  that  TQ  Khang, 
a  woman  of  the  Ti  tribes,  first  made  it.'  This  account  is  to  a 
conddetable  extent  correct.  The  Chinese  distil  their  liquors. 
I  oever  saw  beer  or  porter  of  native  pro<!iiciion  among  tJiem, 
though  according  to  Dr.  Edkins  they  had  been  brewing  'or 
xnatAy  90*  for  more  than  3000  years,  .^mong  his  examples  of 
the  vae  of  K\^,  Williams  gives  the  combinations  of  '  rcil  KM^ ' 
for  daiet,  'wliiic  A'iO'  for  Klierry,  ami  'pi  (simply  phonetical) 
ATifl  '  for  beer,  adding  thai  they  '  arc  all  terms  of  foreign  origin.' 
What  he  says  about  the  traditional  account  of  the  first  maker  of 
ATiA  is  not  correct.  It  is  slid  certainly  that  this  was  'I'Q  Khang. 
but  who  be  was,  or  when  lie  lived,  I  ha'.'c  never  been  able  to 
discover.  Some  identify  him  with  t-ti,  said  by  Williams  to  have 
be«n  *  a  woman  of  the  Tt  tribes.'  The  attributing  of  the  invention 
to  I-lI  is  probably  an  inde|:>endent  tradition.  We  5nd  it  in  the 
•  Plans  of  llie  Warring  States '  (cli.  xiv,  art.  rol.  a  work  co\*cring 
aboot  four  centuries  from  the  death  of  Confucius: — '  Anciently, 
the  daughter  of  the  T  t  ordered  t-tl  to  m-ike  A'lQ.  She  admiied  it. 
and  prcsenicd  some  to  Vii,  who  dnnk  it.  and  found  it  pleasant. 
He  then  discarded  t-lt,  and  denounced  the  use  of  such  generous 
/Tib,  saying,  "  In  future  ages  there  are  sure  to  be  those  who  by 
Ki^  will  kwe  tlicir  states."'  According  to  this  tradition  intoii- 
Cftiing  A'iii  was  known  in  the  time  of  Yii — in  the  tweniv-lhird 
ceniury  b.c.  The  daughter  of  the  Ti  would  be  Yll's  wife,  and 
t-ll  would  probably  be  their  cook.  It  docs  not  appear  as  the 
oame  of  a  wonoan,  or  one  from  ihe  ^^ild  Ti  tribes. 
M'ilh  regard  to  the  phrase  Shdo  ^ifl,  Mid  10  be  the  proper  term 
far  aideni  spirits,  and  uiJuiown  in  China  till  the  VUan  dynasty, 
a  reference  to  the  Khang*li»t  Tonic  Thesaurus  of  the  language 
will  show  instances  of  its  use  as  early  at  least  as  the  Thang 
dynasty  (a.  o.  618-906).] 


I.  The  king  speaks  to  the  following  effect : — '  Do 
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you  clearly  make  known  my  great  commands  in  the 
country  of  Mei '. 

'  When  your  reverent  father,  the  king  Wan,  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  kingdom  in  the  western 
region,  he  delivered  annoimcem(jnts  and  cautions 
to  (the  princes  of)  the  various  regions,  and  to  all 
his  (high)  officers,  with  their  assistants,  and  the 
managers  of  affairs,  saying,  morninij  and  evening. 
"  At  sacrifices  spirits  should  be  employed."  *  When 
Heaven  was  sending  down  its  favouring  decree,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  (the  eminence  of)  our 
people,  (spirits)  were  used  only  at  tlie  great  sacri- 
fices. When  Heaven  sends  down  its  terrors,  and 
oiir  people  arc  thereby  greatly  disorganized  and  lose 
their  virtue,  this  may  be  traced  invariably  to  their 
indulgence  In  spirits  ;  yea,  the  ruin  of  states,  small 
and  great,  (by  these  terrors),  has  been  caused  inva- 
riably by  their  guilt  in  the  use  of  spirits*. 


'  There  is  a  place  called  'the  village  of  Mei.'  in  th«  north  of 
the  present  district  of  JTAi,  deparlment  Wci-hui,  Ho-naii; — a  relic 
of  the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  lerritory.  The  royal  domain 
of  Sliang,  north  from  the  capital,  was  all  called  Mei.  fang's 
principality  of  Wc:  must  luve  embraced  most  ofil. 

'  Kft  Hsi  says  upon  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  '  Heaven 
was  somlinj  down  its  favouring  decree'  (its  ord«r  to  make  A^ifi,  as 
he  understood  iho  language),  and  '  when  Heaven  srnds  down  its 
terrors,'  in  this  paragraph; — 'A'ang  Nan-hsien  has  brought  om.the 
niea]>ing  of  these  two  slAtemt-ctts  much  better  than  any  of  the 
critics  who  went  before  him,  to  the  following  effect: — A'ifl  is  a 
thing  intended  to  he  used  in  offering  sacrifices  and  in  emenaining 
guests; — 8uch  employment  of  it  is  what  Heaven  has  prescribed. 
Bui  men  by  their  abuse  of  A'lft  come  to  lose  their  viriuir,  and 
destroy  their  persons  ; — such  cniploymcnl  of  it  is  what  Heaven  has 
annexed  its  terrors  to.  The  Buddhists,  hating  the  use  of  things 
wheic  Hcav<>n  sends  down  its  terrors,  put  away  as  well  the  u«e  of 
them  which  Heaven  has  prescribed.  It  is  not  so  with  us  of  the 
learned   (i.  e.  the  Confucian  or  orthodox)  school ; — we  only  put 
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*  King  Win  admonishcc]  anil  instructed  the  young 
iroblcs.  who  were  charged  with  ofiice  or  in  any  em- 
ployment, that  they  should  not  ordinarily  use  spirits  ; 
and  throughotic  all  the  states,  he  required  that  such 
should  drink  spirits  only  on  occasion  of  sacrifices, 
and  that  tlien  virtue  should  preside  so  that  there 
might  be  no  drunkenness '.' 

He  said, '  Let  my  people  teach  their  young  men 
that  they  are  to  love  only  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  for  so  will  their  hearts  be  good.  Let  the  young 
also  hearken  wisely  to  the  constant  instructions  of 
their  fathers ;  and  let  them  lack  at  all  virtuous 
actiuns,  whether  great  or  small,  in  the  same  light 
(with  watchful  heed). 

*  (Ye  people  of)  the  land  of  Mel,  if  you  can  employ 
your  limbs,  lai^ely  cultivating  your  millets,  and 
hastening  about  in  the  service  of  your  fathers  and 
elders;  and  if.  with  your  carts  and  oxen,  you  traffic 
diligently  to  a  distance,  that  you  may  thereby  6lially 
minister  to  your  parents ;  tlien.  when  your  parenLs 
are  happy,  you  may  set  forth  your  spirits  clear  and 
strong,  and  use  them  '. 

'  Hearken  constantly  to  my  instructions,  all  ye  my 
(high)  officers  and  ye  heads  of  departments,  all  ye, 
my  noble  chiefs; — when  ye  have  largely  done  your 

awi^  the  use  of  things  lo  which  Heaven  lias  aniH.*xcd  its  terrors, 
and  the  nse  of  ihem,  of  which  ii  appiovvs,  remains  as  a  matter 
of  courae.' 

'  In  sacrificing,  ihe  fragrant  odour  of  sptriis  was  !>uppo$ed  to  be 
KCCptable  to  the  Beings  worsliipped.  Here  the  use  of  spirit'^ 
aeems  id  he  permitted  in  moderation  to  the  worshippers  after  the 
MCtificeK.  Observe  how  king  Win  wiNheiJ  to  guard  Ihe  young 
from  acquiring  the  liabit  nf  drinking  spirits. 

*  Here  is  anotlwr  permissible  um;  of  spirits ;— at  hniWy  feaMi, 
wiib  a  liew  especially  to  the  comfort  of  the  aged. 
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duty  in  ministering  to  your  aged,  and  serving  your 
ruler,  ye  may  eat  and  drink  freely  and  to  satiety. 
And  to  speak  of  greater  things : — when,  you  can 
maintain  a  constant,  watchful  examination  of  your- 
selves, and  your  conduct  is  in  accordance  with  correct 
virtue,  then  may  you  present  the  offerings  of  sacri- 
fice,* and  at  the  same  time  indulge  yourselves  in 
festivity.  In  such  case  you  will  indeed  he  ministers 
doing  right  service  to  your  king,  and  Heaven  like- 
wise will  approve  your  great  virtue,  so  that  you 
shall  never  he  forgotten  In  the  royal  House.'* 

2.  The  king  says. '  O  FSng,  In  our  western  region, 
the  princes  of  states,  and  the  young  (nobles),  sons 
of  the  managers  of  affairs,  who  in  former  days 
assisted  king  Win,  were  all  able  to  obey  his  lessons, 
and  abstain  from  excess  in  the  use  of  spirits ;  and 
so  it  is  that  I  have  now  received  the  appoiatment 
which  belonged  to  Yin.' 

The  king  says.  '  O  FAng.  I  have  heard  It  said, 
that  formerly  the  first  wise  king  of  Yin  manifested 
a  reverential  awe  of  the  bright  principles  of  Meaven 
and  of  the  lower  people,  acting  accordingly,  stead- 
fast in  his  virtue,  and  holding  fast  his  wisdom.* 
From  him,  Thang  the  Successful,  down  to  Tl-yl ', 
all  completed  their  royal  virtue  and  revered  their 
chief  ministers,  so  that  their  managers  of  affairs 
respectfully  discharged  their  helping  duties,  and 
dared  not  to  allow  themselves  in  idleness  and 
pleasure; — how  much  less  would  they  dare  to 
indulge  .themselves  in  drinking!  Moreover,  in  the 
exterior  domains,  (the  princes  of)  the  Hfiu,  Tien, 

*  T!-yt  was  the  Tatlier  of  A'au-hsin.  the  iwcnty-sewnth  Shang^ 
sovereign.  The  soveidgns  between  Thing  and  him  liad  not  all 
been  gCK>t],  but  the  duke  of  Jiktx  cUooie»  here  to  &3,y  w. 
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Nan.  and  Wei  (states)',  witli  their  presiding  chiefs; 
and  in  the  interior  domain,  all  the  various  officers, 
the  directors  of  the  several  departments,  the  inferior 
officers  and  employes,  the  heads  of  great  houses,  and 
die  men  of  distinguished  name  living  in  retirement,  all 
eschewed  indulgence  in  spirits,  Not  only  did  they 
not  dare  to  indulge  in  them,  but  they  had  not  leisure 
to  do  so,  being  occupied  with  helping  to  complete 
the  sovereign's  virtue  and  make  it  more  illustrious, 
and  helping  the  directors  of  affairs  reverently  to 
attend  to  his  service. 

'  I  have  heard  it  said  likewise,  that  the  last 
successor  of  those  kings  was  addicted  to  drink,  so 
that  no  charges  came  from  him  brightly  before  the 
people,  and  he  was  (as  if)  reverently  and  unchangingly 
bent  on  doing  and  cherishing  what  provoked  resent- 
ment. Greatly  abandoned  to  extraordinary  lewdness 
and  dissi]xitJon,  for  pleasure's  sake  he  sacrificed  all 
his  majesty.  The  people  were  all  sorely  grieved 
and  wounded  in  heart:  but  he  gavp  himself  wildly 
up  to  drink,  not  thinking  of  restraining  himself,  but 
continuing  his  excess,  till  his  mind  was  frenzied,  and 
be  had  no  fear  of  death.  Mis  crimes  (accumulated) 
in  the  capital  of  Shang;  and  though  the  extinction 
of  the  dynasty  (was  imminent),  this  gave  him  no 
concern,  and  he  wrought  not  that  any  sacrifices  of 
fragrant  virtue  might  ascend  to  Heaven.*  The 
rank  odour  of  the  people's  resentments,  and  the 
drunkenness  of  his  herd  of  creatures,  went  loudly 
Dp  on  high,  so  that  Heaven  sent  down  ruin  on  Yin, 

*  These  were  ttic  first,  second,  third,  aad  fifih  domains  or  icni- 
torial  divisions  of  ibc  land  undvr  /Ciu,  counlinj;  back  from  llit: 
rojal  donnin.  It  appears  here  thai  an  arrangement  akin  to  that  of 
JL'ia  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  Shang. 
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an<l  showed  no  love  for  it, — because  of  such  excesses. 
There  is  not  any  cruel  oppression  of  Heavea  ;  people 
themselves  accelerate  their  guilt,  (and  its  punish- 
ment.) '  * 

The  king  says,  'O  F^ng,  I  make  you  this  long 
announcement,  not  (for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so); 
but  the  ancients  have  said,  "  Let  not  men  look  into 
water ;  let  them  look  into  the  glass  of  other  people." 
Now  that  Yin  has  lost  its  appointment,  ought  we 
not  to  look  much  to  It  as  our  glass,  (and  Icam)  how 
to  secure  the  repose  of  our  time  ?  I  say  to  you, — 
Strenuously  warn  the  worthy  ministers  of  Yin.  and 
(the  princes)  in  the  HAu,  the  Tien,  the  Nan,  and 
the  Wei  domains;  and  still  more  your  friends,  the 
great  Recorder  and  the  Recorder  of  the  Interior, 
and  all  your  worthy  nnnisiers,  the  heads  of  great 
Houses  ;  and  still  more  those  whom  you  serve,  with 
whom  you  calmly  discuss  matters,  and  who  carry 
out  your  measures ;  and  still  more  those  who  are. 
as  it  were,  your  mates, ^yoiir  Minister  of  War  who 
deals  with  the  rebellious,  your  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion who  is  like  a  protector  to  the  people,  and  your 
Minister  of  Works  who  settles  the  boundaries;  and 
above  all,  do  you  strictly  keep  yourself  from  drink. 

'  If  you  are  informed  that  there  are  companies 
that  drink  together,  do  not  fail  to  apprehend  them 
all,  and  send  them  here  to  A'au,  where  1  may  put 
them  to  death.  As  to  the  ministers  and  officers  of 
Yin  who  were  led  to  it  and  became  addicted  to 
drink,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  them  to  deadi  (at 
once)  ;^et  them  be  taught  for  a  time.  If  they 
follow  these  (lessons  of  mine).  I  will  give  them 
bright  distinction.  If  they  disregard  my  lessons, 
then  I,  the  One  man,  will  show  them  no  pity.     As 
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they  cannot  change  their  way,  they  shall  be  classed 
with  those  who  are  lo  be  put  to  death.' 

The  king  says,  '  O  FSng,  give  constant  heed  to 
my  admonitions.  If  you  do  not  rightly  manage  the 
o^icers,  the  people  will  continue  lost  In  drunkenness.' 


Book  XT.     The  Timber  of  thf.  Rottuera. 

*  Thx  wood  of  the  3>c  tree  ' — the  Rottltr»  Japonka,  according  10 
Dr.  WjIUanis — is  mentkincd  in  the  Book,  and  was  adopted  as 
the  name  for  it.  The  ^xc  was  esieemt d  a  very  \-atuahlc  tree  for 
making  aniclcs  of  furniiure  and  for  the  cnn'er's  a^i.  The  title 
petfaaps  imimates  that  the  adminiiiirator  of  guveniiiK-nt  ought  to 
^  aboot  his  dultc«  carefully  and  KkJIfully,  as  the  cabinel-tnakcr 
and  carwr  deal  with  ibeir  materials. 

The  Book  is  wanting  in  unity.  Divided  into  two  chapters,  (l>e 
finrt  may  be  taken  as  a  charge  to  'the  prince  of  IvLang.'  He 
ts  admonished  of  hLs  duly  10  promote  a  good  underslatiding 
between  the  dilfercnt  classes  in  his  siaie,  and  between  them  all 
and  the  fiovercign ;  and  that,  in  order  to  this,  his  ntle  must  be 
gentle,  eschewing  rhe  use  of  puniRhmenls.  'Ihc  second  chapter 
tB  of  a  difTerenl  character,  containing  not  the  charges  of  a 
sowereigo,  but  ilie  admonitions  01  couniicls  of  a  mituKler,  loyally 
cautioning  liim.  and  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  his  reitjn. 
We  might  su[>i>Q«c  them  the  response  of  F5ng  to 'the  previous 
charge,  but  the  text  does  not  indicate  the  introduction  of  a  new 
speaker. 

I.  The  king  says,  'O  Fang,  to  secure  a  good 
understanding  between  the  multitudes  of  his  people 
and  his  ministers  {on  the  one  hand),  and  the  great 
families  (on  the  other) ;  and  (again)  to  secure  the 
same  between  all  the  subjects  under  his  charge,  and 
the  sovereign  : — is  the  pan  of  the  ruler  of  a  state. 

'If  you  regularly.  In  giving  out  your  orders,  say, 
"My  instructors  whom  1  am  to  follow,  my  Minister 
of  Instruction,  my  Minister  of  War,  and  my  Minister 
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of  Works;  my  heads  of  departments,  and  all  ye. 
my  officers,  I  will  on  no  account  put  any  to  death 
oppressively^ " — .  Let  the  ruler  also  set  the  example 
of  respecting  and  encouraging  (the  people),  and 
these  will  (also)  proceed  to  respect  and  encourage 
them.  Then  let  him  go  on,  in  dealing  with  villainy 
and  treachery,  with  murderers  and  harbourers  of 
criminals,  to  exercise  clemency  (where  it  can  be 
done),  and  these  will  likewise  do  the  same  with 
those  who  have  assaulted  others  and  injured  their 
property.  When  sovereigns  appointed  overseers  (of 
states),  they  did  so  in  order  to  the  government  of 
the  people,  and  said  to  them.  "  Do  not  give  way  to 
violence  or  oppression,  but  go  on  to  show  reverent 
regard  for  the  friendless,  and  find  helping  connexions 
for  (destitute)  women  ^."  Deal  with  all  according  to 
this  method,  and  cherish  them.  .And  when  sovereigns 
gave  their  injunctions  to  the  rulers  of  states,  and 
their  managers  of  affairs,  what  was  their  charge  ?  It 
was  that  they  should  lead  (the  people)  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  plenty  and  peace.  Such  was  tile  way  of 
the  kings  from  of  old.  An  overseer  is  to  eschew 
the  use  of  punishments.* 

(The  king)  says.  'As  in  the  management  of  a 
field,  when  the  soil  has  been  all  laboriously  turned 
up,  they  have  to  proceed  by  orderly  arrangements 
to  make  its  boundaries  and  water-courses ;  as  in 
building  a  house,  after  all  the  toil  on  its  walls,  they 
have  to  plaster  and  thatch  it  ;  as  in  working  with 
the  wood  of  the  rottlera,  when  tlie  toll  of  the  coarser 
and  finer  operations  has  been  completed,  they  have 

'  The  sentence  here  is  incomplete.     Many  of  the  crilicB  confess 
that  the  text  is  unintelliijiWc  to  them. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  tlie  exact  meaning  lierc  is. 
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to  apply  the  paint  of  reel  and  other  colours  ;— (so  do 
you  finish  for  me  the  work  which  1  have  begun  in 
the  state  of  Wei.)' 

2.  Now  let  your  majesty  say.  '  The  former  kings 
diligently  employed  their  illustrious  virtue,  and  pro- 
duced such  attachment  by  their  cherishing  (of  the 
princes),  that  from  all  the  states  they  brought  offer- 
ings, and  came  with  brotherly  affection  from  all 
cjoarters,  and  likewise  showed  their  virtue  illustrious. 
Do  you,  O  sovereign,  use  iheir  methods  to  atuch 
(the  princes),  and  all  the  states  will  largely  come 
u'ith  offerings.  Great  Heaven  having  given  this 
Middle  Kingdom  with  its  people  and  territories  to 
the  former  kings,  do  you,  our  present  sovereign, 
display  your  virtue,  effecting  a  gentle  harmony 
among  ilic  deluded  people.  leading  and  urging 
them  on; — so  (also)  will  you  comfort  the  former 
kings,  who  received  the  appointment  (from 
Heaven).* 

'Yes,  make  these  things  your  study.  I  say  so 
simply  from  my  wish  that  (your  dynasty)  may  con- 
tinue for  myriads  of  years,  and  your  descendants 
always  be  the  protectors  of  the  |)eople.' 


Book  XII. 
The  Announcement  of  the  Dcke  of  Siiao. 

Shao  w»  (he  name  of  a  tcmlory  within  ihe  royal  domain,  cor- 
responding to  ihe  present  tlisUict  of  Uwna-iM.  Alang  A'Su, 
Sbui-bst.  Il  was  1\k  appanage  of  Shih,  cne  of  the  ablest  of  the 
men  who  lent  ihcir  aid  to  the  csiablishmenl  of  the  dynasty  of 
Xia.  He  appears  in  this  book  lU  the  Grand -Guardian  at  ibe 
cuun  of  king  JCAing,  and  we  ha^-e  met  with  him   twfore  in 
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the  Hounds  of  LU  and  the  MetaUbound  Coffer.  He  is  imro- 
duccd  here  in  connexion  with  one  of  ihe  most  impoilant  enter- 
prises of  the  duke  of  AISu,  the  building  of  ihc  city  of  T.o,  not 
very  far  from  Ihe  present  ciiy  of  Lo-yang,  in  Ho-nan,  as  a  new 
and  central  capital  of  the  kingdom.  King  WQ  had  conceiv'cd 
the  idea  of  such  a  city;  but  it  wns  not  carried  into  effect  till  the 
reign  of  his  son,  and  is  commonly  assigned  to  A'Alng's  seventh 
year,  in  n.c.  1109. 

Shih  belonged  10  the  royal  House,  and  of  course  had  the  sur- 
name in.  He  is  styled  the  duke  of  ShSo,  as  being  one  of  the 
•three  dukes,"  or  three  highest  officers  of  the  court,  and  also  the 
chief  of  Shao,  all  tlic  country  west  of  Slitrn  being  under  him, 
as  all  ihe  east  of  it  was  under  the  duke  of  A'5u.  He  was 
invested  by  Wfl  with  the  principatily  of  '  the  Nnnhern  Yen." 
corresponding  10  the  present  department  of  Shun-lhien,  A'lh-Ii, 
which  was  held  by  his  descendants  fully  nine  hundred  years.  It 
w-as  in  Lo — while  the  building  of  it  was  proceeding — that  he 
composed  this  Book,  and  sent  it  by  ihe  hands  of  the  duke  of 
ATiu  lo  their  young  sovereign. 

The  whole  may  be  divide*.!  into  three  chapters.  The  first  contains 
various  information  about  the  arrangements  tar  the  building  of 
I^,  first  by  the  duke  of  Shiio,  and  then  by  the  duke  of  AlSu : 
and  about  the  paittcular  occat-ion  when  the  former  recited  the 
counsels  which  he  had  composed,  that  ihcy  might  he  made 
known  to  the  king.  These  form  the  second  chapter.  First,  it 
^ts  forth  the  uncertainly  of  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  urges  the 
king  lo  cultivate  the  '  virtue  of  reverence,'  in  order  to  secure  its 
permanence,  and  that  he  should  not  neglect  his  aged  and  ex- 
perienced ministers.  It  speaks  next  of  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  the  royal  duties,  and  enforces  the  same  virtue  of 
reverence  hy  reference  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  tl»e  previous  dynas- 
ties. Lastly,  it  sets  forth  the  importance,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  reign,  of  the  king's  at  once  setting  about  liie  reverence 
which  was  thus  described.  There  is  a  concluding  chapter, 
where  the  duke  gives  expression  to  his  loyal  and  personal 
feelings  for  ihe  king,  and  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
offerings,  which  he  «as  then  sending  10  the  court. 

The  burden  of  the  AnnouncL-nietit  is  "  the  virtue  of  reverence.* 
Let  the  king  only  feel  how  much  depended  on  his  attending 
reverently  to  his  duties,  and  all  would  be  well.  Ilie  people 
would  love  and  bupport  the  dynas^ly  of  A'&u,  and  Heaven,  would 
siDtle  upon  and  sustain  it. 


I.  In  the  second  month,  on  the  day  Yl-wci,  six 
days  after  full  moon,  the  king  proceeded  in  the 
morning  from  Aau  to  FSng'.  (Thence)  the  Grand- 
Ouardian  went  before  the  duke  of  ^au  to  survey 
ihc  locality  {of  the  new  capital) ;  and  in  the  third 
month,  on  the  day  Wu-shftn.  the  third  day  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  moon  on  Ping-wO,  he  came 
in  the  morning  to  Lo.  He  divined  by  the  tortoise- 
sheU  about  the(severar)  localities, and  having  obtained 
fa^'ourable  indications,  he  s(;t  about  laying  out  the 
plan  {of  the  city).*  On  Kang-hsil,  ilie  third  day 
after,  he  led  the  people  of  Yin  to  prepare  the  various 
sites  on  the  north  of  tlie  Lo:  and  this  work  was 
completed  on  AlA-yin.  the  fifth  day  after. 

On  Yl-mdo,  the  day  following,  the  duke  of  A'du 
came  in  the  morning  to  Lo.  and  thoroughly  inspected 
die  plan  of  the  new  city.  On  Ting-sze,  the  third  day 
after,  he  offered  two  bulls  as  victitns  in  the  (northern 
and  southern)  suburbs-;  and  on  the  morrow.  Wil-wli. 
at  the  altar  to  ll»e  spirit  of  the  lanil  in  the  new  city, 
he  sacrificed  a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  boar.*  After  seven 
days,  on  A14-»ze,  in  the  morning,  from  his  written 
(specifications)  he  gave  their  several  orders  to  the 
people  of  Yin,  and  to  the  presiding  chiefs  of  the 
princes  from  ilie  Haii.  Tien,  and  Nan  domains. 
When  the  people  of  Yin  had  thus  received  their 
orders,  tliey  arose  and  entered  with  vigour  on 
their  work. 

(When  the  work  was  drawing  lo  a  completion), 

*  That  is,  from  Wd's  capital  ofHio  to  king  Wan's  ai  FiLng. 

'  By  ibe  addition  to  the  text  here  of  'northern  and  southern,* 
1  t&iimaie  my  opinion  thai  ihc  duke  of  A'iu  oflTered  two  >>acrifice8, 
one  lo  Htaven  at  the  aliar  in  ihe>  southern  suburb,  and  one  to 
Kanh  in  the  nonfaem  suburb. 
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ihe  Grand-Guardian  went  out  with  (lie  hereditary 
princes  of  the  various  states  to  bring  tlieir  offerings 
(for  the  king)'  ;  and  when  he  entered  again,  he  gave 
them  to  the  duke  of  A'Au.  saying.  'With  my  hands 
to  my  head  and  my  head  to  the  groimd,  I  present 
these  to  his  Majesty  and  jour  Grace ^.  Announce- 
ments for  the  information  of  the  multitudes  of  Yin 
must  come  from  you,  with  whom  is  the  management 
of  affairs/ 

2.  '  Oh  !  God  {dwelling  in)  tlie  great  heavens  has 
changed  his  decree  respecting  his  great  son  and  the 
great  dynasty  of  Yin.  Our  king  has  received  that 
decree.  Unbounded  Is  the  happiness  connected  with 
it.  and  unbounded  is  the  anxiety  : — Oh  !  how  can  he 
be  other  than  reverent  ?* 

"When  Heaven  rejected  and  made  an  end  of  the 
decree  in  favour  of  the  great  dynasty  of  Yin,  there 
were  many  of  its  former  wise  kings  in  heaven.* 
The  king,  however,  who  had  succeeded  to  them, 
the  last  of  liis  race,  from  the  time  of  his  entering 
into  their  appointment,  proceeded  in  such  a  way  as 
at  last  to  keep  the  wise  in  obscurity  and  the  vicious 
in  office.  The  poor  people  in  such  a  case,  carrying 
their  children  and  leading  their  wives,  made  their 
moan  to  Heaven.  They  even  fled  away,  but  were 
apprehended  again.  Oh!  Heaven  had  compassion 
on  the  people  of  the  fotir  quarters ;   its  favouring 


'  These  'offerings'  mito  the  '  presL-ms  of  iniroiiuciioii.'  wliidi 
Ihe  feudal  piinces  brought  with  them  to  court,  when  ihey  were  to 
have  audience  of  llie  king^.  This  has  led  many  critics  lo  think 
thai  the  king  was  now  in  Lo,  which  was  not  ihe  case. 

'  The  origrna]  text  heie  is  diflicull  and  remarkable ; — iniended 
probably  [o  indicate  that  the  king's  majestf  was  revered  in  tbe 
I>cr:5on  of  the  duke  of  A'au,  who  w-as  regent. 
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decree  lighted  on  our  earnest  (founders).  Let  the 
king  sedulously  cultivate  the  virtue  of  reverence.* 

■  Examining  the  men  of  antiquity,  there  was  the 
(founder  of  the)  Hsid  dynasty.  Heaven  guided  (his 
mind),  allowed  his  descendants  (to  succeed  him), 
and  protected  ihem,*  He  acquainted  himself  with 
Heaven,  and  was  obedient  to  it.  But  in  process  of 
time  the  decree  in  his  favour  fell  to  the  ground.* 
So  also  is  it  now  when  we  examine  the  case  of  Yin. 
There  was  the  same  guiding  (of  its  founder),  who 
corrected  (the  errors  of  MsiS).  and  (whose  descend- 
ants) enjoyed  the  protection  (of  Heaven).  He 
(also)  acquainted  himself  with  Heaven,  and  was 
obcdicnl  to  it*  But  now  the  decree  in  favour  of 
him  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  Onr  king  has  now 
come  to  the  throne  in  his  youth  ;^li;t  him  not  slight 
the  aged  and  experienced,  for  it  may  be  said  of 
them  that  they  have  studied  the  virtuous  conduct 
of  the  ancients,  and  have  matured  their  counsels  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven. 

'  Oh !  although  the  king  is  young,  yet  he  is  the 
great  son  (of  God).*  Let  him  effect  a  great  harmony 
with  the  lower  people,  and  that  will  be  the  blessing 
of  the  present  lime.  Let  not  the  king  presume  to 
be  remiss  in  this,  but  continually  regard  and  stand 
in  awe  of  the  perilous  (uncertainty)  of  the  people's 
(attacliment). 

'  Let  the  king  come  here  as  the  vice-gerent  of 
God,  and  undertake  (the  duties  of  government)  in 
this  centre  of  the  land.*  Tan  '  said.  "  Now  that  this 
great  city  has  been  built,  from  henceforth  he  may 


'  Tan  was  tlie  name  of  tlic  duke  of  A'au,  and  )iis  broUicr  duke 
bctr  refers  to  linn  bj  i1,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that '  ministers 
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be  the  mate  of  great  Heaven,  and  reverently  sacri- 
fice to  (the  spirits)  above  and  beneath  ;  from  Iience- 
forth  he  may  from  this  central  spot  administer 
successful  government."  Thus  shall  the  king  enjoy 
the  favouring;  regard  (of  Heaven)  aU-comj>lete,and  the 
government  of  the  people  ■will  now  be  prosperous.* 

'Let  tlie  king  first  subdue  to  himself  those  who 
were  the  managers  of  affairs  under  Yin.  associating 
them  with  the  mana^T:ers  of  affairs  for  our  A'iu. 
This  will  regulate  their  (perverse)  natures,  and  they 
will  make  daily  advancement.  Let  the  king  make 
reverence  the  resting-place  (of  his  mind) ; — he  must 
maintain  the  virtue  of  reverence. 

'  We  should  by  all  means  survey  the  dynasties  of 
Hsia  and  Yin.  I  do  not  presume  to  know  and  say, 
"  The  dynasty  of  Hsi^  was  to  enjoy  the  favouring 
decree  of  Heaven  just  for  (so  many)  years,"  nor  do 
I  presume  to  know  and  say.  "  It  could  not  continue 
longer."  *  The  fact  simply  was,  that,  for  want  of 
the  virtue  of  reverence,  the  decree  in  its  favour 
prematurely  fell  to  the  ground.  (Similarly),  I  do 
not  presume  to  know  and  say,  "The  dynasty  of  Yin 
was  to  enjoy  the  favouring  decree  of  Heaven  just 
for  (so  many)  years."  nor  do  1  presume  to  know 
and  say.  *'  It  could  not  continue  longer."  *  The  fact 
simply  was,  that,  for  want  of  the  virtue  of  reverence. 
the  decree  in  its  favour  fell  prematurely  to  the 
ground.  The  king  has  now  inherited  the  decree. — 
the  same  decree,  I  consider,  which  belonged  to  those 
two  dynasties.     Let  him  seek  to  inherit  (the  virtues 


^tiould  be  caUed  by  iheir  narnes  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.' 
King  A'>iilng,  indeed,  was  noi  now  really  present  in  Lo,  but  be 
was  represented  by  his  uncle,  the  regeni. 
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of)  their  ireritortous  (sovereigns); — (let  liim  do  this 
especially)  at  this  commencement  of  his  duties, 

•Oh!  it  is  as  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  when  all 
depends  on  (the  training  of)  his  early  life,  through 
-which  he  may  secure  his  wisdom  in  the  future,  as  if 
it  were  decreed  to  him.  Now  Heaven  may  have 
decreed  wisdom  (to  the  king) ;  it  may  have  decreed 
good  fortime  or  bad;  it  may  liave  decreed  a  (long) 
course  of  years; — we  only  know  that  now  is  with 
him  the  commencement  of  his  duties.  Dwelling  in 
this  new  city,  let  the  king  now  sedulously  cultivate 
the  virtue  of  reverence.  When  he  is  all-dcvotcd  to 
this  virtue,  he  may  pray  to  Heaven  for  a  long-abiding 
decree  in  his  favour.* 

'  In  the  position  of  king,  let  him  not,  because  of 
the  excesses  of  the  people  in  violation  of  the  laws. 
presume  also  to  rule  by  the  violent  inniction  of 
death  ; — when  the  people  are  regulated  gently,  the 
merit  (of  government)  is  seen.  It  is  for  him  who  is 
in  the  position  of  king  to  overtop  all  with  his  virtue. 
In  this  case  the  people  will  imitate  him  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  he  will  become  still  more 
illustrious. 

'  Let  the  king  and  his  ministers  labour  with  a 
mutual  sympathy,  saying,  "  Wt;  havt^  received  the 
decree  of  Heaven,  and  it  shall  be  great  as  the  long- 
continued  years  of  Hsia ; — yea.  it  shall  not  fail  of 
the  long-continued  years  of  Yin."  I  wish  the  king, 
through  (the  attachment  of)  the  lower  people,  to 
receive  the  long-abiding  decree  of  Heaven.'* 

3.  (The  duke  of  SMo)  then  did  obeisance  with 
his  hands  to  his  head  and  his  head  to  the  ground. 
and  said,'  I,  a  small  minister,  presume,  with  the  king's 
(heretofore)  hostile  people  and  all  their  officers,  and 
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with  his  (loyal)  Trieiidly  people,  to  maintain  and 
receive  his  majesty's  dread  command  and  brilliant 
virtue.  That  the  king  should  finally  obtain  the 
decree  all-complete,  and  that  he  should  become 
illustrious, — this  I  do  not  presume  to  labour  for. 
I  only  bring  respectfully  these  offerings  to  present 
to  his  majesty,  to  be  used  in  his  prayers  to  Heaven 
for  its. long-abiding  decree.'* 


I 


Book  XIII.    The  Announcement  concerning  Lo. 

The  matters  recorded  in  ihis  Book  are  all  connmned,  more  or  less 
nearly,  wiih  Lo,  ilic  new  tajiital,  the  arrangements  for  the 
building  of  whicli  are  related  at  t!ie  tommcnctrmcnt  of  the  last 
Book.  According  lo  the  summary  of  ihe  contents  given  by  the 
cotnmenuitor  3l>^i  -^^^n.  '  'I'hc  arrangements  for  the  building 
havitiy  been  made,  the  duke  of  /T.iu  sent  a  nicsseni^cr  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  result  of  his  divinations.  The  hisioriograpber 
recorded  this  as  the  AnnouDccmetu  about  Lo,  and  at  the  same 
time  related  a  dialo^e  bciwcrn  ibic  kirtg  .\nd  his  minister,  and 
how  the  king  charged  the  duke  to  remain  at  Lo,  and  conduct 
the  governmLMii  of  it.'  I'astiiiig  over  the  tjommencing  paragraph, 
which  1  havf  rcpeatctl  here  from  the  ninth  Book,  3hai  di*-ide» 
aD  the  rest  inio  seven  chapicrs.  Ch.  i  contains  the  dtike's 
message  conccrninjj'  his  div-inaiions;  and  tlic  next  gives  the 
Icing's  reply.  Ch.  3  is  occupied  with  instructions  10  the  king 
about  the  measures  which  he  should  pursue  on  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Lo.  In  ch.  4,  ihe  kin;*  charges  ihc  dulac  10  remain 
at  Lo,  and  undenake  iik  government.  In  ch,  5,  the  duke  rc- 
spomls,  and  accci>ts  the  charge,  dwelling  on  the  duties  which 
llie  kii^g  and  himself  uould  h»vc  to  perform.  Ch.  6  relates 
the  action  of  the  duke  in  reference  10  a  message  and  gift 
from  the  king  intended  for  his  special  honour.  In  ch.  7,  the 
historiograph*T  wriics  of  sacnfices  offered  \yy  the  king  in  I-o, 
and  a  proclamation  that  be  issued,  and  tells  how  long  the  duke 
continued  in  Ins  government; — sliou^ing  how  the  duke  Ix-gaii  the 
city  and  complcird  il,  and  how  king  A'ASng,  after  offering  tlie 
sacrifices  and  inaugurating  the  government,  returned  10  Hao, 
and  did  not,  after  all,  make  his  capital  ai  Lo. 
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Many  critics  make  much  lu  do  about  the  n'anC  uf  tiistuncai  order 
in  tlte  Book,  and  suppose  thai  jxiriions  have  been  loHt,  and  other 
pottkios  tmtiiposrd;  but  ihc  Hook  may  Ik-  explained  without 
ting  lo  so  vioteiit  a  supposition. 

[In  the  third  month,  when  the  moon  began  to 
wane,  the  duke  of  A'Su  commenced  the  foundations 
and  proceeded  to  build  the  new  yreat  city  of  Lo  of 
the  eastern  states.  The  people  from  everj'  quarter 
assembled  in  great  harmony.  From  the  H3u,  Tien. 
Nan,  3h4i,  and  Wei  domain.s.  the  various  officers 
stimulated  this  harmony  of  the  people,  and  intro- 
duced them  to  the  business  that  was  to  be  done 
for  A'4u.  The  duke  encouraged  all  to  diligence,  and 
made  a  great  announcement  about  the  performance 
(of  the  works)'.] 

1.  The  duke  of  A'au  did  obeisance  with  his  bands 
to  his  head  and  his  head  to  the  ground  ^  saying. 
'  Herewith  I  report  (the  execution  of  my  commission) 
to  my  son,  my  intelligent  sovereign.  The  king 
apjjcared  as  if  he  would  not  presume  to  be  present 
at  Heaven's  founding  here  the  appointment  (of  our 
dynasty),  and  fixing  it,  whereupon  I  followed  the 
(Grand-)Guurdian,  and  made  a  great  survey  of  this 
eastern  region,  hoping  to  found  the  place  where  he 
should  become  the  intelligent  sovereign  of  the  people. 
On  the  day  Yl-mdo,  1  came  in  the  morning  to  this 
capital  of  Lo.  I  (first)  divined  by  the  shell  concern- 
ing (the  ground  about)  the  Ll-water  on  the  north 
of  the  Ho.  I  then  divined  concerning  the  east  of 
the  Alen-water,  and  the  west  of  the  A'-^an,  when 
the  (ground  near  the)  Lo  was   indicated.      Again 

'  See  the  introductoiy  note  ro  Book  ix. 

*  ]n  ending  his  meuage  to  llie  king,  tlie  duku  does  obei-sincc 
u  if  be  were  in  ihr  presence  of  his  majesty.  The  king  responds 
with  a  similar  ceiemoay. 
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1  divined  concerning  the  east  of  the  Tf^an-waier. 
when  the  (ground  near  tht)  Lo  was  also  indicated. 
1  (now)  send  a  messenger  with  a  map,  and  to  present 
the  (result  of  the)  divinations.'* 

2.  The  king  did  obeisance  with  his  hands  to  his 
head  and  his  head  to  the  j^round.  saying,  'The 
duke  did  not  presume  not  to  acknowledge  reverently 
the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  has  surveyed  the  locality 
where  our  A'au  may  respond  to  that  favour.  Having 
settled  the  locality,  he  has  sent  his  messenger  to 
show  me  the  divinations,  favourahle  and  always 
auspicious.  We  two  must  together  sustain  the 
responsibility.  He  has  made  provision  for  me 
(and  my  successors),  for  myriads  and  tens  of 
myriads  of  years,  there  reverently  to  acknowledge 
the  favour  of  Heaven.*  With  my  hands  to  my 
head  and  my  head  to  the  ground,  (1  receive)  his 
instructive  words.' 

3.  The  duke  of  A'Au  said  ',  '  Let  the  king  at  first 
employ  the  ceremonies  of  Yin,  and  sacrifice  in  the 
new  city,*  doing  everything  in  an  orderly  way,  but 
without  display.  1  will  marshal  all  the  oflficers  to 
attend  you  from  A"a.u,  merely  saying  that  probably 
there  will  be  business  to  be  done  (in  sacrificing). 
Let  the  king  instantly  issue  an  order  to  the  elTect 
that  the  most  meritorious  (ministers)  shall  have  the 
first  place  in  the  sacrifices ;  and  let  him  also  say  in 
an  order,  "  You,  in  whose  behalf  the  above  order  is 
issued,  must  give  me  your  assistiince  with  sincere 
earnestness."    Truly  display  the  record  of  merits,  for 


*  Wtf  iniisi  suppose  that  the  duke  of  A'.iii,  after  receiving  the 
reply  lu  his  DicEsagc,  had  himselT  returned  to  H&o,  to  urge  upon 
the  king  the  importance  of  his  repairing  in  person  to  Lo,  and 
solemnly  inaugurating  the  new  city  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
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It  is  you  who  must  in  everything  teach  the  oft'icers. 
My  young  son,  can  you  indulge  partiality  ?  Eschew 
it.  my  young  son.  (If  you  do  not),  the  consequencr 
hereafter  will  be  like  a  fire,  which,  a  spark  at  first. 
blazes  up,  and  by  and  by  cannot  be  extinguished. 
Let  your  observance  of  the  constant  niles  of  right, 
and  your  soothing  measures  be  like  mine.  Take 
only  the  officers  that  are  in  A'Su  with  you  to  the 
new  city,  and  make  them  there  join  their  (old) 
associates,  with  intelligent  vigour  establishing  their 
merit,  and  with  a  generous  lai^eness  (of  soul) 
completing  (the  public  manners) ; — so  shall  yon 
obtain  an  endless  fame.' 

The  duke  said,  'Yes.  young  as  you  are,  be  it 
yours  to  complete  (the  work  of  your  predecessors). 
Cultivate  (the  spirit  of)  reverence,  and  you  will  know 
who  among  the  princes  (sincerely)  present  their 
offerings  to  you,  and  who  do  not.  In  connexion 
with  those  offerings  there  are  many  observances.  If 
the  observances  are  not  equal  to  the  articles,  it  must 
be  held  that  there  is  no  offering.  When  there  is  no 
service  of  the  will  in  the  offerings  (of  the  princes), 
all  the  people  will  then  say.  "  We  need  not  (be 
troubled  about)  our  offerings,"  and  affairs  will  be 
disturbed  by  errors  and  usurpations. 

*  Do  you,  my  young  son.  manifest  everywhere  my 
unwearied  diligence,  and  listen  to  my  instructions  to 
you  how  to  help  the  people  to  observe  the  constant 
rules  of  right.  If  you  do  not  bestir  yourself  in  these 
things,  you  will  not  be  of  long  continuance.  If  yoxt 
sincerely  and  fully  carry  out  the  course  of  your 
Directing  father,  and  follow  exactly  my  example. 
there  will  be  no  venturing  to  disregard  your  orders. 
Go,   and   be   reverent.      Henceforth    I    will   study 
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hiisbanclrj' '.  There  do  you  generously  rule  our 
()eoi>le,  and  there  is  no  distance  from  which  they 
will  not  come  to  you.' 

4.  The  king  spoke  to  this  effect  ^,  *  O  duke,  you 
are  the  enlightener  and  sustainer  of  my  youth.  You 
have  set  forth  the  great  and  illustrious  virtues,  that 
I.  notwithsiandinij  my  youili.  may  display  a  brilliant 
merit  like  that  of  Wan  and  \V0,  reverently  res|jonding 
to  the  favouring  decree  of  Heaven:  and  harmonize 
and  long  preserve  the  people  of  all  the  regions, 
settling  the  multitudes  (in  Lo) ;  and  that  I  may  give 
due  honour  to  the  great  ceremony  (of  recording)  the 
most  distinguished  (for  their  merits),  regulating  the 
order  for  the  first  places  at  the  sacrifices,  and  doing 
everything  in  an  orderly  manner  without  display. 

'But  your  virtue.  O  duke,  shines  brightly  above 
and  beneath,  and  is  displayed  actively  throughout 
the  four  quarters.  On  every  hand  appears  the 
deep  reverence  (of  your  virtue)  in  securing  the 
establishment  of  order,  so  that  yon  fail  in  nothing 
of  the  earnest  lessons  of  Win  and  WCt.  It  is  for 
me,  the  youth,  (only)  to  attend  reverently,  early  and 
late,  to  the  sacrifices.'  * 

The  king  said.  '  Great,  O  duke,  has  been  your 
merit  in  helping  and  guiding  me ; — let  it  ever  con- 
tinue so.' 


'  By  ihis  expression  the  duke  indicates  his  wi^ih  and  intention 
now  to  retire  rroin  public  life,  and  leave  the  );oveniinent  and 
especially  the  affairs  of  Lo  in  the  king's  hands. 

'  From  the  words  of  the  king  in  ihis  chapter,  wc  receive  the 
impression  that  ihcy  were  spoken  in  Lo.  He  must  have  gone 
there  with  the  duke  from  H.io.  He  deprecates  ihe  duke's  intention 
10  retire  into  private  life :  iniimatcB  his  own  resolution  10  return  to 
H&o ;  and  wishes  the  duke  to  remain  in  Lo,  accomplishing  all  diat 
u'»s  still  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  their  dynuty- 
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The  king  said.  '  O  duke,  let  me,  tlie  little  child, 
return  to  my  sovereignty  in  Aau,  and  I  charge  you. 
O  duke,  to  remain  behind  (here).  Order  has  been 
initiated  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
hilt  the  ceremonies  to  be  honoured  {bygencral  observ- 
ance) have  not  yet  been  settled,  and  I  cannot  look 
un  your  service  as  completed.  Commence  on  a 
great  scale  what  is  to  be  done  by  your  remaining 
here,  setting  an  example  to  my  officers  and  greatly 
preserving  the  people  whom  Win  and  Wti  received : 
— by  your  good  government  you  will  be  a  help  to 
the  whole  kingdom." 

The  king  said, '  Remain,  O  duke.  1  will  certainly 
bo.  Your  services  are  devoutly  acknowledged  and 
reverently  rejoiced  in.  Do  not,  O  duke,  occasion 
me  this  difficulty.     I  on  my  part  will  not  be  weary 

I    in  seeking  the  trantjuillity  (of  the  people) ; — do  not 
lei  the  example  which  you   have  afforded  me  be 
intermitted.     So  shall  the  kingdom  enjoy  for  gene- 
rations (the  benefit  of  your  virtue}.' 
5,  The  duke  of  A'du  did  obeisance  with  his  hands 
to  his  head  and  his  head  to  the  ground,  saying, '  You 
have  charged  me.  O  king,  to  come  here.     I  imder- 
uke  (the  charge),  and  will  protect  the  people  whom 
your  accomplished  grandfather,   and   your  glorious 
and   meritorious  father,  king  Wii,  received  by  the 
decree  (of  Heaven).     I  will  enlarge  the  reverence 
■     which  I  cherish  for  you.     (But),  my  son,  come  (fre- 
qaendy),  and   inspect  this   settlement.     Pay  great 
honour  to  (old)  statntes.  and  to  the  good  and  wise 
iL      men  of  Yin.     Good  government  (here)  will  make 
I     you  (indeed)  the  new  sovereign  of  the  kingdom,  and 
an   example   of  (royal)    respectfulness   to  all  your 
successors  of  KAm.' 
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(The  duke)  proceeded  to  say, '  From  this  time,  by 
the  government  administered  in  this  central  spot, 
all  the  states  will  be  conducted  to  repose ;  and  this 
will  be  the  completion  of  your  merit,  O  king. 

'  1,  Tan,  with  the  numerous  officers  and  managers 
of  afTairs,  will  consolidate  the  achievements  of  our 
predecessors,  in  response  to  (the  hopes  of)  the  people. 
i  will  afford  an  example  of  sincerity  to  (future  minis- 
ters of)  A'^u,  seeking  to  render  complete  the  pattern 
intended  for  the  enli^fhtenment  of  you,  my  son,  and 
thus  to  carry  fully  out  the  virtue  of  your  accom- 
plished grandfather.' 

6.  (Afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  a  message  and 
gifts  from  the  king,  the  duke  said'),  '(The  king) 
has  sent  mcsseuijcrs  to  admonish  (the  people  of) 
Yin,  antl  with  a  soothing  charge  to  me,  along  with 
two  flagons  of  the  black-millet  herb-flavoured  spirits. 
saying.  "  Here  is  a  pure  sacrificial  gift,  which  with 
my  hands  to  my  head  and  my  head  to  the  ground 
I  offer  for  you  to  enjoy  its  excellence  !  "  *  I  dare  not 
keep  this  by  me,  but  offer  it  in  sacrifice  to  king 
Wan  and  king  WO.'  (In  doing  so,  he  prayed), 
'May  he  be  obedient  to,  and  observant  of  your 
course !  Let  him  not  bring  on  himself  any  evil  or 
illness !  Let  him  satisfy  his  descendants  for  myriads 
of  years  with  your  virtue!  Let  (the  people  of)  Yin 
enjoy  prolonged  (prosperity)!'*  (He  also  said  to 
the  messengers),  '  The  king  has  sent  you  to  Yin, 
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^  We  must  suppose  thac  the  king  had  rctumct]  to  HIlo,  and  now 
wnds  a  message  lo  tlie  duke  wiili  an  extraordinary  gift,  doing 
honour  lo  him  as  if  lie  were  a  departed  spirit,  continuing  in  heaven 
the  guardianship  of  the  dynasty  which  he  had  so  long  efficiently 
discliarged  on  earth.  Tins  gives  occasion  for  the  duke  to  exhiljil 
anew  his  hutnilily,  piety,  and  loyalty. 
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and  we  have  received  his  well-ordered  charges, 
(sufficient  10  direct  us)  for  m)riads  of  years,  but  let 
(the  people)  ever  (be  able  to)  observe  the  virtue 
cherished  by  my  son.' 

7.  On  the  day  WiV^vian.  the  king,  being  in  the 
new  cllyV  performed  the  anmial  winter  sacrifice, 
offering  (moreover)  one  red  bull  to  king  Wan  and 
another  to  king  Wii.*  He  then  ordered  a  declara- 
tion to  be  prepared,  which  was  done  by  Yt'  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer,  and  it  simply  announced  the  re- 
maining behind  of  the  duke  of  Aau.  The  king's 
guests",  on  occasion  of  the  killing  of  the  victims 
and  offering  the  sacrifice,  were  all  present.  The 
king  entered  the  grand  apartment,  and  poured  out 
the  libation.*  He  gave  a  charge  to  the  duke  of 
Aau  to  remain,  and  Yl,  the  preparer  of  the  docu- 
ment, made  the  announcement ; — in  the  twelfth 
month.  (Thus)  the  duke  of  A'Au  grandly  sustained 
the  decree  which  VV5n  and  WO  had  received  through 
the  space  of  seven  years  *. 


'  The  dnkc  had  asked  thr  king  to  come  frcquenlly  to  the  new 
city ;  be  is  there  now  accordicigljr. 

•  Vi  H-as  ibc  name  of  ihc  Recoider  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion. 

'  An  the  princes  present  and  assuting  at  the  sacrifices,  and 
upeciallj-  the  representatives  of  the  previous  dynasties. 

*  These  seven  years  arc  10  he  calculaletl  from  the  seventh  year 
of  long  X^ing,  after  the  duke  had  served  as  adminisirator  of 
tbc  government  *even  years  from  the  death  of  king  WG.  Many 
Mak,  however,  lliat  the  '  seven  years '  arc  only  those  of  the  duke's 
regttwy. 
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Book  XIV.    The  Numerous  Officeks, 

Wk  have  in  ihis  Book  another  '  Announcement,'  ncldrcftscd  to  (he 

people  of  Vin  or  Shang,  and  especially  la  the  higher  cbsses 
among  ihcra, — '  the  numerous  officers,'— to  reconcile  them  10 
their  lot  as  subjects  of  tb«  new  dynasty.  From  (he  preceding 
two  Books  it  appears  ihat  many  of  the  people  of  Yin  had  been 
removed  10  llie  country  al>om  ihe  Lo,  before  the  dukes  of  Shdo 
and  A'du  commenced  the  building  of  the  new  city.  Now  tliat 
the  city  was  completed,  another  and  larger  migration  of  them,  we 
may  suppose,  was  ordered,  and  ihc  duke  of  A^u  took  occasion 
lo  i55ue  ihe  announceraeni  that  is  here  presen-^d. 
I  liavc  divided  it  into  four  chapters.  The  first  vindicates  the  kings 
of  A'du  for  superseding  the  line  of  Shang,  not  from  ambition, 
hut  in  obcdicncf  lo  the  will  of  God.  The  second  unfolds  the 
causes  why  the  dynasty  of  Yin  or  Shang  hnd  been  set  aside. 
The  third  shows  how  it  had  been  necessary  to  remove  ibem  lo 
Lo,  and  u-iih  what  good  intention  the  new  capital  bad  been 
built.  The  fourth  tells  how  comfort  and  prosperity  were  open 
lo  their  attainment  at  I.u.  while  by  pcrscverauce  in  dib-oiTcction 
llicy  would  only  bring  misery  and  ruin  upon  tht-ms elves. 

I.  in  the  third  month,  at  the  commencement  (of 
the  government)  of  the  duke  of  Aau  in  the  new  city 
of  Lo,  he  announced  {the  royal  will)  to  the  officers 
of  the  Shang  dynasty,  saying,  '  The  king  speaks  to 
this  effect :— -"  Ye  numerous  officers  wlio  remain 
from  the  dynasty  of  Yin,  great  ruin  came  down  on 
Yin  from  the  cessation  of  forbearance  in  compas- 
sionate Heaven,  and  we,  the  lords  of  Aau,  received 
its  favouring  decree.  *  We  felt  charged  with  its 
bright  terrors,  carried  out  the  punishmetUs  which 
kings  inflict,  rightly  disposed  of  the  appointment  of 
Yin,  and  finished  (the  work  of)  God.*  Now,  ye  nume- 
rous officers,  it  was  not  our  small  state  that  dared 
to  aim  at  the  appointment  belonging  to  Yin.  But 
Heaven  was  not  with  (Yin),  for  indeed  it  would  not 
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Strengthen  its  misrule.  It  (therefore)  helped  us;— 
did  we  dare  to  seek  the  throne  of  ourselves  ?  God 
was  not  for  (Yin),  as  appeared  from  the  mind  and 
conduct  of  our  inferior  people,  in  which  there  Is  the 
brilliant  drcadfulness  of  Hejiven.'"* 

a.  '  I  have  heard  the  saying,  "  God  leads  men  to 
tranquil  security/'*  but  the  sovereign  of  HsiJi  would 
not  move  to  such  security,  whereupon  God  sent 
dou-n  corrections,  indicating  his  mind  to  him.  (Aleh). 
however,  would  not  be  warned  by  God.  but  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  dissoluteness  and  sloth  and  excuses 
for  himself.  Then  Heaven  no  longer  regarded  nor 
heard  him,  but  disallowed  his  great  appointment,  and 
inflicted  extreme  punishment.  Then  it  charged  your 
founder,  Thang  the  Successful,  to  set  Hsid  aside, 
and  by  means  of  able  men  to  rule  the  kingdom. 
From  Thang  the  Successful  down  to  Tl-yl,  every 
sovereign  sought  to  make  his  virtue  illustrious,  and 
duly  attended  to  the  sacrifices.*  And  thus  it  was 
that,  while  Heaven  exerted  a  great  establishing 
influence,  preserving  and  regulating  the  House  of 
Yin.  its  sovereigns  on  their  part  were  humbly 
careful  not  to  lose  (the  favour  of)  God,  and  strove 
to  manifest  a  good-doing  corresponding  to  that  of 
Heaven.*  But  in  these  times,  their  successor 
showed  himself  greatly  ignorant  of  (the  ways  of) 
Heaven,  and  much  less  could  it  be  expectc^d  of  him 
that  he  would  be  regardful  of  the  earnest  labours  of 
his  fadiers  for  the  country.  Greatly  abandoned  to 
dissolute  Idleness,  he  gave  no  thought  to  the  bright 
principles  of  Heaven,  and  the  awfulness  of  the 
people.*  On  this  account  God  no  longer  protected 
him,  but  sent  down  the  great  ruin  which  we  have 
witnessed.     Heaven  was  not  with  him,  because  he 
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did  not  make  his  virtue  illustrious.*  (Indeed),  with 
regard  to  the  overthrow  of  all  states,  great  and 
small,  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom, in  every  case  reasons  can  be  given  for  their 
punishment.' 

'  The  king  speaks  to  this  effect : — "  Ve  numerous 
officers  of  Yin.  the  case  now  is  this,  that  the  kings 
of  our  A'Au,  from  their  great  goodness,  were  charged 
with  the  work  of  God.  There  was  the  cliarge  to 
them,  '  Cut  off  Yin.'  (They  proceeded  to  perform 
it),  and  announced  the  execution  of  their  service  to 
God.  In  our  affairs  we  have  followed  no  double 
aims; — ye  of  the  royal  House  (of  Yin)  must  (now 
simply)  follow  us."'* 

3.  '  "  May  I  not  say  that  you  have  been  very  law- 
less ?  I  did  not  (want  to)  remove  }0U.  The  tiling 
came  from  your  own  city'.  When  I  consider  also 
how  Heaven  has  drawn  near  to  Yin  with  so  great 
tribulations,  it  must  be  that  there  was  (there)  what 
was  not  right." 

'  The  kini»  sa.ys.  "  Ho !  I  declare  to  you,  ye  nume- 
rous officers,  it  is  simply  on  account  of  these  things 
that  I  have  removed  you  and  settled  you  here  in  die 
west  ^;— it  was  not  that  I,  die  One  man,  considered 
it  a  part  of  my  virtue  to  interfere  with  your  tran- 
ciuiHity.     The  thing  was  from  Heaven  ;  do  not  offer  ^ 
resistance ;  I  shall  not  presume  to  have  any  subse- 
quent   (charge    concerning   you) ;    do    not    murmur   J 
against  me.     Ye  know  that  your  fathers  of  the  Yin    ■ 
dynasty  had  their  archives   and  statutes,  (sliowing 
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'  That  is,  your  conduct  in  your  own  city. 

*  Lo  is  often  called  'the  eastern  capital,'  as  being  cast  from 
Hlo,  the  capUal  of  king  VVfl;  but  ic  was  we&t  from  A'ao-ko,  tlie 
capital  of  Yin. 


how)  Yin  superseded  the  appointment  of  Hsia. 
Now.  indeed,  ye  say  further,  '(The  officers  of)  Hsiil 
were  chosen  and  employed  in  the  royal  court  (of 
Shang),  and  had  their  duties  amon^  the  mass  of 
its  officers.*  (But)  I,  the  One  man,  listen  only  to 
the  virtuous,  and  employ  them ;  and  it  was  with 
this  view  tliat  I  ventured  to  seek  you  in  your 
capital  of  Shang  (once  sanctioned  by)  Heaven,  (and 
removed  you  here  to  Lo.)  I  thereby  follow  (the 
ancient  example),  and  have  pity  on  you.  (Your 
present  non-employment)  is  no  fault  of  mine; — it  is 
by  the  decree  of  Heaven."  * 

*  The  king  says,  "  Ye  numerous  officers,  formerly, 
when  I  came  from  Yen  ',  I  greatly  mitigated  tlie 
peoalty  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  people  of  your 
four  states  ^  At  the  same  time  I  made  evident 
the  punishment  appointed  by  Heaven,  and  removed 
you  to  this  distant  abode,  that  you  might  he  near 
the  ministers  who  had  served  in  our  honoured 
rcapital)\  and  (learn)  their  much  obedience," 

'The  king  says.  "  I  declare  to  you,  ye  numerous 
officers  of  Yin,  now  I  have  not  put  you  to  death. 
and  therefore  I  reiterate  the  declaration  of  my 
charged     1  have  now  built  this  great  city  here  in 

'  Yen  was  the  name  of  a  lerriiory,  corresponding  lo  tlic  piesent 
diorict  of  JCAH'fiu,  in  Shan-lung.  1'hc  wild  tribe  inhabiting  it, 
had  jotoed  with  WQ-k&ng  and  the  king's  uncles  a  few  years  before; 
and  the  cnisliing  of  the  Yen  bad  t>een  ilie  last  act  in  the  sup- 
{trcuion  of  ihcir  rebellion. 

*  The  royal  domain  of  Yin,  which  had  be«n  alloiied  to  Wfl-klng 
and  tlie  king's  three  uncles. 

*  Hau.     There  were,  no  doubt,  at  (his  time  many  ministers  and 
cert  from  ilia  in  Lo ;    but  the  duke  had  intended  that  they 

Jd  in  ihe  mass  remove  from  (he  old  to  the  new  capital. 

*  The  chaiigc  which  had  been  delivered  on  the  first  icmoval  of 
many  of  ibem  to  (be  neighbourhood  ol'  Lo. 
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Lo,  considering  that  there  was  no  (central)  place  in 
which  to  receive  my  guests  from  the  four  quarters, 
and  also  that  you.  ye  numerous  officers,  mij^ht  here 
with  zealous  activity  perform  the  part  of  ministers 
to  us,  with  the  entire  obedience  (ye  would  learn). 
Ye  have  still  here,  I  may  say,  your  grounds,  and 
may  still  rest  in  your  duties  and  dwellings.  If  you 
can  reverently  obey,  Heaven  will  favour  and  com- 
passionate you.  If  you  do  not  reverently  obey,  you 
shall  not  only  not  have  your  lands,  but  I  will  also 
carry  to  the  utmost  Heaven's  inflictions  on  your 
persons.  Now  you  may  here  dwell  in  your  villages. 
and  perpetuate  your  families ;  you  may  pursue  your 
occupations  and  enjoy  your  j'cars  in  this  Lo ;  your 
children  also  will  prosper ; — (all)  from  j-our  being 
removed  here." 

*  The  king  says — ' ;  and  again  he  says,  "  Whatever 
1  may  now  have  spoken  is  on  account  of  (my  anxiety 
about)  your  residence  here." ' 


Book  XV.     Against  Luxurious  Ease. 

The  name  of  lliis  Book  is  taken  from  two  characters  in  the  first 
sictitente  ol  il,  which  art-  ilie  kcy-nolc  of  ibe  whole.  3l  U  dassi- 
fivd  amon}^  llic  '  ]n^tructioDS  '  of  iLiir  Shfi,  and  was  addressed  to 
king  A'ASng  by  ihe  duke  of  A'au  soon  after  he  had  resigned  ihe 
administration  of  the  government  into  his  hands. 

There  arc  six  pause^^  in  the  course  of  the  address,  which  is  resumed 
always  with  '  Ttir  duke  of  A'iu  said,  "  Oh." '  This  suggests  » 
division  into  seven  cliapiers. 

In  the  first,  ihe  duke  suggests  to  ilie  king  lo  find  a  nile  for  himself 
in  ihc  labuiious  (oils  thai  devolve  on  llic  liusbatidman.  In  the 
second,  he  refers  lo  the  long  reigns  of  tliree  of  the  Yin  sovereigns. 


'  'i'hcre  are  probably  some  sentences  lost  here. 
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lad  ihc  sbon  reigns  oTotlieis,  ns  illustniling  bow-  the  blessing  of 
'  Weave n  rests  on  the  diligent  monarcli.    In  the  third,  the  example 
oT  tbetr  own  lungs,  TbSi,  A'l,  and  W&a,  is  adducnl  with  the 
vaSDc  objecL     In  llie  fourlli,  the  duke  addresses  the  king  directir, 
F«nd  exhorts  him  to  follow  the  pattern  of  king  Wan,  and  flee  fiom 
that  of  Aau-hstn.     In  die  Efih,  he  sttinulales  him,  hy  rcferenct^ 
to  andcnt  prei^cdcnls,  to  adopt  liis  counsels,  and  shon's  the  e\'il 
effrtU  thai  will  Ibllow  if  he  refuse  Iq  do  so.     In  the  sixth,  he 
■riio*n  him,  by  the  cases  of  the  pood  'k.ivg't  of  Yin  and  of  kinp 
y^ia,  how  be  should  have  regard  lo  ihe  opinions  of  llie  common 
people,  and  gird  himNelf  to  diligence-     The  seventh  cImpCer  is  a 
single  admonition  that  the  king  should  lay  what  had  been  said 
lo  heart. 

1.  The  duke  of  Aau  said,  'Oil !  the  superior  man 
rests  in  this. — that  he  will  indulge  in  no  luxurious 
ease.  He  first  understands  how  the  pamfi]!  toil 
of  sowing  and  reaping  conducts  to  case,  anU  thus 
he  understands  how  the  lower  people  depend  on 
this  toil  (for  their  support).  1  have  observed  among 
ihe  lower  people,  that  where  tiac  parents  have 
diligently  laboured  in  sowing  and  reaping,  their  sons 
(often)  do  not  understand  this  painful  toil,  but 
abandon  themselves  to  ease,  and  to  village  slang. 
and  become  quite  disorderly.  Or  where  they  do 
not  do  so,  they  (still)  tlirow  contempt  on  their 
parents,  saying,  "  Those  old  people  have  heard 
nothing  and  know  nothing." ' 

2.  The  duke  of  A'4u  said.  '  Oh  !  1  have  heard 
that  aforetime  Aung  3"ng.  one  of  tlie  kings  of  Yin  ', 
was  grave,  humble,  reverential,  and  timorously 
cautious.  He  measured  himself  with  reference  to 
the  decree  of  Heaven,  and  cherished  a  reverent 
apprehension  in  governing  the  people,  not  daring 


'  Aung  3Bitg  mu  the  sacrificia]  title  of  ThSiwO.  the  seventh  ol 
dr  fciogs  of  Sbang  or  Yin,  who  reigned  *-c.  1637-1563. 
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to  indulge  in  useless  ease.*  It  was  thus  that  he  en- 
joyed the  ihroiie  seventy  and  five  years.  If  we  come 
to  the  time  of  K^o  ^iJ^g'*  ^^^  toiled  at  first  away 
from  the  court,  and  was  among  the  lower  people  -. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  occupied  the 
mourning  shed,  it  may  be  said  that  he  did  not  speak 
for  three  years.  (Aftenvards)  l\e  was  (still  inclined) 
not  to  speak;  but  when  he  did  speak,  his  words 
were  full  of  harmonious  (wisdom).  He  did  not  dare 
to  indulge  in  useless  ease,  but  admirably  and  tran- 
quilly presided  over  the  regions  of  Yin,  till  through- 
out them  all,  small  and  great,  there  was  not  a  single 
murmur.  It  was  thus  that  he  enjoyed  the  throne 
fifty  and  nine  years.  In  the  case  of  3il-/ia  \  he 
refused  to  be  king  unrighteously,  and  was  at  first 
one  of  the  lower  people.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  knew  on  what  they  must  depend  (for 
their  support),  and  was  able  to  exercise  a  protecting 
kindness  towards  their  masses,  and  did  not  dare  to 
treat  with  contempt  the  wifeless  men  and  widows. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  enjoyed  the  throne  tlvirly  and 
three  years.  The  kings  that  arose  after  these, 
from  their  birth  enjoyed  case.  Enjoying  ease  from 
their  binh,  they  did  not  know  the  painful  toil  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  and  had  not  heard  of  the  hard 
labours  of  the  lower  people.  They  sought  for 
nothing  but  excessive  pleasure:  and  so  not  one 
of  them  had  long  life.    They  (reigned)  for  ten  years, 


'  K&a  Qung  was  the  sacrificial  liile  of  Wft-iJng,  the  nirwteenlh 
sovereign  of  the  Yin  line,  who  reigned  b.  c.  1334-1366.  He  has 
already  appeared  in  ilie  8tli  and  gth  Books  of  r.iit  IV. 

'  ComparL'  Pan  IV,  viir,  seel.  3,  ch.  i. 

'  3^-*iA  ^^"as  the  iweniy-iirst  of  ihe  Yin  sovereigns,  and  reigned 

B-C.   U58-I336, 


for  seven  or  eight,  for  five  or  six,  or  perhaps  (only) 
for  three  or  four.' 

3.  The  duke  of  Aau  said.  '  Oh !  there  likewise 
were  king  Thai  and  king  A'i  of  our  own  Aau,  who 
were  humble  and  reverentially  cautious.  King  Win 
(Jressed  meanly,  and  gave  himself  to  the  work  of 
iranquillization  and  to  that  of  husbandry.  Admira- 
bly mild  and  beautifully  humble,  he  cherished  and 
protected  the  inferior  people,  and  showed  a  fostering 
kindness  to  the  wifeless  men  and  widows.  From 
morning  to  mid-day.  and  from  mid-day  to  sun- 
down, he  did  not  allow  himself  leisure  to  eat; — thus 
seeking  to  secure  the  happy  harmony  of  tlie  myriads 
of  the  people.  King  Wan  did  not  dare  to  go  to 
excess  in  his  excursions  or  his  hunting,  and  from 
the  various  states  he  would  receive  only  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  contribution.  The  appointment  (of 
Heaven)  came  to  him  in  the  middle  of  his  life', 
and  he  enjoyed  the  throne  for  fifty  years.'  * 

4.  The  duke  of  Aau  said.  '  Oh  I  from  this  time 
forward,  do  you  who  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
imitate  WAn's  avoiding  of  excess  in  his  sightseeing. 
his  indulgence  in  ease,  his  excursions,  his  hunting; 
and  from  the  myriads  of  the  people  receive  only  tlie 
correct  amount  of  contribution.  Do  not  allow  your- 
self the  leisure  to  say.  "  To-day  I  will  indulge  in 
pleasure."  This  would  not  be  holding  out  a  lesson 
to  the  people,  nor  the  way  to  secure  the  favour 
of  Heaven.  Men  will  on  the  contrary  be  prompt 
to  imitate  you  and  practise  evil.     Hecome  not  like 


'  This  can  uiily  be  un'd<r8lood  of  Win's  sut-ceeding  10  liis  t'aiiher 
as  duke  of  A'au  and  chief  of  the  West  in  u.  c.  1185.  He  died 
in  1 135,  leaving  U  lo  his  son  Wfl  to  o*'crlhrow  ihe  dpisty  of 
Shang. 
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ShAu  the  king  of  Yin,  who  went  quite  astray,  and 
became  abandoned  to  drunkenness." 

5.  The  duke  of  Aau  said,  '  Oh  !  I  have  heard 
it  said  that,  in  ihc  case  of  the  ancients,  (their 
ministers)  warned  and  admonished  them,  protected 
and  loved  them,  taught  and  instructed  tiiem;  and 
anion^j  the  people  there  was  hardly  one  who  would 
impose  on  them  by  extravagant  language  or  de- 
ceiving tricks.  If  you  will  not  listen  to  this  (and 
profit  by  it),  your  ministers  will  imitate  you.  and 
so  the  correct  laws  of  the  former  kings,  both  small 
and  great,  will  be  changed  and  disordered.  The 
people,  blaming  you,  will  disobey  and  rebel  in 
their  hearts; — yea,  ihcy  will  curse  you  with  their 
mouths.' 

6.  The  duke  of  X&u  said,  "Oh!  those  kings  of 
Yin.^ — Aung  ^ung,  K5o  ^img.  and  ^(i-i'iA.  with  king 
Wan  of  our  A'^u.— tliese  four  men  carried  their 
knowledge  Into  practice.  If  it  was  told  them,  "  The 
lower  people  murmur  against  you  and  revile  you." 
then  they  paid  great  and  reverent  attention  to  their 
conduct ;  and  with  reference  to  the  faults  imputed 
to  them  diey  said,  *'  Our  faults  are  really  so, "  thus 
not  simply  shrinking  from  the  cherishing  of  anger. 
If  yoi:  will  not  listen  to  this  (and  profit  by  it),  when 
men  with  extravagant  language  and  deceptive  tricks 
say  to  you,  "  The  lower  people  are  murmuring 
against  you  and  reviling  you."  you  will  believe  them. 
Doing  this,  you  will  not  be  always  thinking  of  your 
princely  duties,  and  will  not  cultivate  a  large  and 
generous  heart.  You  will  confusedly  punish  the 
guiltless,  and  put  the  innocent  to  death.  There 
will  be  a  general  murmuring,  which  will  be  con- 
centrated upon  your  person." 
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7,  The  duke  of  AUu  said,  '  Oh  !  let  the  king,  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  throne,  make  a  study  of  these 
tilings.' 


Book  XV'I.     The  Pkince  Siirii. 


Tmi  words  'Prince  Shib"  occur  at  itie  ^conimcticemeiu  of  llie 
Book,  anti  are  lakm  as  its  title.  Shih  was  the  name  of  the 
dake  of  Shao,  the  author  of  nook  xii.  To  him  the  address 
or  luuiouncement  hero  preserved  was  delivered,  and  his  name  is 
not  an  mappro}>naic  title  for  it. 

The  common  view  of  Chinese  critics  is  llial  the  duke  of  Shilo  had 
snnounced  his  purpose  lo  withdraw  from  ofiice  on  account  of 
his  age,  when  the  liukc  of  A"au  persua<Jcd  him  to  remain  at  his 
po»l,  and  thai  the  reasons  which  he  set  before  him  were  recorded 
in  this  Book.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  the  Language  is  far 
frooi  clearly  indicating  it.  A  few  expressions,  indeed,  may  be 
taken  as  intimaiing  a  wish  ihat  Shih  shoultl  continue  al  court, 
but  some  violence  has  lo  be  put  upon  them, 

I  hat-e  divided  ttte  whole  iiUo  four  chapters,  but  (he  t\vo  principal 
ideas  in  the  address  arc  lliese : — that  the  favour  of  Heaven  can 
be  permanently  secured  for  a  dynasty  only  hy  the  virtue  of  its 
sovereigns  ;  and  that  thai  virtue  is  secured  mninly  hy  the  counsels 
uid  help  of  virtuous  ministers.  The  ablest  sovereigns  of  Shang 
arc  menlioncd,  and  the  ministers  by  whose  aid  it  w-is,  in  a  great 
measore,  that  they  became  what  they  were.  The  cases  of  Wan 
and  Wft  of  their  own  djnasty,  similarly  aided  by  able  men,  are 
adduced  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  speaker  adverts  to  the  ser- 
vices which  they — ^thc  two  dukes — had  already  rendered  10  their 
£OYer(!ign,  and  insists  that  they  must  go  on  to  the  end,  and 
accompiisli  s'ill  greater  things. 

I.  The  duke  of  A'au  spoke  to  tlic  following 
eflfect : — 'Prince  Shih.  He*aven,  unpitying,  sent 
down  ruin  on  Yin.  Yin  has  lost  its  appointment 
(lo  the  throne),  which  our  House  of  A'au  has  re- 
ceived.   I  do  not  dare,  however,  to  say,  as  if  I  knew 


it,  "  The  foundation  will  ever  truly  abide  in  pros- 
perity. If  Heaven  aid  sincerity," — '.  *  Nor  do 
I  dare  to  say,  as  if  I  knew  it,  "  The  end  will  Issue  iu 
our  misfortunes."  Oh  !  you  have  said,  O  prince, "'  It 
depends  on  ourselves."  1  also  do  not  dare  to  rest 
in  the  favour  of  God,  not  forecasting  at  a  distance 
the  terrors  of  Heaven  tn  the  present  lime,  when 
there  is  no  murmuring  or  disobedience  among  the 
people;* — (the  issue)  is  with  men.  Should  our 
present  successor  to  his  fathers  prove  greatly  unable 
to  reverence  (I  leaven)  above  and  (the  people)  below, 
and  .so  bring  to  an  end  the  glory  of  his  predecessors, 
could  we  In  (the  retirement  of)  our  families  be 
Ignorant  of  it  ?  The  favour  of  Heaven  is  not  easily 
preserved;  Heaven  is  difficult  to  be  depended  on. 
Men  lose  its  favouring  appointment,  because  they 
cannot  pursue  and  carry  out  the  reverence  and 
brilliant  virtue  of  iheir  forefathers.*  Now  1,  Tan. 
the  little  child,  am  not  able  to  make  (the  king) 
correct.  I  would  simply  conduct  him  to  the  glory  of 
his  fathers,  and  make  him.  who  is  my  young  charge, 
partaker  of  that.'  He  also  said,  '  Heaven  is  not  to 
be  trusted.  Our  course  is  only  to  seek  the  pro- 
longation of  the  virtue  of  the  Tranquillizing  king, 
that  Heaven  may  not  find  occasion  to  remove  its 
favouring  decree  which  king  W3n  received.'* 

2.  The  duke  said,  *  IVince  Shih,  I  have  heard 
that  aforetime,  when  Tliang  the  Successful  had 
received  the  appointment  (to  the  throne),  he  had 
with  him  I  Yin,  making  (his  virtue)  like  that  of 
great    Heaven;*    that   Thai   AlA   had   (the   same 


'  The  text  is  here  tlcfcctivc;  or  perhaps  ihe  speaker  purposely 
left  his  meaning  only  half  expressed. 


I    Yin),   the    PAo-hang';     that    Thfli-wG «    had    \ 
Alh '  and  AV/in   Mii^,  through  whom  (his   virtue) 
was    made    to  afifecl   God,*   and   Wfi   Hsien*  who 
rcjjulated  the  royal   House;    that  ^il-yl^  had  \Vu 
Hsicn's  son;  and  that  Wii-ting  had   Kan   Phan*. 
(These  ministers)  carried  out  (their  principles),  and 
displayed   (dieir    merit),  preserx'ing  and  regulating 
ihe  dynasty  of  Yin,  so   that,  while  its  ceremonies 
lasted,  (those  sovereigns),  when  deceased,  were  as- 
sessors to  Heaven*,*  and  its  duration  extended  over 
many  xfears.    Heaven  thus  determinately  maintained 
its  favouring  appointment,  and  Shang  was  replen- 
ished with  men.     The  various  heads  of  great  sur- 
names and  members  of  the  royal  House,  holding 
employments,  all  held  fast  their  virtue,  and  showed 
an  anxious  solicitude  (for  the  kingdom).    The  smaller 
ministers,  and  the  guardian  princes  in  the  Hiku  and 
Tien  domains,  hurried  about  on  their  services.    Thus 
did  they  all  exert  their  virtue  and  aid  their  sove- 
reign, so  that  whatever  affairs  he.   the   One   man. 
bad  in   hand,  throughout  the  land,  an   entire  faith 
was  reposed  in  their  justice  as  in  the  indications  of 
the  shell  or  the  divining  stalks.'* 

The  duke  said. '  Prince  Shih,  Heaven  gives  length 
of  Ua)*s  to  tlie  just  and  the  intelligent;  (it  was  thus 

'  See  Part  IV,  v,  *ecl.  i,  ch.  i,  where  1  Yin  is  c*Ucd  A-liing, 
nearl>  =  p3o-hing. 

'  *rhai-wfl  Is  the  A'ung  3ung  or  lasi  Book,     t  A'ih  would  be  a 
■on  or  grandson  or  I  Yin.     Of  XHn  HQ  we  know  only  what  in 
here, 
Sft-yi  was  ihe  cievcnth  Yin  sovereign,  reigning  B.r.  1575-1507. 
We  know  of  WCi  Elsiea  only  that  he  was  3Q->'i's  minUtcr. 

'  See  Part  IV,  viii,  seci.  3,  ch.  i. 

*  Thai   is,  lKe>'  were  associated  vith  Heaven  in  the  sacrifices 
loU. 


that  those  ministers)  maintained  and  r^ulatcd  th^ 
dynasty  of  Yin.*  He  who  came  last  to  the  throne 
granted  by  Ffeaven  was  extinguished  by  its  terrors. 
Do  you  think  of  the  distant  future,  and  we  shall 
have  the  tlecree  (in  favour  of  AVui)  made  sure,  and 
its  good  government  will  be  brilliantly  exliibited  in 
our  newly-founded  slate.' 

3.  The  duke  said,  *  Prince  Shih.  aforetime  when 
God  was  inflicting"  calamity  (on  Yin),  he  encouraged 
anew  the  virtue  of  the  Tranquillizing  king,  till  at 
last  the  great  favouring  decree  was  concentrated  in 
his  person.  (Hut)  that  king  WSn  was  able  to  con- 
ciliate and  unite  the  portion  of  the  great  kingdom 
which  we  came  to  possess,  was  owing  to  his  having 
(such  ministers)  as  his  brother  of  Kwo,  Hung  YAo. 
San  I-shang.  Thtii  Tien,  and  Nan-kung  Kwo.' 

He  said  further,  '  But  for  the  ability  of  those  men 
to  go  and  conic  in  his  affairs,  developing  his  constant 
lessors,  there  would  have  been  no  benefits  descend- 
ing from  king  Wan  on  the  people.  And  it  also 
was  from  the  determinate  favour  of  Heaven  tliat 
there  were  these  men  of  firm  virtue,  and  acting  ac- 
cording to  their  knowledge  of  the  dread  majesty  of 
Heaven,  to  give  themselves  to  enlighten  king  Win, 
and  lead  him  forward  to  his  high  distinction  and  uni- 
versal rule,  till  his  fame  reached  the  ears  of  Cod.  and 
he  received  the  appointment  that  had  been  Yin's.* 
There  were  .still  four  of  those  men  who  led  on  king 
WCi  to  the  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom, and  afterwards,  along  with  him,  in  great  reve- 
rence of  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  slew  all  his  enemies.* 
These  four  men.  moreover,  made  king  Wd  so  illus- 
trious that  his  glory  overspread  the  kingdom,  and 
(the  people)  universally  and  greatly  proclaimed  his 
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virtue.     Now  with  me  Tan.  tlie  little  child,  it  is  as 

if   I  were    Hoatliig  on   a  great   stream  : — with  you, 

O  Shih,  let  me  from  this  time  endeavour  to  cross 

U-    Our  young  sovereign   is  (powerless),  as  if  he 

Had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne.     Yon   must  by 

no  means  lay  the  whole  burden  on  me ;  and  if  you 

draw  yourself  up  without  an  effort  to   supply  my 

deficiencies,  no  good  will  flow  to  the  people  from 

our  age  and   experience.     We  shall  not  hear  the 

voices  of  the  phoenixes*,  and  how  much  less  can  it 

be  thought  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  (the  king's 

virtue)  equal  (to  Heaven)  !'* 

The  duke  said,  *  Oh !  consider  well  these  things, 
O  prince.  We  have  received  the  appointment  to 
which  belongs  an  unlimited  amount  of  blessing,  but 
having  great  difficulties  attached  to  it.  What  I 
announce  to  you  are  counsels  of  a  generous  large- 
ness.— I  cannot  allow  the  successor  of  our  kings 
to  go  astray." 

4.  The  duke  said.  '  The  former  king  laid  bare  his 
heart,  and  gave  full  charge  to  you.  constituting  you 
one  of  the  guides  and  patterns  for  the  people,  saying, 
■■  Do  you  with  intelligence  and  energy  second  and 
help  the  king;  do  you  with  sincerity  support  and 
convey  forward  the  great  decree.  Think  of  the 
virtue  of  king  Win,  and  enter  greatly  into  his 
boundless  anxieties.'" 

The  duke  said,  'What  I  tell  you,  O  prince,  are 
my  sincere  thoughts.  O  Shih,  the  Grand-Protector, 
if  you  can  but  reverently  survey  with  me  the  decay 
and  great  disorders  of  Yin,  and  thence  consider  the 


*  At  a  token  of  tlie  goodness  of  (be  govcnuncut  and  the  gcuctul 
pra^ieritf.     See  Pan  11,  iv,  cb.  3. 
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dread  majesty  of  Heaven  (which  warns)  us! — A* 
I  not  to  be  believed  thai  I  must  reileiaie  my  \vords^=3 
I  simply  say,  "'  The  estabJishment  (of  our  dynast)- 
rests  with  us  two."  Do  you  agree  v>'nh  me  ?  Ther^ 
you  (also)  will  say,  '*  It  rests  with  us  two."  And 
the  favour  of  Heaven  has  come  to  us  so  largely ; — 
it  should  be  ours  to  feel  as  if  we  could  not  suf- 
ficiently respond  to  it.  U  you  can  but  reverently 
cultivate  your  virtue  (now),  and  bring  to  light  our 
men  of  eminent  abihty,  then  when  you  resign  (your 
position)  to  some  successor  in  a  time  of  established 
security,  (I  will  interpose  no  objection.) 

'  Oh !  it  is  by  the  earnest  service  of  us  two  that 
wc  have  come  to  the  prosperity  of  the  present  day. 
We  must  both  go  on,  abjuring  all  idleness,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  king  W^n,  till  it  has  grandly 
overspread  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  corners  of  the 
sea.  and  the  sunrising,  there  shall  not  be  one  who  is 
disobi'.dient  to  the  nile  (of  A'Au).* 

The  duke  said,  '  O  prince,  have  I  not  spoken  in 
accordance  with  reason  in  these  many  declarations  ? 
I  am  only  influenced  by  anxiety  about  (the  appoint- 
ment of)  Heaven,  and  about  the  people.' 

The  duke  said,  *  Oh  !  you  know,  O  prince,  the 
ways  of  the  people,  how  at  the  beginning  they  can 
be  (all  we  could  desire) ;  but  it  is  the  end  (that  is 
to  be  thought  of).  Act  in  careful  accordance  with 
this  fact.  Go  and  reverently  exercise  the  duties  of 
your  office." 
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Book  XVII.     The  Charge  to  A'UNG  of  ^u\j. 

^haI  was  the  name  of  ihc  small  stntc  or  lerritor}*,  which  had  been 
conTerred  on  Tfl,  ilie  nexi  j-ounger  broiher  of  ihe  duke  of  A'du. 
TT>e  pune  still  remains  in  tlw  tJistrici  of  Shang-^ihai,  depart- 
ment ^6-nuig.  Ho-naD.  Til  was  deprived  of  his  state  because 
of  fata  complicil)*  in  thu  rcbcLtbn  of  \VQ-;<^iig;  but  it  was 
sobscqucnt!)'  restored  to  his  bon  TIQ  by  this  charf;e.  HCl  h 
Hltc  called  Aong.  ihat  term  simply  denoting  his  place  in  ihe 
roll  of  his  brothers  or  cousins.  Kin^-  A*Ai\ng  and  Hfl  were 
cousiiH, — 'brothers'  according  to  Chinese  usage  of  terms,  antl 
being  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  called  3l>^i  A'uiig,  '  the 
cond  or  }"Oungcr  broihcr,^-of  3hAi.' 
The  Book  consists  of  two  chapters.  The  former  is  of  the  nature 
ot  a  preface,  fiiving  the  delailB  necessary  to  explain  the  ap- 
poinuneot  of  HO.  The  second  conuins  the  king's  charge, 
deli^'ercd  in  his  name  by  the  duke;  of  /Civ,  directing  Htl  how 
,  ID  conduct  himself,  so  that  he  might  blot  out  the  metnoiy  of  his 
r's  in)«deeds,  and  win  the  praise  of  the  king. 

K  When  the  tlnke  of  A'^u  was  in  the  place  of 
prime  minister  and  directed  all  the  ofificers,  the 
(kings)  uncles  spread  abroad  an  (evil)  report,  in 
consequence  of  which  (the  duke)  put  to  death  the 
prince  of  Kwan  in  Shang ' ;  confined  the  prince  of 
3hAi  in  Kwo-lin  *,  with  an  attendance  of  seven 
chariots  ;  and  reduced  the  prince  of  Hwo^  to  be  a 
private  man,  causing  his  name  to  be  erased  from 
the  registers  for  Uirce  years.     Tiie  son  of  the  prince 

'  The  prince  of  Kwan — toireJiponJing  to  the  present  A'Aang 
A'au,  department  Khii-fSng,  Ho-nan — was  ihc  third  of  the  sons 
orUng  Wan,  and  older  iban  ihe  duke  of  A'au.  The  Shang  where 
be  was  put  to  deatti  was  probably  what  had  been  the  capital  of 
ibe  Sliang  kings. 

'  We  do  not  know  where;  Kwo-lin  was. 

'  The  name  of  Hwo  remains  in  Hwo  A'Su,  dciKirimcnt  Fliing- 
yaoig,  Shan-luit.  The  prince  of  Mno  was  the  eighth  of  \\'in's 
lotta. 
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of  3hfli  having-  displayed  a  reverent  virtue,  the  duke 
nf  A'au  made  him  a  high  minister,  and  when  his 
father  died,  requested  a  decree  from  tlie  king,  in- 
vesting him  with  the  country  of  3^5.1. 

2.  'The  king  speaks  to  this  effect: — "  My  little 
child.  Hfi.  you  follow  the  virtue  (of  our  ancestors). 
and  have  changed  from  the  conduct  (of  your  father); 
you  are  able  to  take  heed  to  your  ways ; — I  there- 
fore appoint  you  to  be  a  marquis  in  the  east.  Go 
to  your  fief,  and  be  reverent  ] 

"  In  order  that  you  may  cover  the  faults  of  your 
father,  be  loyal,  be  filial'.  Urge  on  your  steps  in 
your  own  way,  diligent  and  never  idle,  and  so  shall 
you  hand  down  an  example  to  your  descendants. 
Follow  the  constant  lessons  of  your  grandfather 
l<ing  Win,  and  be  not,  like  your  father,  disobedient 
to  the  royal  orders. 

"Great  Heaven  has  no  partial  affections; — it  helps 
only  the  virtuous.*  The  people's  hearts  have  no 
unchanging  attachment; — they  cherish  only  the  kind. 
Acts  of  goodness  are  different,  but  they  contribute 
in  common  to  good  order.  Acts  of  evil  are  different, 
but  they  contribute  in  common  to  disorder.  Be 
cautious ! 

"  In  giving  heed  to  the  beginning  think  of  the 
end; — the  end  will  then  be  without  distress.  If  you 
do  not  think  of  the  end,  it  will  be  full  of  distress, 
even  of  tht^  greatest. 

"  Exert  yourself  to  achieve  your  proper  merit. 
Seek  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  your  neighbours. 


'  HG's  father  had  not  been  filial.  When  he  is  toli  lo  be  filial, 
llivrc  underlies  itie  wurds  llic  idea  of  tlic  solidarity  of  the  faaiily. 
llis  copying  the  ctimplc  of  his  grandlalhcr  would  b>e  the  beW 
service  he  couhi  render  to  his  father. 


Be  a  fence  to  the  royal  House.  J,iv<:  in  amity 
with  your  bretliren.  Tranquillize  and  help  the 
lower  people. 

"  Follow  the  course  of  the  Mean,  and  do  not  by 
aiming  to  be  intelligent  throw  old  statutes  into 
confusion.  Watch  over  what  you  see  and  hear,  and 
do  not  for  one-sided  words  deviate  from  the  right 
niic.     Then  I,  the  One  man,  will  praise  you." 

'The  king  says,  "Oh!  my  little  child.  U<i,  go, 
and  do  not  idly  throw  away  my  charge.'" 


Book  XVIII.     The  Numerous  Rkoions. 

Thc  king  his  returned  lo  liis  capital  in  iriiunph,  having  pul  down 
rebellion  in  the  east,,  and  specially  cxlinguinhecl  the  state  or 
(ribe  of  Yen.  The  third  chapter  of  Book  xiv  contained  a 
refcrence  lo  an  ex|>edition  against  Yen.  Critics  arc  divided 
on  the  point  of  whether  ihe  expedition  memione<]  in  this  Book 
was  the  same  as  that,  or  another ;  and  our  sources  of  infomaiion 
are  not  sufTicicnl  lo  enable  u^  to  pronounce  positively  in  Ihc 
case.  If  we  may  credit  what  Moncius  saj-s,  the  Records  of 
the  Sb&  tlo  not  tell  u^  a  tithe  of  the  wars  carried  on  hy  the 
doke  of  A'iu  10  establish  the  new  dynasty: — '  He  smote  Yen, 
and  after  three  years  pnt  its  ruler  to  death.  He  drove  Fei-lien 
lo  a  comer  by  the  sen,  and  slew  him.  The  states  which  lie 
cxiingoisliicd  amounted  lo  fifty'  (Mcncius,  III.  ii,  ch.  9). 

However  ihii  point  he  settled,  on  the  occasion  when  the  announce- 
ment in  this  Rook  n-as  delivered,  a  great  assembly  of  princes 
and  rwbles — (he  old  officers  of  Yin  or  Shang,  and  chiefs 
from  many  regions — was  met  together.  They  are  all  supposed 
to  have  been  secretly,  if  not  openly,  in  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion  which  has  been  trampled  out,  and  to  grudge  to  yield 
submisston  to  the  rule  of  A'au.  The  king,  by  the  duke  of  A'au, 
jfeascaa  and  expostulntes  with  ihem.  He  insists  on  the  leniency 
with  which  they  had  been  ueated  in  the  past;  and  whereas 
ibey  might  be  saying  lint  A'au's  overthrow  of  the  Yin  dynasty 
was  a  UKurfiation,  he  shows  thxt  ii  wis  from  the  will  of  Heaven. 


The  hisiory  of  (h<  nation  is  then  reviewed,  and  it  is  made  to 
appear  thai  kin;;:  WA  had  displaced  Uie  kings  of  \'tn  or  Sliang, 
jusi  as  Thang,  llic  fuunder  uf  itic  Shaiig  dynasty,  hod  displaced 
these  of  H>i.i.  It  was  their  duty  tlicreforc  to  submit  to  Aau. 
If  ihRy  did  not  avail  ihcmselvcs  of  its  leniency,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  in  another  way. 
Havinjt  Urns  spoken,  the  duke  lunis.  in  the  fourth  of  the  five 
chapters  into  which  I  have  divided  the  Book,  and  addresses 
the  many  officers  of  llie  states,  and  especially  those  of  Vin,  who 
had  been  removed  to  Lo,  speaking  to  Ihem.  as  '  the  Numerous' 
Officers,'  after  the  style  of  Book  xiv.  Finally,  he  admonishes 
thi;m  all  that  it  is  time  to  begin  a  new  course.  II  they  do  well, 
it  will  be  well  with  them ;  if  they  continue  perverse,  they  will 
have  to  blame  ihcmsclvcs  for  the  consequenceii. 

I.  In  the  fifth  tiiunth,  cm  the  day  Tirig-hAi,  the 
kitig  arrived  from  Yen,  and  came  to  (HAo),  the 
honoured  (capital  of)  A'du.  The  duke  of  A'&u  said. 
'The  king;  speaks  to  the  following  effect:  "Ho!  I 
make  an  announcement  to  you  of  the  four  states, 
and  the  numerous  (otlier)  regions.  Ye  who  were  the 
officers  and  jieople  of  the  prince  of  Yin,  I  have  deah 
very  leniently  as  regards  your  lives,  as  ye  all  know. 
You  kept  reckoning  greatly  on  (some)  decree  of 
Heaven,  and  did  not  keep  with  perpetual  awe 
before  your  thoughts  (the  preservation  of)  your 
sacrifices'.* 

' "  God  sent  down  correction  on  Hsia,  but  the 
sovereign  (only)  increased  his  luxury  and  sloth,  and 
would  not  speak  kindly  to  the  people.  He  showed 
himself  dissolute  and  dark,  and  would  not  yield 
for  a  single  day  to  the  leadings  of  God : — this  is 
what  you  have  heard.*     He  kept  reckoning  on  the 


'  The  extinction  of  the  sacrifices  of  a  stale  ivas  its  utter  over- 
throw. None  were  left — or  if  some  mtj^ht  l>e  lefr.  none  of  them 
were  petmitted — to  continue  the  sacrifices  to  its  founder  and  his 


descendants. 
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decree  of  God  (in  his  favour),  and  did  not  cultivate 
the  means  for  the  people's  suppnrt.*  By  great 
inflictions  of  punishment  also  he  increased  the  dis- 
order of  the  states  of  Hsia.  The  first  cause  (of  his 
evil  course)  was  the  internal  misnile '.  which  made 
htm  unfit  to  deal  well  with  the  multitudes.  Nor  did 
be  endeavour  to  find  and  employ  men  whom  he  could 
respect,  and  who  might  display  a  generous  kindness 
to  the  people :  but  where  any  of  the  people  of  HsiA 
were  covetous  and  fierce,  he  daily  honoured  them. 
and  they  practised  cruel  tortures  in  the  cities. 
Heaven  on  this  sought  a  (true)  lord  fnr  the  people, 
and  made  its  distinguished  and  favouring  decree 
Kg^t  on  Thang  the  Successful,  who  punished  and 
destroyed  the  sovereign  of  Hsi.*!,*  Heaven's  refusal 
of  its  favour  (to  Hsii)  was  decided.  The  rightt^ous 
men  of  your  numerous  regions  were  not  permitted 
to  continue  long  in  their  posts  of  enjoyment,  and 
the  many  officers  whom  Hsifl's  (last  sovereign) 
honoured  were  unable  intelligently  to  maintain  the 
people  in  the  enjoyment  (of  their  lives),  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aided  one  another  in  oppressing  them,  till 
of  the  hundred  ways  of  securing  (prosperity)  they 
could  not  promote  (one). 

'"In  the  case  indeed  of  Thang  the  Successful,  it 
was  because  he  was  the  choice  of  your  numerous 
regions  that  he  sui>erseded  Hsi3,  and  became  the 
lord  of  the  people.  He  paid  careful  attention  to  the 
essential  virtue  (of  a  sovereign)',  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  people,  and  they  on  their  part  imitated  him 


'  The  vile  debaucheries  of  which  ^eh  was  guiltj  through  bis 
connexion  with  Ihe  no(onoU3  Mci-hst. 

'  Thai  tg,  to  benevolence  or  the  love  of  the  people. 
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and  were  stimulated.  From  him  down  to  Tl-yi. 
:he  sovereigns  all  made  their  virtue  illustrious,  and 
were  cautious  in  the  use  of  punishments; — thus  also 
exercising  a  stimulating  influence  (over  the  people). 
When  they,  having  examined  the  evidence  in 
criminal  cases,  put  to  death  those  chargeable  with 
many  crimes,  they  exercised  the  same  influence; 
and  they  did  so  also  when  ihey  liberated  tliose  who 
were  not  jiurposely  guilty.  But  when  the  throne 
came  to  your  (last)  sovereign,  he  could  not  with  (the 
good  will  of)  your  numerous  regions  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  favouring  decree  of  Heaven."  *  * 

2.  'Oh!  the  king  speaks  to  the  following  effect: — 
"  I  announce  and  declare  lo  you  of  the  numerous 
regions,  that  Heaven  had  no  set  purpose  to  do  away 
with  the  sovereign  of  HsiA  or  with  the  sovereign  of 
Yin.  But  it  was  the  case  that  your  (last)  ruler, 
being  in  possesion  of  your  numerous  regions, 
abandoned  himself  to  great  excess,  and  reckoned 
on  the  favouring  decree  of  Heaven,  making  trifling 
excuses  for  his  conduct.  And  so  in  the  case  of  the 
(last)  sovereign  of  Hsi&:  his  plans  of  government 
were  not  of  a  tendency  to  secure  his  enjoyment  (of 
the  kingdom),  and  Heaven  sent  down  ruin  on  him, 
and  the  chief  of  the  territory  (of  Shang)  put  an 
end  (to  the  line  of  HsiS).  In  truth,  the  last  sove- 
reign of  your  .Shang  was  luxurious  to  the  extreme 
of  luxury,  while  his  plans  of  government  showed 
neither  purity  nor  progress,  and  thus  Heaven  sent 
down  such  ruin  on  him  '.* 


'  There  must  have  been  something  remarkable  in  ihe  closii^ 
period  of  A'Su-lisin's  lii»ior>-.  lo  wliich  lUe  duke  alludes  in  tlie 
subscqiieni  specificaiion  of  five  years.  We  do  noi  know  ih« 
cvcnia  of  tlit-  limes  Hiflicicntly  to  nay  wbat  ii  was. 
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'  "  The  wise,  through  not  thinking,  become  foolish. 
and  the  fcwiish.  by  ihinking.  become  wise.  Heaven 
for  five  years  waited  kindly,  and  forbore  with  ihe 
descendant  (of  Thang),  to  sec  if  he  would  indeed 
prove  himself  the  ruler  of  the  people ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  him  dcser\'ing  to  be  regarded.  Heaven 
then  sought  among  your  nimicrous  regions,  making 
a  great  impression  by  its  terrors  to  stir  up  some  one 
who  would  look  (reverently)  to  it,  but  in  all  your 
re^ons  there  was  not  one  deserving  of  its  favouring 
regard.  But  there  were  the  kings  of  our  A'^-u,  who 
treated  well  the  multiludes  of  tlie  people,  and  were 
able  to  sustain  the  burden  of  virtuous  (government). 
They  could  preside  over  (all  scn-iccs  to)  spirits  and 
to  Heaven.*  Heaven  thereupon  instnictcd  us,  and 
increased  our  excellence,  made  choice  of  us,  and  gave 
ns  Uic  decree  of  Yin,  to  rule  over  your  numerous 
regions." '  * 

3.  ■ "  Why  do  I  now  presume  to  make  (these)  many 
declarations  ?  I  have  dealt  very  leniently  as  regards 
the  lives  of  you,  the  people  of  these  four  states. 
Why  do  you  not  show  a  sincere  and  generous  obedi- 
ence in  your  numerous  regions  ?  Why  do  you  not 
aid  and  co-operate  with  the  kings  of  our  A'Au,  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  Heaven's  favouring  decree? 
You  now  still  dwell  in  your  dwellings,  and  cultivate 
your  fields ; — why  do  you  not  obey  our  kings,  and 
consolidate  llie  decree  of  Heaven  ?  The  paths 
which  you  tread  arc  continually  those  of  disquietude: 
— have  you  in  your  hearts  no  love  for  yourselves? 
do  you  refuse  so  greatly  to  acquiesce  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  Heaven?  do  you  triflingly  reject  that 
decree  ?  do  you  of  yourselves  pursue  unlawful 
courses,  scheming  (by  your  alleged  reasons)  for  the 
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approval  of  upright  men  ?  I  simply  instructed  you. 
antl  pulilislied  my  announcement ' ;  with  trembHngf 
awe  I  secured  and  confined  (the  chief  criminals) : — 
I  have  done  so  twice  and  for  three  times.  But  if 
you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  leniency  with 
which  I  have  spared  your  lives,  i  will  proceed  to 
severe  punishments,  and  put  you  to  death.  It  is 
not  that  we,  the  sovereigns  of  K&u,  hold  it  virtuous 
to  make  you  untranquil,  but  it  is  you  yourselves 
who  accelerate  your  crimes  (and  sufferings)."' 

4-  '  The  king  says,  "  Oh  !  ho  [  I  tell  you,  ye  many 
officers  of  the  various  regions,  and  you,  ye  many 
officers  of  Yin.  now  have  ye  been  hurrying  about, 
doing  service  to  my  overseers  for  five  years.  There 
are  among  yon  the  inferior  assistants,  the  chiefs,  and 
the  numerous  directors,  small  and  great ; — see  that  ye 
all  attain  to  the  discharge  of  yovir  duties.  Want  of 
harmony  (in  the  life)  rises  from  (the  want  of  it  in) 
one's  (inner)  self; — strive  to  be  harmonious.  Want 
of  concord  in  your  families  (arises  from  the  want 
of  it  in  your  conduct) ; — strive  to  be  harmonious. 
When  intelligence  rules  in  your  cities,  then  will  you 
be  proved  to  be  attentive  to  your  duties.  Do  not 
be  afraid.  1  pray  you,  of  the  evil  ways  (of  tlie 
people):  and  moreover,  by  occupying  your  offices 
with  a  reverent  harmony,  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
select  from  your  cities  individuals  on  whose  assist- 
ance you  can  calculate.  You  may  thus  long  con- 
tinue in  this  city  of  Lo'-,  cultivating  your  fields. 
Heaven  will  favour  and  compassionate  you,  and  we. 


'  Referring  probably  to  '  the  Great  Announcement'  in  Book  vH. 

*  It  would  almost  seem  from  this  ihal  the  atinoonccment  was 
mn6e  in  Lo;  ,itk1  some  critics  have  argued  that  Lo  was  'the 
honoured  capital '  in  ihe  first  senicnce. 
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the  sovereigns  of  A'Sti,  will  greatly  help  you,  and 
confer  rewards,  selectinj^  you  to  stand  in  our  royal 
court.  Only  be  attentive  to  your  duties,  and  you 
may  rank  among  our  great  officers." 

'The  king  says,  "Oh!  ye  numerous  officers,  if 
you  cannot  exhort  one  another  to  pay  a  sincere 
regard  to  my  charges,  it  will  further  show  that  you 
are  unable  to  honour  your  sovereign :  and  all  the 
people  will  (also)  say,  *We  will  not  honour  him." 
Thus  will  yc  be  proved  slothful  and  perverse, 
greatly  disobedient  to  the  royal  charges.  Through- 
out your  numerous  regions  you  will  bring  on  your- 
selves the  terrors  of  Heaven,  and  I  will  then  inflict 
on  you  its  punishments,  removing  you  far  from  your 
country." ' 

5-  '  The  king  sa)'s.  "  [  do  not  (wish  to)  make 
these  many  declarations,  but  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  awe 
that  I  lay  my  commands  before  you."  He  further 
says,  "You  may  now  make  a  (new)  beginning.  If 
you  cannot  reverently  realize  the  harmony  (which  I 
enjoin),  do  not  (hereafter)  murmur  against  me. ' ' 


XIX.    The  Establishment  of  Govf.rnmf.nt. 

The  phrase.  '  the  Kstablishmenl  o(  Govemmenl,'  occurs  se^'eral 
times  in  the  course  of  tl>e  Book,  and  is  thence  l»kcn  to  de- 
nominate il, — appropriate]?  enougli.  The  subject  irL'atcd  of 
throi^bool,  is  how  good  govtrnroenl  may  be  established. 

Some  Chinese  crilics  mainlain  t!ial  tlie  text  as  it  stands  is  very 
confoscd,  'head  and  taJJ  in  disorder,  and  vilhout  connexion,' 
Bnd  rarious  re-arrangements  of  il  h-ivc  been  jiroposcd,  for 
which,  however,  ibcre  is  no  manuscript  authoriiy.  Keeping 
to  the  received  text,  and  diiiding  il  into  six  chapters,  wc  may 
iLdopt  a  Bumniary  of  its  conicnts  approt-ed  by  the  editors  of 
ibe  ShA,  which  was  publisheil  tn  the  Yong-^ilng  rctgn  of  tlie 
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present  dynasty. — In  government  there  'a  nothing  more  im- 
poriani  than  the  employment  of  proper  men ;  and  when  such 
men  are  t>cinf;  sought,  ihc  first  care  should  be  for  those  to 
occupy  the  ihree  highest  positi&ns.  When  these  are  property 
filled,  all  the  other  offices  will  gel  iheir  right  men,  and  royal 
government  will  be  established.  The  appointment  of  the  officers 
of  business,  of  pastoral  oversiglil,  and  of  the  law,  is  the  great 
theme  of  the  whole  Book,  and  llif  cHncluding  words  of  rhapccr  i 
arc  lis  pulse, — may  be  fdt  throbbing  cvcrj-whcrc  in  all  the  senti- 
ments. Chapters  2  and  3  illustrate  the  stibjccl  from  the  history 
nf  the  dynasties  of  Ilsia  and  Sliang ;  and  in  chapter  4  it  is 
shown  how  kings  Win  and  Wfl  selected  their  officers,  and 
initiated  the  happy  stale  which  was  siill  continuing.  In  chapter  5 
there  is  set  foriii  the  duty  of  iHe  kinfj  to  put  away  from  him 
men  of  arlful  tongues ;  to  employ  the  good,  distinguished  by 
ihdr  habits  of  viriuc ;  to  be  always  well  prepared  for  war;  and 
Ic  Ijc  very  careful  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  litigations. 
Chapter  6  seems  to  have  hardly  any  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  the  D(X)1{,  and  is  protiably  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  lo^ 
Books  of  the  Shft,  that  has  got  tacked  on  to  this. 
The  Book  Ijelongs  to  the  class  of  '  Instruction's'  and  van  made, 
I  suppose,  after  the  duke  of  Alu  had  retired  from  his  regency- 

I.  The  duke  of  Aau  spoke  to  the  following; 
effect: — ^"  With  our  hands  to  our  heads  and  our 
heads  to  the  ground,  we  make  our  declarations  to 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  king  who  has  inherited  the 
throne/  In  such  manntT  accordingly  all  (the  other 
ministers)  cautioned  the  king,  saying,  'In  close 
attendance  on  your  majesty  there  are  the  regular 
presidents',  the  regular  ministers-,  and  the  officers 
of  justice; — the  keepers  of  the  robes  (also),  and  the 
guards.'  The  duke  of  A'Su  said.  *  Oh !  admirable 
arc  these  (officers).  Few,  liowever,  know  to  be 
sufficiently  anNious  about  them.' 


'  We  must  understand  by  these  the  chiefs  or  presidents  vrho 
had  a  cenain  jurisdiction  over  several  slates  and  their  princes. 
*  The  high  ministers  of  Instruction,  Vh'm,  Works,  ice 
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2.  'Among  the  andcnts  who  exemplified  (this 
anxiety)  there  was  the  founder  of  the  Hsia  dynasty. 
When  his  House  was  in  its  greatest  strength,  he 
sought  for  able  men  who  ahoiild  honour  God  (in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties).*  (His  advisers),  when 
they  knew  of  men  thoroughly  proved  and  trust- 
worthy in  the  practice  of  the  nine  virtues ',  would 
then  presume  to  inform  and  instruct  their  sovereign, 
saying,  "  With  our  hands  to  our  heads  and  our 
heads  to  the  ground,  O  sovereign,  we  would  say. 
Let  (such  an  one)  occupy  one  of  your  high  offices : 
Let  (such  an  one)  be  one  of  your  pastors :  Let 
(such  an  one)  be  one  of  your  officers  of  justice. 
By  such  appointments  you  will  fulfil  your  duty  as 
sovereign.  If  you  judge  by  the  face  only,  and 
therefrom  deem  men  well  schooled  in  virtue,  and 
appoint  them,  then  those  three  |X>sitions  will  all 
be  occupied  by  unrighteous  individuals."  The  way 
of  Aleh,  however,  was  not  to  obser\*e  this  precedent. 
Those  whom  he  employed  were  cruel  men  ; — and  he 
left  no  successor.' 

3.  'After  this  there  was  Thang  the  Successful, 
who,  rising  to  the  throne,  grandly  administered  the 
bright  ordinances  of  God.*  He  employed,  to  fill 
the  three  (high)  positions,  those  who  were  equal  to 
them  :  and  those  who  were  called  possessors  of  the 
three  kinds  of  ability'  xvould  display  that  ability. 


*  See  chapler  3  of  *  the  Counsels  of  Kao-jao  '  in  Put  II. 

'  Some  suppose  that  m<'Ti  are  intended  h«re  who  possessed 
•  tbe  tibrec  vinucs  '  of  •  ihe  Great  Pla,n.'  I  think  rather  that  men 
»re  inWntied  w(k)  had  ulcnl«  and  \inuc  which  wouid  make  them 
eligible  to  tbe  three  highest  positions.  Than^  had  his  notice  fixed 
on  Mich  meu,  and  was  prt-pared  to  call  ihcm  to  office  al  the 
proper  time. 


He  then  studied  them  severely,  and  greatly  imitated 
them,  making  the  utmost  of  them  in  their  three 
positions  and  with  their  three  kinds  of  ability.  The 
people  in  the  cities  of  Shang  ^  were  thereby  all 
brought  to  harmony,  and  those  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  kingdom  were  !)roui;ht  yreatly  under  the 
influence  of  the  virtue  thus  displayed.  Oh!  when 
the  tlirone  came  to  Shiu,  his  character  was  all 
violence.  He  preferred  men  of  severity,  and  who 
deemed  cruelty  a  virtue,  to  share  with  him  in  the 
government  of  his  states ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
host  of  his  associates,  men  who  counted  idleness  a 
virtue,  shared  the  offices  of  his  court.  God  then 
sovereignly  punished  him,  and  caused  us  to  possess 
the  great  land,  enjoy  the  favouring  decree  which 
Shau  had  (afore)  received,  and  govern  all  tlie  people 
in  tlieir  myriad  realms,'  * 

4.  *  Then  subsequently  there  were  king  WSn  and 
king  Wo,  who  knew  well  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  put  in  ihe  three  positions,  and  saw  clearly  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  tlie  three  grades  of  abiUty. 
Thus  they  could  employ  them  to  serve  God  with 
reverence,  and  appointed  them  as  presidents  and 
chiefs  of  the  people.  In  establishing  their  govern- 
ment, the  three  things  which  principally  concerned 
them  were  to  find  the  men  for  (high)  offices,  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  the  pastors.  (They  had  also) 
the  guards;  the  keepers  of  the  robes;  their  equerries; 
their  heads  of  small  departments;  their  personal 
attendants;  their  various  overseers ;  and  their  trea- 
surers. They  had  their  governors  of  tlie  larger  and 
smaller  cities  assigned  in  the  royal  domain  to  the 


'  That  U,  wiibin  ihe  royal  domaut. 
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nobles ;  iheir  men  of  arts  ^ ;  their  overseers  whose 
offices  were  beyond  the  court :  their  grand  historio- 
graphers ;  and  their  heads  uf  departments  ; — all  good 
men  of  constant  virtue. 

*(In  the  external  states)  there  were  the  Minister 
of  Instruction,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Minister 
of  Works,  with  the  many  officers  subordinate  to  them. 
Among  the  wild  tribes,  such  as  the  Wei,  the  Lft, 
and  the  A'^ng*,  in  the  three  Fo.  and  at  the  danger- 
ous passes,  they  had  wardens. 

*  King  Win  was  able  to  make  the  mJnds  of  those 
in  the  (three  high)  positions  his  own.  and  so  it  was 
that  he  established  those  regular  officers  and  super- 
intending pastors.  50  that  they  were  men  of  abilitj' 
and  virtue.  He  would  not  appear  hinisclf  In  the 
various  notifications,  in  litigations,  and  in  precau- 
tionary measures.  There  were  the  officers  and 
pastors  (to  attend  to  them),  whom  he  (simply) 
taught  to  be  obedient  (to  his  wishes),  and  not  to 
be  disobedient.  (Yea),  as  to  litigations  and  pre- 
cautionary measures,  he  (would  seem  as  if  he)  did 
not  presume  to  know  about  them.  He  was  followed 
by  king  Wd,  who  carried  out  his  work  of  settle- 
ment, and  did  not  presume  to  supersede  his  right- 
eous and  virtuous  men.  but  entered  into  his  plans, 
and  employed,  as  before,  those  men.  Thus  it  was 
that  they  unitedly  received  (his  vast  inheritance.' 

*  AH  who  employed  tiitir  arts  in  the  service  of  ihe  govemmcni; — 
officer*  of  prayer,  clerks,  archers,  charioteers,  doctors,  diviners,  and 
the  practi&ers  of  the  various  mectianical  arts,  &c. 

■  Compare  what  is  said  in  '  the  Speech  at  Mfl,"  ch.  i.  The 
Xiiatg  %K  not  mentioni.'d  ihcrc.  It  would  seem  to  he  the 
nunc  of  a  wild  tribe.  Ttie  three  Po  had  all  beeu  capiialb  of  the 
Sbang  kings,  and  their  people  required  the  special  attention  of 
tbe  sovereigns  of  Kin. 
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5.  '  Oh  I  young  son.  the  king,  from  this  time  fortl^ 
be  it  ours  to  establish  the  government,  appointing 
the  (high)  officers,  the  officers  of  the  laws,  and  the 
pastors; — be  it  ours  clearly  to  know  what  course^ 
are  natural  to  these  men.  and  then  fully  to  emplo>^ 
them    in    the   government,  that   they   may    aid   u^ 
in  the  management  of  the  people  whom  we   have 
received,  and  harmoniously  conduct  all   litigation* 
and   precautionary   measures.      And    let   us    never 
allow  others  to  come  between  us  and  them.     (Yea), 
in  our  ever>'  word  and  sjjeech,  let  us  be  thinking 
of  (these)  officers  of  complete  virtue,  to   regulate 
the  people  that  we  hnve  received. 

'Oh!  i.  Tan.  have  received  these  excellent  words 
of  others',  and  tell  them  all  to  you,  young  son,  the 
king.  From  this  time  forth,  O  accomplished  son 
(of  Wit),  accomplished  grandson  (of  Win),  do  not 
err  in  regard  to  the  litigations  and  precautionary 
measures  ;■ — let  the  proper  officers  manage  them. 
From  of  old  to  the  founder  of  Shang,  and  down- 
wards to  king  Wan  of  our  K^u,  in  establishing 
government,  when  they  ap])ointpd  (high)  officers, 
pastors,  and  officers  of  tlu-  laws,  they  settled  ihem 
in  their  positions,  and  allowed  them  to  unfold  their 
talents; — thus  giving  the  regulation  of  affairs  into 
their  iiands.  In  the  kingdom,  never  has  there  been 
the  establishment  of  government  by  the  employment 
of  ai'tful-longued  men ;  (with  such  men),  unlessoned 
in  virtue,  never  can  a  government  be  distinguished 
in  the  world.  From  this  time  forth,  in  establishing 
government,  make  no  use  of  artful-tongued  men, 

'  Probably  all  ;hc  oiher  officers  or  ministers  referred  to  m  ch.  i. 
They  arc  ihcrc  prepared  to  spe.ak  ihcir  views,  when  the  duke  oT 
A'iiu  lakes  all  the  discoursing  on  hinisclf. 
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but  (seek  for)  good  officers,  and  get  them  to  use 
all  their  powers  in  aiding  the  government  of  our 
co«ntr)*.  Now,  O  accomplished  son  (of  Wii), 
accomplished  grandson  (of  Wi'in),  young  son,  the 
king,  do  not  err  in  the  inaiter  of  litigations: — there 
are  the  officers  and  pastors  (to  attend  to  them). 

'Have well  arranged  (also)  your  military  accoutre- 
ments and  weapons,  so  that  you  may  go  forth  beyond 
the  steps  of  Yii,  and  traverse  all  under  the  sky,  even 
to  beyond  the  seas,  everywhere  meeting  with  sub- 
mission : — so  shall  you  display  the  bright  glory  of 
Wing  W5n.  and   render  more  illustrious  the  great 
achievements  of  king  Wil '. 

'Oh  !  from  this  time  forth,  may  (our)  future  kings. 
10  establishing  the  government,  be  able  to  employ 
men  of  constant  virtue  I* 

6.  The  duke  of  A'au  spoke  to  the  following 
effect: — 'O  grand  historiographer,  the  duke  of  Sfl, 
the  Minister  of  Crime,  dealt  reverently  with  all  the 
criminal  matters  that  came  before  him,  and  thereby 
perpetuated  the  fortunes  of  our  kingdom.  Here 
was  an  example  of  anxious  solicitude  (for  future 
ministers),  whereby  they  may  rank  with  him  in  the 
wdering  of  the  appropriate  punishments-'.' 


'  At  lb*  close  or  liis  address  to  princi.'  Shih,  Book  xvi,  the 
duke  of  Jl^u  breaks  all  at  once  into  a  uailike  mood,  as  he  docs 
iKff. 

'  I  have  said  in  the  introductory  note  that  this  chapter  does 
DOC  aceiQ  to  have  any  connexion  wiih  the  rest  of  the  Dook.  From 
a  pamge  in  the  3o  A'wan,  under  the  eleventh  year  of  dake  JTAlng, 
we  leant  ihai  a  S&  Fiin-shiU]^,  or  Fin-sh!lng  of  SQ.  n-as  .Minister 
oT Crime  to  king  WQ.  It  is  probabi)'  lo  him  thut  the  duke  here 
I  aliudes. 
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Book  XX.    The  Officers  of  KtH). 

'Tkk  Officers  of  A'nu'  coniains  a  general  outline  of  the  official 
system  of  llie  A'au  dynasty,  delailing  ihi;  names  and  functiont 
of  tlie  i>rinci|jal  ininislcrs  abcul  the  couri  and  ollicra,  to  whom, 
moreover,  various  counsels  arc  addressed  by  the  kin^  who  speaks 
in  il, — tiu  dfiuhl,  king  A'Mnp.  Chinese  critics  class  il  with  the 
*Iasiruclions'  of  the  ShQ,  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the  'An- 
nouncements.' 

There  is  no  mention  in  il  of  the  duke  of  JiTiiu ;  and  its  date  must 
therefore  be  in  some  year  after  he  had  retired  from  the  regency, 
and  resigned  the  government  into  the  king's  own  hands. 

The  Book  has  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  more  distinctly 
marki-d  than  they  arc  in  many  of  the  documents  in  the  Shfl. 
'i'he  whole  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first  is  intro- 
ductory, and  describes  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  when  the 
arrangemenls  of  the  official  system  were  announced.  In  ihe 
second,  the  king  refers  to  the  arrangements  of  former  dynasties. 
In  the  third,  he  sets  forth  the  principal  offices  of  Mate,  the 
ministers  of  which  had  tlietr  residence  at  court,  and  goes  on 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  provinces. 
The  two  oilier  chapters  contain  many  c.\cdlent  advices  to  ttie 
ministers  and  ofFicers  tu  discharge  their  duties  so  that  the 
foiiuncs  of  the  dynasty  might  be  consolidated,  and  no  dis' 
satisfaction  arise  among  ihc  myriad  states. 

1.  The  king  of  A'4u  broug:ht  the  myriad  regions 
(of  the  kinji;dom)  to  trariiqinllity ;  he  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  tlirough  tlie  Hau  and  Tien  tentires;  he 
punished  on  all  sides  the  chiefs  who  had  refused  to 
appear  at  court ;  thus  securing  the  repose  of  the 
millions  of  ihe  people,  and  all  the  (princes  in  the) 
six  tenures  acknowledging  his  virlue.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  lionourcd  capital  of  A'du,  and  strictly 
regulated  the  officers  of  the  administration. 

2.  The  king  said,  '  It  was  the  grand  method  of 
former  times  to  regulate  the  government  while  there 
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was  no  confusion,  and  to  secure  the  country  while 
there  was  no  danger."  He  said,  'YSo  and  Shun, 
having  studied  antiquity',  established  a  hundred 
officers.  At  court,  there  were  the  General  Reffu- 
lator  and  (the  President  of)  the  Four  Mountains; 
abroad,  there  were  the  pastors  of  the  provinces  and 
the  princes  of  states.  Thus  the  various  departments 
of  government  went  on  harmoniously,  and  the  myriad 
states  all  enjoyed  repose.  Under  the  dynasties  of 
HsiA  and  Shang.  the  number  of  officers  was  doubled, 
and  they  were  able  still  to  secure  good  government. 
(Those  early)  intelligent  kings,  in  establishing  their 
government,  cared  not  so  much  about  the  number 
of  the  offices  as  about  the  men  (to  occupy  them). 
Now  I,  the  little  child,  cultivate  with  reverence  my 
virtue,  concerned  day  and  night  about  my  defi- 
ciencies :  I  look  up  to  (those)  former  dynasties, 
and  seek  to  conform  to  them,  while  1  instruct  and 
direct  you.  my  officers.' 

3-  'I  appoint  the  Grand-Master,  the  Grand- 
Assistant,  and  the  Grand-Guardian.  These  are  the 
three  Kung'.     They  discourse  about  the  principles 


'  It  is  the  same  phiase  here,  which  occurs  at  (he  begmnini; 
of  the  Canons  of  YSo  and  Shun,  and  of  some  other  Ilooks.  ll 
may  be  inferred,  as  P.  Gatibil  saya,  that  Yao  and  Shun  had  cenam 
sources  of  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  some  history  of  the  times 
anterior  to  iheir  own, 

•  That  is,  'the  three  dtilces;'  but  ihe  term  is  here  a  name  of 
|~office,  more  than  of  noblHiy,  as  is  evidcnl  from  the  name  of  the 
three  KQ,  who  were  next  to  them.  Kfi  was  not  used  as  a  term 
expressing  any  order  of  nobility,  ll  would  stem  to  indicate  that, 
while  the  men  holding  tho  office  were  assistant  to  the  Kunj;,  ihcy 
yet  had  a  distinct  standing  of  ihcir  own.  The  offices  of  Grand- 
Master  &c.  had  existed  under  the  Shang  dynasty ;  sec  Hook  xi, 
Part  IV. 
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nf  reason '  and  adjust  the  states,  harmonizing  (also) 
and  regulating  iht  operations  (In  nature)  of  heaven 
and  earth  -.  These  ofiices  need  not  (always)  be 
filled:  there  must  (first)  be  the  men  for  them. 

'  (I  appoint)  the  Junior  Master,  the  Junior  Assist- 
ant, and  tiio  Junior  Guardian.  These  arc  called 
the  three  KA^  Tliey  assist  the  Kung  to  diffuse 
widely  the  transforming  influences,  and  display 
brightly  widi  reverence  (the  powers  of)  heaven 
and  eartli, — assisting  me,  the  One  man. 

'  (I  appoint)  the  Prime  Minister,  who  presides  over 
the  ruling  of  the  (various)  regions,  has  tlie  general 
management  of  all  the  other  officers,  and  secures 
uniformity  within  the  four  seas ;  the  Minister  of 
Instruction,  who  presides  over  the  education  in  the 
states,  diffuses  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  five  relations  of  society,  and  trains  the  mil- 
lions of  the  people  to  obedience;  the  Minister  of 
Religion,  who  presides  over  the  (sacred)  ceremonies 
of  the  country,  regulates  the  services  rendered  to 
the  spirits  and  manes,  and  makes  a  harmony 
between  high  and  low*;*  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
presides  over  the   (military)  administration   of  the 


'  Meaning,  I  suppose,  ihe  courses  or  ways,  which  II  was  righl 
for  the  km^',  a.ccordin>;  to  reason,  to  pur«ue. 

*  That  is,  probabty,  securing  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
kiitgdom,  in  goixl  seasons,  &c. 

*  See  nolo  2  on  ihe  preceding  page. 

*  The  name  here  for  '  the  Jrini&ter  of  Religion '  is  the  same 
that  in  the  Canon  of  Shun.     'The  spirits  ami  in.ine»'  are  'il 
spirits  of  heaven,  eanh,  and  deceased  men.'     All  feslive,  Tuner 
and  other  ceremonies,  as  well  as  those  of  sacrifices,  came  undef 
the  depanmeni  of  the  Minister  of  Religion,  who  had  therefor 
to  deGne  Lhe  order  of  rank  and  precedence.    I'his  geems  to  be 
what  is  meant  by  his  *  making  a  harmony  between  high  and  low/  . 
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country,  commands  the  six  hosts,  and  secures  the 
tranquillity  ofall  the  re;* ions  ;  the  Minister  of  Crime. 
.who  presides  over  the  prohibitions  of  the  country. 
Psearches  out  the  villainous  and  secretly  wicked,  and 
punishes  oppressors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace; 
and  the  Minister  of  Works,  who  presides  over  the 
land  of  the  country,  settles  the  four  classes  of  the 
people,  and  secures  at  the  proper  seasons  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ground  '. 

*  These  six  ministers  with  their  different  duties 
lead  on  their  several  subordinates,  and  set  an 
example  to  the  nine  pastors  of  the  provinces,  en- 
riching and  perfecting  the  condition  of  the  millions 
of  the  people.  In  six  years  (the  lords  of)  the  five 
tenures  appear  once  at  the  royal  court:  and  after 
a  second  six  years,  tlie  king  makes  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  four  seasons,  and  examines  the  (various) 
regulations  and  measures  at  the  four  mountains. 
The  princes  appear  before  him  each  at  the  moun- 
tain of  his  quarter;  and  promotions  and  degrada- 
tions are  awarded  with  great  intelligence' 

4.  The  king  said.  '  Uh  !  all  ye  men  of  virtue,  my 
occupiers  of  office,  pay  reverent  attention  to  your 
charges.  Be  careful  in  the  commands  you  issue ; 
for,  once  issued,  they  must  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  cannot  be  retracted.  Extinguish  all  selfish 
aims  by  your  public  feeling,  and  the  people  will 
have  confidence  in  you.  and  be  gladly  obedient. 
Study  antiquity  as  a  preparation   for  entering  on 


'  Out  or  these  six  miniGicnt  and  their  departnienu  liave  grown 
the  Six  Boards  of  the  Chinese  Government  of  the  present  <iiy; — 
ihe  Board  of  Civil  Office;  the  Board  of  Revenue;  the  Board  of 
Rites;  the  Heard  of  War;  itic  Board  of  Puntslimcnt;  aiid  tlie 
Board  of  Works. 
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your  offices.  In  deliberating  on  affairs,  form  your 
determinations  by  help  (of  such  stndy).  and  your 
measures  will  be  free  from  error.  Make  the  regular 
statutes  of  (our  own)  dynasty  your  rule,  and  do 
not  with  artful  speeches  introduce  disorder  into 
j'our  oflfices.  To  accumulate  doubts  is  the  way  to 
ruin  your  plans;  to  be  idle  and  indifferent  is  the 
way  to  ruin  your  government.  Without  study,  you 
stand  facing  a  wall,  and  your  management  of  affairs 
will  be  full  of  trouble. 

'  1  warn  jou,  my  high  ministers  and  officers,  thai 
exalted  merit  depends  on  the  high  aim,  and  a  patri*^ 
mony  is  enlarged  only  by  diligence;  tt  is  by  means 
of  bold  decision  that  futtire*  difficulties  are  avoided. 
Pride  comes,  along  with  rank,  unperceived,  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  same  way  with  emolument.  Let 
reverence  and  economy  be  (real)  virtues  with  you, 
unaccompanied  with  hypocritical  display.  Practise 
them  as  virtues,  and  your  minds  will  be  at  ease, 
and  you  will  daily  become  more  admirable.  Prac- 
tise them  in  hypocrisy,  and  your  minds  will  be 
toiled,  and  you  will  daily  become  more  stupid,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  favour  think  of  peril,  and  never  be 
without  a  cautions  apprehension; — he  who  is  with- 
out such  apprehension  finds  himself  amidst  what 
is  really  lo  be  feared.  Push  forward  the  wortliy, 
and  show  deference  to  the  able ;  and  harmony  will 
prevail  among  all  your  officers.  When  they  arc 
not  harmonious,  the  government  becomes  a  mass 
of  confusion.  If  those  whom  >'ou  advance  be 
able  for  their  offices,  the  ability  is  yours;  if  you 
advance  improper  men.  you  are  not  equal  to  your 
position.' 

5.  The  king  said.  'Oh!    je  (charged)  with  the 
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threefold  business  (of  government) '.  and  ye  great 
officers,  reverently  attend  to  your  departments,  and 
conduct  well  the  affairs  under  your  government,  so 
as  to  assist  your  sovereign,  and  secure  the  lasting 
happiness  of  the  millions  of  the  people : — so  shall 
there  be  no  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  myriad 
states.' 


Book  XXI.     The  KHs-ehas. 

Aok-atjxAn  was  ihe  5ucc«s5or  in  'the  eastern  capital*  of  the  duke 
of  JCAii,  who  has  now  passed  off  the  stage  of  the  Shtt,  which 
he  occupied  fio  long.  Between  '  ihc  OfScere  ofA'iii*an(i  this 
Book,  there  were,  when  the  ShO  was  complete,  Iwo  others, 
which  are  both  lost.  Wc  must  greatly  dcptorc  the  loss  of  ihe 
second  of  them,  for  it  contaitied  an  account  of  the  dcaih  of 
ihe  duke  of  A'au,  and  an  aonouncenieni  tnade  b>'  king  KAinj^ 
by  his  bier. 

'Who  Xan-iHn,  the  charge  10  whom  on  emering  on  his  imponani 
government  is  here  preserved,  reaUy  was,  we  are  not  informed. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  a.  son  of  the  duke  of  A'au ; 
but  wc  may  be  sure,  from  the  analogy  of  other  charges,  thai 
if  lie  had  been  so,  the  fact  would  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
IcxL  Xlirt'iAkn  might  be  translated  '  the  jptince  K/tin'  like 
Alln  Shih  in  the  title  of  Itook.  xvi,  but  we  know  nothing  of  any 
territory  with  which  he  was  invested, 
The  following  summary  of  the  contents  is  given  by  a  Chinese 
critic: — 'The  whole  Book  may  be  divided  into  three  chapters. 
The  first  relates  A'tln-i^ASn's  appointment  to  the  government 
of  ibe  eastern  capital.     The  concluding  woitl»,  "  Be  reverent," 


'  'The  threefold  business  of  government'  is  the  appointment 
of  ihe  mcri  of  office,  the  oDicerK  of  law,  and  the  pastors,  *  the  three 
concerns  of  those  in  the  three  highest  positions,'  as  described  in 
the  last  Book,  ch.  4.  The  king,  probably,  intends  the  Kung,  the 
KG,  and  the  six  ministers,  whos^  duties  he  has  spoken  of.  The 
'great  officers'  will  be  all  the  officers  inferior  to  these  in  their 
■ever^  depanroenu. 
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are  emphatic,  and  give  tbe  ke>'-noC«  lo  all  lliat  Tollows.  The 
second  chapter  enjoins  on  him  to  exert  tiimsrlf  lo  illustrate 
the  lessons  of  ihe  duke  of  A'iu.  and  iliereby  tiansforra  the 
people  of  Yin.  The  lhir*l  requires  him  to  give  fuU  develop- 
ment lo  those  lesions,  and  instances  various  particulars  (n 
whicli  his  dcihifT  so  would  apjicar; — all  iiluHtrali'vc  oflhe  com- 
mand at  the  commencement,  tlul  be  sihuuld  Ur  reverent.' 

1.  The  king  spake  to  ihe  following  effect: — 
'  A'uii-^//a,n,  it  is  you  who  are  possessed  of  excel- 
lent virtue,  filial  and  respectfvil.  Being  filial,  and 
friendly  with  your  brethren,  you  can  display  these 
qualities  in  the  exercise  of  government.  1  appoint 
you  to  rule  this  eastern  border.     Be  reverent.' 

2.  '  Formerly,  the  duke  of  K&u  acted  as  teacher 
and  guardian  of  the  myriads  of  the  people,  who 
cherish  (the  remembrance  of)  his  virtue.  Go  and 
with  sedulous  care  enter  upon  liis  charge ;  act  in 
accordance  witli  his  regular  wa\s,  and  exert  your- 
self to  illustrate  his  lessons; — so  shall  the  people 
be  regidated.  I  have  heard  that  he  said,  "  Perfect 
government  has  a  piercing  fragrance,  and  influ- 
ences the  spiritual  inlelligences.*  It  is  not  the 
millet  which  has  the  piercing  fragrance  ;  it  is  bright 
virtue,"  Do  you  make  this  lesson  of  the  duke 
of  A'&u  your  rule,  being  diligent  from  day  to  day, 
and  not  presuming  to  indulge  in  luxurious  ease. 
Ordinary  men,  while  they  have  not  yet  seen  a 
sage,  (are  full  of  desire)  as  if  they  should  never 
get  a  sight  of  him;  and  after  they  have  seen  him, 
tliey  arc  still  unable  to  follow  him.  Be  cautioned 
by  this !  You  are  the  wind  ;  the  inferior  people 
are  the  grass.  In  revolving  the  plans  of  your 
government,  never  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject.  Some  things  have  to  be 
abolished,  and  some  new  things  to  be  enacted ; — 
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going  out  and  coming  in,  seek  the  judgment  of  your 
people  about  them,  and,  when  there  is  a  general 
agreement,  exert  your  own  powers  of  reflection. 
When  you  have  any  good  plans  or  counsels,  enter 
and  lay  them  before  your  sovereign  in  the  palace. 
Thereafter,  when  you  are  acting  abroad  in  accord- 
ance with  ihem,  say,  "  This  plan  or  this  view  is  all 
due  to  our  sovereign."  Oh  !  if  all  ministers  were 
to  act  thus,  how  excellent  would  they  be,  and  how 
distinguished ! ' 

3.  The  king  said,  '  A'titi-^A^n.  do  you  give  their 
full  development  to  the  great  lessons  of  the  duke 
of  A'Au.  Do  not  make  use  of  your  power  to  exer- 
cise oppression;  do  not  make  use  of  the  laws  to 
practise  extortion.  Be  gentle,  but  with  strictness 
of  rule.  Promote  harmony  by  ilie  display  of  an 
easy  forbearance. 

'When  any  of  the  people  of  Yin  are  amenable  to 
punishment,  if  I  say  "  Punish."  do  not  you  therefore 
punish:  and  if  I  say  "Spare,"  do  not  you  therefore 
Sparc.  Seek  the  due  middle  course.  Those  who 
arc  disobedient  to  your  government,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  your  instructions,  you  will  punish,  remem- 
bering that  the  end  of  punlshmeni  is  10  make  an 
end  of  punishing.  Those  who  are  inured  to  villainy 
and  treachery,  those  wlio  violate  the  regular  duties 
of  society,  and  those  who  introduce  disorder  into 
the  public  manners : — those  three  classes  you  will 
not  spare,  though  their  particular  offences  be  but 
small. 

'  Do  not  cherish  anger  against  the  obstinate,  and 
dislike  them.  Seek  not  every  quality  in  one  indi- 
vidual. You  must  have  patience,  and  you  will  be 
successful ;   have  forbearance,  and  your  virtue  will 
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be  great.  Mark  those  who  discharge  their  duties 
well,  and  also  mark  those  who  do  not  do  so.  (and 
distinguish  ihem  from  one  another.)  Advance  the 
good,  to  induce  those  wiio  may  not  be  so  to  follow 
(ihfir  example). 

'Tht;  i)e<iple  nre  bnrn  good,  and  are  changed  by 
(external)  things,*  so  that  they  resist  what  their 
superiors  command,  and  follow  what  they  (them- 
selves) love.  Do  you  bnt  reverently  observe  the 
statutes,  and  they  will  be  found  in  (the  way  of) 
virtue;  they  will  thus  all  be  changed,  and  truly 
advance  to  a  great  degree  of  excellence.  Then 
shall  J,  the  One  man,  receive  much  happiness,  and 
your  excellent  services  will  be  famous  through  long 
ages ! ' 


Book  XXII.     The  Testamentary  Charge. 

This  Jiook  brings  us  lo  the  clo&ing^  hlc  of  the  Hfe  of  king  JC^i-Dg, 
whose  reign,  according  lo  ihc  current  chronology,  lasicd  ihiriy- 
seven  years,  ending  in  B.r.  1079.  From  ihc  jppoiniment  or  A'fln- 
Milii  to  liis  death,  the  kind's  tilstory  is  iilniust  a  blank.  Tbfti 
only  events  chronicled  by  Szc-ma  A'Aien  arc  a  coinage  of  round 
money  with  a  square  hole  in  ihc  centre, — the  prototype  of  the 
present  casli ;  and  an  enaclmcnt  nboui  ihc  ^vidlh  and  length 
in  which  pieces  of  silk  and  cloth  were  to  be  mnnulaciure<l. 

KinK  AV/ftng,  t'eelinj;  ihai  his  end  is  near,  calls  his  principal 
ministers  and  other  officers  around  his  bed.  and  commits  his 
fan  Aiio  10  iheir  cart:  and  guidance.  The  record  of  all  these 
tilings  and  the  dying  charge  Ibnn  a  chapier  tlia.1  ends  uilh  the 
siaiemenc  of  the  king's  death.  The  rest  of  the  Book  forms  a 
second  chapier,  in  which  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  wiiii  the  publication  of  the  charge,  and 
the  accession  of  Aao  to  the  throne.  It  is  an  interesting  account 
or  the  ways  of  that  distant  time  on  such  occasions. 

I.  In  the  fourth  month,  when  the  moon  began  lo 
wane,  the  king  was  indisposed.     On  the  day  Ala- 
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jze.  he  washed  his  hands  and  face ;  his  attendants 
put  on  him  his  cap  and  robes';  (and  he  sat  up), 
leaning  on  a  gem-adorned  bench  -.  He  then  called 
together  the  Grand-Ciuardian  Shih,  the  earls  of  Zut 
and  Thiing,  the  duke  of  PI,  ihe  marquis  of  Wei,  the 
kduke  of  M3o,  the  master  of  the  warders,  the  master 
of  the  guards,  the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
and  the  superinicndents  of  affairs  \ 

The  king  said.  '  Oh !  my  illness  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  it  will  soon  be  over  with  me.  The 
malady  comes  on  daily  with  more  violence,  and 
maintains  its  hold.  I  am  afraid  1  may  not  find 
{another  opportunity)  to  declare  my  wishes  about 
my  successor,  and  therefore  I  (now)  lay  my  charge 
upon  you  with  special  instructions.  The  former 
rulers,  our  kings  Win  and  \V0.  displayed  in  suc- 
cession their  equal  glory,  making  sure  provision  for 
the  support  of  the   people,  and  setting  forth  their 

'  The  king's  caps  or  crowns  and  robes  were  manj,  and  for 
rach    there  was    iVie  appropriaie  occasion.     His    attenJanis,   no 

[doubt,  now  drtssed  king  A'A&ng  as  the  rules  of  court  fashions 

>  lequired. 

'  In  those  days  they  sat  en  the  ground  upon  mats;  and  for 
ihc  old  or  infirm  benches  or  stooU  were  pluceit,  tn  Irotu  of  llicm, 
to  lean  forward  on.  The  king  had  five  kinil»  of  stooU  various!/ 
adorned.     That  with  gems  »«as  llie  most  honourablp. 

■  The  Grand- Guardian  Shih.  or  the  duke  of  ShAo.  and  the  other 
five  dignitaties  were,  no  doubt,  ihe  gix  minisiers  of  the  zoih  Book. 
Zm  is  referred  to  llie  present  district  of  Aao-yi,  dej»arlineiit  HsI-aii ; 
and  Thung  lo  Hw4  A'Su,  department  Thung->Su; — both  in  Shen- 
fasl.  The  earl  of  Zu\,  it  is  supposed,  wa^i  Minister  of  Instruction, 
and  he  of  Ttiun^  Minister  of  Religion.  I*i  corresponded  to  ihe 
present  district  of  A'Aang-an.  depanmcnt  Hsi-an.  The  duke  of 
PI  was  Minister  of  War,  caltcd  Duke  or  Kung,  as  Grand- M aster. 
it  is  not  known  where  Mao  was.  The  lord  of  it  was  Minister 
of  Works,  and  Grand-AsMsiant.  The  marquis  of  Wei, — sec  on 
Book  ix.    He  was  now.  it  is  supposed,  Minister  of  Crime. 
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instructions.  (The  people)  accorded  a  practical 
subniissioii.  without  any  opposition,  and  the  Jnflu- 
f-ncc  (of  their  example  and  instructions)  extended 
to  Yin,  and  the  great  appointment  (of  Heaven)  was 
secured  *.  After  them,  I,  the  stupid  one,  received 
with  reverence  the  dread  (decree)  of  Heaven,  and 
continued  to  keep  the  great  instniciions  of  Wiin  and 
Wfl.  not  daring  blindly  to  transgress  them.* 

'Now  Heaven  has  laid  aiTliclion  on  me,  and  it 
seems  as  if  I  should  not  again  rise  or  be  myself. 
Do  you  take  clear  note  of  these  my  words,  and  in 
accordance  with  them  watch  revereiuly  over  my 
eldest  son  A'&o,  and  greatly  assist  him  in  the 
difficTilties  of  his  position.  Be  kind  to  those  who 
are  far  off,  and  help  those  who  are  near.  Promote 
the  tranquillily  of  the  states,  small  and  great,  and 
encourage  them  (to  well-doing).  I  think  how  a  man 
has  to  govern  himself  in  dignity  and  with  decorum; 
— do  not  you  allow  A'Ao  to  proceed  heedlessly  on 
the  impulse  of  Improper  motives.'  Immediately  on 
receiving  this  charge,  (the  ministers  and  others) 
withdrew.      The    tent '   was   then    carried  out  into 


'  The  tent  had  been  prepared  when  Ihc  king  sent  for  his 
milliliters  and  oTicers  to  give  Ciirm  h\s  lasl  charge,  and  set  up 
ouisirtc  his  chamber  in  ihe  hall  where  he  was  ticcHStomcd  to  hold 
'the  audience  of  govcrtunciu.'  He  had  wdkcd  or  been  carried 
lo  it,  And  then  returned  (o  his  uparimenl  uhen  he  had  expressed 
his  l.isi  wishes,  while  ihc  teni — the  curlaina  and  canopy — was 
carried  one  in;D  the  court^i'ard. 

The  paUtc  was  much  more  long  or  deep  than  wide,  con- 
sisling  of  five  series  of  buildings  coniiniied  one  after  another, 
so  ihat,  if  all  llic  i^ies  were  ihrown  open,  one  could  walk  in  a 
direct  line  frum  ihc  first  ijali;  lo  the  i^at.  'I'hc  difTerenl  p.'\rls 
of  it  Were  separalcd  l>y  courts  that  embraced  a  large  space  of 
ground,  and  were  partly  open  overhead.  The  gates  leading  to 
ihe  dilfcrent  parts  had  their  particular  names,  and  were  alt  fronting 
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the  court;  and  on  the  next  day,  (being)  Yl-/:A^u, 
the  king  died. 

2.  Thf  Grand-Guardian  then  ordered  A'ung 
Hwan '  and  Nan-Kung  MS.0'  to  instruct  Lu  ATI, 
the  marcjuis  of  A7;i-.  wiUi  two  shle]d-and-i>pearmen. 
and  a  hundred  guards,  to  meet  the  prince  A'ao  out- 
side the  south  gate*,  and  conduct  him  to  (one  of) 
the  side-apartments  (near  to  that  where  the  king 
lay),  there  to  be  as  chief  mourner''. 

On  the  day  Ting-m^o,  (two  days  after  the  king's 
death),  he  ordered  (the  charge)  to  be  recorded  on 


ihc  souih.  Outside  (he  second  was  held  'the  outer  levee.'  wl>ef» 
Ihe  king  received  the  princes  ami  officers  generally.  OuWidc  ihe 
fiflh  was  licld  '  the  audience  of  government.'  when  he  met  his 
ministers  lo  consult  with  them  on  liit;  business  of  the  &tate.  Inside 
tliis  gale  were  the  buildings  which  formed  the  pri^iUe  .ipartments, 
in  the  hall  leading  to  which  was  held  '  the  inner  audience,*  and 
where  the  sovereign  fL-astcd  tlioae  whoui  lie  designed  specially 
lo  fionour.  Such  is  the  general  idea  of  ihc  ancient  pabct  given 
by  A'fl  Hil.  The  gateways  inclu<Ie<l  a  large  space,  covered  by  a 
roof,  supported  on  pillars. 

'  Wc  know  nothing  more  of  these  officers  but  what  is  here 
related. 

'  The  marquis  of  KM  was  the  son  of  Thili-kung,  a  friend  and 
minialer  of  king  Win.  who  had  been  enfeoffed  by  kina;  WO  with 
the  state  of  A*^!,  embracing  the  pre^ut  department  of  A'Aing-ifau, 
in  Shan-tung,  and  other  territory.  His  place  ai  court  was  that  of 
tnaster  of  ihc  guards. 

'  .'Ml  the  gales  might  be  called  'south  gates.'  It  is  not  certain 
wlicthcr  that  intended  here  was  the  outer  gate  of  all,  or  ihc  last. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  hall,  where  the  kin;;  lud  given  his 
charge.  Whichever  it  was,  the  meeting  JCio  in  the  way  described 
was  a  public  declaration  that  he  had  been  appointed  jtucceseor 
10  ilie  throne. 

*  'The  mourning  shed,'  spoken  of  in  Part  IV,  viii,  ch.  i,  bad 
Dot  yet  been  set  up,  and  the  aparlmenl  here  indicated — on  the 
east  of  the  hall  of  audii-ncc — was  the  proper  one  for  the  prince 
lo  occupy  in  the  mean  lime. 
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tablets,  and  the  forms  (to  be  observed  in  publishing 
it).  Seven  days  after,  on  Kwei-yG.  as  chief  (of  the 
west)  and  premier,  he  ordered  the  (proper)  officers 
to  prepare  the  wood  (for  all  the  requirements  of 
the  funeral) '. 

The  salvage  men'  set  oiit  the  screens",  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  axes,  and  the  Cents.  Between 
the  window  (and  the  door),  facing  the  south,  they 
placed  the  (three)foId  mat  of  fine  bamboo  splints. 
witli  its  striped  border  of  while  and  black  silk, 
and  the  usual  bench  adorned  with  different-coloured 
gems.  In  the  side-space  on  the  west,  wliJch  faced 
the  east,  they  placed  the  threefold  rush  mat,  with 
its  variegated  border,  and  the  usual  bench  adorned 
with  beautiful  shells.  In  the  side-space  on  the  east, 
which  faced  the  west,  they  placed  the  threefold  mat 
of  fine  grass,  with  its  border  of  painted  silk,  and 
the  usual  bench  carved,  and  adorned  with  gems. 
Before  the  western  side-chamber,  and  facing  the 
south,  they  placed  the  threefold  mat  of  fine  bamboo, 
with  its  dark  mixed  border,  and  the  aisual  lacquered 
bench  *. 


'  On  the  seventh  day  arier  liis  death  ihe  kitif;  h.id  been  shrouded 
and  [)Ut  into  his  coffin.  Bui  there  were  slUI  the  shell  or  outer 
coffin,  Ac,  to  be  pfovidcd, 

"  These  'salvage  men*  were,  I  wii|)])ose.  natives  of  the  wild 
Tt  tribes,  employed  to  perform  the  more  servile  offices  about  tlic 
court.     Some  of  them,  wc  know,  were  enrolled  ^mong  \hc  (fuartls. 

'  The  screens  were  ornamenicd  with  figures  of  axe-heads,  and 
placed  behind  the  king:,  under  the  canopy  that  overshadorved 
him. 

*  All  ihcso  arranjfemcnts  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  hall 
where  king  A'AJlng  had  delivered  his  charge.  He  h;id  been 
accustomed  to  receive  his  guests  at  aU  the  places  where  the  tents, 
screens,  and  mats  wore  now  set.  It  was  jtrcsumed  he  would  be 
present  in  ppirii  at  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  his  son,  and 
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(They  set  forlli)  also  the  five  pairs  of  gems  (or 
jade),  and  the  precious  things  of  display.  There 
were  the  red  knife,  the  great  lessons,  the  largo 
round-and  convex  symbol  of  jade,  and  the  rounded 
and  pointed  maces, — all  in  the  side-space  on  the 
west:  tlie  large  piece  of  jade,  the  pieces  contributed 
by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  east,  the  heavenly  sounding- 
stone,  and  die  river-Plan, — all  in  the  side-space 
on  the  east;  the  dancing  habits  of  Yin.  the  large 
tortoise-shell,  and  the  large  drum, — all  in  the  western 
apartment;  the  spear  of  TOi,  the  bow  of  Ho,  and 
the  bamboo  arrows  of  AV/ui, — all  in  the  eastern 
apartment'. 

The  grand  carriage  was  by  the  guests'  steps, 
facing  (the  south) ;  the  next  was  by  the  eastern 
(or  host's)  steps,  facing  (the  south).  Tlie  front 
carriage  was  placetl  before  the  left  lobby,  and  the 
one  tliat  followed  it  before  the  right  lobby'. 

making  known  to  him  bis  dying  charge :  and  as  ther  could  not 
icll  at  what  pATticular  spot  lIic  spirit  would  be,  ihey  made  all  the 
places  ready  for  it. 

'  The  western  and  eastern  apartments  were  two  rooms,  east 
and  west  of  the  hall,  forniiiig  part  of  the  pnv~ate  apartmcntK, 
behind  the  side  rooms,  and  of  large  dimensions.  The  various 
articles  cnumrmlvd  were  precious  rclicR,  and  had  been  favouiiteH 
witb  king  K/iing.  They  were  now  di^plared  to  keep  up  the 
iUuuon  of  (he  king's  still  being  present  in  i^pirit.  '  They  were  set 
forth,'  ii  is  savti,  '  at  ihe  ancestral  sacrifices  to  show  that  the  king 
cotdd  preserve  them,  and  at  the  ceremony  of  announcing  a  lesta- 
menlary  charge  to  show  that  he  could  transmit  Ihctn.'  About 
the  articles  themselves  ii  is  not  necessary  to  append  particular 
ES.  They  periblicd  thousands  of  }-ears  ago,  and  the  accounts 
'ibem  by  the  best  sc^iolar^i  are  liltie  more  than  conjectural. 
•  The  royal  carriages  were  of  five  kinds,  and  four  of  diem  at 
Jeast  were  now  tet  forth  inside  the  last  g<ite,  that  everything  raigtu 
fagain  be  done,  as  when  tlie  king  waa  ;ilivt:.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  hall  were  the  guests'  steps  (or  staircase),  by  which  visitors 
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Two  men  in  brownish  leather  caps,  and  holding 
three-coraered  Iialberls,  stciod  inside  the  gate  leading 
to  the  private  apartments.  Four  men  In  caps  of 
spotted  deer-skin,  holding  spears  with  blades  up- 
turned from  the  base  of  the  point,  stood,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  steps  east  and  west,  and  near  to 
the  platform  of  the  hall.  One  man  in  a  great 
nfiicer's  cap.  and  holding  an  axe,  stood  in  the  hall, 
(near  the  steps)  at  the  cast  (end).  One  man  in  a 
great  officer's  cap,  and  holding  an  axe  of  a  different 
pattern,  stood  in  the  hall,  (near  the  steps)  at  the 
west  end.  One  man  in  a  great  officer's  cap,  and 
holding  a  lance,  stood  at  the  front  and  east  of 
the  hall,  close  by  the  steps.  One  man  in  a  great 
officer's  cap,  and  holding  a  lance  of  a  different 
pattern,  stood  in  the  corresponding  place  on  the 
west.  One  man  in  a  great  officer's  cap,  and  holding 
a  pointed  weapon,  stood  by  the  steps  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hall. 

The  king,  in  a  linen  cap  and  the  variously  figured 
skirt,  ascended  by  the  guests'  steps,  followed  by 
the  high  ministers,  (great)  officers,  and  princes  of 
states,  in  linen  caps  and  dark-coloured  skirts  ^ 
Arrived  in  the  hall,  they  all  took  their  (proper) 
places.  The  Grand-Guardian,  the  Grand- Historio- 
grapher, and   the  Minister  of  Religion  were  all  in 


ascended,  and  on  the  east  were  lliosc  used  bjr  the  host  himself. 
If  one  of  ihe  royal  carriages  was  al>scnt  on  ihis  occasion,  it  must 
have  been  ibai  used  in  war,  as  not  Ix-ing  appropriate  at  such 
a  linie. 

'  All  was  now  ready  for  llic  grand  ceremony,  and  the  performers, 
in  Ihcir  uppropiiau?  mourning  and  Mcrificial  array,  lake  their 
places  in  the  hall.  A'ao  is  here  for  the  first  time  styled  '  king;' 
but  siill  he  goes  up  by  the  guests'  steps,  noL  prekuming  to  ascend 
by  the  oihers,  while  his  father's  corpse  was  in  ihe  hall. 
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linen  caps  and  red  skirts.  The  Grand-Guardian 
bore  the  great  mace.  The  Minister  of  Religion 
bore  the  cii p  a nd  i he  mace-cove r.  T hesp  two 
ascended  by  the  steps  on  the  east'.  The  Grand- 
Historiographer  bore  the  testamentary  charge.  He 
ascended  by  the  guests'  steps  (on  the  west),  and 
advanced  to  the  king  with  the  tablets  containing 
the  charge,  and  said,  *  Our  royal  sovereign,  leaning 
on  the  gem-adorned  bench,  declared  his  last  charge, 
and  commanded  you  to  continue  (the  observance  of) 
the  lessons,  and  to  take  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  of 
A'&u.  complying  with  the  great  laws,  and  securing  the 
harmony  of  all  under  the  sky,  so  as  to  respond  to  and 
display  the  bright  instructions  of  Win  and  WO.' 

The  king  twice  bowed  (low),  and  then  arose,  and 
replied.  'I  am  utterly  insignificant  and  but  a  child, 
how  should  I  be  able  to  govern  the  four  quarters 
(of  the  kingdom)  with  a  corresponding  reverent 
awe  of  the  dread  majesty  of  Heaven!**  He  then 
received  the  cup  and  the  mace-cover.  Thrice  he 
slowly  and  reverently  advanced  with  a  cup  of  spirits 
(to  the  east  of  tlie  coffin) :  thrice  he  sacrificed  (to  the 
spirit  of  his  father)  ;*  and  thrice  he  put  the  cup  down. 
The  Minister  of  Religion  said,  '  It  is  accepted*.'* 

'  The  Gnind-Guardian  and  the  Minister  of  Religion  ascended 
by  ihe  eastern  steps,  because  ihi-  auilioril)'  of  king-  A'ASng  was 
in  tbeir  persons,  tu  be  conveyed  by  the  p^e^cIU  ceremony  lu  his 
ton.  *Thc  great  mace'  was  one  of  ihe  emblems  of  the  royal 
sovereijfnty,  and  *  the  cup '  also  miis.1  have  liccn  one  ihai  only  the 
king  could  use.  '  The  mace-cover  '  wan  an  instrument  by  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  symbols  of  their  rank  conferred  on  the 
different  princes  was  tested. 

'  According  to  Khung  Yin};-td,  wlien  the  king  received  the  record 

of  the  ctiargc.  he  was  Etanditig  at  the  top  of  the  rastern  steps,  a 

liulc  castuards,  with  his  face  to  the  north.     The  Hisioriographer 

stood  by  king  A'Ailng's  coflin,  nn  the  south- wcfit  of  it,  with  his  face 

[I]  R 
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The  Grand-Guardian  received  the  cup,  descended 
the  steps,  and  washed  his  hands  '.  He  then  took 
another  cup.  (placed  it  on)  a  half-mace  which  he 
carried,  and  repeated  the  sacrifice  '^.*  He  then  gave 
the  cup  to  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Minister 
of  Religion,  and  did  obeisance,  Tlie  king  returned 
die  obeisance^  The  Grand-Guardian  took  a  cup 
again,  and  poured  out  the  spirits  in  sacrifice.*  He 
then  just  tasted  the  spirits,  returned  to  his  place, 
gave  the  cup  to  the  attendant,  and  did  obeisance. 
The  king  returned  the  obeisance.  The  Grand- 
Guardian  descended  from  the  hall,  after  which  tlie 
various  (sacrificial)  articles  were  removed,  and  the 
princes  all  went  out  at  the  temple  gate"  and  waited. 


to  the  cast.  There  he  rrad  the  chir^,  after  which  the  kin* 
bowed  twice,  and  the  Minister  of  Religion,  on  the  soHlh-wentl 
of  the  king,  presented  the  rup  and  niace-cover.  The  king  tocfe 
ihem,  and,  having  ^ven  the  cover  in  charRe  lo  an  attendant, 
advanced  witli  the  cup  to  the  place  between  the  jMllars  where  the 
sacrificial  spirits  were  placed.  lUvini;  filled  a  cup.  he  ad%'anced 
lo  the  ea-it  of  the  coffin,  and  siood  witli  his  hce  to  the  west ; 
then  going-  lo  the  ?pot  whtre  his  fathers  spirit  was  supposed  to 
be,  he  sacrificed,  pouring  out  the  Bjiirils  on  the  ground,  and  then 
be  pill  the  cup  on  th«  f>cni.-h  appropriate')  for  it.  This  he  rcpcalc<i 
three  limes.  At  the  concliwion  iht;  Mini>tcr  of  Religion  conveyed 
lo  him  a  message  from  the  spirit  of  his  father,  lliat  his  offering 
was  accepted. 

*  Preparaiorr,  that  is.  lo  his  ofTerinp  u  sacrifice. 

•  That  is.  prohnhly.  repealed  the  sacrifice  lo  Ihe  spirit  of  king 
jf/ilng.  as  if  lo  inform  liim  that  his  charge  had  been  communicated 
to  Iiis  son.  The  h.iir-mace  was  used  as  a  handle  for  the  sacrificial 
cup.  This  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  gone  through  twice. 
The  Grand -Gun  rdian's  howing-  wa-i  tn  the  spirit  of  king  ICMng, 
and  the  new  king  returned  the  obeisance  for  his  father. 

'  ■  Meaning  the  fifth  or  last  gate  of  the  palace.  The  private 
aparimenis  had  for  the  time,  through  ihe  presence  of  the  coffin 
and  b,Y  llic  aacrifices,  been  converted  into  a  son  of  ancesual 
temple. 
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Book  XXIII. 
The  Announcement  of  King  Khang. 

Khakg  was  ihe  honorary  sacrificial  tide  conrerred  on  A'io,  tht 
son  and  euccessor  or  king  A'/^ng.  ilis  reign  lasted  from 
B.C  1078  to  1053,  Khang.  as  an  honorary  title,  has  various 
meanings  In  the  iixi  it  probably  denotes — '  Who  causfd  the 
{leople  to  be  tranquil  and  happy.' 

Immediately  on  his  accession  lo  the  throne,  as  described  in  ihc 
last  Book,  king  Khang  made  the  Announcement  which  is  here 
record<d.  Indeed  the  two  Books  would  almost  seem  lo  form 
only  one,  and  as  such  they  appeared  in  the  Shfl  of  Ffl,  an 
relateil  in  ihc  Introduction. 

The  princes,  with  uho»e  departure  from  the  inner  hall  of  the 
palace  ihc  last  Book  conchides,  arc  introduced  again  to  the 
king  in  the  court  between  the  fourth  and  fiflh  gates,  and  rlo 
homage  to  him  afier  iheir  raEhioii.  cautioning  also  and  ad%'ising 
him  about  the  discharge  of  hi«  high  duties.  He  responds  with 
the  declaration  which  has  given  nam«  to  the  Book,  referring 
to  his  predecessors,  and  asking  the  assii^lance  of  all  his  hearers, 
that  his  reign  may  Ik-  a  not  unworthy  sequel  of  theirs.  With 
thk  the  proceedings  terminate,  and  the  king  resumes  his 
mourning  drcs!>  which  he  h.id  put  off  for  the  occasion.  The 
whole  tbu&  falls  into  three  chapters. 

I.  The  king  came  forth  and  stood  (in  the  space) 
within  the  fourth  gate  of  the  palace,  when  the 
Grand-Gtiardian  led  in  the  princes  of  the  western 
regions  by  the  left  (half)  of  the  gate,  and  the  duke 
of  Pi  tlioso  of  the  eastern  regions  by  the  right  (half)'. 
They  then  all  caused  their  teams  of  light  bay  horses, 
with  tlicir  manes  and  tails  dyed  red,  to  be  exhibited; 
— and.  (as  the  king's)  guests,  lifted  up  their  rank- 
symbols,  and  (the  other)  presents  (they  had  brought) ", 

'  See  note  on  these  ministers,  p.  235. 

'  These  presents  were  in  addition  lo  the  teams  uf  horsen  ex- 
hibited in  the  courtyard ; — silks  and  lighter  productions  of  llieir 
various  teirilories. 
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saying,  'We  your  servants,  defenders  (of  the  throne), 
venture  to  bring  the  productions  of  our  territories, 
and  lay  tliem  here.'  (With  these  words)  they  all 
did  obeisance  twice,  laying  their  heads  on  the  ground. 
The  king,  as  the  righteous  successor  to  the  virtue 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  hini,  returned  their 
obeisance. 

The  Grand-Guardian  and  the  earl  of  Z\i\.  with 
all  the  rest,  then  advanced  and  bowed  to  each  other, 
after  which  they  did  obeisance  twice,  with  their 
heads  to  the  ground,  and  said,  'O  Son  of  Heaven, 
we  venture  respectfully  to  declare  our  sentiments. 
Great  Heaven  altered,  its  decree  whicli  the  great 
House  of  Yin  had  received,  and  WSn  and  WO  of 
our  /Chu  grandly  received  the  same,  and  carried 
it  out,  manifesting  their  kindly  government  in  the 
western  regions.  His  recently  ascended  majesty,* 
rewarding  and  punishing  exactly  in  accordat\cc  with 
what  was  right,  fully  established  their  achievements, 
and  transmitted  this  happy  state  to  his  successors. 
Do  you,  O  king,  now  be  reverent.  Maintain  your 
armies  in  great  order,  and  do  not  allow  the  rarely 
ctiualled  appointment  of  our  high  ancestors  to  come 
to  harm.'  * 

2.  The  king  spoke  to  tlie  following  effect : — ■'  Ye 
princes  of  the  various  states,  chiefs  of  the  H5u,  Tien, 
Nan,  and  Wei  domains,  I,  K^^o,  the  One  man,  make 
an  announcement  in  return  (for  your  advice).  The 
former  rulers.  Wan  and  WO,  were  greatly  just  and 
enriched  (the  people).  They  did  not  occupy  them- 
selves to  find  out  people's  crimes.  Pushing  to  the 
utmost  and  maintaining  an  entire  impartiality  and 
sincerity,  they  became  gloriously  illustrious  all  under 
heaven.     Then  they  had  officers  brave  as  bears  and. 
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grisly  bears,  and  ministers  of  no  double  heart,  who 
(helped  them)  to  maintain  and  regulate  the  royal 
House.  Thus  (did  they  receive)  the  true  favour- 
ing decree  from  God,  and  thus  did  great  Heaven 
approve  of  their  ways,  and  give  them  the  four 
quarters  (of  the  land).*  Then  they  appointed  and 
set  up  principalities,  and  established  bulwarks  (to 
the  throne),  for  the  sake  of  us,  their  successors. 
Now  do  ye,  my  uncles',  I  pray  you.  consider  with 
one  another,  and  carry  out  the  service  which  the 
dukes,  your  predecessors,  rendered  to  my  prede- 
cessors. Though  your  persons  be  <listant,  let  your 
hearts  be  in  the  royal  House.  Enter  thus  into  my 
anxieties,  and  act  in  accordance  with  them,  so  that 
I,  the  little  child,  may  not  be  put  to  .shame." 

3.  The  dukes  and  all  the  others,  having  heard 
this  charge,  bowed  to  one  another,  and  hastily  with- 
drew. The  king  put  off  his  cap,  and  assumed  again 
his  mourning  dress. 


Book  XXIV.    The  Charge  to  the  Duke  op  PI. 

Th£  king  wbo  delivers  ihe  charge  to  this  Book  was  Khang,  aiid 
ihc  oliK  eveiils  of  iti»  reign  of  lwcrily-»ix  years  of  wiiich  we 
have  any  account  in  the  ShO  and  in  Sxe-mS  XMcd  are  it  and 
the  preceding  iinnouiicement. 

Itook  xxi  relates  the  a|>poinln)ent  of  A'^Un-i^n,  by  king  J^fi^g, 
to  (he  charge  which  was  now,  on  hi^  death,  entnjs.ted  10  the 
duke  of  Pi,  who  is  DiL-mioned  al  the  conrntenLeuirnt  of  *  ihe 
'rcbtaiiienury  Cliarge.'  By  ibe  laboun  of  the  duke  of  A'au 
and  A'Un-^^in  a  considerable  change  bad  been  effected  in  the 
chaiacter  of  the  (wopic  of  Yin,  wlio  had  been  transferred  to 
the  new  capital  and  it&  neighbourhood ;    and  king  Kliang  now 


*  Meaning  the  various  princes,  and  especially  those  bearing  the 
same  surname  as  biroselT. 
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^appoints  [lie  duke  or  \'i  to  enter  into  and  complete  their 
work. 
After  an  Jntroductor}'  [laragraph,  ihe  charge,  in  ihree  chapters, 
occupies  all  Ihe  rest  of  iht-  Hook.  The  first  of  them  speaks 
of  what  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  duke  which  fitted  him  to  arcomphi^h  what  remaititrd  to  l>e 
done.  The  second  speaks  of  the  sptcial  nicaj-urcs  which  wcie 
caHed  for  by  ihe  original  character  and  the  altered  character  of 
the  people.  The  third  dwells  cvn  the  importincc  of  ilic  charge, 
and  siimuLites  the  duke,  by  various  consideiations,  to  aiidress 
hiinsrlf  (o  luifil  it  eCTeclually. 

1.  In  the  sixth  month  of  his  twelfth  year,  the  day 
of  the  new  moon's  appearance  was  King-wLl.  and  on 
^in-sh^n,  the  third  day  after,  the  king  walked  in  the 
morning  from  the  honoured  capital  of  A'Su  to  Fang', 
and  there,  with  reference  lo  the  mullitiides  of  A'^^ang- 
ifau  -.  gave  charge  to  the  duke  of  I'l  ^  to  protect  and 
regulate  the  eastern  border. 

2.  The  king  spoke  to  the  following  effect  :^ — 
'Oh!  Grand-Master,  it  was  when  W5n  and  VVii 
had  diffused  iheir  great  virtue  all  under  hcaveti, 
that  they  therefore  received  the  appointment  which 
Yin  had  enjoyed.*  The  dttke  of  A'an  acted  as 
assistaiit  to  my  royal  predecessors,  ami  tranquillized 
and  established  their  kingdom.  Cautiously  did  he 
deal  with  the  refractory  people  of  Yin,  and  removed 
diem  to  the  city  of  Lo.  that  they  might  be  quietly 

near  the  royal  Mouse,  and  be  iransfocmed    by  its 

* 

'  That  is,  he  went  from  Hdo,  founded  by  king  Wfl,  10  Hllng 
the  capital  of  Win.  The  king  wislicd  lo  give  his  charge  in  ilie 
temple  of  king  Win,  because  the  duke  of  PI  had  been  one  of 
hiK  ministers. 

•  A'Wng-4au  was  a  name  of  the  new  or  'lower*  capital  of 
I^,  perhaps  as  giving  'completion,'  or  full  establishment  to  the 
dynasty. 

'  The  duke  of  Pt  had  succeeded  the  duke  of  A'iu,  in  the  office 
of  Grand-Master,  under  king  A'AlLng. 
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lessons.  Six  and  thirty  years  have  elapsed '  ;  the 
generation  has  been  changed ;  and  manners  have 
altered.  Through  the  four  quarters  of  the  land 
there  is  no  cxxasion  for  anxiety,  and  1,  the  One 
man.  enjoy  repose. 

'  The  prevailing  ways  now  tend  to  advancement 
and  now  to  degeneracy,  anti  measures  of  govern- 
ment must  be  varied  according  lo  the  manners 
(of  the  time).  If  you  (now)  do  not  manifest  your 
approval  of  what  is  good,  the  people  will  not  be  led 
In  stimulate  themselves  in  it.  But  your  virtue. 
O  duke,  is  strenuous,  and  you  are  cautiously  atten- 
tive to  the  smallest  things.  You  have  been  helpful 
to  and  brightened  four  reigns- ;  with  deportment  all 
correct  leading  on  the  inferior  officers,  so  that  there 
is  not  one  who  does  not  reverently  take  your  words 
as  a  law.  Your  admirable  merits  were  many  (and 
great)  in  the  times  of  my  predecessors ;  I.  the  little 
child,  have  but  to  let  my  robes  hang  down,  and  fold 
my  Iiands.  while  I  look  up  for  the  complete  effect 
(of  your  measures).' 

3.  The  king  said,  'Oh!  Grand-Master.  1  now 
reverently  charge  you  with  the  duties  of  the  duke  of 
/CAu.  Go!  Signalirc  the  good,  separating  the  bad 
from  them  ;  give  tokens  of  your  approbation  in  their 
neighbourhoods ',  making  it  ill  for  the  evil  In'  such 
distinction  of  the  good,  and  thus  establishing  the 
inlluence  and  reputation  (of  their  virtue).  When 
the  people  will  not  obey  your  lessons  and  statutes. 


'  Profcablv,  from  ihc  detiih  of  the  duke  of  A^u. 

*  Tliose  of  Win,  WO,  ^Aing,  and  the  existing  reign  of  Kliang. 

'  Setting  up,  that  is,  *onic  conspicuous  monumeni,  with  an 
inscription  le5lifring;  his  approbntion.  All  over  China,  At  the 
present  day.  such  tesiimonials  are  met  with. 


mark  ofi"  the  boundaries  of  thcif  hamlets,  making 
them  fear  (to  do  evil),  and  desire  (to  do  good). 
Define  anew  the  borders  and  frontiers,  and  be 
careful  to  strengthen  the  gtiard-pnsts  through  the 
territory,  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity  (within)  the 
four  seas.  In  measures  of  government  to  be  con- 
sistent and  constant,  and  in  proclamations  a  combi- 
nation of  completeness  and  brevity,  are  valuable. 
There  should  not  be  the  love  of  what  is  extraordi- 
nary. Among  the  customs  of  Shanj;  was  the  flat- 
tery of  superiors ;  sharp-longLicdness  was  the  sign  of 
worth.  The  remains  of  these  manners  are  not  yet 
obliterated.  Do  you,  O  duke,  bear  this  in  mind. 
I  have  heard  the  saying,  "  Families  which  have  for 
generations  enjoyed  places  of  emolument  seldom 
observe  the  rules  of  propriety.  They  become  disso- 
lute, and  do  violence  to  virtue,  setting  themselves  in 
positive  opposition  to  the  way  of  Heaven.  They 
ruin  the  formative  principles  of  good;  encourage 
extravagance  and  display ;  and  tend  to  carry  all 
(future  ages)  on  the  same  stream  with  them."  Now 
the  officers  of  Vin  had  long  relied  on  the  favour 
which  they  enioyed.  In  the  confidence  of  their 
prideful  extravagance  they  extinguished  iheir  (sense 
of)  righteousness.  They  displayed  before  men  the 
beauty  of  tlieir  robes,  proud,  licentious,  arrogant, 
and  boastful ; — the  natural  issue  was  that  they 
should  end  in  being  thoroughly  bad.  Although 
their  lost  minds  have  (in  a  measure)  been  recovered, 
it  is  difiicult  to  keep  them  under  proper  restraint. 
If  with  their  property  and  wealth  they  can  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  instruction,  they  may 
enjoy  lengthened  years,  virtue,  and  righteousness! — 
these  are  the  great  lessons.      If  you  do  not  follow 
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in  dealing  with  them  these  lessons  of  antiquity, 
wherein  will  you  instruct  them  ? ' 

4.  The  king  said,  *Oh!  Grand-Master,  the  secu- 
rity or  the  danger  of  the  kingdom  depends  on  those 
officers  of  Yin.  If  yoii  arc  not  (too)  stern  with  them 
nor  (too)  mild,  their  virtue  will  be  truly  cultivated. 
The  duke  of  /^&u  exercised  the  necessary  caution  at 
the  beginning  (of  the  undertaking)  ;  A'tin-Z'^Sn  dis- 
played the  harmony  proper  to  the  middle  of  it ;  and 
you,  O  duke,  can  bring  it  at  last  to  a  successful  issue. 
You  three  princes  will  have  been  one  in  aim,  and 
will  have  equally  pursued  llie  proper  way.  The 
penetrating  power  of  your  principles,  and  the  good 
character  of  your  measures  of  government,  will  exert 
an  enriching  influence  nn  the  character  of  the  people, 
so  that  the  wild  tribes,  with  their  coals  buttoning  on 
the  left  \  will  all  find  iheir  proper  support  in  them, 
and  1,  the  little  child,  will  long  enjoy  much  happi- 
ness. Thus.  O  duke,  there  in  A'^5ng-/5u  will  you 
establish  for  ever  the  power  (of  Aau),  and  you  will 
have  an  inexhaustible  fame.  Your  descendants  will 
follow  your  perfect  pattern,  governing  accordingly. 

•  Oh!  do  not  say,  '"  I  am  unequal  to  this;"  but 
exert  your  mind  to  the  utmost.  Do  not  say,  "  The 
people  are  few ; "  but  attend  carefully  to  your  busi- 
ness. Reverently  follow  the  accomplished  achieve- 
ments of  the  former  kings,  and  complete  the  excel- 
lence of  the  government  of  your  predecessors.* 

'  ConruciuK  once  praised  Kwan  A''utig^,  a.  Rreat  iniiiislcr  of  ICM, 
In  ibe  seventh  centurj'  b,c.,  for  his  sorvict-s  against  Ihc  wild  triU-i 
of  bis  time,  saying,  that  but  for  tiim  ihcy  in  Cliina  would  be  wear- 
ing ibeir  hair  dialiev-cUed,  and  buitoning  the  lappeis  or  their  coats 
on  ihc  left  side.  Sec  Analects,  XIV,  xviii.  The  long  rotxrs  and 
jackelfl  of  th«  Chinese  generally  stretch  over  on  the  right  side  of 
ifac  chest,  and  are  there  buttoned. 
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Book  XXV.     The  A*un-va. 

AccoRoiNC  to  ihe  note  in  the  Prerace  to  the  ShO,  the  c\ 
deliverrd  in  lhi«  Book  to  Jftln-yS.  or  possibly  •  ihe  prince  Y^,' 
wu  by  king  M(t :  and  its  dictum  is  not  cliallenf^cd  by  anv 
Chinese  criiic.  The  rcigii  i>r  king  A'Aao,  who  succeeded  10 
Kbang,  its  thus  pai>scd  over  in  Uie  documeiitb  of  the  bliQ.  Mix 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  KMa,  and  reigned  from  b.c.  iooi 
10  947. 

A'tln-y^'s  surname  is  not  known.  Me  is  here  appoinietl  to  be 
Minister  of  Instruction,  and  a&  it  is  iniiniaicd  that  his  (alhei 
and  grandfather  had  In-en  in  the  same  office,  it  is  conjeciurefl 
iliat  he  was  the  gran<!son  of  ihc;  carl  of  ^ui,  who  was  Minister 
of  Instnirtion  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Khnng. 

I'he  Book  ik  short,  speaking  of  ihe  duties  of  the  office,  and 
itimulaiing  VS  to  Ihe  (li».liargc  of  them  by  considerations  drawn 
from  the  merits  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  services  which  he 
u'ould  render  to  the  dynasty  and  his  sovereign. 

1.  The  king  spoke  tn  the  following  effect  : — 
'Ob!  A'lln-ya,  \otir  grandfather  and  your  father. 
one  after  the  other,  with  a  true  loyalty  ant!  honest)', 
laboured  in  the  service  of  the  rojal  House,  accom- 
plishing a  merit  that  was  recorded  on  the  gran<l 
lianner '.  I,  the  Httlc  child,  have  become  charged 
by  inheritance  with  the  line  of  government  trans- 
mitted from  Wftn  and  Wu,  from  A'^ilng  and  Khang; 
I  also  keep  thinking  of  their  ministers  who  aided 
them  in  the  good  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
trembling  anxiety  of  my  mind  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I  were  treading  on  a  tiger's  tail,  or  walking  upon 
spring  ice.       I   now  give  you  charge  to  assist  me  ; 

'  The  grand  banner  wsh  home  aloft  when  the  king  went  lo 
Micrifice.  lliere  were  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  it,  and 
dragons  lying  along  its  breadth,  one  over  the  other,  head  above 
tail,  'llie  names  of  merilorious  ministers  were  inscribed  on  it 
«)uring  their  lifetime,  preparatory  to  their  sliaring  in  the  sacritices 
of  [he  ancestral  temple  aflci  iheir  death. 
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be  as  my  limbs  10  me,  as  my  heart  and  backbone. 
Continue  their  old  service,  and  do  not  disgrace  your 
grandfather  and  father. 

'  Diffuse  widely  (the  knowledge  of)  the  five  in- 
variable relations  (of  society),  and  reverently  seek 
to  produce  a  harmonious  observance  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  them  among  the  people.  If  you  are 
correct  in  your  own  person,  none  will  dare  to  be 
but  correct.  The  minds  of  the  people  cannot 
attain  to  the  right  mean  (of  duty)  ; — they  must  be 
guided  by  your  attaining  to  it.  In  the  heat  and 
rains  of  summer,  the  inferior  people  may  be  de- 
scribed as  murmuring  and  sighing.  And  so  it  Is 
with  them  in  the  great  cold  of  winter.  How  great 
are  their  hardships  !  Think  of  their  hardships  iti 
order  to  seek  to  promote  their  ease ;  and  the  people 
will  be  trnnquil.  Oh  !  how  great  and  splendid  were 
the  plans  of  king  W'Sn !  How  greatly  were  they 
carried  out  by  the  energy  of  king  \\  ft  I  All  in 
principle  correct,  and  deficient  in  nothing,  ihey  are 
for  the  help  and  guidance  of  us  tht-ir  descendants. 
Do  >ou  with  reverence  and  wisdom  carry  out  your 
instructions,  enabling  me  to  honour  and  follow  the 
example  of  ni)'  (immediate)  predecessors,  and  to 
respond  to  and  display  Uic  bright  decree  conferred 
on  WSn  and  Wfi ;— so  shall  you  be  the  mate  of  your 
by-gone  fatliers.' 

2.  The  king  spoke  to  the  following  effect  : — 
'  A'tln-ya.  do  you  take  for  your  rule  the  lessons 
afforded  by  die  courses  of  your  excellent  fathers. 
The  good  or  the  bad  order  of  the  people  depends 
on  this.  You  will  thus  follow  the  practice  of  your 
grandfather  and  father,  and  make  the  good  govern- 
ment of  your  sovereign  illustrious.* 
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Book  XXVI.     The  Ciiakge  to  /Chwvg. 

The  charge  recorded  liere.  like  thai  in  ihe  last  Book,  is  aisigned 
to  king  MQ.  It  n-iis  delivered  on  the  i^ppoiniment  of  a  A'Aiung 
or  IVWiung  (ihat  is,  ihe  eldest  A'Aiiing,  Uie  chlttt  broihe-r 
in  liis  family)  lo  Ix;  High  Charaberkin.  Of  ihis  A'Aimig  we 
knuw  noiliing  more  than  «e  learn  frnm  the  Shfl.  He  was  no 
high  digniun*  of  suite.  That  the  charge  to  him  found  a  place 
in  Ihe  ShQ,  wc  arc  lold,  shows  how  important  It  was  thought 
that  men  in  the  lowest  posiiions.  yet  coming  into  contact  with 
the  sovereign,  should  possrss  correct  principles  and  an  earnekl 
desire  for  his  progress  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 

King  M6  represents  himself  as  conscious  of  his  own  incompetencies, 
and  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  duties  devolving  on 
him.  Hiit  predecessors,  much  superior  lo  hintselC  were  yet 
greatly  indebted  to  the  aid  of  the  officers  about  them ; — how 
much  mort-  must  [his  be  the  case  uiih  him  I 

He  proceeds  to  appoint  A'Aiung  to  be  the  High  Chamberlain. 
telling  him  how  he  should  guide  correctly  all  the  other  scrvanLs 
about  Ihe  royal  person,  so  that  none  but  good  influences  should 
be  near  lo  acl  upon  the  king  ; — telling  him  also  ihc  manner 
of  men  whom  hesliouki  crojiloy,  and  the  care  he  should  exercise 
in  Ihe  betection  of  ihem. 

The  king  spoke  to  the  following  effect ; — '  Po- 
^Aiung,  I  come  short  in  virtue,  and  have  succeeded 
to  the  formf-T  kings,  lo  occupy  the  great  throne. 
1  am  fearful,  and  conscious  of  the  peril  (of  my  posi- 
tion). I  rise  at  midnight,  and  think  how  I  can  avoid 
falling  into  errors.  Formerly  Wan  and  VVO  were 
endowed  witli  all  intelligence,  august  and  sage. 
while  their  ministers,  small  and  great,  all  cherished 
loyalty  and  goodness.  Their  servants,  charioteers, 
chamberlains,  and  followers  were  all  men  of  correct- 
ness ;  morning  and  evening  waiting  on  their  sove- 
reign's wishes,  or  supplying  his  dtrficiencies.  (Those 
kings),  going  out  and  coming  in,  rising  up  and  sitting 
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down,  were  thus  made  reverent.  Their  every  warn- 
ing or  command  was  good.  The  people  yielded  a 
reverent  obedience,  and  tlic  myriad  regions  were  all 
happy.  But  I.  the  One  man.  am  destitute  of  good- 
ness, and  really  depend  on  the  officers  who  have 
places  about  me  to  help  my  deficiencies,  applying 
the  line  to  my  faults,  and  exhibiting  my  errors,  thus 
correcting  my  bad  heart,  and  enabling  mc  to  be  the 
successor  of  my  meritorious  predecessors. 

'  Now  I  appoint  you  to  be  High  Chamberlain, 
to  sec  that  all  the  officers  in  your  department  and 
my  personal  attendants  are  upright  and  correct,  that 
they  strive  to  promote  the  virtue  of  their  sovereign, 
and  together  supply  my  deficiencies.  Be  careful  in 
selecting  your  officers.  Do  not  employ  men  of 
artful  speech  and  insinuating  looks,  men  whose 
likes  and  dislikes  are  ruled  by  mine,  one-sldcd  men 
and  flatterers;  but  employ  good  men.  When  these 
household  officers  are  correct,  the  sovereign  will  be 
correct ;  when  they  are  flatterers,  the  sovereign  will 
consider  himself  a  sage.  His  virtue  or  his  want  of 
it  equally  depends  on  them.  Cultivate  no  intimacy 
with  flatterers,  nor  get  them  to  do  duty  for  me  as 
my  ears  and  eyes ; — they  will  lead  their  sovereign 
to  disregard  the  statutes  of  the  former  kings.  If 
you  choose  the  men  not  for  their  personal  goodness, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  bribes,  their  ofiiccs  will  be 
made  of  no  effect,  your  great  want  of  reverence  for 
your  sovereign  will  be  apparent,  and  I  will  hold  you 
guilty.* 

The  king  said,  'Oh!  be  reverent!  Ever  help 
your  sovereign  to  follow  the  regular  laws  of  duty 
(which  he  should  exemplify).' 
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Book  XXVII. 
The  Makquis  of  LC  on  Punishments. 

The  charge  or  ch=irges  recorded  in  this  Book  were  given  in  the 
hunilrctlili  year  of  the  king's  age.  The  king,  it  is  again  under- 
stood, was  Mfl;  ami  iht-  hundredth  year  of  hijf  age  would  be 
B.  c-  952.  The  title  of  ibc  Book  in  Chinese  is  simply  *  LU's 
Punishmenis,'  and  I  conclude  that  I.I),  or  the  marqtiis  of  Lfl. 
was  a  liigh  minister  who  prepared,  by  the  king^'s  orders,  a  code 
of  punishments  for  the  tegulatioii  of  llie  kingdom,  in  connexion 
with  the  undertaking,  or  the  completion,  of  which  the  king 
delivered  to  his  princes  and  judges  the  sentiments  ibal  are  here 
preserved. 

The  common  view  is  ili;it  LU  is  the  name  of  a  principality,  tbe 
marquis  of  which  was  MO's  Minister  of  Crime,  Where  il  wa^ 
is  not  well  known,  and  as  the  Book  is  quoted  in  ihe  Li  A*t 
several  times  under  the  Ude  of  '  t'Q  on  Punishments,'  it  is  sup- 
pOM-d  ihal  LU  and  FO  (a  small  marquisatc  in  the  present  Ho-ian) 
were  the  same. 

The  whole  Book  is  divided  in;o  seven  chapters.  Tbe  firci  is 
merely  a  brief  iniroductioni,  the  historiographer's  account  of  tbe 
tiicum^tances  in  which  king  M&  delivered  his  lessons..  Each 
of  the  other  chapters  lieg'ins  wiili  the  words,  'The  king  said.' 
The  first  two  of  them  are  an  historical  resum^  of  die  lessons 
of  antiquity  on  the  subjt-ct  of  punishmcnis.  and  an  inculcation 
on  the  princes  atvd  o£Bccr.<i  of  justice  to  give  heed  to  ihctn,  ami 
learn  from  them.  The  next  two  tell  the  princes  of  the  diligence 
and  carefulness  to  be  employed  in  the  use  of  punishments,  ami 
how  they  can  make  punislimenis  a  bles&ing.  The  fourth  chap- 
ter treats  principally  of  the  commutation  or  redemption  of 
punishments,  and  has  been  very  Mron);Iy  condemned  by  critics 
and  moralists.  They  express  tlicir  suq>ri!K:  that  such  a  docui> 
ment  should  be  in  the  Sli^,  and,  holding  that  the  collection  was 
made  by  Confucius,  venture  lo  ask  what  the  sage  meant  by 
admitting  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  thai  the  reilemption 
of  punishments  on  the  scale  here  laid  down,  existed  in  China 
before  MO's  time.  It  has  entered,  however,  into  the  i:>enal  code 
of  every  subsequent  dynasty.  Great  official  corruption  and  de- 
pravation of  the  general  morality  would  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  such  a  system.     The  fifth  chapter  returns  again   to   the 


reverence  virh  which  punishments  should  be  employed  ;  and  tlic 
sixth  and  last  15  addressed  to  future  grncmlion.'',  and  dirccltt 
thi-ni  to  the  ancient  models,  in  order  that  punUlitnenis  in:iy 
never  be  but  a  Messing  lo  ihe  kingdom. 
A  Chinew  critic  saj-s  ihat  tfiroup;houi  ihe  Book  '  virtue  '  and  •  exact 
adaptation'  are  the  terms  ihai  carry  ihe  weight  oi'  tht:  meaning. 
Virtue  must  underlie  iltt:  use  uf  punishnientK,  of  ivhich  their 
exact  adapcaiioti  will  be  the  manifestation. 

1.  In  reference  10  the  charge  lo  (the  marquis  of) 
Lu  : — When  the  kiiig  had  occupied  ihe  throne  till  he 
reachetl  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  \\c  gave  great 
consideration  to  the  appointinfiU  of  punishments, 
in  order  to  deal  with  (the  people  of)  the  four 
quarters. 

2.  The  king  said,  '  According  to  the  teachings  of 
ancient  times.  A7/ili  YO  was  the  first  to  produce  dis- 
order, which  spread  among  the  quiet,  orderly  people, 
till  all  became  robbers  and  murderers,  owMike  and 
yet  self-complacent  in  their  conduct,  traitors  and 
villains,  snatching  and  filching,  dissemblers  and 
oppressors'. 

'  Among  the  people  of  Miao,  they  did  not  use 
the  power  of  goodness,  but  the  restraint  of  punish- 
ments. They  made  the  five  punishments  engines 
of    oppression  -.    calling    them    the    laws.      They 


*  £iifa  YQ.  as  lias  been  observed  in  the  Introduction,  p.  27,  is 
the  mott  ancient  name  mcnlioned  in  the  ShO,  and  carrier  us  back, 
according  to  the  Chinese  chronologisis,  nearly  to  the  beginning  of 
tbe  iwenty-sevenih  century  b.c.  P.  Gaubit  tratislates  the  characters 
which  dppear  in  tlie  English  text  here  as  '  According  to  the 
teachings  of  aocieni  times'  hy  'Scion  les  anctens  documents,' 
which  is  more  than  ihc  C^hincse  lexi  says.  — It  is  remarkable  thai 
u  the  commencement  of  Chinese  history,  Chinese  traditiun  placed 
a  period  of  innocence,  a  season  when  order  and  vinuc  ruled  in 
men's  alTaini. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  is  intended  to  say  here  that  '  the  five  punish- 
menis'  were  invented  by  the  chieb  of  the  Miio;    but  only  thai 


slaughtered  the  innocent,  and  were  the  first  also  to 
yo  to  excess  in  cutting:  off  the  nose,  cutting  off  the 
ears,  castration,  antl  branding".  All  who  became 
liable  to  those  punishments  were  dealt  with  without 
distinction,  no  difference  being  made  in  favotir  of 
those  who  could  offer  some  excuse.  The  people 
were  gradually  affected  by  this  state  of  things,  and 
became  dark  and  disordcrlj-.  Their  hearts  were  no 
more  set  on  good  faith,  but  they  violated  their  oaths 
and  covenants.  The  multitudes  who  suffered  from 
the  oppressive  terrors,  and  were  (in  danger  of)  belnj 
murdered,  declared  tlicir  innocence  to  Heaven.  G< 
surveyed  the  people,  and  there  was  no  fragrance  ol 
virtue  arising  from  them,  but  the  rank  odour  of  their 
(cruel)  punishments.* 

'The  great  Ti'  compassionated  the  innocent 
multitudes  that  were  (in  danger  of)  being  murdered, 
and  made  the  oppressors  feel  the  terrors  of  his 
majesty.  He  restrained  and  (finally)  extinguished 
the  people  of  Mido,  so  that  they  should   not  con- 


ihese  uscil  ihcm  excessively  and  liarbarously.  From  two  passAges 
in  ifae  Canon  of  Shun,  we  conclude  thm  thai  monarch  vn 
acqu^iinlcd  wich  '  the  fu-e  great  innictions  or  puni^hmenls/  and 
gave  inslmclions  to  his  minisier  KSo-j-So  a«  lo  their  u&e. 

'  Here  U  the  namt- — Hwang  TI— by  which  tl»e  sovereigns  of 
China  have  been  styled  from  b.c-  3ai,  since  the  emperor  of  ^Ain. 
on  his  exiinciion  of  the  feudal  slates,  enacted  that  it  sltoukl  be 
t)orne  by  himself  anil  his  descendants.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
meaning  of  TJ  and  of  the  title  liw.ing  TT  in  the  noie  on  the 
Irantilatian  of  the  ShQ  appended  to  the  Preface.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Shun  whom  king  Md  inlemted  by  the 
name.  A  few  sentences  further  on,  the  meniion  of  Po-!  and 
YQ  leads  us  to  the  time  subsequent  to  Y&o,  and  there  does  not 
api^ear  to  be  any  dian^e  of  subject  in  the  paragraph.  W'c  get 
from  this  Book  a  highi-r  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Miao  than 
from  the  Books  of  Pan  li. 
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tinue  to  future  generations.  Then  he  commissioned 
A*4ung  and  Ll'  to  make  an  end  of  the  communica- 
tions  betxvecn  earth  and  heaven ;  and  the  descents 
(of  spirits)  ceased  '.     From  ihe  princes  down  to  the 


'  /CAang  and  Li  are  nowhere  met  with  in  the  previous  parts  of 
the  ShO,  nor  in  any  oiher  reliable  documcnbi  of  liii^tor)-,  as  officers 
of  Shun.  3b3>  A'^in  and  others  would  idrniify  ihetn  with  the 
H&i  and  Ho  of  the  Canon  of  Yao,  and  bold  those  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  JTAung  and  a  Li,  supposed  to  heluug  to  th« 
lime  of  Shdo  H3o  in  ihc  iwcniy-sixih  ccniury  b.c. 

Whoever  they  were,  ihc  dtity  with  which  they  were  chai^d 
yras  remarkahle.  In  the  NarraiivLs  of  the  Sliios  (a  book  of 
the  A'au  dynasty),  wc  find  a  toiivcrsaiion  on  it,  during:  the  Ufe- 
lime  of  Confucius,  K-lwccn  king  ICklo  of  JfAu  (b.c.  fi  16-489) 
and  one  of  his  ministers,  called  Kwan  Yi-fB.  •  What  is  meant,' 
asked  the  king,  'by  what  is  said  in  one  of  the  Ujok^  of  A'au 
about  A'^ung  and  Li,  lh.it  they  really  brought  it  about  that  there 
vas  no  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth?  If  they  had  not 
done  &o,  would  people  have  been  able  to  ascend  to  heaven?' 
The  minister  replied  that  that  was  not  the  tneaning  at  ail,  and 
gave  his  own  view  of  it  at  great  length,  to  ihe  following  effect.^ 
Anciently,  the  people  attended  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
to  one  another,  and  k-ft  the  worsliip  of  spiritual  beings — the 
lieeking  intercourse  willi  them,  and  invoking  and  cfftrcting  their 
'descent  on  earth — to  the  oQicers  who  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  way  things  proceeded  with  great  regularity. 
The  people  minded  their  own  ulTairs,  and  (lie  spirits  minded 
theirs.  Tranquillity  and  prosperity  were  the  conse<|ucnce.  But 
in  the  time  of  Shdo  HSo,  through  the  lawlessness  of  A'lfl-ll,  a 
change  took  place.  The  people  imruded  into  the  functiorts  of 
the  regulators  of  ll'C  spirits  and  their  wotship.  They  abandoned 
ibeir  duties  to  iheir  fellow  men,  and  tried  to  bring  down  spirits 
from  almve.  The  spirits  themselves,  no  longer  kept  in  check 
and  subjected  to  rule,  made  their  appearance  iircgularly  and 
dbaslrously.  .\ll  was  confusion  and  calamity,  when  Aw'an  HsU 
(a.c.  i5>o-2433>  touk  tlie  case  in  hand.  He  apjioinied  A'Aung, 
the  Ministt;r  of  the  SuutI],  to  the  supcnnleudciicy  of  heavenly 
things,  to  prescribe  the  laws  for  the  spirits,  and  Li,  ih  -  Minister 
of  Fire,  lo  the  supcrititendency  of  earthly  things,  10  presciiUe  the 
rules  for  the  people.     In  this  way  both  spirits  and  people  were 
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inferior  officers,  all  helped  with  clear  intcllipjence 
(the  spread  oQ  the  regular  principles  of  duty,  and 
the  solitary  and  widows  were  no  longer  overlooked. 
The  great  Tl  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  carried  his 
enquiries  low  down  among  the  people,  and  the  soli- 
tary and  widows  laid  before  him  their  complaints 
against  the  MiAo.  Me  awed  the  people  by  tlie 
majesty  of  his  virtue,  and  enlightened  them  by 
its  brightness.  He  thereupon  charged  the  three 
princely  (ministers)^  to  labour  with  compassionate 
anxiety  In  ihe  people's  behalf  Po-t  delivered  his 
statutes  to  prevent  the  people  from  rendering  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  punishment;  YU  reduced  to 
order  the  water  and  the  land,  and  presided  over  the 
naming  of  the  hills  and  rivers:  A'l  spread  abroad 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  (the  people)  exten- 
sively cultivated  the  admirable  grains.  When  the 
three  princes  had  accomplished  their  work,  it  was 
abundantly  well  with  the  people.  The  Minister  of 
Crime"  exercised    among    them    the    restraint  of 

brought  back  lo  iheir  former  regular  courses,  and  'here  was  no 
unhatlowed  inlerfercnce  nf  the  one  wUh  the  oihcr.  Tliis  was  ihe 
work  described  in  the  lest.  But  siibsoqucnily  the  chief  of  S»t»- 
mlSo  showed  himself  a  iTifl-lt  rcdivivus.  til]  YSo  called  fonh 
the  descendants  of  JTAunR  aiirt  Lt.  who  had  not  forpollen  the 
vinue  and  functions  of  their  fathers,  and  made  them  take  Ihe  ca*e 
in  hand  again. 

According  to  Yi-ffl's  staiemenia  JTAung's  functions  were  those 
of  the  Minister  of  RcIijHon,  and  Lfs  ihosc  of  Ihe  Minister  of 
Instruciion  ;  but  list  and  Ho  were  simply  Ministers  of  Aslror>om_v 
and  the  Calendar,  and  their  descendants  continue  to  appear  am 
such  in  liic  Shfl  to  the  reign  of  Aung  Khang,  long  aficr  we  know 
that  men  of  other  families  were  appointed  to  the  importaot  minis:- 
Iries  of  A'Aimg  and  H. 

'  Tho!«  immedialely  mentioned,— Po-I,  YU,  and  K\.  See  the 
Canon  of  Shuo  and  other  Books  of  Part  II. 

»  KSo-ySa 
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puni><hment  in  exact  adaptation  to  each  offence, 
and  taught  them  to  reverence  virtue.  The  greatest 
gravity  and  harmony  in,  the  sovereign,  and  the 
greatest  intelligence  in  those  below  him,  thus 
shining  forth  to  all  quarters  (of  the  land),  all  were 
rendered  diligent  in  cultivating  their  virtue.  Hence, 
(if  anything  more  were  wanted),  ihe  clear  adjudica- 
tion of  punishments  effected  the  regulation  of  the 
people,  and  helped  them  to  observe  the  regular 
duties  of  life.  The  officers  who  presided  over 
criminal  cases  executed  the  law  (fearlessly)  against 
the  powerful,  and  (faithfully)  against  the  wealthy. 
They  were  reverent  and  cautious.  They  had  no 
occasion  to  make  choice  of  words  to  vindicate  their 
conduct  The  virtue  of  Heaven  was  attained  to  by 
them;  from  them  was  the  determination  of  so  great 
a  matter  as  the  lives  (of  men).  In  their  low  sphere 
they  yet  corresponded  (to  Heaven)  and  enjoyed  (its 
favour).'  * 

3.  The  king  said.  '  Ah !  you  who  direct  the 
government  and  preside  over  criminal  cases  through 
all  the  land,  arc  you  not  constituted  the  shepherds 
of  Heaven?*  To  whom  ought  you  now  to  look 
as  your  pattern  ?  Is  it  not  to  Po-I,  spreading 
among  the  people  his  lessons  to  avert  pimishments  ? 
And  from  whom  ought  you  now  to  take  warning? 
Is  it  not  from  the  people  of  Mlao.  who  would  not 
examine  into  the  circumstances  of  criminal  cases, 
and  did  not  make  choice  of  good  officers  that  should 
see  to  the  right  apportioning  of  the  five  punish- 
ments, but  chose  the  violent  and  bribe-snatchers, 
who  determined  and  administered  them,  so  as  to 
oppress  the  innocent,  until  God  would  no  longer 
hold   them   guiltless,  and    sent   down   calamity   on 
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Mido,  when  the  people  had  no  plea  to  allege  in 
mitigalion  of  their  punishment,  and  their  name  was 
cut  off  from  the  world  ? '  * 

4.  The  king  said,  '  Oh !  lay  it  to  heart.  My 
uncles,  and  all  ye,  my  brethren  and  cousins,  my  sons 
and  my  grandsons',  listen  all  of  you  to  my  words,  in 
which,  it  may  be.  you  will  receive  a  most  important 
charge.  You  will  only  tread  the  path  of  satisfaction 
by  being  daily  diligent ; — do  not  have  occasion  to 
beware  of  the  want  of  diligence.  Heaven,  in  its 
wish  to  regulate  the  people,  allows  us  for  a  day  to 
make  use  of  punishments.*  Whether  crimes  have 
been  premeditated,  or  are  unpremeditated,  depends 
on  the  parties  concerned ; — do  you  (deal  with  them 
so  as  to)  accord  with  the  mind  of  Heaven,  and  thus 
serve  me,  the  One  man.  Though  I  would  put  them 
to  death,  do  not  you  therefore  put  them  to  death; 
though  I  would  spare  them,  do  not  you  therefore 
spare  them.  Reverently  apportion  the  five  punish- 
ments, so  as  fully  to  exhibit  the  three  virtues'. 
Then  shall  I.  the  One  man,  enjoy  felicity;  the 
people  will  look  to  you  as  their  sure  depen<iance; 
the  repose  of  such  a  state  will  be  perpetual.' 

5.  The  king  said,  '  Ho!  come,  ye  rulers  of  states 
and  territories*  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  punish- 
ments a  blessing.  It  is  yours  now  to  give  repose  to 
the  people; — what  should  you  be  most  concerned 

'  Meaning  all  ibc  princes  of  the  same  surname  as  himself.  As 
he  was  a  hundred  years  old»  there  might  well  be  among  ihem 
those  who  were  really  his  Bons  and  gr-indsons. 

•  'The  ihree  ^^rlucs'  arc  ihosc  of  the  Grc;it  Pl.in ;  ihose  of 
'correciness  and  straighirorwardncaa,"  of 'strong  goveintnent,'  and 
of '  niilJ  goveniiiieiit.* 

'  Meaning  all  the  princes; — of  the  king's  own  and  other  sur- 
Datnes. 
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about  tht  choosing  of?  Should  it  not  b*^  the  proper 
men  ?  What  shoultl  you  deal  with  tlie  most  reve- 
rently? Should  it  not  be  punishments?  What 
should  you  calculate  the  most  carefully  ?  Should 
it  not  be  to  whom  these  will  reach  ? 

'  When  botii  parties  arc  present,  (with  their  docu- 
ments and  witnesses)  all  complete,  let  the  judges 
listen  to  the  fivefold  statements  tliat  may  be  made*. 
When  they  have  examined  and  fully  made  up  their 
minds  on  tliose,  let  them  adjust  the  case  to  one  of 
the  five  punishments.  If  the  five  punishments  do 
not  meet  it.  Jet  them  adjust  it  to  one  of  tlie  five 
redemption-fines;  and  if  these,  again,  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  it.  let  them  reckon  it  among  the  five  cases 
of  error'. 

'  In  (settling)  the  five  cases  of  error  there  are 
evils  (to  be  guarded  against)  :'~being  warped  by 
the  intluence  of  power,  or  by  private  grudge,  or  by 
female  solicitation,  or  by  bribes,  or  by  applications. 
Any  one  of  these  things  should  be  held  equal  to 
the  crime  (before  the  judges).  Do  you  carefully 
examine,  and  prove  yourselves  equal  to  (everj* 
difficulty). 

'When  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  infliction  of 
any  of  tlie  five  punishments,  that  infliction  should 
be   forborne.     When    there    are  doubts   as  to  the 


'  Thai  is,  ihe  slatcmenis,  with  tlic  evidence  on  both  aides, 
whether  incriminnting  or  exculpating.  Tbcjr  are  called  fiverold,  u 
ihe  case  might  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  or  other  of '  the  five 
punishments.' 

*  That  is,  the  oflcnces  of  inadvertence.  Wliat  should  ensiw 
on  itw  adjudication  of  any  case  to  be  bo  ranked  does  not  appear. 
It  would  be  very  leniently  de.ili  with,  and  perhaps  pardoned.  In 
'  the  Counsels  of  Yti,'  K£o-}-&o  says  to  Shun,  ■  You  pardon  inad- 
vertent offences  however  great' 
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inAiction  of  any  of  the  five  fines,  it  shoiild  be  for- 
borne. Do  you  carefully  examine,  and  prove  your- 
selves equal  to  overcome  (every  diflficully}.  When 
you  have  examined  and  many  things  are  clear,  yet 
form  a  judgment  from  studying  the  appearance  of 
the  parties.  If  you  find  nothing  out  on  examina- 
tion, do  not  listen  (to  the  case  any  more).  In 
everything  stand  In  awe  of  the  dread  majesty  of 
Heaven.* 

•When,  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  punishment  of 
branding  Is  forborne,  the  fine  to  be  laid  on  instead 
is  600  ounces  (of  copper) ;  but  you  must  first  have 
satisfied  yourselves  as  to  die  crime.  When  the  case 
would  require  the  cutting  ofif  the  nose,  the  fine  must 
be  double  this; — with  the  same  careful  determina- 
tion of  the  crime.  When  the  punishment  would 
be  the  cutting  off  the  feet,  the  fine  must  l>e  5000 
ounces; — with  the  same  careful  determination  of 
the  crime.  Wlien  the  punishment  would  be  castra- 
tion', the  fine  must  be  ^^600  ounces; — with  the  same 
determination.  When  the  punishment  would  be 
death,  the  fine  must  be  6000  ounces; — with  the 
same  determination.  Of  crimes  that  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  fine  in  lieu  of  branding  there  are 
roGo;  and  the  same  number  of  those  that  would 
otherwise  incur  emitting  off  the  nose.  The  fine  in 
lieu  of  cutting  off  the  feet  extends  to  500  cases: 
that  in  lieu  of  castration,  to  300 ;  and  tliat  in  lieu 
of  death,  to  200.  Aliogether.  set  against  the  five 
punishments,  there  arc  i.ooo  crimes.  (In  the  case 
of  others  not  exactly  defined),  you  must  class  them 
with  the  (next)  higher  or  (next)  lower  offences,  not 
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'  Or  5olita.r/  confinement  in  ihe  caae  of  a  female. 
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admitting  assumptive  and  disorderly  pleadings,  and 
not  using  obsolete  laws.  Examine  and  act  lawfully, 
judging  carefully,  and  proving  yourselves  equal  (to 
every  difficulty). 

■  Where  the  crime  should  incur  one  of  the  higher 
punishments,  but  there  are  mitigating  circumstances, 
apply  to  it  the  next  lower.  Where  it  should  incur  one 
of  the  lower  punishments,  but  there  are  aggravating 
circumstances,  apply  to  it  the  next  higher.  The  light 
and  heavy  fines  are  to  be  apportioned  (in  the  same 
way)  by  the  balance  of  circumstances.  Funishments 
and  fines  should  (also)  be  light  in  one  age,  and 
heavy  in  another.  To  secure  uniformity  in  this 
(seeming)  irregularity,  there  are  certain  relations  of 
things  (to  be  considered),  and  the  essential  principle 
(to  be  observed). 

'The  chastisement  of  fines  is  short  of  death,  yet 
it  will  produce  extreme  distress.  They  are  not 
(therefore)  persons  of  artful  tongues  who  should 
determine  criminal  cases,  but  really  good  persons, 
whose  awards  will  hit  the  right  mean.  Examine 
carefully  where  there  arc  any  discrepancies  in  the 
statements;  the  view  which  you  were  resolved  not 
to  follow,  you  may  see  occasion  to  follow ;  with 
compassion  and  reverence  settle  the  cases;  exa- 
mine carefully  the  penal  code,  and  deliberate  with 
all  about  it,  that  your  decisions  may  be  likely  to 
hit  the  proper  mean  and  be  correct; — whether  it  be 
the  infliction  of  a  punishment  or  a  fine,  examining 
carefully  and  mastering  every  difficulty.  When  the 
case  is  thus  concluded,  all  parties  will  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  ;  and  when  it  is  reported, 
the  sovereign  will  do  the  same.  In  sending  up 
reports  of  cases,  they  must  be  full  and  complete; 
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If  a  man  have  been  tried  on  two  counts,  his  two 
punishments  (must  be  recorded).' 

6.  The  king  said,  *Oh!  let  there  be  a  feeling  of 
reverence.  Ye  judges  and  princes,  of  the  same  sur- 
name with  me,  and  of  other  surnames,  (know  all)  that 
I  speak  in  much  fear.  I  Unnk  wiih  reverence  of  the 
subject  of  punishment,  for  the  end  of  It  Is  to  promote 
virtue.  Now  Heaven,  wishing  to  help  the  people, 
has  made  us  its  representatives  here  below.*  Be 
intelligent  and  pure  in  hearing  (each)  side  of  a  case. 
The  right  ordering  of  the  people  depends  on  the 
impartial  hearing  of  the  pleas  on  both  sides  ;~do 
not  seek  for  private  advantage  to  yourbelves  by 
means  of  those  pleas.  Gain  (so)  got  by  the  decision 
of  cases  Is  no  precious  acquisition;  it  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  guilt,  and  will  be  recompensed  with  many 
judgments : — you  should  ever  stand  in  awe  of  the 
punishment  of  Heaven.*  It  is  not  Heaven  that 
does  not  deal  impartially  with  men.  but  men  ruin 
themselves.  If  the  punishment  of  Heaven  were 
not  so  extreme,  nowhere  under  the  sky  would  llie 
people  have  good  government." 

7.  The  king  said,  *  Oh  !  ye  who  shall  hereafter 
inherit  (the  dignities  and  offices  of)  the  present  time, 
to  whom  arc  ye  to  look  for  your  models  ?  Must  it 
not  be  to  those  who  promoted  the  virtue  belonging 
to  the  unbiassed  nature  of  the  people  ?  I  pray  you 
give  attention  to  my  words.  The  wise  men  (of 
antiquity)  by  their  use  of  punishments  obtained 
boundless  fame.  Everything  relating  to  the  five 
punishments  exactly  hit  with  them  the  due  mean, 
and  hence  came  their  excellence.  Receiving  from 
your  sovereigns  the  good  multitudes,  behold  in  the 
case  of  those  men  punishments  made  felicitous ! ' 
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Book  XX.VIII. 
The  Charge  to  the  Marquis  WAn. 

The  king  10  whom  thischargc  is  ascribed  was  Pbing(B.c.  770-719). 
Bclwcvn  him  and  Mfj  there  was  thus  a  period  of  fully  two  cen- 
turies, of  mhich  no  documenis  arc,  or  ever  were,  in  the  collcc- 
lion'of  ihe  SI16.  The  lime  was  occupied  b>  seven  reigns,  ihc 
lul  o(  which  was  thai  of  Nich,  Itnown  as  king  YG.  a  worthless 
niler,  and  besotted  in  his  aititchmf^nt  to  a  female  favouriie, 
called  PSo-sze.  For  her  sake  he  degraded  his  quetrii,  and  sent 
ibeir  son.  I-Wifl,  lo  the  court  of  the  lord  of  Shin,  her  father. 
*  to  team  good  manners.'  The  lord  of  Shin  called  ia  the 
aULStancc  of  some  barbarian  tribes,  by  which  the  rapilal  was 
sacked,  and  the  king  slain ;  and  with  him  cncjed  the  &way  of 
'  the  Wesiern  A'au.'  Several  of  Ihe  feudal  princes  went  to  Ibe 
assistance  of  the  royal  I  [ou5e,  drove  away  the  barbarians, 
brought  back  t-<tAiQ  from  Shiin,  and  hailed  him  as  king.  He 
is  known  as  king  Phing,  '  the  Tranquillizer."  His  first  measure 
was  to  transfer  the  capital  from  the  ruins  of  Hio  to  Lo,  thus 
fulfilling  at  length,  but  under  disastrous  circumstances,  the 
wishes  of  the  duke  of  iPau ;  and  from  this  time  (i.c.  770)  dates 
the  hisioiy  of '  the  Easlei  n  A'iiu.' 

Among  king  Thing's  early  measures  was  Ihe  rewarding  the  feudal 
lords  lo  whom  he  owed  his  throne.  The  marquis  of  /Cm  was 
one  of  them.  His  name  was  JCMd,  and  that  uf  1-ho.  by  wliich 
be  is  called  in  the  text,  is  taltcn  as  his  '  style,'  or  designation 
assumed  by  him  on  his  marriage.  Wan,  'the  Accomplished,' 
was  his  sacrificial  title.  'I'lic  lords  of  A'm  were  descended  from 
king  WO's  son,  YG,  who  was  appointed  marquis  of  Thang,  cor- 
responding to  tlic  present  deparimt^nt  of  Thai-ytlan,  in  Shan-hsi. 
The  name  of  Thang  was  aficrwards  changed  into  A'm.  The 
slate  became  in  course  of  lime  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  in  the  kingdom. 

The  charge  in  this  Book  i.'t  understood  to  be  in  connexion  with 
Vr'&n's  appointment  to  be  president  or  chief  of  several  of  the 
other  piinces.  Tbc  king  begins  by  celebiallng  the  virtues  and 
luppy  limes  of  kings  Win  and  Wfl,  and  the  services  rendered 
bj-  the  worthy  mintsters  of  subsequent  reigns.  He  t-ontraiits 
wiib  this  the  misery  and  distraction  of  his  own  limes,  deplotin]> 
|ii$  want   of  wise  counsellors  and   helpers,  and    praising   the 
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marquis  for  the  services  wliicli  lie  had  rentleretl.  He  then 
concLudcT!)  Willi  ihc  special  cliargc  by  whtcli  he  wouKJ  reward 
\hc  prince's  merit  in  the  -past,  and  stimulate  him  to  greater 
cxcnions  in  t)ic  future. 


I.    The   king  spoke   to   the   following  effect 


Uncle  l-ho,  how   ilKistrii 


Wat»   and  Wfl! 


lous  were 

Carefully  did  they  make  their  virtue  brilliant,  till 
it  rose  brightly  on  high,  and  the  fame  of  it  was 
widely  diffused  here  below.  Therefore  God  caused 
his  favouring  decree  to  light  upon  king  VV3.n.* 
There  were  ministers  also  (thereafter),  who  aided 
and  illustriously  served  iheir  sovereigns,  following 
and  carrying  out  their  plans,  great  and  small,  so  that 
my  fathers  sat  tranquil!)''  on  the  throne. 

'  Oh  !  an  object  of  pity  u.ni  1.  who  am  (but  as)  a 
litlle  child.  Just  as  I  have  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Mcavcn  has  severely  chastised  me.*  Throtigh  the 
interruption  of  the  (royal)  bounties  that  ceased  to 
descend  to  the  inferior  people,  the  invading  bar- 
barous tribes  of  the  west  have  greatly  (injured)  our 
kingdom.  Moreover,  among  the  managers  ot  my 
affairs  there  are  none  of  age  and  experience  and 
distinguished  ability  in  their  offices.  I  am  (thus) 
unequal  (to  the  difficulties  of  my  position),  and  say 
to  myself,  "  My  grand-uncles  and  uncles,  you  ought 
to  compassionate  my  case. "  Oh !  if  ther«  were 
those  who  could  establish  tlieir  merit  in  behalf  of 
me,  the  One  man,  I  might  long  enjoy  repose  upon 
the  throne. 

'  Uncle  I-ho.  you  render  still  more  glorious  your 
illustrious  ancestor.  You  were  the  first  to  imitate 
the  example  of  WSn  and  WG,  collecting  (the  scat- 
tered powers),  and  continuing  (the  all  but  broken 
line  of)  your  sovereign.     Your  filial  piety  goes  back 
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to  your  accomplished  ancestor,  (and  is  eciiial  to  his.) 
You  have  done  much  lo  repair  my  (losses),  and 
defend  me  in  my  difficulties,  and  of  you,  being  such. 
I  am  full  of  admiration.' 

2.  The  king  said,  '  Uncle  I-ho,  return  home, 
survey  your  multitudes,  and  tranquillize  your  state. 
1  reward  you  with  a  jar  of  spirits,  distilled  from  the 
black  millet,  and  flavoured  witli  odoriferous  lierbs^, 
with  a  red  bow,  and  a  hundred  red  arrows";  with 
a  black  bow,  and  a  hundred  black  arrows :  and  with 
four  horses.  Go,  my  uncle.  Show  kindness  to 
those  that  are  far  ofl",  and  help  those  who  are 
near  at  hand :  cherish  and  secure  the  repose  of 
the  inferior  people ;  do  not  idly  seek  your  ease : 
exercise  an  inspection  and  (benign)  compassion  in 
your  capital  (and  all  your  borders) ; — thus  com- 
pleting your  illustrious  virtue.' 


Book  XXIX.     The  Speech  at  Pi. 

Tb«  Speech  ax  Pt  carries  us  back  from  the  timl^  of  Phing  to 
that  of  king  A'^itng.  Tn  the  Preface  to  the  Shtk  it  is  atuibuicd 
to  Po->>(in,  ihe  .soti  of  the  duke  of  A'au;  xnd  there  is  a  general 
ftC<|uiescenc4:  of  lra.dilion  and  critics  in  (his  view.  Wc  may 
account  for  its  position  out  of  the  chronological  order  from 


'  Compare  king  jL'^ng'e  gift  lo  the  duke  of  K&a,  In  the 
Announcement  concerning  Lo,  ch.  6. 

*  The  conferring  on  a  prince  of  a  bow  and  arron's,  invested 
hira  with  (he  power  of  punishing  throughout  the  states  within  his 
jurisdiction  all  who  were  disolx'dient  lo  the  royal  commands,  but 
not  of  taking  life  without  first  reporting  to  the  court.  The  gift 
was  also  a  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the  receiver.  See  the  Book  of 
Poetry,  II,  iii,  ode  1. 
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Lhc  Book's  beinR  llie  record  not  of  any  royal  doings,  but  of 
ihe  words  of  the  ruler  of  a  state. 

The  speech  has  reference  to  some  military  Ofwralions  against  the 
wild  tribes  on  the  Huai  river  and  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  IfsQ  ;  and  we  liavc  sc^ti  iliat  they  were  in  insurrection 
many  times  during  ihe  reign  of  A'ASng.  Wc  thus  cannot  tell 
exactly  the  year  in  which  ihe  speech  was  delivered.  Po-Afiin 
presided  over  his  slate  of  LO  for  the  long  period  of  fifly-ilirce 
years,  and  died  it  c.  lofij. 

The  name  of  P!  is  reiained  in  ihe  district  still  so  called  of  the 
department  of  l-X'i'iu.  At  first  ii  was  an  independent  territory, 
but  attached  to  LO,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  marquises, 
bj-  one  of  whom  it  had  been  incorporaied  with  LO  hi-forc  tlie 
lime  of  Confucius. 

I'o-Win  appears  at  the  head  of  his  host,  approaching  the  scene 
of  active  operations.  Having  commanded  silence,  he  issues  his 
orders,  first,  that  the  soldiers  shall  have  their  weapons  in  good 
order;  next,  that  the  people  of  the  country  shall  take  care  of 
ihe  oxen  and  horses  of  the  army ;  further,  that  the  troops  on  no 
account  leave  their  ranks  or  go  astray ;  and  finally,  he  names 
the  day  when  he  will  commence  operations  against  the  enemy, 
and  connmands  all  the  requisite  preparations  to  be  made. 

The  duke  said,  'Ah  !  ye  men.  make  no  noise,  but 
listen  to  my  commands.  We  arc  going  {to  punish) 
those  wild  tribes  ol"  the  HwSi  and  of  HsU,  which 
have  risen  up  togetht^r. 

'Have  in  good  repair  your  buff  coats  and  helmets: 
have  the  laces  of  your  shields  well  secured; — pre- 
sume not  to  have  any  of  tlitm  but  in  perfect  order. 
Prepare  your  bows  and  arrows ;  temper  your  lances 
and  spears ;  sharpen  your  pointed  and  edged  wea- 
pons ;— presume  not  to  have  any  of  them  but  in 
good  condition. 

'  We  must  now  largely  let  the  oxen  and  horses 
loose,   and    not    keep    them    in    enclosures; 


(ye 


people),  do  you  close  your  traps  and  fill  up  your 
pitfalls,  and  do  not  presume  to  injure  any  of  the 
animals  (so  let  loose).     If  any  of  them  be  injured. 
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you  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  regular 
punishments. 

'When  the  horses  or  cattle  are  seeking  one 
another,  or  when  your  followers,  male  or  female, 
abscond,  presume  not  to  leave  the  ranks  to  pursue 
them.  But  let  them  be  carefully  returned.  I  will 
reward  you  (among  the  people)  who  return  them 
according  to  their  value.  But  if  you  leave  your 
places  to  pursue  them,  or  if  you  who  find  them  do 
not  restore  them,  you  shall  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  regular  punishments. 

'And  let  none  of  you  presume  to  commit  any 
robbery  or  detain  any  creature  that  comes  in  your 
way,  to  jump  over  enclosures  and  walls  to  steal 
(people's)  horses  or  oxen,  or  to  decoy  away  their 
servants  or  femaU:  attendants.  If  you  do  so,  you 
shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  ilie  regular  punish- 
ments. 

'  On  the  day  AlA-hsU  I  will  take  action  against 
the  hordes  of  HsU; — prepare  the  roasted  grain  and 
other  provisions,  and  presume  not  to  have  any  defi- 
ciency. If  you  have,  you  shall  suffer  the  severest 
punishment.  Ye  men  of  I.fl.  from  the  three  en- 
vironing territories  and   the  three  tracts  beyond ', 


'  OutGide  the  capital  ciiy  was  &n  environing  territory  called  the 
AlSo,  and  btyond  the  /Ci&a  was  the  Sui.  The  Alio  of  the  royal 
domain  was  diviOcd  again  into  dIx  Hsiang,  which  Turni^hed  the  six 
iovaI  hosts,  while  ihc  Sui  beyond  Turnished  subadiary  host*.  The 
A'i.no  and  Sui  of  a  largr-  stale  rurni&hcd  itiree  hosts,  and  if  need 
were,  subsidiary  bailalions.  The  languaj,'e  of  llwr  text  is  equivalent, 
I  conceive,  simply  to  '  jc  men  of  the  aimy  of  LQ ; '  bm,  as  1*.  Gaubil 
observes,  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  gel  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  det^ignations,  and  to  account  for  the  meotioa 
of  three  JCiio  and  three  Sui. 
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be  ready  with  your  posts  and  planks.  On  Al&hsU 
I  will  commence  my  intrenchments; — dare  not  but 
be  provided  with  a  supply  of  these.  (If  you  be  not 
so  provided),  you  shall  be  subjected  to  various 
punishments,  short  only  of  death.  Ye  men  of  Ld, 
from  the  three  environing  territories  and  the  three 
tracts  beyond,  be  ready  with  the  foragf*.  and  do  not 
dare  to  let  it  be  other  than  abundant-  (If  you  do), 
you  shall  suffer  the  severest  punishment.' 


Book  XXX. 
The  Speech  of  {the  Marquis  of)  A'win. 


Tkr  stale  or  A'Ain,  at  the  time  lo  which  this  sjiecch  belongs,  was 
one  of  ihe  most  powcrfu!  in  the  klnp;tIom,  and  already  giving 
jtromisc  of  whal  U  would  prow  :o.  Ultimaiely,  oncof  iis  princes 
overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Aau,  and  broufthl  feudal  China  to  an 
end.  Its  earliest  capital  was  in  the  present  district  of  KHng- 
shut.  A'Ain  JPliu.  Kan-sfl. 

JPAin  and  Jfin  were  enj^aRcd  logelhcr  in  n.c.  631  in  besieging  the 
capital  of  JTSine,  and  threatened  to  eit'in?uish  that  state.  The 
marquis  of  A'Ain,  however,  was  siiddi-nly  induced  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  leiivini;  three  of  his  uflicers  in  friendly  relations  witli 
the  court  of  AUng.  and  under  engagement  to  clefcnd  the  state 
from  aggression.  These  men  played  the  pan  of  spies  in  die 
iniere.'it  of  ^Ain,  and  in  n.  c.  fiag..  one  of  them,  called  A''*t-;te. 
Knl  word  that  he  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  if 
an  army  were  sent  to  surprise  the  capital,  Alng  might  be 
added  to  the  territories  of  JOin.  The  marquis— known  in 
history  as  duke  Mft— hid  the  mailer  hi-forc  his  rounBcIlors. 
The  most  experienced  of  them — Piii-I!  IIsI  and  JCZ/ien-shfl — 
were  against  taking  advantage  of  the  proposed  treachery;  but 
the  marqtiia  hstencd  rather  to  the  promptings  of  ambliion ;  and 
the  next  year  be  sent  a  large  force,  under  his  three  ablest  cooi- 
mandt-rs,  hoping  to  find  A'Sng  unprepared  for  any  resistaJicc, 
The  attempt,  however,  failed  ;  and  the  army,  on  its  way  back  to 
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KMn,  was  attacked  by  the  forces  of  A' n,  and  smiamed  a  terrible 
d^zfeat.  h  was  nearly  anniliilated,  and  tbc  ihrec  commanders 
were  ukcn  prisoners. 
The  marqtiis  of  Aln  was  intending  to  put  th'*se  captives  to  death, 
but  finally  sent  them  10  ATrin.  that  duke  MO  mi^ht  himself  sacri- 
fice them  Id  his  anger  for  their  want  of  success.  MO,  however, 
did  no  such  thing.  He  went  from  bh  capital  to  me<rt  the  dis- 
graced generals,  and  comfortL-d  ihern,  saying  that  the  blame  of 
their  defeat  was  due  to  himBclf,  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  his  wise  counsellors.  Then  also,  il  is  said,  he  made 
the  speech  here  pre8er**ed  for  the  beiiciit  of  ail  his  minister*, 
describing  the  good  and  bad  minisicr,  and  the  different  issues  of 
Imening  to  them,  an't  deploring  how  he  had  himself  foolishly 
rejected  the  advice  of  his  aged  counsellors,  and  followed  that 
of  new  men  : — a  ihtng  whieh  he  would  never  do  again. 

The  duke'  said.  'Ah!  my  officers.  listen  to  me 
without  noise.  I  sulfmnly  announce  to  you  the 
most  important  of  all  sayings.  (It  is  tliis  which) 
the  ancients  have  said,  "Thus  it  is  with  all  people, 
— they  mostly  love  iheir  ease.  In  reproving  others 
there  is  no  difficulty,  but  to  receive  reproof,  and 
allow  it  to  have  free  course. — this  is  difficult."  The 
sorrow  of  my  heart  is,  that  the  days  and  months 
have  passed  away,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
come  again,  (so  that  I  mitjht  pursue  a  different 
course.) 

'There  were  my  old  counsellors'. — I  said,  "They 
will  not  accommodate  themselves  to  me,"  and  I 
hated  them.  There  were  my  new  counsellors,  and 
I  would  for  the  time  give  my  confidence  to  them '. 
So  indeed  it  was  with    me ;    but   hereafter  1  will 


*  The  prince  of  JTAin  was  only  a  marquis;  but  the  historio- 
graphers or  recorders  of  a  slaie  always  gave  tlieir  ruler  the  higher 
title.  Ttiis  shows  thai  (his  speech  is  taken  from  the  chronicles  uf 
A'Ain. 

•  Pdi  II  HU  and  iTAicn-shO. 
■  JChl-^  and  others. 
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take  advice  from  the  men  of  yellow  hair,  and  then 
I  shall  be  free  from  error.  That  good  old  officer! 
—his  strength  is  exhausted,  but  I  would  rather 
have  him  (as  my  cminscllor).  That  dashlnj^  brave 
officer! — his  shooting  and  charioteering  are  fault- 
less, but  I  would  rather  not  wish  to  have  him.  As 
to  men  of  quibbles,  skilfnl  at  cunning'  words,  and 
able  to  make  the  good  man  change  his  purposes, 
what  have  I  to  do  to  make  much  use  of  them  ? 

'I  have  deeply  thought  and  concluded. —  Let  me 
have  but  one  resolute  minister,  plain  and  sincere, 
without  other  ability,  but  having  a  straightforward 
mind,  and  possessed  of  generosity,  regarding  the 
talents  of  others  as  if  he  himself  possessed  them ; 
and  when  he  finds  accomplished  and  sage  men, 
loving  them  in  his  heart  more  than  his  mouth  ex- 
presses, really  showing  himself  able  to  bear  them: 
— such  a  minister  would  be  able  to  preserve  my 
descendants  and  people,  and  would  indeed  be  a 
giver  of  benefits. 

*  But  if  (die  minister),  when  he  finds  men  of 
ability,  be  jealous  and  hates  them  ;  if,  when  he  finds 
accomplished  and  sage  men.  he  oppose  them  and 
does  not  allow  their  advancement,  showing  himself 
really  not  able  to  bear  them : — such  a  man  will  not 
be  able  to  protect  my  descendants  and  people ;  and 
will  he  not  be  a  dangerous  man  ? 

'  The  decline  and  fall  of  a  state  may  arise  from 
one  man.  The  glory  and  tranquillity  of  a  state  may 
also  arise  from  the  goodness  of  one  man.' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Chapteu  I. 
The  Name  and  Contents  ok  the  Classic 

1.  Among  the  Chinese  classical  books  next  afler  the  Shfk 
in  point  of  antiquity  comes  the  Shih  or  Book  of  Poetry. 

The  character  ShCi',  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 
ThcmwniBg   two  Others,  one  of  which  signified  *a  pencil,' 

diameter  *'"'^  ^^"^  other  'to  speak,'  supplied,  we  saw, 
Sh'b.  in   its  structure,  an  indication  of  its  primary 

significance,  and  furnished  a  clue  to  its  different  applications. 
The  character  Shih*  was  made  on  a  different  principle, — 
that  of  phonetical  formation,  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  these 
words  when  applied  to  a  large  clajw  of  Chinese  terms.  TTie 
significative  portion  of  it  is  the  character  for  '  speech,*  but 
the  other  half  is  merely  phonetical,  enabling  us  to  approxi- 
mate to  its  pronunciation  or  name.  The  meaning  of  the 
compound  has  to  be  learned  from  its  usage.  Its  most 
common  significations  are '  poetry,' '  a  poem,  or  poems,'  and 
'a  collection  of  poems.'  This  last  is  its  meaning  when  we 
speak  of  the  Shih  or  the  Shih  King. 

The  earliest  Chinese  utterance  that  we  have  on  the 
subject  of  poetry  is  that  in  the  Sh(i  by  the  ancient  Shun, 
when  he  said  to  his  Minister  of  Music,  *  Poetry  is  the  ex- 
pression of  earnest  thought,  and  singing  is  the  prolonged 
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Utterance  of  that  expression,'  To  the  same  effect  is  Ihc 
language  of  a  Preface  lo  the  Shih,  iomeLimes  ascribed  to 
(Confucius,  and  certainly  older  than  our  Christian  era : — 
'  Poetry  is  the  product  of  earnest  thought.  Thought  che- 
rished in  the  mind  becomes  earnest ;  then  expressed  in  words, 
it  becomes  poetry.  The  feeh'ngs  move  inwardly,  and  arc 
embodied  In  words.  When  M'ords  are  insufTicicnt  for  them, 
recourse  is  had  to  sighs  and  exclamations.  When  sighs  atid 
exclamations  are  insufficient  for  them,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  prolonged  utterance  of  song.  When  this  again  is  in- 
sufficient, unconsciously  the  hands  begin  to  move  and  the 

feet  to  dance To  set  forth  correctly  the  successes 

and  failures  (of  government),  to  affect  Heaven  and  Earth, 
and  to  move  spiritual  beings,  there  is  no  readier  instrument 
than  poctrj'.' 

Rhyme,  it  may  be  added  here,  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  poetry  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese.  Only 
in  a  very  few  pieces  of  Ihc  Shih  is  il  neglected. 

2.  The  Shih  King  contains  305  pieces  and  the  titles  of 

Thcconttnii    SIX  Others.      The  most   recent  of  them  arc 

ofiheSlHh.     assigned   to  the  reign   of  king  Ting   of  the 

KSm  dynasty,  B.  C  606  to  5H6,  and  the  oldest,  forming  a 

group  of  only  five,  lo  the  period  of  the  Shang  dynasty 

which  preceded  that  of  A'du,  U-C.  I7f)6  to  iiij^.     Of  (hose 

five,  the  latest  piece  should  he  referred  to  the  twelfth  century 

B.C.,  ajid  the  most  ancient  may  have  been  composed  five 

centuries  earlier.     All  the  other  pieces  in  the  Shih  have 

to  be  distributed  over  the  time  between   Ting  and    king 

WSn,  the  founder  of  the  line  of  A'au.     The  distribution, 

however,  is  not  equal  nor  continuous.     There  were  some 

reigns  of  which  wc  do  not  have  a  single  poetical  fragment. 

The  uliole  collection  is  divided  into  four  parts,  called  the 

Kwo  I'iLng,  the  Ilsiio  YA,  the  Ta  YA,  and  the  Sung. 

The  Kwo  Fang,  in  fifteen  K(Kiks.  contains  ifto  pieces, 
nearly  all  of  them  short,  and  descriptive  of  manners  and 
events  in  several  of  the  feudal  stales  of  A'AU.  The  title 
has  been  translated  by  The  Manners  of  the  UifTercnt 
States,  '  Les  Mcjcurs  dcs  Royaumcs,'  and,  %vhich  I  prefer, 
by  Lessons  from  the  States. 
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The  Hsilo  YS,  or  Lesser  Y4,  in  eight  Hooks,  contains 
seventy-four  pieces  and  the  titles  of  six  others,  sting  at 
gatherings  of  the  fciidal  princes,  and  their  appearances  at 
the  royal  court.  They  were  produced  in  the  royal  territory, 
and  are  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  ways  of  the  govern- 
ment in  successive  reigns.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  English 
word  that  shall  fitly  represent  the  Chinese  Vd  as  here  used. 
In  his  I-atin  translation  of  the  Sliih,  P.  Lacharnie  trans- 
lated Hsiao  YeI  by '  Quod  rectum  est,  scd  infcriore  ordine,* 
adding  in  a  note  : — '  SiAo  YS,  latine  Parvum  Rectum,  quia 
in  hac  Parte  mores  dcscribuntur,  recti  illi  quidem,  qui  tanicn 
nonnihiL  a  recto  dcflcctunt.'  h\H  the  manners  described  are 
not  less  correct  or  incorrect,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  those 
of  the  states  in  the  former  Part  or  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
next.  I  prefer  to  call  this  Part  '  Minor  Odes  of  the  King- 
dom,' without  attempting  to  translate  the  term  Yd. 

The  TA  Yd  or  Greater  YA,  in  three  Book.s,  contains 
thirty-ooc  pieces,  sung  on  great  occasions  at  the  royal 
court  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  V.  Lacharme  called 
it  'Magnum  Rectum  (Quod  rectum  est  supcriorc  ordine)." 
But  there  is  the  same  objection  here  to  the  use  of  the 
word  'correct '  as  in  the  case  of  the  pieces  of  the  previous 
Part.  I  use  the  name  'Major  Odes  of  the  Kingdom.' 
The  j^eater  length  and  dignity  of  most  of  the  pieces  justify 
the  distinction  of  the  two  Parts  into  Minor  and  Major. 

The  Sung,  also  in  Ihicc  Books,  contains  forty  pieces, 
thirty-one  of  which  belong  to  the  sacrificial  services  at  the 
royal  court  of  A'iu  ;  four,  to  those  of  the  marquises  of  LCl ; 
and  five  to  the  corresponding  sacrifices  of  the  kings  of 
Shang.  P.  Lacharme  denominated  them  correctly  ■  Parcn- 
tales  Cantus.'  In  the  Preface  to  the  Shih,  to  which  1  have 
made  reference  above,  it  is  said, '  The  Sung  are  pieces  in 
admiration  of  the  embodied  manifestation  of  complete 
virtue,  announcing  to  the  spiritual  Intelligences  their 
achievement  thereof.'  Kti  Hsi's  account  of  the  Sung  was — 
'Songs  for  the  Music  of  the  Ancestral  Temple;*  and  that  of 
A'tang  Yung  of  the  present  dynasty — '  Songs  for  the  Music 
at  Sacrifices.*  I  have  united  these  two  definitions,  and  call 
ihc  Pan— 'Odes  of  the  Temple  and  the  Altar.'    There  is 
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a  difTtrence  between  the  pieces  of  IM  and  the  other  two 
collections  in  this  Part,  to  which  I  will  call  attention  in 
giving  the  translation  of  them. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  contents  of  itic  Shih, 
„  ,    ,      .        ii  will   be  seen   that   only  the  pieces  in  the 

Only  U»e  \titxrti  ■'  '^ 

u(tliefottnL    last  of  its   four    Parts  are  professedly  of  a 

uron^Kdrr  n  religjous  character.  Many  of  those,  however, 
religioo*  in  the  other  Parts,  especially  the  second  and 
third,  describe  religious  services,  and  give 
expression  to  religious  ideas  in  the  minds  of  their  authors. 

3.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  the  Shih  are  ballads,  some  arc 

songs,  some  arc  hj-mns,  and  of  others  the  nature  can  hardly 

be  indicated    by  any  English   denomination. 

ofthepipws  They  have  often  been  spoken  of  by  the 
from  ihcir  form  general  name  of  oJes,  understanding  by  that 
term  lyric  pocrns  that  were  set  to  music. 

My  reason  for  touching  here  on  this  point  i^  the  earliest 
account  of  the  Shih,  as  a  collection  either  already  formed 
or  in  the  process  of  formation,  that  we  find  in  Chinese 
literature.  In  the  Official  Book  of  A'Au.  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  work  of  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  century  B.C.,  among 
the  duties  of  the  Grand  Music-Master  there  is  'the  teach- 
ing," (that  is,  to  the  musical  performers,)  *  the  six  classes 
of  poems  : — the  Fang:  the  Fil ;  the  Pi;  the  Hsing  ;  the 
Ya;  and  the  Sung.'  That  the  collection  of  the  Shih,  as 
it  now  is.  existed  so  early  as  the  date  assigned  to  the 
Official  Houk  could  not  fjc  :  but  we  find  the  same  account 
of  it  given  in  the  so-called  Confucian  Preface.  The  FSng, 
the  Y5,  and  the  Sung  arc  the  four  Parts  of  the  classic 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Va  embracing 
both  the  Minor  and  Major  Odes  of  the  Kingdom.  But 
what  were  the  FCi,  the  Pi,  and  the  Hsing?  Wc  might 
suppose  that  they  were  the  names  of  three  other  distinct 
Parts  or  Books.  But  they  were  not  so.  Pieces  so  discri- 
minated arc  found  in  all  the  four  Parts,  though  there  arc 
more  of  them  in  the  first  two  than  in  the  others. 

The  Fit  may  be  described  as  Narrative  pieces,  in  which 
the  wTitcTs  tell  what  they  have  to  .say  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward manner,  without  any  hidden  meaning  reserved  in 
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the  mind.  The  metaphor  and  other  figures  of  speech  enter 
into  their  composition  as  freely  as  in  descriptive  poems 
in  any  other  language. 

The  Pi  arc  Metaphorical  pieces,  in  which  the  pftet  has 
under  his  langUHge  a  different  meaning  from  what  it  ex- 
presses,—a  meaning  wliich  there  should  be  nothing  in  that 
language  to  indicate.  Such  a  piece  may  be  compared 
to  the  -'Esopic  fable;  but,  while  it  is  the  object  of  the 
fable  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  morality  and  prudence, 
an  historical  interpretation  has  to  be  sought  for  the  meta* 
phorical  pieces  of  the  Shih.  Generally,  moreover,  the 
moral  of  the  fable  is  subjoined  to  it,  which  is  never  done 
in  the  case  n(  these  pieces. 

The  Using  have  been  called  Allusive  pieces.  They  are 
very  remarkable,  and  more  numerous  than  the  metaphorical. 
They  often  commence  with  a  couple  of  lines  which  are  re- 
peated without  change,  or  with  .slight  rhythmical  changes,  in 
all  the  stanzas.  In  othcrpiccesdifferctit  stanzas  have  allusive 
lines  peculiar  to  themselves.  Those  lines  are  descriptive, 
for  the  most  part,  of  some  object  or  circumstance  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  world,  and  after  them  Ihc  poet  pro- 
ceeds to  his  proper  subject.  Generally,  the  allusive  lines 
convey  a  meaning  harmonizing  with  those  which  follow, 
where  an  English  poet  would  begin  the  verses  with  Like  or 
As.  They  are  really  metaphorical,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween an  allusive  and  a  metaphorical  piece  is  this, — that 
in  the  former  the  writer  proceeds  to  stale  the  theme  which 
his  mind  is  occupied  with,  while  no  such  intimation  is  given 
in  the  latter.  Occasionally,  it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
l>ossiblc,  to  discover  the  metaphorical  idea  in  the  allusive 
lines,  and  then  we  can  only  deal  with  them  at  a  sort  of 
refrain. 

In  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  further 
that  the  allusive,  the  metaphorical,  and  the  narrative  ele- 
ments sometimes  all  occur  in  the  same  piece. 
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Chapter  II. 
The  Shih  before  Confucuus,  and  what,  U"  any, 

WKRE    IMS    LaHOURS   UPON    IT. 

I.  Sze-md  A*//icn,  in  his  memoir  of  Confucius,  says: — 
'The  old  poems  amounted  to  more  than  3000.  Confucius 
removed  tliosc  which  were  only  repetitions  of  others,  and 
setected  tliose  which  vvouKI  be  .serviceable  for  the  inculca- 

SimenieJit  of  tioii  of  propriety  and  righteousness.  Ascend- 
Htc^mA  Aii.a.  i^^  ^s  high  a.-*  IlsJch  and  lUn-ki,  and 
descending  through  the  prosperous  eras  of  Yin  and  A'au  to 
the  times  of  decadence  under  kings  Yil  and  Li,  he  selected 
in  all  305  pieces,  which  he  sang  over  to  his  lute,  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  the  tnusical  style  of  the  Shio. 
the  Wii,  the  Yd,  and  the  FSng.' 

In  the  History  of  the  Classical  Books  in  the  Records  of 

the  Sui  Dynasty  (a. rx  .589  to6t8),  it  is  said;— 'When  royal 

The  writer  of    ^*-"nign  rule  ceased,  and  poems  were  no  more 

iheRecofdiof    collected.  A'ih,  the  Grand    Music-Master  of 
the  Silt  Dvnisiy.  ,  .  ,   .  ,         ,  ,     ^ 

Lu,  arranged  m  order  those  that  were  exist- 
ing, and  made  a  copy  of  them.  Then  Confucius  expur- 
gated them  ;  and  going  up  to  the  Shang  dynasty,  and 
coming  down  to  the  state  of  Lit,  he  compiled  altogether 
300  pieces.' 

A'li  Hsi,  whose  own  standard  work  on  the  Shih  appeared 
in  A.  D.  117H,  declined  to  express  himself  positively  on  the 
expurgation  of  the  odes,  but  summed  up  his  view  of 
what  Confucius  did   for  them  in  the  following  words; — 

Otiinioiiuf  'Royal  methods  had  ceased,  and  poems  were 
ATI  lUI.  p^  more  collected.  Those  which  were  extant 
were  full  of  errors,  and  wanting  in  arrangement  When 
Confucius  returned  from  Wei  to  LQ,  he  brought  avith  liim 
the  odes  that  he  had  gotten  in  other  states,  and  digested 
them,  along  with  those  that  were  to  be  found  in  LQ,  into 
a  collection  of  300  pieces.' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  evidence  sustaining  these 
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reprcsenUitions,  and  must  adopt  the  view  that,  before  the 

View  of  the  birth  of  Confucius,  the  Hook  of  Poetry  existed, 
aaihi^r.  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  at  his  death, 
and  that  while  he  may  have  somewhat  altered  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  Books  and  pieces,  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  it  was  not  that  of  compilation,  but  the  impulse  to  study  it 
which  he  communicated  to  his  disciples. 

2.  If  we  place  A*//ien's  composition  of  the  memoir  of 

Confucius  in  U.C.  ico,  nearly  four  hundred  years  will  have 

«ro»m!ir«nr»,   elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  sage  and 

ot  A'i\ca\  any  statement  to  the  effect  thai  he  expurgated 
"* '  previously  cxtsting  pncmg,  or  compiled  the 
collection  that  wc  now  have  ;  and  no  writer  in  the  interval 
affirmed  or  implied  any  such  things.  The  further  state- 
ment in  the  Sui  Records  about  the  Music-Master  of  Li) 
is  also  without  any  earlier  confirmation.  But  independently 
of  these  considerations,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove, 
first,  that  the  poems  current  before  Confucius  were  not 
by  any  means  so  numerous  as  A'/rien  says,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  collection  of  300  ])icces  or  thereabouts,  digested 
under  the  same  divisions  as  in  the  present  classic,  existed 
before  the  sage's  time. 

^.  i.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  if,  floating  about  and 
current  among  the  people  of  China  in  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era,  there  had  been  more  than  30CO  pieces  of 
poetr>'.  The  marvel  is  th;it  such  was  not  the  case.  But  in 
the  Narratives  of  the  States,  a  work  of  the  A'du  dynasty, 
and  ascribed  by  many  to  3©  A'Atii-ming,  there  occur 
quotations  from  llurty-onc  poems,  made  by  statesmen  and 
others,  all  anterior  to  Confucius ;  and  of  those  poems  there 
are  not  more  than  two  which  are  not  in  the  present  classic. 
Even  of  those  two,  one  is  an  ode  of  ft  quoted  under  another 
name.  I'urther,  in  the  3o  A' wan,  certainly  the  work  of 
KMU'tning,  wc  have  quotations  from  not  fewer  than  219 
poems,  of  which  only  thirteen  are  not  found  in  the  classic. 
Thus  of  250  poems  current  in  China  before  the  supposed 
compilation  of  the  Shih,  336  arc  found  in  it,  and  only 
fourteen  arc  absent.  To  use  the  words  of  A*4o  Yi,  a 
scholar  of  the  present  dynasty, 'If  tlie  poems  existing  in 
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Confucius'  time  had  been  more  than  .3000,  the  quotations 
of  poems  now  lost  in  these  two  works  shoukl  have  been 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  quotations  from  the  305 
pieces  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  him.  whereas  they 
are  oniy  between  a  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  part 
of  the  existing  pieces.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
A'^en's  statement  is  not  worthy  of  cre*lit.' 

ii.  Of  the  existence  of  the  Hook  of  Poetry  before  Con- 
fucius, digested  in  four  Parts,  and  much  in  the  same 
order  as  at  present,  there  may  be  advanced  the  following 
proofs: — 

First.  There  is  the  passage  in  the  Official  Book  of  A'du, 
quoted  and  discussed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  prcccdinfj 
chapter.  Wc  have  in  it  h  distinct  reference  to  poems, 
many  centuries  before  the  sage,  atranged  and  classi^ed  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  Ihc  existing  Shih.  Our  Shih, 
no  doubt,  was  then  in  the  process  of  formation. 

Second.  In  the  ninth  piece  of  the  sixth  decide  of  the 
Shih,  Part  II,  an  ode  assigned  to  the  time  of  king  VA, 
B.C.  781  to  77r,  wc  have  the  words, 

*  Thcjr  ring  the  Yi  and  the  Nan. 
Dancing  tu  tlicir  flulrs  witbnut  error.* 

So  early,  therefore,  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  there  was 
a  collection  of  poems,  of  which  some  bore  the  name  of 
the  Nan,  which  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  were  the 
A'Au  Nan  and  the  Shfto  Nan,  forming  the  first  two  Rooks  of 
the  first  Part  of  the  present  Shih  ;  and  of  which  others  bore 
the  name  of  the  Yd,  being,  probably,  the  earlier  pieces  that 
now  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  second  and  third  Parts. 
Third.  In  the  narratives  of  [\o  A'/riOi-ming,  under  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  duke  I  Isiang,  it.  c.  544,  when  Con- 
fucius was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  we  have  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  court  of  LO  by  an  envoy  from 
Wo.  an  eminent  statesman  of  the  time,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning.  We  arc  told  that  as  he  wished  to  hcnr  the  music 
of  A'Au,  which  he  could  do  better  in  l-fl  than  in  any  other 
state,  they  sang  to  liim  the  odes  of  the  A'Su  Kan  and  the 
Shao  Nan;  those  of  Phei.  Vung.  and  Wei;  of  the  Royat 
Domain  ;  of  Kiing  ;  of  A'^i ;  of  ]*in  ;  of  A'Ain  ;  of  Wei ;  of 
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Thang  ;  of  A'Aan  ;  of  Kwci ;  and  of  3^So.  They  sangf  to 
hioi  also  the  odes  of  the  Minor  Yk  and  the  Grealcr  Va; 
and  they  sang  filially  the  pieces  of  the  Sung.  We  have 
thus,  existing  in  the  boyhood  of  Confucius,  what  we  may 
call  the  present  Book  of  Poetry,  with  its  FJing,  its  Y4,  and 
its  Sung.  The  only  difference  diiccmible  is  slighi,— in  the 
order  in  which  the  Books  of  the  Fang  followed  one  another. 

Fourth.  We  may  appeal  in  this  matter  to  the  words  of 
Confucius  himself.  Twice  in  the  Analects  he  speaks  of  the 
Shih  as  a  collection  consisting  of  300  pieces  '.  That  work 
not  being  made  on  any  principle  of  chronological  order. 
we  cannot  positively  assign  those  sayings  to  any  particular 
years  of  Confucius'  life;  but  it  is,  I  may  say,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  Chinese  critics  that  they  were  spoken  before  the 
time  to  which  A'^ien  and  A'Cl  H&t  refer  his  special  labour 
on  the  Book  of  Poetry. 

To  my  own  mind  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced 
is  decisive  on  the  points  uhich  I  specified.  The  Shih, 
arranged  very  much  as  we  now  have  it.  was  current  in 
China  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  its  pieces  were 
in  the  mouths  of  statesmen  and  scholars,  constantly  quoted 
by  them  on  festive  and  other  occasions.  Poems  not  included 
in  it  there  doubtless  were,  but  they  were  comparatively  few. 
Confucius  may  have  made  a  copy  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  disciples;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  rejected 
any  pieces  which  had  been  previously  received  into  the 
collection,  or  admitted  any  which  had  nvt  previou^ly  fuutid 
a  place  in  it. 

4.  The  question  now  arises  of  what  Confucius  did  for  the 
Shih,  if,  indeed,  he  did  anything  at  all.  The  only  thing 
Wb»t  Confooiu*  '*^™  which  wc  can  hazard  an  opinion  on  the 

did  ftw  the      point  wc  have  from  himself.    In  the  Analects, 

IX,  xiv,  he  tells  us:— 'I  returned  from  Wei 

to  L&,  and  then  the  music  was  reformed,  and  the  pieces  in 


'  In  Aniinjf  ilifil  lh«  oiic-s  were  ^00.  CoDfucim  probabljr  piefetred  to  ase  iho 
ntUDd  rumlxT.  Tli?tc  aic.  ns  I  said  in  the  (onticr  chaptei,  mltugethvt  ^5 
pleoM,  whub  is  the  tiumbci  Kticn  by  Sic-ni4  A'ititD,  Tlierc  arc  alto  llic  lilln 
uf  lix  otheiv  It  11  cuiitciiilcil  by  All  H>T  and  many  utiicr  icbolan  that  tbne 
tttlca  were  only  (h«  aamn  uf  lunca.  More  likely  u  tbe  view  that  ihe  lest  of  the 
I  pieces  *o  It]  Icit  wai  lost  after  Coafuciiu'  death. 
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the  V4  and  the  Sung  received  their  proper  places.'  The 
return  from  Wei  to  Lil  look  place  only  five  years  before  the 
sage's  death.  He  ceased  from  that  time  to  take  an  active 
part  in  poliiicril  afTairs,  and  solaced  himself  with  music,  the 
study  of  the  ancient  literature  of  his  nation,  the  writing 
of 'the  Spring  and  Auluma,'  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
those  of  his  disciples  who  still  kept  around  him.  He 
reformed  the  music, — that  to  which  the  pieces  of  the  Shih 
were  sung ;  but  wherein  the  reformation  consisted  we 
cannot  tell.  And  he  gave  to  the  pieces  of  the  Yd  and 
the  Sung  their  proper  places.  The  present  order  of  the 
Books  in  the  I'^ang,  slightly  difiering  froiii  what  was 
common  in  his  boyhood,  may  have  now  been  determined 
by  him.     More  than  this  we  cannot  say. 

While  we  cannot  discover,  therefore,  any  peculiar  and 
important  labours  of  Confucius  on  the  Shih,  and  wc  have 
it  now.  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  substantially 
as  he  fuumi  it  already  compiled  to  his  hand,  the  subse- 
quent preservation  of  it  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
the  admiration  which  he  expressed  for  it,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm for  it  with  which  he  sought  to  inspire  his  disciples. 
It  was  one  of  the  themes  on  which  he  delighted  to  con- 
verse with  them '.  He  taught  that  it  is  from  the  poems 
that  the  mind  receives  its  best  stinuiliis-.  A  man  ignorant 
of  them  was,  in  his  opinion,  like  one  who  stands  with  his 
face  towards  a  wall,  limited  in  his  view,  and  unable  to 
advance  ■'.  Of  the  two  things  that  his  son  could  specify  as 
enjoined  on  him  by  the  sage,  the  first  was  that  he  should 
learn  the  odes*.  In  this  way  Confucius,  probably,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  subsequent  preservation  of  the  Shih, — 
the  preservation  of  the  tablets  on  which  the  odes  were 
inscribed,  and  tiic  preservation  of  it  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  venerated  his  authority,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
master. 


'  Amlccts,  VII.  XYU. 
■  Analecu,  XVII,  X. 


'  Analects,  VIU,  viii,  XVII,  iiL 
*'  AriolDut^  XV],  xiii. 
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ClIAPTEK   III. 

.The  Shih  kkom  tiik  Timk  ok  Coni-ucius  till 
THE  General  Acknowledgment  of  the 
Present  Text. 

1.  Of  the  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Shih  from 
the  death  of  Confucius  to  the  rise  of  the  A' //in  dynasty,  wc 

have  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  his 

fu:iuiiothc    grandson  32(^*^2^1  ^^  Mencius,  and  of  Hsiin 

.«■**  ?'  '''*      A'^int;.    One  of  ihc  acknuwledgcd  distinctions 

of  Mcncius  IS  his  acquaintance  witli  the  odes, 

his  quotations  from  which  arc  very  numerous ;  and  HsUn 

AV/ing  survived  the  extinction  of  the  A'iLu  dynasty,  and 

lived  on  into  the  times  of  K/t'm. 

2.  The  Shih  shared  in  tlic  calamity  which  all  the  other 
classical  works,  excepting  the  Yi,  suffered,  when  the  tyrant 
of  A'^in  issued  hi3  edict  for  their  destruction.  Rut  I  have 
shown,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  ShO,  p.  7,  that  that  edict 
was  in  force  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    The 

odes  were  all,  or  very  nearly  all ',  recovered  ; 
all  ivcoTerccI    and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  their 

•firt  ihr  fit»    preservation    depended    on    the    memory  of 
Kit  AA<u.       *       ,  ;  .    ,     .        .     . 

scholars  more  than  on  their  inscription  on 

tablets  of  bamboo  and  on  silk. 

3.  Three  dilTerent  texts  of  the  Shih  made  their  ajipear- 
ance  early  in  the  Han  dynasty,  knnwn  as  the  Shih  of  LO, 

Thic»<)iff«ciit  °^  ^^'^>  ^'^^  ^^  Kan;  that  is,  the  B(>ok  of 
lexu.  Poctiy  was  recovered  from  three  diifcrcnt 
quarters.  Liii  Hin's  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  Han  (it.C.  6  to  i)  commences,  on  the 
Shih  King,  with  a  collection  of  the  three  texts,  in  twenty- 
eight  chapters. 


*  All,  in  fact,  iinVu  we  eiccpi  itie  fix  pieces  of  Pari  II.  o(  whklt  we  have 
oa\y  the  liili-s.  It  U  contended  bj  Ail  \\i\  and  Alhers  that  the  text  of  Ihcw 
bad  been  lo«  before  the  cine  of  Confnciai.  It  may  have  been  loO,  bowercrt 
4fler  the  ugc'i  death  ;  Me  Dotc  od  p.  Ay 
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The  tcM  of  Lfl. 


i.  Immediately  after  the  mention  of  the  general  collection 
in  the  Catalogfue  come  the  titles  of  two  works  of  com- 
mentary on  the  text  of  LO.  The  former  of 
them  was  by  a  Sh3n  Phei  of  whom  we  have 
some  account  in  the  Literary  Biographies  of  Han.  He  was 
a  native  of  LC,  and  had  received  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
odes  from  a  scholar  of  KM,  called  F4u  ATAIQ-po.  He  was 
resorted  to  by  many  disciples,  whom  he  taught  to  repeat 
the  odes.  When  the  first  emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  was 
passing  thro\igh  Lfl.  ShSn  followed  him  to  the  capital  of 
that  state,  and  had  an  interview  with  him.  Subsequently 
the  emperor  Wfl  (B.C.  140  to  S;),  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  st;nt  for  him  to  court  when  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old  :  and  he  Eippears  to  have  survived  a  considerable 
number  of  years  beyond  that  advanced  age.  The  names 
of  ten  of  his  disciples  arc  given,  all  of  them  men  of 
eminence,  and  among  them  Khung  An-kwo.  Rather  later, 
the  mo.st  noted  adliertnt  of  the  school  of  Lu  was  Wei 
Hsien,  who  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  prime  minister  {from 
B.r.  71  to  67),  and  published  the  Shth  of  Lil  in  Stanras  and 
I,ines.  Up  and  down  in  the  Books  of  Han  and  Wei  arc 
to  be  found  quotations  of  the  odes,  that  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  professors  of  the  Lfl  recension;  but  neither 
the  text  nor  the  wTitings  on  it  long  survived.  They  are 
said  to  have  perished  during  the  A'in  dynasty  (A.n.  art^  to 
419).  When  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sui  Library  was  made, 
none  of  Ihcm  were  existing. 

ii.  The  Han  Catalogue  mentions  five  different  works  on 
the  Shih  of  AVii.  This  text  was  from  a  YUan  K&,  a  native 
of  Kh\,  about  whom  we  learn,  from  the  same 
collection  of  Literary  Bic^raphics,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  court  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  A'ing  (b.  C.  ij6  to  341), — a  favourite  with  him.  and 
specially  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  odes  and 
his  advocacy  of  orthodox  Confucian  doctrine.  He  died  in 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Wfl,  more  than  ninety  years  old : 
and  we  are  told  that  all  the  seholars  of  KhX  who  got  a 
name  in  those  days  for  their  acquaintance  with  the  Shih 
sprang  from  his  school.    Among  his  disciples  was  the  weU- 


The  t«ti  of  A'*!, 


known  name  of  Hsifl-hSu  Shih-^Aang,  who  communicated 
his  acquisitions  lo  HAu  3^^"!?.  a  native  of  the  prcacnt 
Shan-tung-  province,  and  author  of  two  of  the  works  in  the 
Han  Catalogue.  Vita  had  three  di^iciples  of  note,  and  by 
them  llie  Shih  of  KM  was  transmitted  to  others,  whose 
namct,  with  quotations  from  their  writings,  are  scattered 
through  the  Kooksof  Haa  Neither  text  nor  commentaries. 
however,  had  a  better  fate  than  the  Shih  of  L(i.  There 
ti  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Catalogue  of  Sui.  They  arc 
said  to  have  perished  e\'en  before  the  rise  of  the  /Cin 
dynasty. 

iii.  The  text  of  Han  was  somewhat  more  fortunate. 
Hin's  Catalogue  contains  the  names  of  four  works,  all  by 

TTic  tcsi  of     US'"  Ying,  whose  surname  is  thus  perpetuated 

lUn  Ying.  in  the  text  of  the  Shih  that  emanated  from 
him.  He  was  a  native,  we  are  told,  of  Yen,  and  a  great 
scholar  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Wan  (b.c.  17910  155), 
and  on  into  the  reigns  of  /(Ting  ami  WO.  '  He  laboured,' 
it  is  said, 'to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  odes, and  published 
an  Explanation  of  the  Text,  and  Illustrations  of  the  Poems, 
containing  several  myriads  of  characters.  His  text  was 
somewhat  difTcrent  from  the  texts  of  LA  and  Kkt,  but 
substantially  of  the  same  meaning-'  Of  course,  Han  founded 
a  school ;  but  while  almost  all  the  writings  of  his  followers 
soon  perished,  both  the  works  just  mentioned  continued  on 
through  the  various  dynasties  lo  the  time  of  Sunjj.  The  Sui 
Catalogue  contains  the  titles  of  his  Text  and  two  works  on 
it ;  the  Thang,  those  of  his  Text  and  his  Illustrations  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  the  Catalogue  of  Sung,  published  under 
the  Yiian  dynasty,  we  find  only  the  Illustrations,  in  ten 
books  or  chapters;  and  Au-yang  Hsid  (a.  D.  1017  to 
1073)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  this  was  all  of  Han  ^at 
remained.  It  continues  entire,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  present 
day. 

4.  But  while  those  three  different  recensions  of  the  Shih 
all  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  treatise  of 
Han  Ying,  their  unhappy  fate  was  owing  not  more  to  the 
convulsions  by  which  the  empire  was  often  rent,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  literary  monuments  such  as  we 
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have  witnessed  in  China  in  our  own  day,  than  to  the 
A  fourth  icxt;  appearance  of  a  fourth  text,  which  displaced 
ihatofMao.    ^j,^.j„    ^y   its    superior    correctness,   and    the 

ability  with  which  it  was  advocated  and  commented  on. 
This  was  what  is  called  the  Text  of  Mao.  It  came  into  the 
field  rather  later  than  the  others;  but  tlic  Ilaii  Catalogue 
contains  the  Shih  of  Mao,  in  twenty-nine  chapters,  and 
a  Commentary  on  it  in  thirty-nine.  Accor<iing  to  A'ang 
Hsiian,  the  author  of  this  was  a  native  of  Ln,  known  as 
Mao  Hang  or  *  the  Greater  M^o,'  wiio  had  been  a  disciple, 
we  are  told  by  ]-ti  Tch-ming,  of  Hsiiii  AV/iiig.  The  work 
is  lost.  He  had  communicated  his  knowledge  of  ilic  Shih, 
however,  to  another  Mao, — Mao  A'ang, '  the  Lesser  M4o,' 
who  was  a  great  scholar,  at  the  court  of  king  Hsien  of 
Ho-^ien,  a  son  of  the  emperor  A'ing.  King  Hsien  was  one 
of  the  most  diligent  labourers  in  the  recovery  of  the  ancient 
books,  and  presented  the  text  and  work  of  Hang  at  the 
court  of  his  father,— probably  in  n.i.".  129.  MAo  A'ang  pub- 
lished Ex[jlanations  of  the  Shih,  in  twenty-nine  chapters, 
— a  work  which  we  stiJl  possess;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Phing  (jk,d.  i  to  5)  tliat  M3o's  recension  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Imperial  College,  and  took  its  place  along 
with  those  of  Lu,  /CAi,  and  Han  Ying. 

The  Chinese  critics  have  carefully  traced  the  line  of 
scholars  who  had  charge  of  Mdo's  Text  and  Explanations 
down  to  the  reign  of  I'hing.  The  names  of  the  men  and 
their  works  are  all  given.  By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  our  first  century  we  find  the  most  famous  scholars 
addicting  themselves  to  M^o's  text.  The  well-known  A''iS 
Khwci  (a.  D.  30  to  101)  published  a  work  on  the  Meaning 
and  DifHculties  of  MAo's  Shih,  having  previously  compiled 
a  digest  of  the  differences  between  its  text  and  those  of 
the  other  three  recensions,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Ming  (A.  D.  jyH  to  7,-';).  The  equally  celebrated  Ma  Yung 
(a.  D.  79  to  166)  followed  with  another  comnicnlary; — and 
we  arrive  at  A'ang  Hsuan  or  A'ang  Khang-M5ng  (a.  d. 
137  to  200),  who  wrote  a  Supplementary  Commentary 
to  the  Shih  of  Mao,  and  a  Chronological  Introduction  to 
the  Shih.    The  former  of  these  two  works  complete,  and 
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portions  of  the  latter,  are  still  cxtaut.  After  tbe  lime  of 
A'dng  the  other  three  texts  were  little  heard  of,  while  the 
name  of  the  commentators  on  Mflo's  text  speedily  becomes 
legion.  It  was  inscribed,  moreover,  on  the  stone  tablets  of 
the  emperor  Ling  (a.  a.  16S  to  1S9).  The  grave  of  M4o 
^ang  is  still  shown  near  the  village  of  3un-f(i,  in  the 
deparlmcntal  district  of  Mo-/-ien.  A'ih-lt. 

5.  Returning  now  to  what  I  said  in  the  second  paragraph. 
it  will  be  granted  that  the  appearance  of  three  different  and 
independent  texts,  soon  after  the  rise  of  the 
JS^S^  "«"   dynasty,  affords   the  most  satisfactory 
ihe  grnninencM  evidence   of   tile    recovery   of   the   Book  of 
Shih.  Poetry  as  it  had   continued   from   the  time 

of  Confucius.  Unfortunately,  only  fragments 
of  those  texts  remain  now  ;  but  they  were,  while  they  were 
current,  diligently  compared  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  fourth  text  of  M4o,  which  subsequently  got  the  field  to 
itself.  When  a  collection  is  made  of  their  peculiar  readings, 
so  far  as  it  can  now  be  done,  it  is  clear  that  their  varia- 
tions from  one  another  and  from  MAo's  text  arose  from 
the  alleged  fact  that  the  preservation  of  the  odes  was 
owing  to  their  being  transmitted  by  recitation.  The  rhyme 
helped  the  memory  to  retain  them,  and  while  wood, 
bamboo,  and  silk  had  all  been  consumed  by  the  flames 
of  Ar//in,whcn  the  time  of  repression  ceased,  scholars  would 
be  eager  to  rehearse  iheir  stores.  It  was  inevitable,  and 
more  so  in  China  than  in  a  country  possessing  an  alphabet, 
that  the  same  sounds  when  taken  down  by  different  writers 
should  be  represented  by  different  characters. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  given  above  is  as  full  as  could 
be  desired  in  such  a  case,  nnd  leaves  no  reason  for  us  to 
hesitate  in  accepting  the  present  received  text  of  the  Shih 
as  a  very  close  approximation  to  that  which  was  current  in 
the  time  of  Confucius. 
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Chapter  IV. 
The  Formation  of  ritE  Collect[on  or  the  Shih  ; 

now    IT    CAME    TO    RE    SO    SmaLI.    AND    INCOMPLETE; 
THE  I.VTERI^RETATrON  AND  AUTUORS  OV  TItE  PIECES  . 

ONE   Point  or  Time  certainly  indicated  in  it; 
AND  the  Confucian  Preface. 

I.  It  has  been  shown  above,  in  Uie  second  chapter,  tJjat 
the  Shih  existed  as  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces  before 
the  time  of  Confucius '.  In  order  to  complete  this  Intro- 
duction to  it,  it  is  desirable  to  give  aome  account  of  the 
various  subjects  indicated  in  the  heading  of  the  present 
chapter. 

How  were  the  odes  collected  in  the  first  place?  In  his 
Account  of  a  Conversation  concerning 'a  Right  Regulation 
of  Governments  for  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind '(Edin- 
burgh, 1 704).  p.  10,  Sir  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  tells  us 
the  opinion  of '  a  very  wise  man.'  that '  if  a  man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads  of  a  natioti,  he  need  not  care 
who  should  make  its  laws.'  A  writer  in  the  Spectator,  no. 502, 
refers  to  a  similar  opinion  as  having  been  entertained  in 
England  earlier  than  the  time  of  Hctchcr.  '  I  have  heard.' 
he  says, '  that  a  minister  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
had  all  manner  of  books  and  ballads  brouglU  to  him,  of 
what  kind  soever,  and  took  great  notice  how  they  took  with 
the  people  ;  upon  which  he  would,  and  certainly  might. 
very  well  judge  of  their  present  dispositions,  and  of  the 
most  proper  way  of  applying  them  according  to  his  own 
purposes ".' 


'  A»  In  the  case  of  ibe  Slid,  Confuciu»  generally  spcohs  of '  the  Shih,'  newt 
i\sin|;  the  name  of  '  the  Shih  King.'  In  ihe  AnalecU,  IX,  xiv  however,  he  men- 
tLon» atui  ttic  Va  and  ihe  Song;  nni)  in  XVII,  x,  he  tpci'ttin  ibe  AUu  Nm  sad 
the  Shiu  Nnn,  the  Tiiii  two  bouku  of  the  Kwo  KSng.  \lcncinK  timilatly  t(>cak« 
of  the  .Shih;'  Hn<l  in  111.  i,  ch.  4.  he  specifics  '  ihe  Sitnf;  a!  l^,'  UoiiV  ji  of 
I'nrt  !V.  In  VI,  ii,  ch.  3,  hcgivc«  hi*  viewt  of  the  H»i&a  I'hwi,  the  Ihtrd  owie 
of  decade  <).  Part  II,  and  of  the  Khil  Fung,  the  sermtb  ode  of  Book  lii  of 
Part  I. 

*  Thii  pusage  frain  the  Speclator  is  adduced  by  Sir  John  Davis  in  histrcalbe 
on  the  Poetry  of  the  CbJane,  p.  35. 
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In  harmony  with  the  views  thus  cxpressctl  is  the  theory 
of  Ihe  Chinese  scholars,  that  it  was  the  duty 

the  ChlrtMe  ^^  ^^*^  andent  kings  to  make  themselves 
Khoiw*  »l»ut  acquainted  with  all  the  poems  current  in  the 
a  colleciiou  of     ,.2  ,-.,-,  r 

poeni  far      dincrcnt   stales,  and   to  judge  from  them  ot 

S*^!^™^^*''  the  rule  exercised  by  the  several  princes,  so 
thai  thc-y  might  minister  praise  or  blame, 
reward  or  punishment  accordingly. 

The  rudiments  of  this  theory  may  be  found  in  the  Shtl, 
in  the  Canon  of  Shun  ;  but  the  one  classical  passage  which 
is  appealed  to  in  support  of  it  is  in  the  Record  of  Kites, 
in,  ii,  parr.  13,  14:— 'Every  fifth  year,  the  Son  of  Heaven 
made  a  progress  through  the  kingdom,  when  the  Grand 
Music-Master  was  commanded  to  lay  before  him  the  poems 
of  the  difTerent  states,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  manners  and 
government  of  the  people.'  Unfortunately,  this  Hook  of 
I  the  Li  A'i,  the  Royal  Ordinances,  was  compiled  only  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  \V3n  of  the  Han  dynasty  {B.C.  179  to 
T55).  The  scholars  entrusted  with  the  work  did  their  best, 
wc  may  suppose,  with  the  materials  at  their  command. 
They  made  much  use.  it  is  evident,  of  Mencius,  and  of  the 
t  LI.  The  A'au  Li,  or  the  Official  Book  of  A'Su.  had  not 
then  been  recovered.  But  neither  in  Mencius  nor  in  the 
1  Li  do  wc  meet  with  any  authority  for  the  statement 
before  us.  The  ShO  mentions  that  Shun  every  fifth  year 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  ;  but  there  were  then  no  odes  for 
him  to  examine,  for  to  him  and  his  minister  KSo-ydo  is 
attributed  the  first  rudimentary  attempt  at  the  poetic  art. 
Of  the  progresses  of  the  Hsift  and  Yin  sovereigns  wc  have 
no  information  ;  and  those  of  the  kinys  of  A'^u  were  made, 
we  know,  only  once  in  twelve  years.  The  statement  in  the 
Royal  Ordinances,  therefore,  was  probably  based  only  od 
tradition. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  beset  this  passage 
of  the  Li  A'i,  I  am  not  disposed  to  reject  it  altogether.  It 
derives  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  from  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Oflidal  Book  of  A'^u  on  p.  278,  showing 
that  in  the  A'&u  dyna.sty  there  was  a  collection  of  poems, 
under  the  divisions  of  the  Fang,  the  Yd,  and  the  Sung, 

u  2 
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which  it  wag  the  business  of  the  Grand  Music-Master  to 
teach  the  musicians  of  the  court.  It  may  be  accepted  then, 
that  the  duke  of  A'ftu,  in  legislating  for  his  dynasty,  enacted 
that  the  poems  produced  in  the  different  feudal  states 
should  be  collected  on  occasion  of  the  royal  progresses, 
and  lodged  thereafter  among  the  archives  of  the  bureau 
of  music  at  the  royal  court.  The  same  thing,  we  may 
presume  ii  fortiori,  would  be  done,  at  certain  other  stated 
times,  with  those  jjroduccd  within  the  royal  domain  itself. 

But  the  feudal  states  were  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
the  royal  state.     They  also  had  their  music-masters,  their 

„,  musicians,   and    their   historiographers.     The 

Themirtic-       ,  .  ...  ...  .  .  , 

mMicrofthe     kmgs  in  their  progresses  did  not  visit  each 
th!fSd^or'«3.  particular  state,  so   that   the   Grand    Miisic- 
(tatefrom  its     Master  could  have  the  opportunity  to  collect 
r(nunc-inai,tK.    ^|^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^.^^  himself.    They  met,  at  well- 
known    points,  the   marquises.  carJs,  barons.  &c^  of  the 
different  quarters  of  the  kingdom  ;  there  gave  audience  to 
them;  adjudicated  on  their  merits,  and  issued  to  them  their 
orders.    We  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  princes  were 
attended   to    the    places    of   rendezvous   by   their   music- 
masters,  carrying   with    them    the    poetical    o-mpositions 
gathered  in  their  several  regions,  to  present  them  to  their 
superior  of  the  royal  court.     We  can  understand  how,  by 
ntcans  of  the  above  arrangement,  the  poems  of  the  whole 
kingdom    were    accumulated    and    arranged    among    the 
archives  of  the  capital.     Was  there  any  provision  for  dis- 
How  ihe  col.    seminating   thence   the   poems  of  one  state 
icciwi  iwemi    among   all  the   others?    There   is   sufficient 
onicd  ihroui-ii-  cvldcncc  that  such  dissemination  was  effected 
oanhcswicv,    j^  someway.     Throughout  the  Narratives  of 
the  Stales,  and  the  details  of  jo  A'/iiu-ming  on  the  history 
of  the   Spring  and    Autumn,    the  officers   of  the    states 
generally  are  presented  to  us  as  fann'liar  not  only  with  the 
ode*  of  their  particular  states,  but  with  those  of  other  states 
as  well.     They  appear  equally  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
Parts  and  Books  of  our  present  Shili ;  and  we  saw  how  the 
whole  nf  it  was  sung  over  to  A'i  /iT^  of  Wu,  when  he  visited 
the  court  of  LQ  in  the  boyhood  of  Confucius.    There  was, 


I 
I 


probably,  a  regular  communication  from  the  royal  court  lo 
the  court*!  of  the  various  states  of  the  poetical  pieces  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  thought  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. This  is  nowhere  expressly  slated,  but  it  may  be 
contended  for  by  analogy  from  the  accounts  which  [  have 
given,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Shu,  pp.  4, .%  of  the  duties 
of  the  royal  historiographers  or  recorders. 

2.  But  if  the  poems  produced  in  the  different  states  were 
thus  collected  in  the  capital,  and  thence  again  disseminated 
throughout  the  kingdom,  we  might  conclude  that  the  collec- 
tion would  have  been  far  more  extensive  and  complete  than 

HoirtfieShih   ^'^  '^^^^  '*  ""*'    "^^^  smallncss  of  ii  is  to  be 
b  10  small  and  accounted  for  by  the  disorder  into  which  the 
^    ^     kingdom  fell  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  reigns 
from  king  VVO.    Royal  progresses  ceased  when  royal  govern- 
ment fell  into  decay,  and  then  the  odea  were  no  more  col- 
lected '.     We  have  no  account  of  any  progress  of  the  kings 
during  the  A'^un    ATAifl  period.     But  before  that   period 
there  is  a  long  gap  of  nearly   150  years  between   kings 
/TASng  and   I,  covering  the  reigns  of  Khang,  A'So.  Mil, 
and   Kung,  if  \vc  except  two  doubtful   pieces  among  the 
Sacrificial  Odcsof  A'^u.   The  reign  f>f  HsiSo,who  succeeded 
to  1,  is  similarly  uncommemoraled  ;  and  the  latest  odes  arc 
of  the  time  of  Ting,  when  100  years  of  the  A'^un  KMd 
period  had  still  to  run  their  course.     Many  odes  must  have 
been  made  and  collected   during  the  140  and  more  years 
after  king  KA&ag.    The  probability  is  that  they  perished 
during  the  feeble  reigns  of  t  and  the  three  monarchs  who 
followed  him.     Then  came  the  long  and  vigorous  reign  of 
Hsiian  {R.  c.  Hi;  to  7H3),  when  we  may  suppose  tiiat  the 
ancient  custom  of  collecting  the  |K)ems  was  revived.    After 
him  all  was  in  the  main  decadence  and  cnnfuaion.     It  was 
probably  in  the  tatter  part  of  his  reign  that  A'5ng-khAo, 
an  ancestor  of  Confucius,  obtained  from  the  Grand  Music- 
Master  at  the  court  of  A'au  twelve  of  the  sacrificial  odes 
of  the  previous  dynasty,  as  will  be  related  under  the  Sacri- 
ficial Odes  of  Shang,  with  which  he  returned  to  Sung, 


*  SccMaicias,IV,  ii,eb.3i. 
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which  was  held  by  representatives  of  ihc  line  of  Shang. 
They  were  used  there  in  sacrificing  to  the  old  Shang 
kings;  yet  seven  of  the  twelve  were  lost  before  Ihc  lime 
of  the  sage. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is,  that  the 
existing  Shih  is  the  fragment  of  various  collections  made 
during  the  early  reigns  of  the  kings  of  A'du,  and  added  to 
at  intervals,  especially  on  the  occurrence  of  a  prosperous 
rule,  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  that  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Li  K\.  How  it  is  that  we  have  in  Pare  I 
odes  of  comparatively  few  of  the  states  into  which  the 
kingdom  was  divided,  and  that  the  odes  of  those  states 
extend  only  over  a  short  period  of  their  history: — for  these 
things  we  cannot  account  further  than  by  saying  that  such 
were  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  results  of  disorder.  We 
can  only  accept  the  collection  as  it  va,  and  be  thankful 
for  it.  How  long  before  Confucius  the  collection  was 
closed  we  cannot  tell. 

3-  The  conclusions  which  I  have  thus  sought  to  esta- 
blish concerning  the  formation  of  the  Shih  as  a  collection 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  many 
of  the  pieces.  The  remark  of  Sre-mA  A'//ien  that  *  Confucius 
U«iing  of  tiic*c   selected  those  pieces  which  would  be  servicc- 

vkwi  uD  Ihc  able  for  the  inculcation  of  propriety  and 
wterprctiition  of 

jjaniciiUr        righteousness     is  as  erroneous  as  the  other. 

liteect.  jj^j^j  [^p  selected  30J  pieces  out  of  more  than 
30CO.  The  sage  merely  studied  and  taught  the  pieces  which 
he  found  existing,  and  the  collection  necessarily  contained 
odes  illustrative  of  bad  government  as  well  as  of  good, 
of  licentiousness  as  well  as  of  a  pure  morality.  Notliing 
has  been  such  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  recep- 
tion of  A'O  Hsi's  interpretation  of  the  pieces  as  tlie  readiness 
with  which  he  attributes  a  licentious  meaning  to  many  of 
those  in  the  seventh  Book  of  Part  I.  But  the  reason  why 
the  kings  had  the  odes  of  the  different  states  collected  and 
presented  to  them  was,  'that  they  might  judge  from  them 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,'  and  so  ciinic  to  a  decision 
regarding  the  government  and  morals  of  their  rulers.  A 
student  and  translator  of  the  odes  has  simply  to  allow  them 


to  speak  for  themselves,  and  has  no  more  reason  to  be 
surprised  by  references  to  vice  ia  some  of  them  than 
by  the  language  of  virtue  in  mimy  others.  Confucius 
said,  indeed,  in  his  own  enigmatical  way,  that  the  single 
sentence,  'Thought  without  depravity.*  covered  the  whole 
300  pieces  '  ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  allowed  that  they 
were  collected  and  preserved  for  the  promotion  of  good 
government  and  virtuous  manners.  The  merit  attaching 
to  them  is  that  they  give  us  faitliful  pictuies  of  what 
was  good  and  what  was  bad  in  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  habits  of 
the  people. 

The  pieces  were  of  course  made  by  individuals  who 
possessed  the  gift,  or  thought  tiiat  they  ijos^essed  the  gift, 
ThewHtenor  °^  poetical  composition.  Who  they  were  we 
iheodw.  could  tell  only  on  the  authority  of  the  pieces 
themselves,  or  of  credible  historical  accounts,  contempo- 
raneous with  them  or  nearly  so.  It  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  question  the  opinion  of  ihe  Chinese  critics  who  attribute 
verj-  many  of  them  to  the  duke  of  A'du.  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  of  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Shfi..  There  is,  however, 
independent  testimony  only  to  his  composition  of  a  single 
ode, — the  second  of  the  fifteenth  Book  in  Part  I-.  Some  of 
the  other  pieces  in  that  I'art,  of  which  the  historical  inter- 
pretation may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  fixed,  are  %vritten 
in  the  first  person :  but  the  author  may  be  personating  his 
subject. 

In  Part  II,  the  seventh  ode  of  decade  2  was  made  by  a 
A*iA-fa,  a  nnbit-  of  the  royal  court,  but  we  know  nothing 
more  about  him;  the  sixth  of  decade  6.  by  a  eunuch 
styled  MSng-^e ;  and  the  sixth  of  decade  7,  from  a  con* 
currcncc  of  external  testimonies,  should  be  ascribed  to  duke 
VVaof  Wei,  B.C.  Hi  2  to  7.^«. 

In  the  third  decade  of  Part  111,  the  second  piece  was 
composed  by  the  same  duke  Wil  ;  the  third  by  an  carl  of 
^ui  in  the  royal  domain  ;  the  fourth  must  have  been  made 
by  one  of  king  Hsuan's  ministers,  to  express  the  king's 

'  An«lectt,  II,  ii.  »  Sec  ibc  ahii,  V.  vt,  [mu.  1. 
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feelings  under  the  drought  that  was  exhausting  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  claim  to  be  the  work  of  Yin 
A'l.fQ,  one  of  Hsiian's  principal  officers. 

4.  The  ninth  ode  of  the  fourth  Book.  Part  11.  gives  us 
a  note  of  time  that  enables  us  to  fix  the  year  of  its  com- 
position in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory,  and  proves  also 
the  cnrrectuessj  back  to  that  date,  of  the  ordinary  Chinese 
chronology.  The  piece  is  one  of  a  group  which  their 
contents  lead  us  to  refer  to  the  reign  of  king  YO,  the 
son  of  Hsuan,  B.C.  781  to  771.  Wlicn  we  examine  the 
chronology  of  his  period,  it  is  said  that  in  liis  sixth  year, 
B.C.  776,  there  was  an  ech'psc  of  the  sun.  Now  the  ode 
commences : — 

'  At  the  conjunction  (of  the  sun  and  moon)  in  the  tenth 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  moun,  which  was  Hsin-m^o, 
the  sun  was  eclipsed.' 

This  eclipse  is  verified  by  calculaiion  as  having  taken 
place  in  B.C.  776,  on  August  agth,  the  very  day  and 
month  as.sjgned  to  it  in  the  poem. 

5.  In  the  Preface  which  appeared  along  with  MSo's  text 
of  the  Shih,  the  occasion  and  authorship  of  many  of  the 
odes  are  given;    but  I  do  not   allow  much   weight  to  its 

The  Preface  to  testimony.     It  is  now  divided  into  the  Great 

theShib.       Preface  and    the    Little    Preface;    hut    MSo 

himself  made  no  such  distinction    between  its  parts.     It 

will  be  sufficient  for  inc  to  ^ve  a  condensed  account  of 

the  views  of  K<\  Hsi  on  the  subject; — 

'  Opinions  of  scholars  arc  much  divided  as  to  the  author- 
diip  of  the  Preface.  Some  a.«ribe  it  to  Confucius ;  some 
to  (his  disciple)  3zc-hsiil ;  and  some  to  the  historiogra- 
phers of  the  states.  In  the  absence  of  clear  testimony  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  the  point,  but  the  notice  about 
Wei  Hung  (first  century)  in  the  IJlcrary  Biographies  of 
Han*  would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Preface  was 


'  Tbeucotint  it  tlii*  :  '  Hnng  became  the  di>ciplc  or  II»ch  M*ti-<(4iag,  who 
wu  funons  {m  liis  knowledfir  of  MWs  Shih  :  an^I  he  afterwards  mmle  ihe 
[*refn«  to  it,  remnrkiblc  for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  gives  the  meanlni;  of 
the  pieces  in  the  Via^  uid  the  Yi,  *ai  vrtiich  Ix  now  current  in  the  world.' 
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his  work.  We  must  take  into  account,  however,  on  the 
other  hand  the  statement  of  A'3ng  Khan-^'-Z-Aiing,  tJiat 
the  Preface  existed  as  a  separate  document  when  M4o 
appeared  with  his  text,  and  that  he  broke  it  up,  prefixing 
to  each  ode  the  portion  belonging  to  it.  The  natural  con- 
diuion  is,  that  the  Preface  had  come  down  from  a  remote 
period,  and  that  Hung  merely  added  to  it,  and  rounded  it 
off.  In  accordance  with  this,  scholars  generally  hold  that 
the  first  sentences  in  the  introductory  notices  formed 
the  original  Preface,  which  MSo  distributed,  and  that  the 
following  portions  were  subsequently  added. 

*  This  view  may  appear  reasonable  ;  but  when  we  examine 
those  first  sentences  themselves,  we  find  that  some  of  them 
do  not  agree  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  odes  to 
which  they  are  prefixed,  and  give  only  rash  and  baseless 
expositions.  Evidently,  from  the  first,  tlie  Preface  was 
made  up  of  private  speculations  and  conjectures  on  the 
subject-matter  of  the  odes,  and  constituted  a  document 
by  itself,  separately  appended  to  the  text.  Then  on  its 
first  appearance  there  were  current  the  explanations  of  the 
odes  that  were  given  in  connexion  with  tlie  texts  of  l.ii. 
Kht,  and  Han  Ying,  so  that  readers  could  know  that  it  was 
the  work  of  later  hands,  and  not  give  entire  credit  to  it. 
But  when  Mflo  no  longer  published  the  Preface  as  a  sepa- 
rate document,  but  each  ode  appeared  with  the  introductory 
notice  as  a  portion  of  the  text,  this  seemed  to  give  it  the 
authority  of  the  text  itself.  Then  after  the  other  texts 
disappeared  and  MSo's  had  the  field  to  itself,  this  means 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  its  prefatory  notices  no  longer 
existed.  They  appeared  as  if  Ihcy  were  the  production 
of  the  poets  themselves,  and  the  odes  seemed  to  be  made 
from  them  as  so  many  themes.  Scholars  handed  down  a 
faith  in  them  from  one  to  another,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
express  a  doubt  of  their  authority.  The  text  was  twUtetl 
and  chiseled  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  them,  and  no 
one  would  undertake  to  say  plainly  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  scholars  of  the  Han  dynasty.' 

There  is  do  western  sinologist,  I  apprehend,  who  will 
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not  cordially  concur  with  me  in  the  principle  of  K<X  Hsi 
that  we  must  find  the  meaning  of  the  poems  in  the  poems 
themselves,  instead  of  accepting  the  interpretation  of  them 
given  by  we  know  not  whom,  and  to  follow  which  would 
reduce  many  of  them  to  absurd  enigmas. 


THE  SHIH   KING. 


ODES  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  THE 
ALTAR. 

Ir  was  sialed  in  ilie  Introduciioo,  p.  278,  that  tlie  poems  in  the 
fourth  Part  of  the  Stiih  are  the  only  ones  ihat  are  professedly 
religious :  aii<l  iheiv  ar«.-  tome  even  of  thc-ro,  it  will  be  &ecii. 
which  have  liide  claim  on  internal  grounds  lo  be  so  considered. 
I  commence  witli  Lta-ni  my  sdccliun^  from  the  Sliih  for  ihv 
Sacred  Hooks  of  the  Ri-li]i;ionK  of  the  East.  I  "*ill  give  ihcm 
all,  eitcepiing  the  first  two  of  the  Praise  Odes  of  Lfl.  the  reason 
for  omitting  which  uill  be  found,  when  I  come  10  that  divisioii 
of  the  Part. 

I'he  Od(!$  of  the  Temple  and  the  Ahar  arc,  mo^  of  ihem,  con- 
nected with  the  ancestral  worship  uf  the  s^nefeijjns  of  the  Sluing 
and  A'iu  dy[iafilie&,.and  of  the  marquiscsof  LQ.  Of  the  ancestral 
worship  of  the  common  people  we  have  almost  no 
wonhip  of  information  in  the  Shih.  It  was  binding,  however, 
the  touimon  on  a|i^  and  two  utterances  of  Confucius  may  be 
"  ^  piwn  in  illustralion  of  iliis.     In   ihe  eighleenih 

cliapler  of  the  iJaclrirc  of  the  Mi-an,  telling  how  the  duke  of 
JKu,  the  legislator  of  ilte  dynasty  so  called,  had  'completed  the 
virtuous  course  of  W5ii  and  WO.  cairying  up  the  tide  of  kinj; 
to  Win's  father  and  grandfatlier,  and  sacrificing  to  the  dukt-s 
before  ihem  with  the  royal  ceremonies,'  he  adds.  '  And  Uiis 
rule  be  extended  lo  the  feudal  princes,  the  great  officers,  the 
other  officers,  and  the  common  people.  In  Ihe  mourninj:  and 
other  duties  tendered  10  a  deceased  father  or  mother,  be  allowed 
no  difference  between  the  noUe  and  the  mean.'  Again,  his 
summary  in  the  lemh  chapter  of  the  Hsiao  King,  of  the  duties 


of  filial  piety.  U  ihe  foUlowin^t:— *  A  filial  son,  in  serving  his 
parents,  in  his  ordinary  inlercourse  with  ihcni,  sliould  show  ihc 
ulmost  respect;  in  supplying  ihcm  with  food,  the  greatest  dc- 
lighl;  when  they  are  ill,  the  uimosi  soliciiudc;  when  mourning 
for  their  death,  the  deepest  grief;  and  when  sacri6cing  lo  tliem, 
the  pTofoundest  solemnity.  When  these  things  are  all  complete, 
he  is  ahle  lo  serve  his  parents.' 
Of  the  ceremonies  in  the  royal  worship  of  ancestor,  and  perhaps 
on  some  other  occasions,  wc  have  much  information  in  the 
pieces  of  this  Part,  and  in  many  olhcrs  in  the  second  and  ilurd 
Parts.     They  were  preceded  by  fa'^ting  and  various  purifications 

Th  roval  °"  ^^^  ^^*'  °^  '^"^  '^'"^  ^'^'^  '''^  parties  who 
worehip  of  were  lo  assist  in  the  performance  of  ihem.  Thwe 
MicMiot*.  ^^j  ^  g|,^gj  concouisc  of  the  feudal  princes,  and 
much  importance  was  attached  lo  the  presence  among  ihcm  of 
the  reprcscniatives  of  former  dynasties;  but  the  duties  of  the 
occasion  devolved  mainly  on  the  princL-s  uf  the  same  surname 
as  the  royal  Houk.  Libations  of  fragrant  spirits  were  made, 
especially  in  the  ATau  period,  to  attract  the  Spirits,  and  their 
presence  was  invoked  by  a  functionary  who  took  hiG  place 
inside  the  principal  gate.  The  principal  victim,  a  red  bull  in 
the  temple  of  A'au,  was  killed  by  the  king  himself,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  knife  to  the  handle  of  which  small  bells  were  attached. 
With  this  he  laid  bare  the  hair,  to  show  lliat  the  animal  was  of 
the  required  colour,  inflicted  the  wound  of  death,  and  cut  away 
the  fat,  which  was  hiirned  along  with  southernwood  lo  increase 
the  incense  and  fragrance.  Other  victims  were  numerous,  and 
the  fifth  ode  of  the  second  decade.  Pan  11,  describes  all 
engaged  in  ihe  service  as  greatly  exhausted  with  what  they  had 
lo  do,  flaying  the  carcases,  boiling  the  flesh,  roasting  il,  broiling 
it,  arranging  il  on  tra}'B  and  stands,  and  setting  it  fonh.  Ladies 
from  the  palace  are  present  to  give  their  assistance  ;  ni  umc  peals ; 
the  cup  goes  round.  The  description  is  that  of  a  feast  as  much 
as  of  a  sacrifice  ;  and  in  faci,  those  great  sca.sonaL  occa&ions  were 
what  wc  might  call  grand  family  reunions,  where  the  dead  and 
the  living  met,  eating  and  drinking  logclhcr,  where  the  living 
worshipped  the  dead,  and  the  dead  blessed  the  living. 
This  characiehslic  of  these  ceremonies  appeared  most  strikingly 
in  the  custom  which  required  tliat  the  departed  ancestors  should 
be  rcpresenied  by  living  relatives  of  the  same  surname,  chosen 
according  to  certain  rules  ihai  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Shih. 
These  took  for  (lie  time  lh«  place  ol'  the  dead,  received  the 
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honours  which  were  rfue  to  them,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
possessed  bv  iheir  spirils.  They  ate  ami  drank  as  ihosc  whom 
Ibey  perxonaled  would  have  done  ;  ata-pted  Tor  them  Ihc  homage 
rendered  by  their  descendants  ;  comniunicatecl  tlicir  will  to  ibe 
principal  in  ihe  service,  and  pronounced  on  bini  and  on  his 
line  their  benediction,  being  assisted  in  this  point  by  a  mediating 
priest,  as  we  may  call  iiim  for  want  of  a  more  exact  term.  On 
the  next  day,  after  a  summarv  repelilion  of  the  ceremonies  of 
tbe  sacrifice,  those  personators  of  llie  dead  were  specially  feasted. 
and,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  second  decade  of  Part  III,  ode  4, 
'  Iheir  happiness  and  dignity  were  made  complete'  Wc  have 
an  allusion  to  this  strange  cu<<iom  in  Mcncius  (VI,  i,  ch.  5), 
showing  how  a  junior  member  of  a  family,  when  chosen  to 
lepresenl  one  c^  bis  ancestors,  was  for  the  time  exalted  above 
his  ciders,  and  received  llie  demonstrations  of  reverence  due  to 
the  ancestor. 

When  the  sacrifice  10  ancestors  was  finished,  die  king  feasted  his 
uncles  and  younger  brothers  or  cousins,  that  is,  all  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  same  surname  with  himself,  in  nnolher  apait- 
menL  The  musicians  who  had  ilisctjursed  with  instrument  and 
voice  during  the  uorsliip  and  enteitainmcnt  of  the  ancestors, 
followed  Ihc  convivial  party  *  to  give  their  soothing  aid  al  the 
second  blessing.'  The  viands  that  had  been  pro\id«d,  wc  have 
seen,  in  great  abundance,  were  brouglii  in  froui  ilic  icmpic, 
and  set  forth  anew.  The  gucsls  ale  to  ihe  full  and  drank  to 
the  full,  and  at  the  conclusion  they  all  did  obcutance,  while  one 
of  them  declared  the  satisfaction  of  the  Spirits,  and  assured  the 
king  of  ihetr  favour  to  him  and  his  po&terity,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  neglect  lho«e  observances.  During  the  feast  Ihe  king 
showed  particular  respect  to  those  among  his  relatives  who 
were  aged,  filleil  their  cups  again  and  again,  anil  desired  '  that 
their  old  age  might  be  blessed,  and  ibcir  bright  happiness  ever 
increased.' 

The  above  sketch  of  the  seasonal  sacrifices  to  ancestors  shows 
that  they  were  intimately  related  to  the  duly  of  filial  piety,  and 
were  designed  mainly  lo  mainiaiii  Ihe  untly  of  the  family  con- 
nexion. There  was  implied  in  them  a  belief  in  the  continued 
existence  of  ilie  spirits  of  lite  departed  ;  and  by  means  of  them 
the  ancestors  of  the  kings  were  raised  to  Ihe  position  of  the 
Tutelary  spirits  of  the  dynasty  ;  and  the  ancealorsof  each  family 
became  its  Tutelary  spirits.  Several  of  ihc  pieces  in  Pftrt  IV 
are  appropriate,  it  will  be  observed,  to  sacrifices  offered  to  some 
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one  monarch.  They  would  be  used  on  |).irticu]ar  occasions 
connected  with  his  achievements  in  the  past,  or  when  il  was 
supposed  thai  bis  help  would  be  vnluabl«  in  contemplated 
onlrriirisc!*.  With  regard  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancestral 
temple,  Confucius  ^ves  the  following  account  of  the  purposei^ 
which  ibcy  were  intended  to  serve,  hardly  adverting  to  their 
religious  significance,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Doctrine 
of  llie  Mean : — "  By  means  of  tlicm  ibey  distinguished  the  royal 
kindred  according  to  their  order  of  dcscenl.  By  airan^ing 
those  present  according  to  their  rank,  they  distinguished  the 
more  nnltle  and  ihe  less.  Hy  the  apponiorting  of  duties  ai  ihem, 
they  made  a  distinction  of  lalenL«  and  worth.  In  the  ceremony 
of  general  pledging,  the  inferiors  presented  the  cup  to  their 
superiors,  and  ljiu»  something  was  given  to  the  lowest  to  do. 
At  the  (concluding)  feast  places  were  pvcn  according  to  the 
hair,  and  thus  wan  marked  the  distinction  of  years.' 

The  Shih  docs  nol  speak  of  the  worship  which  was  paid  lo  God, 
unless  it  be  incidentally.  There  were  two  grand 
pai^to^GoZ  occasions  on  which  it  was  rendered  by  the  sove- 
reign,— the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  These 
two  sacrifices  were  offered  on  dilTcrent  altars,  that  in  winter 
being  often  described  as  offered  to  Heaven,  and  that  in  summer  lo 
Karlb ;  l)ijt  we  have  the  testimony  of  Confucius,  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  llat  the  object  of  Ihcm 
both  was  to  serve  Shang-Tt.  Of  the  ceremonies  on  these  two 
occasions,  however.  I  do  not  speak  here,  as  there  is  nothing 
said  about  them  in  the  Shih,  Bui  lliere  were  oilier  sacrifices  to 
God,  at  stated  periods  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  at  least  two 
of  which  we  hare  some  inlitnalion  in  the  pieces  of  this  fourth 
Part  The  last  in  the  first  decide  of  the  Sacrificial  Odes  of  AT&u 
is  addressed  to  HSu  AT  as  having  proved  himself  the  correlate 
of  Heaven,  in  leaching  racn  to  cuttivaic  the  grain  which  God 
had  apjioiniccl  for  the  nourishment  of  all.  This  was  appropriate 
to  a  sacrifice  in  spring,  olTered  to  God  lo  seek  His  blessing  on 
the  agricultural  lalwurs  of  the  year,  HSu  Al.  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  House  of  A'au,  Iwing  associated  with  Him  in  it  The  seventh 
piece  of  the  same  dccaje  again  was  appropriate  to  a  »acrifR-e 
to  God  in  autumn,  in  the  Hall  of  Light,  at  a  great  audience  to 
the  feutlat  princes,  when  king  Wiin  was  associated  with  Him  as 
being  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  A'au. 

With  these  preliminary  obser^'aiions  Co  aiisist  the  reader  in  under- 
standing the  pieces  in  this  Fart,  I  proceed  lo  gtwc — 
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I.     The  Sacrificial  Odes  of  Shang. 


These  odes  of  Shang  constitute  the  Ust  Book  \n  the  ordtnary 
edition*  of  the  Shih.  I  put  them  here  in  the  first  place,  becausr 
tbejr  are  the  oldest  pieces  in  the  collection,  There  are  only  five 
of  them. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  dj'nasiy  of  Shang  occupied  the  throne  from 
B.C.  1766  lo  1123.  They  traced  their  iint-Jge  to  Hsich,  who 
appears  in  the  Shfi  as  Minister  of  Inslruclion  10  Shun.  By  YSo 
or  by  Shun,  Hsieh  n-as  invcsteil  with  the  prinnpaliiy  of  Shnng, 
corresponding  to  the  small  depanmeni  which  is  so  named  in 
Sheii-hsf.  Fourteenth  in  descent  from  him  came  Thieu-yf, 
better  known  as  A'^^ng  Thang,  or  Tfiang  ihe  Successfnl,  who 
dethroned  ihe  last  dcsccntlani  of  ihe  line  of  HsiS.  and  became 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  We  meet  with  him  first  at  .1 
considerable  distance  from  the  ancestral  Hef  (nhi(.h,  however, 
gave  name  to  iIjc  dynasty),  liaving  as  his  capital  the  southern  Po. 
which  seems  correctly  referred  lo  the  present  diHiricl  of  Shang- 
iAiii,  in  the  department  of  Kwei-teh,  llo-nan.  Among  the 
twenty-seven  sovereigns  who  followed  Thang,  there  were  three 
especially  distinguished  : — Thii  A*d.  his  grandson  and  successor 
(■•c.  IJ53  to  1721),  who  received  the  title  of  Tbii  3t"'g  ;  ThSi 
Mflu  (b.c.  1637  to  1563),  canonized  as  A'ung  3uxg  i  nod  WQ- 
ting  (fl.c.  1334  to  12661,  known  as  KSo  3""g-  The  shrines 
of  these  three  sovereigns  and  lh;it  of  Thang  retained  their  places 
in  the  anccslntl  temple  ever  after  they  wvie  first  setup,  and  if 
all  the  sacrifitial  odes  of  the  dynasty  had  been  preserved,  most 
of  them  would  have  Ixren  in  praise  of  one  or  other  of  the  four. 
.  But  it  so  happened  thai  at  lea.st  all  the  od<4  of  which  l*h£i  3*>ng 
was  the  subject  were  lost;  and  of  the  olhem  we  have  only  the 
small  portion  that  has  been  mentioned  above. 

Of  how  it  is  thai  we  have  even  these,  we  have  the  following  account 
in  the  Narratives  of  the  States,  compiled,  prolubly,  by  a  cort- 
temporary  of  Confucius.  The  count  of  Wei  was  made  duke 
of  Sung  by  king  Wfl  of  A'iu,  as  related  in  the  Shil.  V,  viii,  there 
to  continue  the  sacrifices  of  the  House  of  Shang  ;  but  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Sung  fell  subsequently  into  disorder,  and  the  memorials  of 
the  dynasty  were  lost.  In  the  time  of  duke  Tai  (n.c.  799  to  766). 
one  of  his  minisiera,  A^ng-kh&o.  an  ancestor  of  Confucius,  re* 
ceived  from  the  Grand  Music- JVIaster  at  ttie  court  ol  A'au  twelve 
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of  Uie  sacrificial  odes  of  Slung  with  whii:h  he  returned  to  Sung, 
where  they  were  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  old  Shanjj  kings.  It  is 
supposed  ihal  seven  of  these  were  lost  subsequently,  before  the 
collection  of  the  Sbih  was  formed. 

Ode  1.     Thr  NA '. 
aitroprlilte  to   a   sacrifice   to   tkako,   thk   fouxder   of   the 

SMANO  dynasty,  DWF.LLIXG  ESPECUr.I.Y  OK  THE  MUSIC  AND  THE 
RKVKKRNCE   WITH    WHICH    THE    SACRIFICF.   WAS   fKRFORMKD, 

We  caniioi  icll  hy  wliicli  of  the  kings  of  Shang  the  sacrifice  here 
referred  lo  was  firM  performed.  He  is  sirnpSy  spoken  of  as  '  a 
descendant  of  Thang.'  The  otic  seems  to  have  been  composed 
by  some  onf,  prohably  a  member  of  the  royal  House,  who  had 
taken  part  in  ihe  ser\'ice. 

How  admirable !  how  complete  !  Here  are  set 
mir  hand-drums  and  drums.  The  drums  resound 
harmonious  and  loud,  To  delight  oar  meritorious 
ancestor  -. 

The  descendant  of  Thang  invites  him  with  this 
music,  That  he  may  soothe  us  with  the  reahzation 
of  our  thoughts  ^.     Deep  is  the  sound  ofourhand- 


'  The  piece  is  called  the  NS,  because  a  characicr  so  named  is 
Sill  importucu  part  uf  llie  first  line.  So  (generally  the  pieces  in  tlic 
Sfiih  rccrivc  ihcir  names  from  a  character  or  phrase  occurring  in 
ihem.     This  point  will  not  be  again  touched  on. 

'  The  '  meritorious  ancestor  '  is  Thang.  The  Racrificps  of  the 
Shang  dynasty  commenced  with  music ;  those  of  the  A'du  with 
libalions  of  flagrant  spirits  ; — in  both  cases  with  the  same  object, 
to  allract  the  spirii,  or  spirils,  sacrificed  lo,  and  secure  ihtir  presence 
at  the  service.  A'Afin  Hiio  |,Ming  dynasty)  says,  'The  departed 
spiril»  hover  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  sound  goes  forth, 
filling  the  region  of  (he  air.  Hence  in  sacrificing,  the  people  of 
Yin  began  with  a  [wrformance  of  music' 

*  The  U  AT,  XXIV,  i,  parr,  a,  3.  tells  us,  that  the  sacrificer,  as 
preliminary  10  the  service,  had  lo  fast  for  some  days,  and  lo  think 
of  the  person  of  his  ancestor,— where  he  had  stood  and  sat,  how 
lie  had  smiled  and  spoken,  what  had  been  his  cherished  aims. 
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drums  and  drums;  Shrilly  sound  the  flutes;  All 
harmonious  and  blending  together.  According  to 
the  notes  of  the  sonorous  gem.  Oh  !  majestic  is  the 
descendant  of  Thang  ;  Very  admirable  is  his  music. 
The  large  bells  and  dnims  fill  the  ear;  The 
various  dances  arc  grandly  performed  '.  We  have 
the  admirable  visitors*.  Who  are  pleased  and 
delighted. 

From  of  old.  before  our  time.  The  former  men 
set  us  the  example; — How  to  be  mild  and  humble 
from  morning  to  night,  And  to  be  reverent  in 
discharging  the  service. 

May  he  regard  our  sacrifices  of  winter  and 
autumn^,  (Thus)  offered  by  the  descendant  of 
Thang ! 

Ode  2.     The  Lieh  36. 

probably  like  the  last  ode,  aprropbiatr  to  a  sacrifick  to 
thang,  dwelling  on  tuk  si>1ki1-s,  'ihe  sol'c,  and  ikk  gravity 

OF   THI  SKRVICE,    AND   OH    IHt    ASSISTIKU    PRINCXS. 

Neither  can  we  icU  bj*  which  of  the  Icings  of  Shang  this  ode  was 
first  used.  Xii  Hbt  says  that  ihe  object  of  ilie  gacriUce  vsii 
Thang.  The  Preface  assigns  it  to  Thai  Mdu,  Ihe  jSTung  3ung, 
or  second  of  the  three  '  honoured  ones.'     But  there  is  not  a 


pleasures,  and  delights;  and  on  the  third  day  he  would  have  1 
complete  image  of  him  in  his  mind's  eye.  Then  on  the  day  of 
sacrifice,  when  he  entered  the  temple,  he  would  seem  to  see  him 
in  hix  shiiiic,  and  iq  hear  him,  as  he  went  about  in  the  discharge 
of  the  service.    This  line  seems  10  indicate  the  realization  of  all  this. 

'  Dancing  thus  entered  into  the  service  as  an  accompaniment 
of  the  music.  Two  terms  are  employed;  one  denoting  the  roove- 
mcnis  appropriate  to  a  dance  of  war,  the  other  those  appropriate 
to  a  dance  of  peace. 

'  Tlic  riisiiors  would  be  the  representatives  of  the  lines  of  HsiS, 
Shun,  and  Y£o. 

*  Two  of  ihc  seasonal  sacrifices  are  thus  specified,  by  synec- 
doche, for  all  the  four. 

CO  X 
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word  in  praise  of  A'ung  3ung,  and  the  '  meritorious  ancestor ' 
of  the  first  line  is  Dot  to  be  got  over.  Still  more  clearL)'  than 
in  iJie  tase  of  the  fornier  ode  does  this  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  some  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  servicCj  for  in 
line  4  he  addresses  the  Kicrificinj*  king  as  'you.' 

Ah  I  ah!  our  meritorious  ancestor!  Permanent 
are  the  blessing's  coming'  from  him,  Repeatedly 
conferred  without  end; — They  have  come  to  yoii 
in  this  place. 

The  clear  spirits  are  in  our  vessels,  And  there 
is  granted  to  us  the  realization  of  our  thoughts. 
There  are  also  the  well-tempered  soups,  Prepared 
beforehand,  with  the  ingredients  rightly  propor- 
tioned. By  these  offerings  we  invite  his  presence. 
without  a  word.  Without  (unseemly)  contention 
(among  the  worshippers).  He  will  bless  us  with 
the  eyebrows  of  longevity,  With  tlie  grey  hair 
and  wrinkled  face  in  unlimited  degree. 

With  the  naves  of  their  wheels  bound  with 
leather,  and  their  ornamented  yokes,  With  die 
eij;;ht  bells  at  their  horses'  bits  all  tinkling,  {The 
princes)  come  to  assist  at  the  offerings'.  We  have 
received  the  appointment  in  all  its  greatness,  And 
from  Heaven  is  our  prosperity  sent  down,  Fruitfxd 
years  of  great  abundance.  (Our  ancestor)  will  come 
and  enjoy  (our  offerings).  And  confer  on  us  happi- 
ness without  limit. 

May  he  regard  our  sacrifices  of  winter  and 
autumn.  (Thus)  offered  by  the  descendant  of 
Thang! 


'  These  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  feudal  princes,  who  were  pre> 
i-ent  and  aiisistcd  at  ihc  sacrificial  service.  The  chariot  of  each  was 
drawn  by  four  hnrscs  yoked  abreast,  two  insides  and  two  outsides, 
on  each  aide  of  the  bits  of  which  5.inaU  bells  were  attached. 
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Ode  3.    The  HsCax  NiAo. 

APPROPRIATE  TO  A  SACKIFtCK  JN  THE  AKCESTRAL  TXUPIJI  OF  SHAKO  ; — 
IXTEKDED  SPKIALLY  TO  DO  HONOUR  TO  TllB  KING  wO-TIHO. 

If  this  ode  were  not  intended  to  do  honour  to  WO-ting,  the  Kio 
3uny  of  Shans;.  we  cannot  account  for  the  repeated  mention  of 
'  him  in  iL  ^d  HsI,  however,  in  his  note  on  it,  says  nothir>t 
about  WO-ting,  hui  simply  that  the  piece  belonged  10  the 
sacrifices  in  the  ancestral  temple,  tracing  back  the  line  of  tiiv 
kings  of  Shang  to  its  origin,  and  to  its  attaining  the  sovcreignt)*  of 
the  kingdom.  Kot  at  all  unlikely  is  the  view  of  ATSiig  Hslian, 
that  the  sacrifice  was  in  the  third  year  afler  the  death  of  Wfl-ting, 
and  ofTercil  to  liim  in  the  temple  of  HMeh,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Shang  dynasty. 

Heaven  commissioned  the  swallow.  To  descend 
and  give  birth  to  (the  fether  of  otir)  Shang'.  (His 
descendants)  dwelt  in  die  land  of  Yin.  and  became 
greaL  (Then)  long  ago  God  appointed  the  martial 
Thang.  To  regulate  the  boundaries  throughout  the 
four  quarters  (of  the  kingdom). 

(In  those)  quarters  he  appointed  the  princes, 
And   grandly  possessed   the   nine    regions ".     The 


'  The  father  of  Shang  is  Hsich,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.  The  mother  of  H&ieh  was  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  the- 
ancient  state  of  Sung,  and  a  concubine  of  the  ancient  ruler  Khd 
(r  c.  2435).  According  to  Mlo,  she  accompanied  Khil,  at  ihc 
lime  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  swallow  made  its  appear- 
ance, to  sacrifice  and  pmy  to  the  first  match-maker,  and  the 
result  was  the  birth  of  Hsieh.  Szc-ma  A'/jicn  and  A^ng  make 
Hsieh's  birth  more  marvellous : — The  lady  was  bathing  in  some 
open  place,  when  a  swallow  made  its  appearance,  and  dropt  an 
egg.  which  tlie  took  and  swallowed ;  and  from  this  came  Hsieh. 
The  editors  of  the  imperial  edition  of  die  Shih,  of  the  present 
dynast)',  say  we  need  not  believe  the  legends ; — the  important 
p<nnt  is  to  believe  that  the  birth  of  Hsich  was  specially  ordered  by 
Heaven. 

"  *The  nine  regions'  are  the  nine  provinces  into  which  Yo 
(Uvided  the  kingdom. 
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first  sovereign  of  Shang '  Received  the  appoint- 
ment without  any  element  of  instabihty  in  it, 
And  it  is  (now)  held  by  the  descendant  of  Wil- 
ting K 

The  descendant  of  WA-iing  Is  a  martial  sove- 
reign, equal  to  every  emergency.  Ten  princes, 
(who  came)  with  their  dragon-emblazoned  banners, 
Bear  the  large  dishes  of  millet. 

The  royal  domain  of  a  thousand  U  Is  where 
the  people  rest;  But  the  boundaries  that  reach 
to  the  four  seas  commence  there. 

From  the  four  seas^  they  come  (to  our  sacri- 
fices) ;  They  come  in  multitudes.  Aing  has  the 
Ho  for  its  outer  border*.  That  Yin^  should  have 
received  the  appointment  (of  Heaven)  was  entirely 
right ; — (Its  sovereign)  sustains  all  its  dignities. 

Ode  4.     The  .^^ang  FA. 

cetBSRATISG  MSIKH,  THE  AKCCSTOR  or  THE  HOUSE  Or  SHANG  ; 
HS[AN(!-TllO,  HIS  GRANDSON  ;  THANG,  THE  FOUNDER  OK  TIIK  DYNASTY  ; 
AUD   j-yiN,    IHANg's   ClilKF   MI.VISTER    ASD   ADVISER. 

It  does  nol  appear  on  occasion  of  what  sacrifice  this  piece  was 
miide.    Tbe  mnst  probable  view  is  that  at  MSo,  that  it  was  the 


*  That  is,  Thang. 

'  If  this  ode  were  used,  as  A^ng  supposes,  in  the  third  year 
after  Wfl-iiti^'s  deatli,  this  '  descendant '  would  be  his  son  3(1- 
k&tig,  ac.  1265  to  t2{;9. 

■  This  expression,  which  occurs  also  in  the  SliQ,  indicatrs  that 
the  early  Cbineae  believed  that  tlieir  couulr}-  extended  to  die  sea, 
east,  west,  nordi.  and  south. 

*  A'd  H)>t  bays  tie  did  not  undcntund  this  line ;  but  there  is 
ground  in  the  3o  ATwan  for  our  believing  that  Aing  was  the 
name  of  a  bill  in  the  region  where  the  capital  of  Shang  was. 

*  Wc  saw  in  liie  ShO  that  the  name  Shang  gave  place  to  Yin 
after  the  lime  of  Pan-kang,  b.  c.  1401  to  137+.  Wfl-ting's  reign 
was  subsequent  to  that  of  Fan-Iiing. 


'great  Ti  sacrifice/  when  the  principal  object  of  honour  would 
be  the  ancient  KhCl.  the  fattier  of  Htiich,  willi  Hsich  as  his 
correlate,  and  all  ihe  kings  of  tlic  dynasty,  with  line  earlier  lords 
of  Shang,  and  their  famous  ministers  and  advisers,  would  hav« 
iheir  pLiccs  at  the  service.  I  think  this  is  ihc  oldest  of  the  odea. 
of  Shang. 

Profoundly  wise  were  (the  lords  of)  Shang,  And 
long  had  there  appeared  the  omens  (of  their  dignity). 

When  ihc  waters  of  the  deluge  spread  vast 
abroad,  Ytl  arranged  and  divided  the  regions  of 
the  land.  And  assigned  to  the  exterior  great  states 
tlieir  boundaries,  With  their  borders  extending  all 
over  (the  kingdom).  (Kven)  then  the  chief  of  Sung 
was  beginning  to  be  great.  And  God  raised  up  the 
son  (of  his  daughter),  and  founded  (the  line  of) 
Shang*. 

The  dark  king  exercised  an  effective  sway ". 
Charged  with  a  small  state,  he  commanded  success; 
Charged  with  a  large  state,  he  commanded  success'. 
He  followed  his  rules  of  conduct  "without  error ; 
Wherever  he  inspected  (the  people),  they  responded 
(to  his  instructions)*.  (Then  came)  Hsiang-thll  all 
ardent*,  And  all  within  the  four  seas,  beyond  (the 
middle  regions),  acknowledged  his  restraints. 


*  This  line  refers  to  the  birth  of  Hsieh,  as  de8crit>ed  in  Uie 
previous  ode,  and  his  being  made  lord  of  Shang. 

*  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  Hsich  is  here  called  'the  dark 
Ung/  There  majr  be  an  allusion  to  the  legend  aboai  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Bwallow, — '  the  dark  bird,' — with  his  birth.  He  never 
wag  '  a  king ; '  but  his  descendants  here  represented  him  as  such. 

'  All  [hat  is  meant  here  is,  that  the  territory  of  Shang  was 
enlarged  tuidci  Hsieh. 

*  There  is  a  reference  here  to  Hsich *s  appointment  by  Shun  to 
be  Minister  of  Insiruf  lion. 

*  Hsiang-thQ  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists  as  grandson  of 
Hbich.     We  know  nothing  of  him  but  what  is  related  here. 


The  favour  of  God  did  not  leave  (Shang),  And 
in  Thang  was  fotintl  ihe  fit  object  for  its  display. 
Thang  was  not  born  too  late.  And  his  wisdom 
and  reverence  daily  advanced : — Brilliant  was  the 
influence  of  his  character  (on  Heaven)  for  long. 
God  he  revered.  And  God  appointed  him  to  be  the 
model  for  the  nine  regions. 

He  received  the  rank-tokens  of  the  states,  small 
and  large,  Which  depended  on  him  like  ihe  pen- 
dants of  a  banner : — So  did  he  receive  the  blessing 
of  Heaven.  He  was  neither  violent  nor  remiss, 
Neither  hard  nor  soft.  Gently  he  spread  his 
instructions  abroad.  And  all  dignities  and  riches 
were  concentrated  in  him. 

He  received  the  tribute  of  the  states,  small  and 
large,  And  he  supported  them  as  a  strong  steed 
(does  its  burden) :— So  did  he  receive  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  He  displayed  everywhere  liis  valour. 
Unshaken,  unmoved,  Unterrifjed,  u n scared  : — All 
dignities  were  united  in  him. 

The  martial  king  displayed  his  banucr,  And 
witli  reverence  grasped  his  axe.  It  was  like  {the 
case  of)  a  blading  fire  which  no  one  can  repress. 
The  root,  with  its  three  shoots.  Could  make  no 
progress,  no  growth '.  The  nine  regions  were 
effectually  secured  by  Thang.  Having  smitten  (the 
princes  of)  Wei  and  KD.  He  dealt  with  (him  of) 
A'Un-tvO  and  with  A'ieh  of  Hsia. 

Formerly,    in  the  middle  of  the   period   (before 


'  By  *iiie  root '  wc  are  to  understand  Thing's  chief  oppxjnent, 
Kick,  the  last  king  of  I  fsia.  Aleh's  three  Rrcit  Iicl(»crs  were  '  the 
titree  shoots,' — ihc  princes  of  Wei,  Kd,  »ni]  A'Un-u  u  :  1>ut  (he  exact 
sites  of  their  priticipaliiics  cannot  be  made  out. 
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Thang),  There  was  a  time  of  shaking  ami  peril '. 
Hut  truly  did  Heaven  (then)  deal  with  him  as  a  son, 
And  sent  him  down  a  hiijh  minister.  Namely. 
A-hSng',  Who  gave  his  assistance  to  the  king  of 
Shang. 

Ode  5.     Thf.  Yin  Wu. 

eCLEBItAXlJU;  THE  WAR  OF  WU-TINC  ACAIKST  jriXG'A'/f 0,  ITS  Bl'CCCSS, 
AKD  Ttfl  CCNKRAL  happiness  and  VIRTtrTt  OF  HIS  XSIGX; — JlADt, 
PROBABl-Y,  WHES  A  SPECIAL  AND  PEKBANENT  TFMPI.E  WAS  WILT 
FOR    mil    AS   THE    '  HIGH    AMI    HortOVKCD  '    KING    UF   SHANG. 

The  conHuding  lines  inrficalc  that  the  lemplr  was  maile  on  the 
occasion  which  I  thus  assign  to  iu  Arter  Wu-iing's  dt^ath.  his 
spirit-tablet  would  be  shrined  in  the  ancesini  temple,  and  he 
would  have  hi«  ^hiire  in  the  seasonal  itacrificcs ;  but  st-veral 
reigns  would  elapse  before  there  was  any  necessity  lo  malcc  any 
oiher  Rrrangcmcnt,  bo  that  his  tntilct  stiould  hgfi  be  removed, 
uid  his  share  in  the  sacrifices  not  be  discontinued.  Hence  tbc 
composiiion  of  ihe  piece  has  been  referred  lo  the  lime  of  Ti-yi, 
ihe  last  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Shang. 

Rapid  was  the  warlike  energy  of  (our  king  of) 
Yin,     And  vigorously  did   he  attack  JC\n^-KM\  '. 


'  We  do  not  know  anything  nT  this  time  of  decadence  in  the 
fortunes  of  Shang  between  Hsieh  and  Thang. 

*  A-h&nf;  is  t  Yin,  who  plays  so  remaikable  a  part  in  the 
ShO,  IV,  Books  iv,  V,  and  vi. 

'  A'ing,  or  A*Afl,  or  AHng-A'Ali,  as  the  two  names  are  combined 
here,  va^  a  large  and  [lowerful  half-savage  state,  h^tving  its  capital 
in  th<"  present  Wfl-pei.  So  far  as  evidenc*  goes,  we  should  say, 
hut  for  this  ode,  that  Uu:  name  of  A'^fi  was  not  in  use  till  lonK 
after  the  Shang  dynasty.  Ttic  name  A'ing  ap[)ear3  several  limes 
in '  the  Spring  and  Autumn  '  in  the  annals  of  duke  A'wang  (a.  c-  693 
to  66s),  and  then  it  gives  place  10  the  name  A'Ad  in  ihe  first  year 
of  duke  Hsi  (a.  c.  d^t^),  aed  subsequently  di±ap|]ears  itself  alio- 
^iber.  In  consequence  of  this  some  criiic^  make  tliiii  piece  out 
10  have  been  composed  under  ihe  A'Au  dynasty.  The  point  cannot 
he  fully  cleared  up ;  but  an  the  whole  I  acce|..t  the  *vords  of  the 
ode  as  sufficient  proof  against  the  KtWace  of  other  documenls. 
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Boldly  he  entered  its  dangerous  passes,  And 
brought  Uie  multitudes  of  A*ing  together,  Till  the 
conntrj'  was  reduced  under  complete  restraint: — 
Such  was  the  fitting  achievement  of  the  descendant 
of  Thang! 

'Yc  people,"  (he  said),  'of  A'ing-A'ACi,  Dwell  in 
the  southern  part  of  my  kingdom.  Formerly,  in 
the  time  of  Thang  the  Successful,  Even  from  the 
Alang  of  Tl  ^  They  dared  not  but  come  with  their 
offerings;  (Their  chiefs)  dared  not  but  come  to 
seek  acknowledgment': — Such  is  the  regular  rule 
of  Shang.' 

Heaven  had  given  their  appointments  {to  the 
princes),  But  where  their  capitals  had  been  as- 
signed within  the  sphere  of  the  labours  of  Yii, 
For  the  business  of  every  year  they  appeared 
before  our  king'.  (Saying),  'Do  not  punish  nor 
reprove  us;  We  have  not  been  remiss  in  our 
husbandry.' 

When  Heaven  by  its  will  is  inspecting  (the  king- 
dom). The  lower  people  are  to  be  feared.  {Our 
king)  showed  no  partiality  (in  rewarding),  no  excess 
(in  punishing) ;  He  dared  not  to  allow  himself  in 
indolence : — So  was   his   appointment   (established) 


*  The  Tf  ^iang,  or  Jfiang  of  Tt,  still  existed  in  ihc  time  of  Uie 
Han  dynasty,  occup>ing  portions  of  the  present  Kart-sd. 

'  The  chiefs  of  the  wild  Tribes,  lying  beyond  the  nine  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  were  required  to  present  themselves  once  in  llicir 
lifciiine  at  tlic  royal  court.  The  rule,  in  normal  periods,  was  for 
each  chief  to  appear  immediately  after  he  bad  succeeded  to  the 
headship  of  his  tribe. 

'  The  feu<lal  lords  liad  to  appear  ai  court  every  year.  They 
did  so,  we  may  suppose,  at  the  court  of  WQ-ting,  the  more  so 
because  of  his  subjugaiion  of  JS*ing-^Afl. 
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over  the  states.  And  he  made  his  happiness 
grandly  secure. 

The  capital  of  Slwng  was  full  of  order.  The 
model  for  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Glorious  was 
(the  king's)  fame;  Brilliant  his  energy.  Long  lived 
he  and  enjoyed  trantiuillity,  And  so  he  preserves 
us,  his  descendants. 

We  ascended  the  hill  of  A'ing ',  Where  the  pines 
and  cypresses  grew  symmetrical.  We  cut  them 
down  and  conveyed  them  here :  We  reverently 
hewed  them  square.  Long  arc  the  projecting  beams 
of  pine;  Large  are  the  many  pillars.  The  temple 
was  completed, — the  irani^uil  abode  (of  the  mar- 
tial king  of  Yin). 


n.     The  SACRiFictAL  Odes  oi-  A'Au. 

In  this  division  wc  have  thirt)'-on«  sacrificial  odes  of  Aau, 
arranged  in  ihrcc  dccailcs,  the  ttiird  of  wliich,  however,  conuins 
eleven  pieces.  Thej'  belong  mostly  to  ihe  lime  of  king  Win, 
ihc  founder  of  the  A'Au  dynaftly.  and  to  the  reigns  of  his  son 
nnd  griindson.  kings  WO  and  A'^ng.  The  decades  are  named 
from  (he  iiami:  of  i\m  iirst  piece  in  each. 

The  First  D<?cade,  or  tliat  of  A'^ing  MiSo. 
Ode  1.     The  Ajjing  MiAo. 

OtUBRATtKG    THE    RBVERKNTIAL    XANKEX    IK    WHiCH    A    SACRIHCI    TD 
XIXG    WAK    WAS   PEXFORHEU,    AND    FVItTHBK    PRAISIVO    HrH. 

Chinese  critics  agree  in  assigning  this  piece  (o  the  sacrifice  men- 
tioned in  the  Shfl,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  Book  of  Part  V. 
whea  the  boUding  of  Lo  being  finished,  king  ATAAng  came  to 


'  See  on  the  hist  line  but  two  of  ode  3. 
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the  new  city,  and  offered  a  red  bull  to  Wila,  and  ihe  same  lo 
\VA.  It  seems  to  mc  lo  haw  been  rang  in  honour  of  WSn, 
after  the  service  was  compleied.  Tliis  decermmaiion  of  ihe 
occasion  of  ihe  piece   being  acoepte<i,  wc  should  refer  it  lo 

B.  C.    1108. 

Oh!  solemn  is  the  ancestral  temple  in  its  pure 
stillness.  Reverent  and  harmonious  were  tlie  dis- 
tinguished assistants^;  Great  was  the  number  of 
the  oflicers*: — (All)  assiduous  followers  of  the  virtue 
of  (king  Wan).  In  response  to  him  in  heaven. 
Grandly  they  hurried  about  in  the  temple.  Distin- 
guished is  he  and  honoured,  And  will  never  be 
wearied  of  among  men. 

Ode  2.     The  Wei  Thien  A'ih  Ming 

CKLEBRATINO  THR  VIRTIIF  f>f  KINO  WAK  AS  COMTARABLK  TO  THAT 
OF  HEAVRN,  AND  LOOKING  TO  HIM  FOR  BLESSING  IN  IHE  FVTUKl. 

According  lo  the  Preface,  ihcre  is  an  announcement  iierc  of  tlie 
realizalion  of  complete  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  some 
of  the  old  Clitics  refer  iha  ode  to  a  sacrifice  to  king  W&ii  bv  the 
duke  of  Kiu,  when  he  had  completed  the  statutes  for  the  new 
dynasty.  But  there  is  nothin;^  to  authorize  a  more  definite 
argument  of  the  contents  than  1  have  given. 

The  ordinances  of  Heaven, — Mow  deep  are  they 
and  unintcrmitting!  And  oh  !  how  ilKistrlous  Was 
the  singleness  of  tiie  virtue  of  king  WSn^! 

How  does  he  (now)  show  his  kindness  ?  We  will 
receive  it.    Striving  to  be  in  accord  with  him,  our 


^  These  would    be  the    priutes  who  were   assembled   on    the 
occasion,  and  assisted  the  king  in  the  ser\-ice. 

*  Thtt  i^  the  officeis  who  took  part  in  the  libations,  prayers, 
and  other  pans  of  the  sacrifice. 

*  See  what  B^^^-sze  says  on  these  four  lines  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean,  XXVI,  par.  10. 
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king  Wan;    And  may  his  remotest  descendant  be 
abundantly  the  same! 


Ode  8.     The  Wei  A7r[NC. 

APPKOPRUTX  AT  iOMK  SACKIFICE  TQ  KUfG  wan,  AVD  CKLURATIKU   RIS 

STATtTlS. 

Xolhing  more  can,  with  any  likrlihonH  of  iruih.  W  said  of  ihis 
Bhort  piece,  which  moreover  has  the  ajipearancc  of  being  a 
IragmcnL 

Clear  and  to  be  preserved  bright.  Are  the  sta* 
tiitcs  of  king  wan.  }"rona  the  first  sacrifice  (to 
him).  Till  now  when  they  have  issued  in  our  com- 
jilele  state,  They  have  been  the  happy  omen  of 
(the  fortunes  of)  A*4u. 


Ode  4.     The  Lieh  Wax. 

A  SOKG  IK  PKAISE  Or  THK  PRINCKS  WHO  HAVB  A5SI5TXD  AT  A  SACRIKICX, 
AND    ADKONI^HriG   mm. 

1')k  Preface  says  that  this  piece  uas  made  00  the  occasion  of 
king  A'ASng's  acicbfiioii  to  the  govcmmeni,  when  he  itius  ad- 
dressed the  princes  who  had  aisisted  him  in  the  ancestral 
temple.  A'd  I-Jst  considers  that  it  was  a  piece  for  general  use 
in  the  anccslrai  icmjilc.  to  be  sung  when  the  king  presented 
a  cup  lo  his  assisting  gucst%  after  ihcy  had  ihricc  presmced  ihe 
cup  to  the  repre^nliuivcs  of  the  dead.  There  is  really  nothing 
in  it  to  enable  us  to  decide  in  favour  of  cither  view. 

Ye.  brilliant  and  accomplished  princes.  Have 
conferred  on  me  this  happintrss.  Your  favours  to 
me  are  without  limit.  And  my  descendants  will 
preser\'e  (the  fruits  of)  them. 

Be  not  mercenary  nor  extravagant  in  your  states. 
And  the  king  will  honour   you.     Thinking  of  this 
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great  service,  He  will  enlarge  the  dignity  of  your 
successors. 

What  is  most  powerful  is  rhc  being  the  man : — 
Its  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  your  states. 
What  is  most  distinguished  is  the  being  virtuous  :— 
It  will  secure  the  imitation  of  all  the  princes.  Ah! 
the  former  kings  cannot  be  forgotten  ! 

Ode  5.     The  Thien  30- 

appropriate  to  a  sackifice  ta  ring  tiial. 

We  cannot  lell  what  ihc  sacrifice  was ;  and  the  Preface,  indeed, 
says  ihal  ihc  piece  u-3k  used  in  Uie  ^jcasoiiul  siicririccn  to  all  the 
former  kings  and  dukes  of  the  House  of  A^u.  King  ThSi 
was  the  grandfather  of  king  Wan,  and,  hcfore  he  received  that 
title,  was  known  as  '  the  ancient  duke  Tlian-Cfi."  In  n.  c.  1327, 
he  moved  vii;h  his  followers  fiom  Tin.  an  earlier  seat  of  his 
House,  and  »t:ttlcd  in  Ihe  plain  of  Kh\,  about  fifty  If  to  (he 
norlh-cast  of  the  present  district  dty  of  jtVii-shan,  in  Shcn-hrf. 

Heaven   made   the  lofty  hill ',    And   king  Th4i 

brought  (the  country  about)  it  under  cultivation. 
He  made  the  commencement  with  Jt.  And  king 
Wan  tranquilly  (carried  on  the  work),  (Till)  that 
nigged  (mount)  Kh\  Had  level  roads  leading  to  it. 
May  their  descendants  ever  preserve  it! 

Ode  6.     The  Hag  Thien  vO  A'hXng  MrNc. 

APPROPRIATE   TO   A   SACRIFICE   TO   XING    KHXvU. 

Khi^Mg  was  ihe  honorary  title  of  Sung,  the  iion  and  successor  of 
king  U'{^,  B.C.  iiig  to  1079- 

Heaven  n\ade  its  determinate  appointment.  Which 
our  two  sovereigns  received  ".  King  A'^Sng  did  not 
dare  to  rest  idly  in  it,     liut  night  and  day  enlarged 


'  Meaning  mount  Kkl. 
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its  foundations  by  his  deep  and  silent  virtue.  How 
did  he  continue  and  glorify  (his  heritage).  Exerting 
all  his  heart.     And  so  securing  its  tranquillity ! 

Ode  7.     The  Wo  A'iang. 

AFrROVRUTt  TO  A  SACRIFICE  TO  KIKO  WAN,  ASSOCIaTKD  wrTH  HRaVEX, 
IN   THK   HAI.I.   OF    AUDIFKCK. 

There  is,  happily,  an  aj^reemcni  among-  the  criiirs  as  tn  the 
occasion  to  which  this  piece  is  referred.  It  look  place  in  the 
last  month  of  auiumn,  in  ihc  Hail  of  Audience,  called  aljio  '  the 
Brilliani  Hall,'  and  'the  Hall  of  LigfiL"  Wc  must  suppose  that 
tlie  princes  are  all  assembled  at  rouri,  and  ihat  the  king  receives 
them  in  this  hall.  A  sacrifice  is  then  presented  to  God.  and 
with  him  is  associated  king  WJn,  the  two  being  the  fountain 
from  which,  and  the  channel  through  which,  the  sovereignty  had 
come  to  A'au. 

I  have  brought  my  offerings,  A  ram  and  a  bull. 
May  Heaven  accept  them  'I 

1  imitate  and  follow  and  observe  the  statutes  of 
king  Win,  Seeking  daily  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom.  King  WSn.  the  Blesscr,  has  de- 
scended on  the  right,  and  accepted  (the  offerings). 

Do  I  not.  night  and  day.  Revere  the  majesty  of 
1  leaven,     Thus  to  preserve  (its  favour)? 

Ode  8.     The  Shih  MAi. 
AmtupRiATP.  TO  lUKn  vt's  Sacrificing  to  ueaven,  and  to  thk 

SPIRITS   OF    THK   HILLS   A.NO   RIVllRS,  UN  A  fKOUKJSS   TKKuVGH    THE 
KIHCPOU,  APTKR   THE  OVERTHROW    OF   THE   SHANO   DYNASTY. 

Here  again  ihere  is  an  agrtcment  among  the  critics.  We  find 
from  the  So  A'wan  and  '  the  Narrailves  of  tlie  States.'  that  the 


'  This  is  a  praj-cr.  The  worshipper,  it  Is  saCd,  in  view  of  the 
majesty  of  Heaven,  shrank  fiom  assuming  that  God  would  cer- 
tainty accept  his  sacrifice.  He  assumes,  t>elo'v,  ihai  king  Win 
doc3  so. 
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piece  was,  when  those  compilaiions  were  made,  considered  to 
be  ilie  work  of  the  duke  of  A'au  ;  and.  no  doubl,  it  was  made 
by  him  soon  arter  llic  accession  of  VVQ  to  the  kingtiom,  and 
when  he  was  makinR  a  royal  progress  in  asscnion  of  his 
beinj;:  appointed  by  Hcavi-n  to  succeed  to  the  rulers  oF  Shang, 
The  'I'  in  the  fourteenth  tine  is,  most  probably,  to  be  taken 
of  the  duke  of  A'au,  who  may  have  recited  the  piece  on 
occasion  of  the  sacrifices,  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled 
princes  and  lords. 

Now  is  he  making  a  prog^ress  through  his  states; 
May  Meaven  deal  with  him  as  its  .son  ! 

Tnily  are  the  honour  and  succession  come  from 
it  to  the  House  of  AlSu.  To  his  movements  All 
respond  with  tremulous  awe.  He  has  attracted 
and  given  rest  to  all  spiritual  beings ',  Even  to 
(the  spirits  of)  the  Ho  and  the  highest  hills. 
Truly  is  the  king  our  sovereign  lord. 

Brilliant  and  illustrious  is  the  House  of  A'Au. 
He  has  regidated  the  positions  of  the  princes; 
He  has  called  In  shields  and  spears:  He  has  re- 
turned to  their  cases  bows  and  arrows'.  I  will 
cultivate  admirable  virtue.  And  display  it  through- 
out these  great  regions.  Truly  will  the  king  pre- 
serve the  appointment. 


*  •  All  spiritual  beings '  is,  literally,  '  the  hundred  spirits,'  mean- 
ing the  spirits  presiding,  under  Heaven,  over  all  nature,  and 
especially  the  spirits  of  the  rivers  and  hills  ihroughoui  the  kini-'doni. 
Those  of  the  Ho  and  the  lofty  mountains  are  mentioned,  because 
if  their  -rpiritB  were  satiuficd  with  WQ.  [liose  of  all  other  mountains 
and  htlls,  no  doubt,  were  no. 

^  Compare  wiih  these  lines  the  last  chapter  of '  the  Completion 
of  the  War '  in  the  Shd. 
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Ode  y.     The  A'ih  A'ing. 

AK   ODE  APfROPBIATE  tN  SACSIXICINT.  TO   THR    KINGS  wC,  K/fXjiO,  AND 

KHAKU. 

The  Ghineae  criiics  differ  in  the  mterpretaiion  of  ihig  ode,  the 
Preface  and  otdrr  scholars  FCstricitrig  il  \o  a  sacrifice  lo  kin^' 
WO,  while  A'u  Hit  and  others  find  reference  in  ii,  as  to  mc 
also  seems  most  nalural,  to  f  Aiing  md  Khacg,  who  succeeded 
him. 

The  arm  of  king  W'fl  was  full  of  strength ;  Irre- 
sistible was  his  ardour.  Greatly  illustrious  were 
/C/i&ng  and  Khang',     Kinged  by  God. 

When  we  consider  how  A^/j&ng  and  Khang 
Grandly  held  all  within  the  four  quarters  (of  the 
kingdom),  How  penetrating  was  their  intelli- 
gence! 

Tlie  bells  and  drums  sound  in  harmony;  The 
soundinj^'-stones  and  flutes  blend  their  notes ; 
Abundant  blessing  is  sent  down. 

Blessing  is  sent  ilown  in  large  measure.  Careful 
and  exact  is  all  our  deportment ;  We  have  drunk, 
and  we  have  eaten,  to  the  full :  Our  happiness  and 
dignity  will  be  prolonged. 

Ode  10.     The  Sze  Wan. 
apntophlate  to  one  of  the  oordkk  sacrificks,  whk.\  hau-atj 

WA»    WORSHirPFD    AS    THE   CORKILLATE    tir   GOD,   AKC    CKLEBRATINC 
HJM. 

II5u-4l  was  the  same  as  A'^t,  who  appears  in  Part  II  of  the  Shft,  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture  to  Yio  and  Shun,  and  co-operating  with 


'  If  the  whole  piece  be  underscood  only  of  a  sacrifice  to  WG. 
this  Une  will  have  lo  be  iranslaied — '  How  illustrious  was  he,  who 
completed  (his  great  work),  and  secured  its  iranqutllity.'  Wc  must 
deal  siinilariy  with  the  next  line.  This  constmciion  is  very  forced  ; 
nor  ik  the  text  clear  oii  the  ^iew  of  /C^  Iht. 
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Ya  in  his  labours  on  the  flooded  land.  The  name  HSu  belongs  lo 
him  as  lordof  ThSi ;  ihat  of  JO,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Homr- 
cver  ihc  combination  arose,  Hau-^H  became  liistoncally  the  name 
of  Kh\  of  ihc  time  of  Y3y  and  Shun,  ilie  ancestor  lo  wliom  the 
kings  of  A'au  traced  their  lineage.  He  was  to  the  jicople  the 
Father  of  Husbandry-,  who  first  taught  men  to  ploug-h  and  sow 
and  reap.  Mcnce,  when  tlic  kind's  offered  sacrifice  and  prayer 
to  God  at  the  commencement  of  spring  for  his  blessing  on 
the  labours  of  the  year,  ihcy  associated  Hau-^-i  wiih  him  at  the 
service. 

O  accomplished  Han-^I,  Thou  didst  prove  thy- 
self the  correlate  of  Heaven.  Thou  didst  give 
grain-food  to  our  multitudes  : — The  immense  gift  of 
ihy  goodness.  Thow  didst  confer  on  us  the  wheat 
and  the  barley,  Which  God  appointed  for  the 
nourishment  of  all.  And  without  distinction  of 
territory  or  boundary,  The  rules  of  social  duty 
were  diffused  throuy;hout  these  great  regions, 


The  Second  Decade,  or  that  of  Kh%vi  Kung. 
OiJK  1.     TiiK  A'atan  Kung. 

IHSTRUCTIOHS    GIVEN    TO    THE    OmCCKS    or    HUSBANDRY- 

The  place  of  ihiti  piece  among  the  sacriHcial  odes  makes  us  assign 
it  lo  the  conclusion  of  some  sacrifice;  but  what  the  sacrifice 
was  we  cannot  tell.  The  Preface  says  that  it  was  addressed, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  spiing  sacrifice  to  ancestors,  to  the 
princes  who  had  been  present  and  taken  part  in  the  service. 
K^  Ilsi  6-iv.s  nothing  but  what  I  have  stated  m  the  above 
argument  of  the  piece. 

Ah!  ah  I  ministers  and  officers.  Reverently  attend 
to  your  public  duties.  The  king  has  given  you 
perfect  rules  ; — Consult  about  them,  and  consider 
them. 

Ah !   ah !    ye   assistants,     It   is  now   the  end  of 
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Spring ' ;  And  what  have  ye  to  seek  for  ?  (Only) 
how  lo  manage  the  new  fields  and  those  of  the  third 
year.  How  beautiful  are  the  wheat  and  the  barley! 
The  bright  and  glorious  God  Will  in  them  give  us 
a  good  year.  Order  all  our  men  To  be  provided 
with  their  spuds  and  hoes: — Anon  wc  shall  sec  the 
sickles  at  work. 

Ode  2.     The  1   Hsf. 

FUBTHini    IXSTRUCTIONS   TO    THl    OFFICERS   OF    HUS8ANDKT- 

Again  there  is  a  diOicultj'  in  detcnnining  to  what  sacrifice  this 
piece  should  be  referred.  The  Preface  says  it  was  sung  on  the 
occasions  of  sacrifici.-  by  the  king  to  Cod.  in  a|mng  anil  summer, 
for  a  good  year.  But  the  note  on  the  first  tvo  lines  will  show 
thai  this  view  cannot  be  accepted  without  modification. 

Oh  !  yes,  king  J^^ng  '  Brightly  brought  him- 
self near".  Lead  your  husbandmen  To  sow  their 
various  kinds  of  grain,    Going  vigorously  to  work 


*  It  is  this  line  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  after 
what  sacrifice  we  arc  to  su[j{)ute  ihctie  iiistruc  lions  to  have  been 
delivered.  The  year,  during  the  HsiS  dynasty,  began  with  the 
first  month  of  spring,  as  it  now  docs  in  China,  in  consequence  of 
Confucius  having  said  that  that  was  the  proper  lime,  t'ndcr  the 
Shang  dynasty,  it  cotnmenced  a  month  earlier;  and  during  ttic 
Aau  period,  it  ought  always  to  liavc  begun  with  the  new  moon 
preceding  ihe  winter  solstice, — between  our  November  2a  and 
Deceml>er  22.  But  in  the  writings  of  the  A'au  period  we  find 
statements  of  lime  continually  icferred  to  the  calendar  of  Hsi&, — 
as  here. 

'  These  first  two  lines  are  all  but  unmanageable.  The  old 
critics  held  thai  there  was  no  mention  of  king  A'Mng  in  them; 
but  the  text  is  definite  on  this  point.  We  must  suppose  tlut  a 
upecial  scnicc  had  been  performed  at  his  shrine,  asking  him  to 
intimate  tlie  day  when  the  sacrifice  after  which  the  instructions 
were  given  stiould  be  performed  ;  and  that  a  directing  oracle  bad 
been  received. 
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on  your  jjrivate  fields ^  All  over  the  tliirty  ll^ 
Attend  to  your  ploughing,  With  your  ten  thousand 
men  all  in  pairs. 


Ode  3.    Thk  /TAu  Ld. 

CELERBATINC  THE  REPB  F  SENT  ATI  VKS  OP  FORMER  DYNASTIES,  WHO 
HAD  COMB  TO  COURT  TO  ASSIST  AT  A  SACBinCH  IN  TIIE  ANCESTRAL 
TEMPLE. 

This  jiicct'  may  have  hticn  used  when  the  king  was  dism'astng  his 
itistinguiBhtd  gucsis  in  ilie  anccMral  temple.  See  ihc  iniro- 
ductory  note  to  this  Part,  pp.  300.  301. 

A  flock  of  egrets  is  flying,  About  the  marsh 
there  in  the  west'.  My  visitors  came,  With  an 
(elegant)  carriage  like  those  birds. 

There,  (in  their  states),  not  disliked,  Here,  (in 
Kiu),  never  tired  of; — They  are  sure,  day  and 
night,     To  perpetuate  their  fame. 


'  The  mention  of  '  ihc  private  fields '  implieB  thai  there  were 
also  '  the  public  fields.'  cultivated  by  the  husbandmen  in  common, 
in  behalf  of  the  govcmmcnl.  As  the  people  arc  elsewhere  intro- 
duced, wishing  that  the  rain  might  first  fall  on  'the  public  fifUls," 
10  show  their  loj-alty,  so  the  king  here  mentions  only  'the  private 
fields/  to  show  his  sympathy  and  consideration  for  the  people. 

'  For  [he  cultivaiion  of  the  ground,  the  allotments  of  single 
families  were  separated  by  a  small  ditch ;  ten  aUolmcnts,  by  a 
larger;  a  hundred,  by  what  wc  mav  call  a  brook;  a  thousand,  by 
a  small  slream  ;  and  tr n  thousand,  by  a  river.  The  space  occupied 
by  10,000  families  fonned  a  square  of  a  little  more  than  tliirty^two 
Ii.  We  may  suppose  that  this  space  was  intended  by  the  round 
number  of  thirty  It  in  the  text.  So  at  least  i^ikng  Khang--tMng 
explained  it. 

'  These  two  lines  make  the  piece  allusive.  See  the  Intro- 
duction, p.  379. 
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Ode  4.    The  Fang  Nien. 

AN   ODE   OF   IDATTKSGinilG    FOR   A   PtB3JnPtJL   VEaB. 

The  Prcfiice  say«  the  piece  was  nsed  at  sacri6c««  in  aurumn  and 
winter.  A'fl  Hst  calls  it  an  ode  of  thankfigiving  for  a  good 
year,— without  anyspecinL'ation  of  time.  He  supposes,  liowever, 
that  the  thanks  frcrc  given  10  the  ancient  Sh5n-ning,  '  tlie 
father  of  Agriculture,'  Hnu-J^,  *  the  first  Husbandman,'  and  iIk- 
8|Mrils  presiding  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  To  this 
the  imperial  editors  rightly  demur,  saying  chui  tlie  blessings 
which  ihe  piece  speaks  of  could  come  only  from  God. 

Abundant  is  the  year  with  much  millet  and  much 
rice:  And  we  have  our  high  granaries.  With 
myriads,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions 
(of  measures  in  them) ;  For  spirits  and  sweet  spirits. 
To  present  to  our  forefathers,  male  and  female,  And 
to  supply  all  our  ceremonies.  The  blessings  sent 
down  on  us  are  of  every  kind. 


Ode  5.     Tue  YO  KO. 

TBI    BLIKD    MUSICIANS  OF    THE    COURT   OF    KkV,    THB    lliISTBtrilKKIS 
OP   MUiUC  ;   AND   THF.CR   HARMOKY. 

The  critics  agree  in  hnlding  that  this  piece  was  made  on  occasion 
of  the  duke  of  A'au's  completing  his  instmmentii  of  music  for 
the  ancestral  temy^Sc,  and  announcing  the  fact  at  a  grand  per- 
formance in  the  leniple  of  king  Win-  It  cm  hardly  lie  regarded 
as  a  sacrificial  ode. 

There  are  the  blind  musicians :  there  are  the 
blind  musicians;     In  the  court  of  (the  temple  oQ 

'  The  blind  musicians  at  the  court  of  KSlm  were  numerous- 
The  blindness  of  the  eyes  was  supposed  to  make  the  ears  more 
acute  in  hearing,  and  to  be  favourable  to  the  powers  of  the  voice. 
In  the  OQiciaJ  Book  of  JCi\i,  111,  i,  par.  22,  the  eaumeratioo  of 
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There  are  (the  music-frames  with  their)  face- 
boards  and  posts.  The  high  toothed-edge  (of  the 
former),  and  ihe  feathers  stuck  (in  the  latter) ;  With 
the  drums,  large  and  small,  suspended  from  them ; 
And  the  hand-dnims  and  sounding-stones,  the  in- 
strument to  give  the  signal  for  commencing,  and  the 
stopper.  These  being  all  complete,  the  music  Is 
struck  up.  The  pan-pipe  and  the  double  flute  begin 
at  the  same  time*. 

Harmoniously  blend  their  sounds;  In  solemn 
imison  they  give  forth  their  notes.  Our  ancestors 
will  give  ear.  Our  visitors  will  be  there  ; — Long  to 
witness  the  complete  performance. 

Ode  0.     TriK  A'/ztEN. 

SUNG   IK  THS   LAST   MONTH   OF   'VnCTSS,   AND  IK   SPBING,   WHEN   THE 
KIKG   MFSENTED   A   riSH   IH   THK   ANCESTRAL   TR«l>t,a. 

Such  is  llie  argument  (if  ihis  piece  given  in  llic  Pix-face,  and  in 
which  ihe  critics  generally  concur.  In  ihe  Li  Al.  TV,  vi,  49,  it 
is  recorded  thai  the  king,  in  the  ihird  month  of  winter,  gave 
orders  lo  liia  chief  fisher  lo  coirimence  his  duties,  and  went 
loimself  to  see  his  operations.  He  partook  of  the  fish  first 
captured,  bul  prtviouslj"  presented  some  as  an  olTcnng  in  the 
back  apartmeni  of  the  ancestral  temple.  In  the  third  month  of 
spring,  again,  when  the  Bturj^cons  hcgan  to  make  their  appearance 
(Lt  Ki,  IV,  i,  25),  the  king  presented  otic  in  the  same  place.   On 


these  blind  musicians  gives  2  directors  of  the  first  rank,  and  4 
of  the  second;  40  performers  of  the  first  grade,  100  of  the 
second,  and  160  of  the  thiril;  nnth  300  asnii^ants  who  were 
possessed  of  vision.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  somewhat  in- 
credulous) nii  to  ihis  great  collection  of  blind  musicians  .-ibout  the 
court  of  A'au. 

'  All  llic  insirumenta  here  enumeraied  were  perfonned  on  in 
the  open  court  below  the  hall.  Holhing  is  said  uf  the  stringed 
insirtiments  which  were  used  in  the  hall  itself;  nor  is  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  instruments  in  the  courtyard  complete. 
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ihrse  passages,  the  preraiory  notice  was,  no  doubt,  constructed. 
Choice  specimens  of  ihc  earliest-caught  (ish  were  presented  liy 
the  sovereign  10  bis  ancestors,  as  an  act  of  iluty,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  was  to  their  favour  that  he  and  the  people  were 
Indebted  for  it^e  supplies  of  food,  which  they  received  from  the 
waters. 

Oh !  in  the  Kh\  and  the  A'^ii,  There  are  many 
fish  in  the  warrens  ; — Sturgeons,  large  and  snouted, 
Thryssas,  yellow-jaws,  mud-fish,  and  carp;— For 
offerings,  for  sacrifice,  That  our  bright  happiness 
may  be  increased. 

Ode  7.     The  Yung. 
appkopkiatk,  probably,  at  a  sacrtkicb  by  king  wo  to  his  pathsk 

WAN. 

From  a  reference  in  the  Analects.  HI.  ii,  to  an  abuse  of  this  ode 
in  the  time  of  Cotifucius,  wc  learn  that  it  was  sung  when  the 
sacrificial  %-csscls  and  their  contents  were  being  removed. 

They  come  full  of  harmony ;  They  are  here  in 
all  gravity  ; — The  princes  assisting,  While  the  Son 
of  Heaven  looks  profound. 

(He  says),  'While  I  present  (this)  noble  bull, 
And  they  assist  me  in  setting  forth  the  sacrifice. 
O  great  and  august  Father,  Comfort  me,  your 
filial  son. 

'With  penetrating  wisdom  thou  didst  play  the  man, 
A  sovereign  with  the  gifts  both  of  peace  and  war. 
Giving  rest  even  to  great  Heaven  ',  And  ensuring 
prosperity  to  thy  descendants. 

*  To  explain  this  hne  one  commentator  refers  to  the  seventh 
stanza  of  the  first  piece  in  the  Major  Odes  of  tlie  Kingdom,  where 

jl  is  said,  '  God  surveyed  Ihc  four  quarters  of  ibe  kingdom,  seeking 
for  some  one  to  give  sclilirmcnt  and  rest  to  the  pcopW ; '  and  adds, 
'Thus  what  Heaven  has  at  heart  is  the  settlement  of  the  people. 
When  they  have  rest  given  to  ihcm,  then  Heaven  is  at  rest.' 
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'  Thou  comfortest  mc  with  the  eyebrows  of  lon- 
gevity ;  Thou  makest  me  great  with  manifoltl 
blessings,  I  offer  this  sacrifice  to  my  meritorious 
father,     And  to  my  accomplished  mother  ^' 


Ode  8.     The  3Ai  Hsien. 

APFSOPRIA'nt  TO  AK  OCCASION  WHEK  THE  FEUDAL  miNCES  HAD  BlOr 
ASSlSTIirr,   XIKG   X/fAKC,   AT   A    EaCRIFICR   to   ins   PATHEK. 

They  appeared  before  their  sovereign  king.  To 
seek  from  him  the  rules  (they  were  to  observe). 
With  their  dragon  -  emblazoned  banners,  flying 
bright.  The  bells  on  them  and  their  front-boards 
tinkling,  And  with  the  rings  on  the  ends  of  the 
reins  glittering,  Admirable  was  their  majesty  and 
splendour. 

He  led  them  to  appear  before  his  father  shrined 
on  the  left%  Where  he  discharged  his  filial  duty, 
and  presented  his  offerings; — That  he  might  Iiave 
granted  to  him  long  life.  And  ever  preserve  (his 
dignity).  Great  and  many  are  his  blessings.  They 
arc  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  princes.  Who 
cheer  him   with  his  moiiy  sources  of  happiness. 


'  At  sacriBoM  lo  anccsiors,  ihc  spirit  lablcts  of  wives  -were 
placed  along  with  those  of  iheir  husbands  in  their  shrineE,  so 
tliat  both  shared  in  ihc  honours  of  llie  service.  So  it  is  now 
in  the  imperial  ancestral  temple  in  Pekins-  Th«  '  accomplished 
mother '  here  would  be  TliSi  Ute,  celebrated  often  in  the  pirtzca  of 
llii"  first  Book  of  Part  I,  and  elsewhere. 

'  Among  ibi;  uses  of  the  services  of  the  ancestral  temple, 
s{jccified  by  Confucius  and  (juoied  on  p.  30a,  was  the  dtsiinguishing 
the  order  of  dcBccnt  in  the  roya!  Moum.  According  lo  the  rules 
for  that  purpose,  the  characters  here  used  enable  us  to  determine 
the  subject  of  this  line  as  Vmg  W'fl,  in  opposition  to  his  father 
Will. 
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Enabling  him  to  perpetuate  them  in  their  bright- 
ness as  pure  blessing. 

Ode  !».     The  Yfl  Kho. 

CtLEBRATlKG  THE  DCKE  OF  51'HC  ON  ONE  OF  HIS  AH-KAKAKCES 
AT  THE  CAPITAL  TO  AUtST  AT  THE  SACirptCK  IX  THE  AXCESTttAL 
TEMPLE  OF  kXv  ; — SHOVtNG  HOTT  HE  WAS  BSTEEnri)  AM>  CHERISHED 
81   THE   KING. 

The  mention  or  the  white  horses  here  in  the  chariot  of  ihe 
^siior  suflicicntly  subsuniiates  the  account  in  ihc  Preface  that 
he  was  the  famous  count  of  Wei,  mentioned  in  ihe  Shfl,  IV,  xi, 
and  whose  subsequent  investiture  witli  Uic  duchy  of  Sung,  as 
the  representative  of  the  tine  of  the  Shang  kings,  is  also  related 
in  the  Shfi,  V,  viti.  With  ihc  dynaaiy  of  Shang  while  had  been 
the  esteemed  and  sacred  colour^  as  red  vas  with  A^u,  an:l 
hence  the  duke  had  his  carriage  drawn  by  white  hoises,  'The 
language,'  says  one  criltc,  '  is  all  In  praise  of  the  viator,  but  it 
was  sung  in  the  temple,  and  is  rightly  placed  therefore  ainon^ 
the  Sung.'  There  is,  in  the  loft  line,  an  indication  cf  the 
temple  in  it. 

The  noble  visitor !  The  noble  visitor !  Drawn, 
like  his  ancestors,  by  white  horses !  The  reverent 
and  dignified,    Polished  members  of  his  suite  1 

The  noble  guest  will  stay  (but)  a  night  or  two! 
The  noble  guest  will  stay  (but)  two  nights  or  four! 
Give  him  ropes,    To  bind  his  horses  '. 

I  will  convoy  him  (with  a  parting  feast) ;  I  will 
comfort  him  in  every  possible  way.  Adorned  with 
such  great  dignity,  It  is  very  natural  that  he  should 
be  blessed. 


'  These  four  lines  simply  expre&s  the  wish  of  Ihc  king  to  detain 
his  visitor,  from  ihe  delight  that  his  presence  gave  him.  Compare 
the  simitar  language  in  the  second  ode  of  the  fourth  decade  of 
Pan  11. 
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Ode  10.     The  WC. 
sfjto  in  thi  ancestral  temple  to  the  mcsic  kegulattng  the 

DAKCE   IN   linsous   OF   TUB    ACHIEVEMENTS   OF   KING    wO. 

This  account  of  the  piece,  given  in  the  Preface,  is  variously  cor- 
roborated, and  has  not  been  called  irv  question  by  any  critic. 
Perhaps  this  brief  ode  was  sung  as  a  preJude  to  tlie  dance,  or 
it  may  te  llnu  the  seven  lines  are  only  a  fragment,  Tttis,  indeed, 
u  roost  likely,  as  we  have  several  odes  in  the  next  decade,  all 
said  to  have  been  u^ed  at  the  same  occasion. 

Oh !  great  wast  thou,  O  king  Wfl,  Displaying 
the  utmost  strength  in  thy  work.  Truly  accom- 
plished was  king  \V3n,  Opening  the  path  for  his 
successors.  Thou  didst  receive  the  Inheritance  from 
him.  Thou  didst  vanquish  Yin,  and  put  a  stop  to 
its  cruelties  ; — Effecting  the  firm  establish nient  of 
thy  merit. 

The  Third  Decade,  or  that  of  Min  YU  HsiAo  3zc. 
Ode  1.     The  Min  YtJ. 

APPKOFKIATE  TO  THE  YOVNG  KING  XUXSG,  DXCLAKING  HIS  S£»T1HEN7S 
ra    TH£    TEMPLE    OF    H!S    FATHFR. 

The  speaker  in  this  piece  is,  by  common  consent,  king  JTif&ng, 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  date  of  its  composition,  whether 
it  was  made  for  him,  in  his  minority,  on  his  repairing  [q  the 
temple  when  the  mourning  for  his  father  ivas  completed,  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  A'au.  The 
words  '  iiule  child,' according  to  iheir  usage,  are  expressive  of 
humility  and  not  of  age.  They  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 
the  above  point. 

Alas  for  me,  who  am  a  little  child.  On  whom  has 
devolved  the  unsettled  state  1  Solitary  am  I  and  full 
of  distress.  Oh  [  my  great  Father,  All  thy  life  long, 
thou  wast  filial. 

Thou  didst  think  of  my  great  grandfather,  (Seeing 
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him,  as  it  were)  ascending  and  descending  in  rhe 
court,  I,  the  little  child,  Day  and  night  will  be 
as  reverent. 

Oh!  ye  great  kings,  As  your  successor,  1  will 
strive  not  to  forget  you. 

Ode  2.    The  Fano  Lo. 

THE  YOUNG  KING  TKLl^  Or  HIS  Dimct'l.TIKS  MiD  IVCOUPETWaKS ; 
ASKS  FOR  COLTJSEL  TO  KEEP  HIM  TO  COPY  THE  BXAMPLK  OF  HTS 
rATHER  ;  STATES  HOW  HK  MEAKT  TO  DO  SO  ;  AKD  COKCLVDES  WITH 
AN   APCEAL    OK    PRAYER    TO    HIS    FATHER. 

This  seems  lo  be  a  sequel  lo  the  former  ode.  We  can  hardly  lay 
anything  about  it  so  definite  as  the  siaiement  in  the  Vitfacc, 
that  it  relates  Lo  a  council  held  by  A'Miig  and  bis  ministers  in 
the  ancestral  temple. 

I  take  counsel  at  the  beginning  of  my  (rule), 
How  I  can  follow  (the  example  of)  my  shrined 
father.  Ah!  far-reaching  (were  his  plans).  And 
I  am  not  yet  able  to  carry  them  out.  However 
I  endeavour  to  reach  to  them,  My  continuation 
of  them  will  still  be  all -de  flee  ted.  I  am  a  little 
child,  Unequal  to  the  many  difificnlties  of  the 
state.  Having  taken  his  place,  (I  will  look  for  him) 
to  go  up  and  come  down  in  the  court.  To  ascend 
and  descend  in  the  house.  Admirable  art  thou, 
O  great  Father,  (Condescend)  to  preserve  and 
enlighten  me. 

Ode  3.     The  A'ing  ICiu. 

KIKC  /CitAtiC  SHOWS  HIS  SENSE  OF  WHAT  WAS  RIQUIBED  OF  HIH  TO 
l'»ESFR\-K  THE  FAVOUR  OF  HEAVRN,  A  COMiTAST  JUDOE  ;  INTIMATES 
HIS  GOOD  purposes:  and  ASKS  THS  HELP  OF  HIS  MINISTERS  TU 
BE   ENABLED   1*0    PCAI'OKM    IHEM. 

Let  me  be  reverent !  Let  me  be  reverent !  (The 
way  of)  Heaven  is  evident,     And  its  appointment 
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is  not  easily  preserved  \  Let  me  not  say  that  it 
is  liigh  aloft  abovt  mc.  It  ascends  and  descends 
about  our  doings;  it  daily  inspects  us  wherever 
we  are. 

I  am  a  little  child,  Without  intelligence  to  be 
reverently  (attentive  to  my  duties) ;  But  by  daily 
progress  and  monthly  advance,  I  will  learn  to  hold 
fast  the  gleams  (nf  knowledge),  till  I  arrive  at  bright 
intelligence.  Assist  me  to  bear  the  burden  (of  my 
position).  And  show  me  how  to  display  a  virtuous 
conduct. 


Ode  4.     The  Hsiao  Pi. 

KINO  JCnXSG  ACKKOWLEDOP^  lliAT  HE  HAD  ERRItD,  AND  STAlES  HI5 
PURPOSE  TO  BE  CAKEniL  IN  THC  PUTLtHE  I  HE  WILL  GUARD  AGAINST 
TICK  ELIGKT  OEUINNINCS  QT  KVtC.  ;  AND  IS  I'ENEIKATKU  WITH  A 
82HSE    OK   HIS  0>*7t   IKCOXfCTCXa KS, 

This  piece  has  been  considered  by  t-omc  critics  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  council  in  llic*  ancestral  Icmplc,  with  wbich  the  previous 
two  also  are  thought  to  be  connccicd.  The  Preface  says  that 
llie  king  asks  in  it  for  llic  a&sislance  of  his  ministers,  bul  no  such 
request  is  cxjiicssed.  1  seem  myself  to  see  in  il,  with  SH  A'Adi 
and  others,  a  reference  to  ilie  suspicions  which  JfiSng  at  one 
[imc,  w'c  know,  enterUincd  of  the  fidelity  ot  the  duke  of  K&a, 
when  he  was  inclined  to  believe  the  rumours  spread  against 
liim  by  his  otiicr  uncles,  who  joined  in  rebellion  with  tlie  sou 
of  the  last  king  of  Siiang. 

I  condemn  myself  (for  the  past),  And  will  be  on 
my  guard  against  future  calamity.  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  wasp,  To  seek  for  myself 
its  painful  sting.     At  first  indeed   it  seemed   to  be 


*  The  meaning  is  this :  '  The  \Yay  of  Heaven  is  very  clear,  lo 
bless  the  good,  namely,  and  punisli  the  bad.  IJut  its  favour  is 
thus  dependent  on  men  ihemsclves,  and  bard  to  preserve.' 
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(but)  a  wren  *,  But  it  took  winy,  and  became  a 
large  bird.  I  am  unequal  to  the  many  difficulties 
of  the  kingdom.  And  am  placed  in  the  midst  of 
bitter  experiences. 

Ode  5.     The  3Ai  ShO. 

THE  CVXTIVAtlON  or  THE  GROUND  FKOJI  THE  FIRST  BKt.\KlNC  OF  IT 
UP,  TttL  IT  TIKLOfi  aBIIXDAXT  H  Alt  VESTS  J — AVAlf.ABT.F.  SPEriALI.Y 
FOR  SACtlFICES  AND  FRSTIVK  OCCASIONS.  WltRTHER  INTEKnlD  TO 
BE  USED  ON  OCCASIONS  OF  THANKSGniNG,  OB  IN  SPRING  WHEX 
riUYING   rOK    A   GOOD  YEAR,  CAKKOT    BE   DKTEBMINn). 

The  Preface  says  ihat  this  ocle  was  used  in  spring,  n-hen  the  king 
in  person  turned  u[)  some  furron's  in  ibe  lield  set  apan  for  that 
purpose,  and  prayed  at  the  allars  of  the  spirits  of  the  land  xnd 
the  grain,  for  an  abundant  year.  Kd  Hs!  says  he  does  noi  know 
on  u'hat  occasion  it  w.xs  intended  to  be  used;  but  comparing 
it  with  the  fourth  ode  of  the  second  decade,  be  is  inclined  to 
rank  it  with  that  as  an  ode  of  thanksgiving.  There  is  nothing 
in  die  piece  itself  to  dcicmiinc  us  in  favour  of  either  view.  Ii 
brings  before  as  a  scries  of  pleasing  pictures  of  ihe  husbandry 
of  lliosc  early  times.  The  editois  of  the  imperial  edition  say 
that  its  place  in  the-  Sung  makes  it  clear  thai  it  was  an  accom- 
paniment of  Home  royal  sacrifice.  We  need  not  controven  this; 
but  the  poet  evidently  singled  out  some  large  estate,  and  describes 
ihe  labour  on  it,  from  iJje  first  bringing  it  under  cultivation  to 
the  state  in  which  il  was  before  his  eyes,  and  concludes  by  saj*ing 
that  Uic  picture  which  he  gives  of  it  bad  long  been  applicable 
to  the  whole  country. 

They  clear  away  the  grass  and  the  bushes ;  And 
the  ground  is  laid  open  by  their  ploughs. 

In  thousands  of  pairs  they  remove  th'e  roots, 
Some  in  the  low  wet  land,  some  along  the  dykes. 


*  The  Chinese  characters  here  mean,  literally, '  peach-tree  insect',* 
or,  as  Dr.  Williams  has  it,  '  peach-bug.'  Another  iianic  for  the 
bird  is  '  the  clever  wife,'  from  the  artistic  character  of  its  nest, 
which  would  point  it  out  as  the  small  '  tailor  bird-'  But  the  name 
is  applied  to  various  small  birds. 
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There  are  ihe  master  and  his  eldest  son  ;  His 
younger  sons,  and  all  their  children;  Their  strong 
helpers,  and  their  hired  servants.  How  the  noise  of 
their  eating  the  viands  brought  to  them  resounds! 
(The  husbands)  think  lovingly  of  their  wives ; 
(The  wives)  keep  close  to  their  husbands.  (Then) 
with  their  sharp  ploughshares  They  set  to  work 
on  the  south-lying  acres. 

They  sow  their  various  kinds  of  grain,  Each 
seed  containing  in  it  a  germ  of  life. 

In  unbroken  lines  rises  the  blade,  And,  well 
nourished,  the  stalks  grow  long. 

Luxuriant  looks  the  young  grain,  And  the  weed- 
ers  go  among  it  in  multitudes. 

Then  come  the  reapers  in  crowds,  And  the  grain 
is  piled  up  in  the  fields.  Myriads,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  millions  (of  stacks) ;  For  spirits  and 
for  sweet  spirits.  To  offer  to  our  ancestors,  male 
and  female.    And  to  provide  for  all  ceremonies. 

Fragrant  is  their  aroma,  Enhancing  the  glory  of 
the  state.  Like  pepper  is  their  smell,  To  give 
comfort  to  the  aged. 

It  is  not  here  only  that  there  is  this  (abundance) ; 
It  is  not  now  only  that  there  is  such  a  time: — 
From  of  old  it  has  been  thus. 


Ode  6.     The  Lung  Sze. 

PRKStHABLY,    AN    ODE    OP    TIIAMCSUIVING     IS'    THE    AUTimV    TO    THE 

SPIRITS   OF   THE    LAND    A.\D   GRAIN. 

Very  sharp  are  the  excellent  shares.  With  which 
they  set  to  work  on  the  south-lying  acres. 

They  sow  their  various  kinds  of  grain.  Each 
seed  containing  in  it  a  germ  of  life. 


There  are  those  who  come  to  see  them,  With 
their  baskets  round  and  square,  Containing  the 
provisions  of  millet. 

With  their  light  splint  hats  on  their  heads,  They 
ply  tlieir  hoes  on  Uie  ground,  Clearing  away  the 
smartweed  on  the  dry  land  and  wet. 

The  weeds  being  decayed,  The  millets  grow 
luxuriantly. 

They  fall  rustling  before  the  reapers.  The 
gathered  crop  is  piled  up  solidly,  High  as  a  wall. 
United  together  like  the  teetli  of  a  comb;  And 
the  hundred  houses  are  opened  (to  receive  llie 
grain)  \ 

Those  hundred  houses  being  full,  The  wives  and 
children  have  a  feeling  of  repose. 

(Now)  we  kill  this  black-muzzled  tawny  bull*. 
with  his  crooked  horns,  To  imitate  and  hand  down, 
To  hand  down  (the  observances  of)  our  ancestors. 

Ode  7.     The  Sze  1. 
ah  ode  appropriate  to  thk  prrj>aratioks  and  pbogress  op  a 

FEAST    AFTCX    A    SACRIKICI. 

The  FreFace  and  the  editors  of  the  Yung->t^iig  Shtli  say  thai  the 
piece  has  reference  to  the  enter  lainincnt  given,  the  day  after  a 


*  'The  hundred  houses.'  or  chambers  in  a  hundred  Tamil)' 
residences,  are  those  of  the  hundred  families,  cultivating  the  space 
which  T»*a8  hounded  by  a  brook  : — see  note  on  the  second  ode  of 
the  preceding  decade.  They  formed  a  society,  whose  members 
helped  one  another  in  their  field  work,  so  that  Oieir  han-est  might 
be  said  to  be  carried  home  at  Uic  same  lime.  Then  would  come 
the  threshing  or  treading,  and  winnowing,  after  which  the  grain 
would  be  brought  into  the  honstrs. 

*  It  has  been  oliscrved  that  under  the  A'Su  dynasty,  red  was  the 
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sacrifice,  in  the  ancestral  temple,  to  the  peraonaiors  of  (he  dead, 
described  on  p.  301.  KH  Hs!  denies  this,  and  holds  nimiily  that 
it  belongs  la  the  tVasi  afier  a  sacrifice,  vithout  further  specir^iug 
what  sacrifice.     The  old  view  is  probably  the  more  correct. 

In  his  silken  robes,  clean  and  bright,  With  his 
cap  on  his  Kead,  looking  so  respectful.  From  the 
hall  he  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  And  (then) 
from  the  sheep  to  the  oxen'.  (He  inspects)  the 
tripods,  large  and  small.  And  the  curved  goblet 
of  rhinoceros  horn  ^.  The  good  spirits  are  mild, 
(But)  there  is  no  noise,  no  insolence :  — An  auspice 
(tills)  of  great  longevity. 

Ode  8.     The  JCo. 
am  ode  in  pkaise  ov  eino   vg,  akd  recogw&img  the  duty  to 

rOLLQW    HIS  COUXSl. 

This  was  sung,  according  to  the  Preface,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance  in  honour  of  king  WO;— see  on  the  last  piece  of  the 
second  decade. 

Oh!  powerful  was  the  king's  army,  But  he 
nursed  it,  in  obedience  to  circumstances,  while  the 


colour  of  die  sacrificial  victims.  So  U  was  for  the  ancestral  temple ; 
but  in  sacrilicing  to  the  spirits  of  ihe  land  and  gr^tn,  the  victim 
was  a  •  yellow '  bull  wiih  black  lips. 

'  The  subject  of  these  lines  must  be  an  ordinary  officer,  for  to 
such  the  silk  robcii  and  a  purple  cap  were  proper,  when  he  vms 
assisting  at  the  sacri5ccs  of  the  king  or  of  a  feudal  prince.  There 
were  twobuiklingg  ouiaide  the  principal  gate  leading  to  ihc  ancestral 
temple,  and  two  corresponding  inside,  in  which  the  pcrsonators 
of  the  departed  ancestors  were  feasted.  We  must  suppose  the 
officer  In  question  descending  from  the  upper  hall  10  the  vestibule 
of  the  gate,  to  inspect  the  dishes,  arranged  for  the  feaai,  and  then 
proceeding  to  see  the  animals,  and  the  Lripods  for  boiling  the 
flesh,  Ac. 

*  The  goblet  of  rhinoceros  horn  was  to  be  drained,  as  a  penalty, 
by  any  one  offending  at  the  feast  against  llie  rules  of  propriety  ; 
but  here  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 
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time  was  yet  dark.  WHien  the  time  was  clearly 
bright.  He  thereupon  donned  his  grand  armour. 
We  have  been  favoured  to  receive  What  the  martial 
king  accomplished.  To  deal  aright  wldi  what  we 
have  inherited.  We  have  to  be  sincere  imitators 
of  thy  course,  (O  king). 

Ode  9.     The  Hwan. 

CELEBftATDtG   THE   MERIT  AKD  $UCCRSS  OF  EIXG   wO- 

Accordinff  to  a  slatcmpiit  in  the  3"  A*wan,  this  piece  also  wai 
song  in  connexion  witli  the  dance  of  WO.  The  Preface  says 
It  vras  used  in  decUmtions  of  war,  and  in  sacriricing  ro  God 
and  the  Father  of  War.  Perhaps  it  came  lo  be  used  on  sutli 
occasions ;  but  we  must  refer  it  is\  the  first  place  to  the  reign 
of  king  A'^n^. 

There  is  peace  tliroughont  our  myriad  regions. 
There  has  been  a  succession  of  plentiful  years: — 
Heaven  does  not  weary  in  its  favour.  The  martial 
king  Wo  Maintained  (the  confidence  of)  his  officers, 
And  employed  them  all  over  the  kingdom,  So 
securing  the  establishment  of  his  family.  Oh  I 
glorious  was  he  tn  the  sight  of  Heaven,  Which 
kinged  him  in  the  room  (of  Shang). 


Ode  10.     The  Ui. 

CILEBRATIKa    THE    PRAISE   OF   XtNG    wXK. 

This  is  (he  onljr  account  of  the  piece  that  can  be  given  from  irself. 
The  3o  A'wan,  however,  refers  it  lo  the  dance  of  king  Wfl ; 
and  the  I'rcface  sayn  it  rontxintt  the  words  with  whiL-h  W'u 
accompanied  his  j^ranc  of  fiefs  and  appanages  in  the  ancestral 
temple  to  his  principal  followers. 

King  W5n  laboured  earnestly: — Right  Is  it  we 

should  hav«  received  (the  kingdom).     We  will  dif- 

Llfuse  (his   virtue),   ever   cherisliing   the  thought  of 
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him;  Henceforth  we  will  seek  only  the  settlcmeat 
(of  the  kingdom).  It  was  he  through  whom  came 
the  appointment  of  A'du.  Oh!  let  us  ever  cherish 
the  thought  of  him. 

Ode  11.     The  Pan. 

CELURATING  THE  GRKaTNKSS  or  A'aU,  AND  ITS  MRM  POSSRSSIOK  OF 
THS  BI-VGDOU,  AS  SEEN  IN  THP.  Pan(;RB5SIS  OV  ITS  REIGNING  !>0%'E- 
BSIGN. 

In  the  eighth  piece  of  (he  first  decade  we  have  an  ode  akin  to 

Uii«,  relating  a  icntaiive  progress  of  king  WQ,  to  test  the  accept- 
ance of  his  sovereignty.  This  is  of  a  later  date,  and  should  he 
icferred.  piohably,  to  the  reiyn  of  king  JCAlag,  when  the  dynasty 
was  fully  acknowledged.  Some  critics,  however,  make  it,  Uke 
the  three  preceding,  a  portion  of  what  was  sung  at  the  Wfl 
dance. 

Oh!  great  now  is  A'S.u.  We  ascend  the  high 
hills,  Both  those  that  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
the  lofty  mountains.  Yes,  and  (we  travel)  along 
the  regulated  Ho,  All  under  the  sky,  Assembling 
those  who  now  respond  to  me.  Thus  It  is  that  the 
appointment  belongs  to  A'^u. 


in.     Tjie  Praise  Odes  of  L6. 

It  is  not  according  to  the  truth  of  things  lo  class  the  Sung  of  LQ 
among  the  sacrificial  odes,  and  I  do  not  call  ihetn  Kuch.  A'd 
Hst  says : — *  King  A'Aing,  because  of  the  great  services  rendered 
by  the  duke  of  Aau,  granted  to  Po-W;in,  (the  duke's  eldest  son, 
and  first  marquis  of  LO),  the  privilege  of  using  the  royal  cere- 
monies a.Qcl  music,  in  consequence  of  which  LQ  had  its  Sung, 
whifh  wcr*^  sung  to  the  music  in  il8  anccstr.il  temple.  After- 
wards, they  made  in  LH  other  odes  in  praise  of  their  rulers, 
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which  they  also  called  SuDg.'  In  this  ir&y  it  is  endeAvoured 
to  account  for  iliere  being  such  pieces  in  ihis  part  of  cbe  Sbih 
as  (he  four  in  this  diviiiioii  of  it.  Confucius,  it  b  liioUffhl,  found 
them  in  hd.  bearing  the  name  of  Sung,  and  so  he  classed  ihem 
with  the  true  sacrificial  odes,  bearing  that  designation.  If  we 
were  to  admit,  cotiirary  to  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  the 
Shih  was  comjiiled  by  Conriicius,  this  explanation  of  ihe  place 
of  the  Sung  of  I.Q  in  ibis  Part  would  not  be  complimentary  to 
his  discrimination. 

VtTiether  such  a  privilege  as  jfO  stales  was  really  granted  lo  Ihe 
fint  marquis  of  Lit,  is  a  point  very  much  conirovericd.  Many 
contend  that  the  royal  ceremonies  were  usurped  in  the  state,  in 
the  time  of  duke  Ksi  {it.c.  659  to  637).  But  if  this  should  be 
conceded,  it  would  not  affect  the  aii]i]ication  lo  the  odes  in  this 
division  of  the  namt  of  Sung.  They  arc  totally  unlike  the  Sung 
of  Shang  and  of  A'.iu.  It  has  oflcn  been  asked  why  there  are 
no  Fing  of  LQ  in  tite  first  Part  of  ihe  Shih.  The  pieces  here 
are  really  ihc  Fjing  of  LO,  and  may  be  compared  especially  with 
the  Fing  of  Pin. 

Lii  uas  one  of  ttte  slates  in  the  east,  having  its  capital  in  K^H- 
Ciu,  which  is  still  the  name  of  a  di&lrict  in  the  de{>%nment  of 
Yen-jfSu,  Shan-Jung.  According  to  A'O,  king  /C/tin^  invested 
the  duke  of  Kau's  Mat  son  wiih  the  territory.  According  to 
Szc-ma  A'Aien.  the  duke  of  ^au  was  himself  appointed  marquis 
of  Lfj ;  but  being  unable  to  go  there  in  consequence  of  his 
duties  ai  the  royal  court,  he  sent  his  son  instead.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  regency,  the  terntory  was  largely  augmented, 
but  he  still  remained  in  A'du. 

I  pus  over  the  first  two  odes,  which  have  no  claim  to  a  place 
amcHig  'sacred  texts.'  And  only  in  one  sumza  of  the  third  is 
thcte  the  expression  of  a  religious  scniimcii<t.  I  give  it  enliret 
however. 


Ode  3.     The  Phan  Shui. 

Ur  FKAtSK  OF  SOHZ  KARQUIS  OF  lO,  CELfBRATIKr.  MIS  INTRBFST  IN 
THE  STATE  COLLEGE,  WHICH  HE  HAD,  TROBAIILT,  KKI'AIKEO,  TES11- 
r¥IKC  HIS  VIRTUES,  AND  AtlSPICINO  FOR  HIM  A  Ci::HPl  ETK  TXIL'HPM 
OVn  THE  TSnES  OP  THE  BwXt,  VRICH  WOULD  BE  CELEBEATED 
IK    TUE   COLLEGE. 

The  marquis  here  celebrated  was,  probacy.  Shin,  or  '  duke  Hs!,' 
mentioned  above.    The  Immcdioic  occaaon  of  iis  composition 
[I]  Z 
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must  have  l-)<*en  some  oprning  or  inAugaratfon  service  En  con- 
nexion with  the  repair  of  ibe  colk-ge. 

I.  Pleasant  is  the  semicircular  water',  And  we 
gather  the  cress  about  it.  The  marquis  of  LO  is 
coming  to  It,  And  we  see  his  dragon-figured 
banner.  His  banner  waves  in  the  wind,  And  the 
bells  of  his  horses  tinkle  harmoniously.  Small 
and  great,  AH  follow  the  prince  in  his  progress 
to  it. 

3.  Pleasant  is  the  semicircular  water,  And  we 
gather  the  pnndwecd  in  It.  The  marquis  of  Ld  has 
come  to  it,  With  his  horses  so  stately.  His  horses 
are  grand  ;  I  lis  fame  is  brilliant.  Blandly  he  looks 
and  smiles;  Withont  any  impatience  he  delivers  his 
instructions. 

3.  PleasRnt  is  the  semicircular  water,  And  we 
gather  the  mallows  about  it.  The  marqnis  of  Lil 
has  come  to  it,  And  in  the  college  he  is  drinking. 
He  Is   drinking   the  good    spirits.     May    there  be 


'  It  is  said  in  ihe  lenih  otic  of  ihc  fir^t  decade  of  the  STajor  Odes 
of  ihe  Kingdom,  dmt  king  Wfl  in  his  caiiilal  of  Hio  built  '  bis  hall 
with  Irs  circlcl  of  water.'  That  was  the  royal  colli-gc-  buih  in  the 
middle  of  a  circle  of  water ;  each  state  had  its  gjand  college  with  a 
semicircular  pool  in  front  of  it,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  in  from  of 
the  temples  of  Confucius  in  the  metropoliran  cities  of  the  provinces. 
It  is  not  easy  lo  describe  all  the  puiposes  which  the  buildinsr  served. 
In  this  piece  the  marquis  of  1,6  appears  feasting  in  it,  deliverinR 
instruciinns,  taking  counsel  with  his  minisiers,  and  i^ceiving  the 
ipoils  and  prisoners  of  war.  The  LI  JH.  VIII,  ii,  j,  refers  to 
sacrifices  to  K£a-<fl  in  connexion  with  the  college  of  L6.  There 
the  officers  of  the  slate  in  autumn  learned  ceremonies;  in  winter, 
literary  studies ;  in  spring  and  summer,  the  use  of  arms ;  and  in 
autumn  and  winter,  dancing-.  There  were  celebrated  trials  of 
archery;  there  the  aged  were  feasted ;  there  the  princ<rs  held 
council  with  th«r  miniBtcrs.  Tlic  college  was  in  the  western 
suburb  of  each  capital. 
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given  to  him  such  old  age  as  is  seldom  enjoyed! 
May  he  accord  with  the  grand  ways,  So  subduing 
to  himself  all  the  people ! 

4.  Very  admirable  is  the  marquis  of  Lil,  Reve- 
rently displaying  his  virtue.  And  reverently  watching 
over  his  deportment.  The  pattern  of  the  people. 
With  great  qualities,  both  civil  and  martial,  Bril- 
liantly he  affects  his  meritorious  ancestors'.  In 
everything  entirely  filial,  He  seeks  the  blessing 
that  is  sure  to  follow. 

5.  Very  intelligent  is  the  marquis  of  LCi,  Making 
his  virtue  illustrious.  He  has  made  this  college 
with  its  semicircle  of  water.  And  the  tribes  of  the 
HwSi  will  submit  to  him*.  His  marttal-looking 
tiger-leaders  Will  here  present  the  left  ears  (of 
their  foes) '.  I  lis  examiners,  wise  as  Kao-yAo  *, 
Will  here  present  the  prisoners. 

6.  His  numerous  officers.  Men  who  have  en- 
lai^cd  their  virtuous  minds.  With  martial  cnerg)* 
conducting  their  expedition.  Will  drive  far  away 
those  tribes  of  the  east  and  south.     Vigorous  and 


'  The  toeanine  is  that  the  fine  qualiiies  of  the  marquis  '  reached 
to'  and  affected  his  ancc«lor8  in  their  spirit-state,  and  would  draw 
down  their  protecting  favour.  Their  blessing,  seen  in.  his  pros- 
perity, was  t}ic  naiural  rcsuh  r>f  his  filial  pieijr. 

'  The  Hwai  rises  in  the  department  of  Nan-yanjj.  Ho-nan,  and 
flons  eastward  to  (he  sea.  South  of  il,  down  to  (he  lime  of  this 
ode,  were  many  nide  and  wild  tribes  that  gave  frequent  occupa- 
Don  to  the  kings  ofAHu. 

•  When  i^riBoners  refused  to  submil,  their  left  ears  were  cut  off. 
and  shown  as  trophiea. 

*  The  ancii-nt  Shun's  Ministi-r  of  Crime.  The  'examiners' 
were  officers  who  questioned  Ihe  prisoners,  especiallj  the  more 
important  of  them,  to  elicit  informalion,  and  decide  as  10  the 
Rmount  of  their  giiilt  anil  punishment. 

Z  2 
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grand,  Without  noise  or  display.  Without  appeal 
to  the  judges  ',  They  will  here  present  (the  proofs 
of)  their  merit. 

7.  How  they  draw  their  bows  adorned  with  bone  1 
How  their  arrows  whiz  forth !  Their  war  chariots 
are  very  large!  Their  footmen  and  charioteers 
never  weary!  They  have  subdued  the  tribes  of 
Hwdi,  And  brought  thfm  to  an  unrebellious  sub- 
mission. Only  lay  your  plans  securely,  And  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Hw5i  will  be  won  *. 

8.  They  come  flying  on  the  wing,  those  owls, 
And  settle  on  the  trees  about  the  college :  They 
eat  tlie  fruit  of  our  mulberry  trees.  And  salute  us 
with  fine  notes  ^  So  awakened  shall  be  those  tribes 
of  the  HwSi.  They  will  come  presenting  their 
precious  things,  Their  large  tortoises,  and  their 
elephants'  teeth,  And  great  coniributioiis  of  the 
southern  metals*. 


'  The  'juclgfs'  decided  all  questions  of  dispute  tn  the  army, 
and  on  ihe  merits  of  differenl  men  who  bad  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

'  In  this  stanza  the  poet  describes  a  battle  with  the  wild 
tribes,  as  if  it  were  going  on  before  his  eyes. 

'  An  owl  is  a  bird  with  a  disa{,'reeable  scream,  instead  of  a 
beautiful  tvote ;  but  ihe  mulberries  grown  about  llic  college  would 
make  theui  sing  dcliglnfully.  And  so  would  the  influence  of  L6, 
going  forth  from  the  college,  trani^form  the  nature  of  the  tribes 
about  the  HwSi. 

*  That  is,  according  to  'the  Tribute  of  Yu,'  in  the  Shfl,  from 
Alng-Zau  and  Yang-lau. 
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Ode  4.     The  PI  Kunc. 

IK  PRAISE  OF  DUXB  Ks!,  A.VD  AUSPICING  FOR  HIV  A  MAGNIFICSKT 
CARHWt  or  SUCCESS,  WHICH  WOULD  MAKE  LtJ  ALL  THAT  IT  RAD 
KVlll  BtFNT— WRITIE-V.  rROBABLY,  OS  AN  OCCASIOS  WHBN  HsJ  HAD 
RBPAIKKI)  THR  TEHfLKS  OK  1KR  STATS,  OP  WHICH  PIOUS  ACT  HIS 
SUCCESS   WOl'LU    BS   THK    REWAKP. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  dukt  list  i*  tlic  hero  of  this  piece.  He  is 
mentioned  in  ilic  iliird  sianza  a&  '  the  son  of  duke  A'wa.n};,'  and 
the  HsI-szc  rererred  to  in  tlie  ta«t  stanza  as  the  architect  under 
whose  superintendence  the  temples  had  been  repaired  was  his 
brother,  whom  we  meet  wiih  elsewhere  as  '  duke's  son,  Yti.'  The 
descriplions  of  various  sacrifices  prove  ihal  tlie  lords  of  I.A, 
vhelher  peimitled  lo  use  royal  ceremonies  or  not,  did  really 
do  so.  The  writer  was  evidently  in  a  pociic  rapture  as  to 
vhat  his  ruler  was,  and  would  do.  I'he  piece  is  a  genuine 
bardic  elTusion. 

The  poel  traces  the  lords  of  LO  to  A'lang  Yflan  and  her  son 
Hau-iH.  lie  then  comes  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jda 
dytoi^ty,  and  under  it  of  ilie  mar<|uisite  of  I.Q ;  and  finally  to 
duke  Hst,  dilating  on  his  sacrificial  services,  the  military  power 
of  r.ft,  and  the  achievements  which  he  might  be  expected  to 
accomph.^  in  subju^iing  all  the  tcrriiury  lying  to  the  cast,  and 
a  long  way  south,  of  LQ. 

I.  How  pure  and  still  are  the  solemn  temples, 
In  their  strong  solidity  and  minute  completeness ! 
Highly  distinguished  was  A'iang  YUan  *,  Of  virtue 
undeflected.  God  regarded  her  with  favour,  And 
without  injury  or  hurt.  Immediately,  when  her 
months  were  completed,  She  gave  birth  to  Hiu-zH  ! 
On  him  were  conferred  all  blessings, — (To  know) 
how  the  (ordinary)  millet  ripened  early,  and  the 
sacrificial   millet    late;      How   first   to    sow    pulse 


'  About  Alang  YUan  and  her  conception  and  birth  of  Hfiu-4t, 
see  the  first  piece  in  the  third  decade  of  the  Major  Odes  of  the 
Kingdom.  There  also  HSu-il's  teaching  of  husbandry  is  more 
fully  described. 
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and  then  wheat.  Anon  he  was  invested  with  an 
inferior  state.  And  taught  the  people  how  to  sow 
and  to  reap,  The  (ordinary)  millet  and  the  sacri- 
ficial, Rice  and  the  black  millet ;  Ere  long  over 
the  whole  country: — (Thus)  continuing  the  work 
ofYU. 

2.  Among  the  descendants  of  H^u-/*!,  There 
was  king  Thai ',  Dwelling  on  the  south  of  (mount) 
Kh\,  Where  the  clipping  of  Shang  began.  In 
process  of  lime  Win  and  WO  Continued  the  work 
of  king  Thtii,  And  (the  purpose  of)  Heaven  was 
carried  out  in  its  time,  In  the  plain  of  Mfl  '.  '  Have 
no  doubts,  no  anxieties/  (it  was  said),  '  God  is  with 
you  *.'  Wfl  disposed  of  the  troops  of  Shang ;  He 
and  his  men  equally  shared  in  the  achievement. 
(Then)  king  (A',^ang)  said,  'My  uncle*,  I  will  set 
up  your  eldest  son,  And  make  him  marquis  of  Ld. 
I  will  greatly  enlarge  your  territory  there.  To  b< 
a  help  and  support  to  the  House  of  A'&u.' 

.;.  Accordingly  he  appointed  (our  first)  duke  of 
Lft,  And  made  him  marquis  in  the  east,  Giving 
him  the  hills  and  rivers.  The  lands  and  fields,  and 
the  attached  states".  The  (present)  descendant  of 
the  duke  of  Aau,  The  son  of  duke  A'wang,  With 
dragon-embiaTinned  banner,  attends  the  sacrifices. 
(Grasping)  his  six  reins  soft  and  pHanu     In  spring 


'  See  oil  tlie  Sacrificial  Odes  of  A'au,  decadf  i,  ode  .<;. 

»  See  ihe  Shft.  V,  iii. 

'  Shang-fft,  one  of  Wll's  princii'flil  leaders,  encouraged  him  at 
the  balUc  of  MQ  wilh  these  words. 

•  That  is,  the  diiltc  of  A'au. 

'  That  is.  small  lerritories,  held  by  chiefs  of  other  surnames,  but 
acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  or  the  lords  of  L6,  and  dependent 
on  them  for  iniroduclion  lo  the  ruy.d  couil. 
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and  autumn  he  is  not  remiss;  His  offerings  are 
all  without  error'.  To  the  great  and  sovereign 
God,  And  to  h is  great  ancestor  H au--ii ,  He 
offers  the  victims,  red  and  pure '.  They  enjoy,  they 
approve.  And  bestow  blessings  in  large  niimber. 
The  duke  of  A'au,  and  (your  oilier)  great  ancestors, 
Also  bless  yoLi. 

4.  In  autumn  comes  the  sacrifice  of  the  season  ', 
But  the  bulls  for  it  have  had  their  horns  capped 
in  summer* ;  They  are  the  white  bull  and  the  red 
one*.  (There  arc)  the  bull-figured  goblet  in  its 
dignity  " ;  Roast  pig.  minced  meat,  and  soups ;  The 
dishes  of  bamboo  and  wood,  and  the  large  stands '. 
And  the  dancers  all  complete.     The  filial  descendant 

*  These  lines  refer  to  the  seasonal  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of 
p  ancestors,  two   seasons  beir.g  meniioned  for  all  the  roar,  as  in 

some  of  the  atles  of  Shang. 

*  From  lh«  seasonal  sacrifices  the  poct  pasKS  to  the  sacrifice  to 
,  God  at  ihc  border  altar  in  the  spring, — no  doubi  the  same  which  is 
'referred  to  in  the  la&l  ode  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Sacrificial 

Odesof^;Su. 

*  The  subject  of  the  seasonal  sacrifices  is  resumed. 

*  A  piece  of  wood  was  fixed  across  the  horns  of  the  vicllm- 
bulls,  to  prevent  their  injuring  them  by  pushing  or  rubbing  against 
Any  hard  substance.  An  animal  injured  in  any  way  was  not  fit  to 
be  used  in  sacrifice. 

*  In  sacrificing  10  the  duke  of  JPlu,  a  while  bull  was  used  hy 
way  of  distinction.  U'la  great  services  to  the  dynasty  had  obtained 
for  him  the  privilege  of  being  sacrificed  to  with  ro>al  ceremonies. 
A  white  bull,  such  as  had  been  olTered  to  the  kings  of  Shang,  was 
therefore  devoted  to  him;  while  for  Po-Hin,  and  the  other 
marquises  (or  dukes  as  spoken  of  by  their  own  subjects),  a  victim 
of  the  orthodox  A'AU  colour  «-as  employed. 

*  This  goblet,  fiiahioned  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  or  with  a  bull 
pictured  on  it,  must  have  been  well  known  in  connexion  wjih 
these  services. 

'  'The  large  stand'  was  of  a  size  to  suppon  half  the  roasted 
body  of  a  victim. 
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will  be  blesbcd.  (Your  ancestors)  will  make  you 
gloriously  prosperous,  They  will  make  you  long- 
lived  and  good.  To  preserve  this  eastern  region, 
I^ong  possessing  the  state  of  Lfl.  Unwaning,  un- 
fallen,  Unshaken,  undisturbed !  They  will  make 
your  rriendship  with  yonr  tiiree  aged  (ministers)  ' 
Like  the  hills,  like  the  mountains. 

5.  Our  prince's  chariots  are  a  thousand.  And  (in 
each)  are  (the  two  spears  with  their)  vermilion 
tassels,  and  (the  two  bows  with  their)  green  bands. 
His  footmen  arc  thirty  thousand,  With  shells  on 
vermilion  strings  adorning  their  helmets'.  So 
numerous  are  his  ardent  followers,  To  deal  with 
the  tribes  of  the  west  and  north,  And  to  punish 
those  of  Aing  and  Shfl^  So  that  none  of  them 
will  dare  to  withstand  us.  (The  spirits  of  your 
ancestors)  shall  make  you  grandly  prosperous  ;  They 

'  Referring,  probably,  to  the  three  principal  ministers  of  Uie 
sut«. 

*  These  lines  describe  Hsi»  resources  for  war.  A  iliousand 
chariots  was  ihe  regular  force  which  a  grcal  siate  could  at  Jie 
utmost  bring  into  the  lieUL  Kach  chariot  cnntaincd  three  mailed 
men; — (he  cliarioleer  in  the  mkiOlr,  a  spearman  on  the  righl,  and 
AH  archer  on  the  Icfl.  Two  spears  rose  aloft  witti  vermilion 
tassels,  and  there  were  two  bows,  bound  with  green  bands  to 
frames  in  their  cases.  Attached  to  ever>'  cliariot  were  seventy-two 
fool-soldiers  and  twenty-five  rotlowcrs,  making  with  the  three 
men  in  it,  too  in  all;  so  that  the  whole  force  would  amount  to 
100,000  men.  But  in  actual  service  the  force  of  a  great  state  was 
restricted  to  three  'armie*'  or  375  chariots,  attended  by  37,500 
men,  of  whom  17,500  were  fooi-soIdicrs,  put  down  here  in  ruuml 
numbers  as  30,000. 

*  A'mg  ii  ilie  /Cmg-iM  of  tlie  last  of  the  Sacrificial  Odes  of 
Shang,  and  the  name  Siifl  was  applied  to  several  half-civiliacd  states 
10  the  east  of  il,  which  ii  brought,  during  iht  A'Aun  K'Aid  period, 
one  after  another  under  its  jurisdiciion. 
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shall  make  you  long-lived  and  wealthy.  The  hoary 
hair  and  wrinkled  back,  Marking  the  aged  men. 
shall  always  be  in  your  service.  Th<-y  .shall  grant 
you  old  age,  ever  vigorous.  For  myriads  and  thou- 
sands of  years,  With  the  eyebrows  of  longevity, 
and  ever  unharmed. 

6.  The  mountain  of  ThAi  is  lofty.  Looked  up  to 
by  the  state  of  LO  '.  We  grandly  possess  also  Kwel 
and  MSng*;  And  we  shall  extend  to  the  limits 
of  (he  east.  Even  the  states  along  the  sea.  The 
tribes  of  the  Hw^i  will  seek  our  alliance;  All 
•will  proffer  their  allegiance : — Such  shall  be  the 
achievements  of  the  marquis  of  Li>. 

7.  He  shall  maintain  the  possession  of  HO  and 
YP,  And  extend  his  sway  to  the  regions  of 
HsU ',  Even  to  the  states  along  the  sea.  The 
tribes  of  the  HwSi,  the  Man,  and  the  Mo',  And 
those  tribes  (still  more)  to  the  south.  All  will 
proffer  their  allegiance ; — Not  one  will  dare  not  to 
answer  to  his  call.  Thus  showing  their  obedience 
to  the  marqxils  of  hd. 

8.  Heaven  will  give  great  blessing  to  our  prince. 
So  that  with   the  eyebrows  of  longevity  he  shall 


'  Mount  Thai  is  well  known,  the  eastern  of  the  four  great 
mountains  of  China  in  the  [ime  ot  Shun,  h  is  in  the  depart- 
incDl  of  Thdi-an.  Shiui'tung. 

*  Those  were  two  tmallcr  hilU  in  I.O. 

'  These  were  two  hills  of  Lfl,  in  the  present  district  of3Su. 

*  HflO  was  ibe  name  of  one  of  YO's  nine  provinces,  embracing 
portiooft  of  tlie  present  Shan>tung,  Aling-sQ,  and  An-hut 

*  Mo  was  properly  llie  name  of  certain  u-ild  tribes  in  the 
north,  fljt  Man  was  (hat  of  the  tribes  of  ihc  south,  Bui  we 
cannot  suppose  any  tribes  (0  be  meant  here  but  such  as  lay 
•outh  of  i-b. 
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maintain  LO.  He  shall  possess  A'ang  and  Hsti', 
And  recover  all  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Aau. 
Then  shall  the  marquis  of  h<l  feast  and  be  glad, 
With  his  admirable  wife  and  aged  mother :  With 
his  excellent  ministers  and  all  his  (other)  officers  ^ 
Our  region  and  state  shall  he  hold,  Thus  receiving 
many  blessings,  To  hoary  hair,  and  with  teeth  ever 
renewed  like  a  child's. 

9.  The  pines  of  3fi-lS.i '.  And  the  cypresses  of 
>Isin-ffi=',  Were  cut  down  and  measured,  With 
the  cubit  line  and  the  eight  cubits*  line.  The  pro- 
jecting beams  of  pine  were  made  verj-  large  ;  The 
grand  Inner  apartments  rose  vast.  Splendid  look 
the  new  temples.  The  work  of  Hsl-sze.  Very 
wide  and  large,  Answering  to  the  expectations  of 
all  the  people. 


'  A'ang  was  a  city  wiih  some  adjacent  lerrilory,  in  the  present 
districl  of  Tiling,  Oial  had  been  taken  from  Lfl  t>y  A'Ai.  HsU, 
called  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  '  ihe  fielria  of  Ilsfl,'  was  west 
from  L&,  anil  had  bvt^u  grauccti  to  it  as  a  convenient  place  for  ha 
princt-s  to  slop  at  on  ihvir  way  to  the  royal  court;  but  it  had  betn 
sold  or  parted  with  to  A^ng  in  the  first  year  of  duke  Ilwan 
(».c.  711).  'J'he  pod  deBiics  ihat  Hki  should  recover  these  and 
all  other  lenilory  which  had  at  any  time  belonped  to  Lfl. 

'  He  would  feast  with  the  ladies  in  the  inner  apartment  of 
the  palace,  suiiahlc  for  such  a  purpose;  with  his  ministers  in  the 
outer  banqueting- room. 

'  These  were  two  hills,  in  ihe  present  department  of  ThSi-an. 


MINOR   ODES  OF  THEKTNGDOM. 

Pieces  and  Stanzas  illustrating  the  Religious 
Views  and  Practices  of  the  Writers  and 
THEIR  Times. 

The  First  Decade,  or  that  of  LO-ming. 
Ode  5,  Stanza  1.     The  Fa  mO. 

THE   FA  mO  is  a   rESTAL   ODI,  WHICH  WAS   SVNG   AT   THK    F.XTKRTAIK- 

MENT  or  PXIEKDS; IKTXNDXD  TO  CKt.KHRATS  THE  OV  I  Y  AND  VALUE 

or    FKIBND!KIP,    EVEN   TX)   IHC   Hir.HEST. 

On  the  trees  go  the  blows  /■Sng--i&5ng ;  And 
ihe  birds  cry  out  ying-ying.  One  issues  from  the 
dark  valley,  And  removes  to  the  lofty  tree.  Ying 
goes  its  cry.  Seeking  with  its  voice  its  companion. 
Look  at  the  bird.  Bird  as  it  is.  seeking  with  its 
voice  its  companion  ;  And  shall  a  man  Not  seek 
lo  have  his  friends  ?  Spiritual  beings  will  then 
hearken  to  him';  He  shall  have  harmony  and 
peace. 

Ode  n.     The  Thien  Pao. 

A  FBSTAL  ode.  RF^POKSIVE  to  amy  or  THE  FIVE  THAT  PttCEDX  IT- 
THE  XI>G'S  OrPtCCBS  AND  CVtSTS.  HAVING  BEKN  rKASTT-D  BY  HIM, 
CEIXBKATE  HIS  PHAISF-S.  AKI)  DESIRX  FOK  HIU  THE  BLESSING  OP 
HBAf'EN  AN!)  HIS  ANCK5T0K1L 

Ascribed,  like  the  fgrtner,  to  ihe  duke  of  A^u- 

Heaven  protects  and  establishes  thee.  With  the 
greatest   security;     Makes   thee   entirely    virtuous. 


'  This  line  and  ihe  foOowing  show  the  power  and  value  of  the 
cuhivalion  of  friendship  in  affecting  spiritual  beings.  Thai  desig- 
nation is  understood  in  ihc  widest  sense. 
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That  ihou  mayest  enjoy  every  happiness ;  Grants 
thee  much  increase,  So  that  thou  hast  all  in 
abundance. 

Heaven  protects  and  establishes  thee.  It  grants 
thee  all  excellence,  So  that  thine  every  matter  is 
right,  Ami  thou  receivest  every  Heavenly  favour. 
It  sends  down  to  thee  long-during  happiness,  Which 
the  days  are  not  sufficient  to  enjoy. 

Heaven  protects  and  establishes  thee.  So  that  in 
everything  tliou  dost  prosper.  Like  the  high  hills 
and  the  mountain  masses,  Like  the  topmost  ridges 
and  the  greatest  bulks.  Like  the  stream  ever 
coming  on,     Such  is  thine  increase. 

With  happy  auspices  and  purifications  thou  bring- 
est  the  offerings,  And  dost  filially  present  them, 
In  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  To  the 
dukes  and  former  kings';  And  they  say,  *  We  give 
to  thee  myriads  of  years,  duration  unlimited  '.' 

The  spirits  come  ^  And  confer  on  thee  many 
blessings.  The  people  are  simple  and  honest,  Daily 
enjoying  their  meat  and  drink.  All  the  black-haired 
race,  in  all  their  surnames,  Universally  practise  thy 
virtue. 

Like  the  moon  advancing  to  the  full.  Like  the 
sun  ascending  the  heavens.  Like  the  everlasting 
southern  hills,     Never  waning,  never  falling,     Like 


'  These  dukes  and  former  kings  are  all  (he  anccstore  of  ihc 
royal  House  of  A'du,  sacrificed  to  at  the  four  seasons  oflhc  year. 

'  Here  we  havi;  tlie  response  of  the  dukes  and  king's  commani- 
cated  to  the  sacrificing  king  by  ihc  individuals  clioscn  to  represent 
them  at  ihc  service. 

*  The  spirits  here  arc,  of  course,  those  of  the  furmer  dukes  antl 
kings. 
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the  luxuriance  of  the   fir  and  the  cypress; — May 
such  be  thy  succeeding  line! 

OoE  1),  Stanza  4.     Tiik  Tl  tD. 

TBS  "A  rd  a  iM  OOt  of  CWfCRATVLATlON,  INTEXDED  FOK  THE  HEN 
WUU  HAVE  tt£TUXNEU  IKOH  MILITAKY  DUTT  JiKD  SUtVICE  OK  TUX 
rKONTJRRS. 

The  congraiulaiion  b  jjjven  in  a  description  of  the  anxiety  and 
lon;;ing  of  llie  toUlicrs'  wives  for  iheir  return.  We  must  suppose 
one  of  the  wives  to  be  llic  speaker  throughout.  The  fourth 
sian7.a  shows  how  she  had  resorted  to  divination  to  allay  her 
fears  about  her  husbanil. 

They  have  not  packed  up,  they  do  not  come. 
My  sorrowing  lieart  is  greatly  distressed.  The 
time  is  past,  and  he  is  not  here,  To  the  mulliph- 
cation  of  my  sorrows.  Both  by  the  tortoise-shell 
and  the  reeds  have  I  divined,  And  they  unite  in 
saying  he  is  near.     My  warrior  is  at  hand. 


The  Fourth  Decade,  or  that  of  A'M  ffi. 
Ode  5,  Stanzas  5  to  9.     The  Sze  Kan. 

THB  SZK  KAX  VaS  MtOSABIY  UADS  FOR  A  FFSTtVAL  OK  1HK  COX- 
PLFTION  OF  A  PALACE;  rONTAIMKG  A  DF.SCRIPTION  OF  IT,  AND 
t'ROCEEOING  TO  GOOD  WISHES  FOR  THE  Ol'lLDBR  AND  HIS  I'OSTK- 
KITT.  THE  STAhZAS  lltRE  GWIS  SHOW  HUW  DJVIXATION  WAS  KK- 
SOkTED   TO   FOR   THE    I.NTESFRETATtON   OF   DREAMS. 

The  piece  is  referred  to  the  lime  of  king  HsUan  (d.c.  Stj  to  783). 

Level  and  smooth  is  the  courtyard,  And  lofty 
are  the  pillars  around  it.  Pleasant  is  the  exposure 
of  the  chamber  to  the  Hght,  And  deep  and  wide 
are  its  recesses.     Mere  will  our  noble  lord  repose. 

On  the  ruhlimat  below  and  that  of  fme  banii>oos 
above  it,    May  he  repose  in  slumber]    May  he  sleep 
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and  awake,  (Saying),  '  Divine  for  me  my  dreams '. 
What  dreams  are  lucky?  They  have  been  of  bears 
and  grisly  bears ;  They  have  been  of  cobras  and 
(other)  snakes.' 

The  chief  diviner  will  divine  ihem.  *  The  bears 
and  grisly  bears  Are  the  auspicious  Intimations  of 
sons;  The  cobras  and  (other)  snakes  Are  the 
auspicious  intimations  of  daughters  ^' 

Sons  shall  be  born  to  him  : — They  will  be  put  to 
sleep  on  couches ;  They  will  be  clothed  in  robes : 
They  will  have  sceptres  to  play  with ;  Their  cry 
will  be  loud.  They  will  be  (hereafter)  resplendent 
with  red  knee-covers,  The  (future)  king,  the  princes 
of  the  land. 

Daughters  shall  be  born  to  him ; — They  will  be 
put  to  sleep  on  the  ground  ;  They  will  be  clothed 
with  wrappers;  They  will  have  tiles  to  play  with  ^ 
It  will  be  theirs  neither  to  do  wrong  nor  to  do 
good*.     Only  about  the   spirits  and  the   food  will 

^  In  the  Ofiicial  Book  of  A'lu,  ch.  34,  nieaiion  is  made  of  ihe 
Diviner  of  Dreams  and  his  duties :  —He  had  to  consider  the  season 
of  ihe  year  when  a  dream  occurred,  the  day  of  the  cycle,  and  the 
then  prvdominaiit  influence  ^f  ihc  two  powers  of  nature.  By 
ihc  positions  of  the  >!un,  muon,  and  ptanctti  in  the  zodi.ical  spaces 
he  could  determine  whclhcr  any  one  of  (he  six  classes  of  dreams 
was  lucky  or  iinliicky.  Those  six  classes  were  ordinary  and  regular 
dreams.  lerrililc  dreams,  dreams  cjf  thought,  dreams  in  waking, 
dreams  of  joy,  and  dreams  of  fear. 

■  The  lioy  would  have  a  sceplre.  a  symbol  of  dignity,  to  play  with ; 
the  girl,  a  tile,'the  sjinbol  of  woman's  work,  as,  sitting  with  a  tile 
on  her  knee,  she  twists  the  threads  of  hemp. 

*  That  is,  tlie  red  apron  of  a  kinp  and  of  the  prince  of  a  state. 

*  The  woman  has  only  to  be  obedient.  That  is  her  whole  duty. 
The  line  docs  not  mean,  as  it  has  been  said,  ihai  '  she  is  incapable 
of  ^ood  or  evil ; '  but  it  is  not  her  part  to  take  the  initiative  even 
in  what  is  ;:ood. 
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they  have  to  think, 
their  parents. 


And  to  cause  nd  sorrow  to 


Ode  6.  Stanza  4.     The  WO  Vang. 

THE  Vd  YANG  IS  Sl'PPOSKD  TO  CELKBRATS  THI  I^RGCKISS  AKI> 
EXCKI-LEKT  CONUITIOM  OF  KIKQ  HSDak's  ILOCXS  AMI  HKSIIS.  THF 
COrcCLVDIKC  STANZA  HAS  lt£F£RtNCE  TO  THE  DIVINATIOK  07  THE 
DREaUS    of    his    HF-RDSMFN*. 

Your  herdsmen  shall  dream.  Of  multitudes  and 
then  of  fishes.  Of  the  torioise-and-serpent,  and 
then  of  the  falcon,  banners'.  The  chief  diviner 
will  divine  the  dreams; — How  the  multitudes,  dis- 
solving into  fishes,  Betoken  plentiful  years  ;  How 
the  tort oisc-and-scr pent,  dissolving  into  the  falcon, 
banners,  Betoken  the  increasing  population  of  the 
kingdom. 

Ode  7.     The  A'ieh  Nas  Sman. 

A  LANEKTATION  OVU  THE  UNSETTLED  STATE  OP  THE  KINGDOH  ,' 
PEKOUXCCNG  THE  INJUSTICE  AND  N-EGLF-CT  OF  THR  CHIE*"  VJNISTEK. 
BLAMING  Al-SO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  KINiJ.  WITH  APPEAI3  »<» 
HBAVRX,  AND  SEFJUNGLT  CHAKaiKG  IT  WITH  CRUELTY  AKO  tNJl'S- 
TiCE. 

Tias  piece  n  referred  to  the  time  of  kinR  Y&  (fl.c.  V^i  to  771), 
the  unworthy  son  of  king  Usaan.  The  '  Grand-Afastcr '  Yin 
must  have  been  one  of  the '  ihree  Kung.'  the  highest  niinivters 
at  the  court  of  A'au,  and  vns,  probably,  the  chief  of  the  three, 
and  admintslrator  of  the  govfrnmeni  under  VO- 

Lofty  is  that  southern  hill  *,  With  its  masses  of 
rocks !     Awe-inspiring  are  you,  O  (Grand-) Master 

*  The  tortoise-aDd-aer{)em  banner  marked  the  presence  in  a 
host  of  its  leader  on  a  military'  expedition.  On  its  field  were  iJie 
figures  of  lortoiscs,  with  snakes  coiled  round  them.  The  falcon 
banners  belonged  to  llic  commanders  of  the  ilivistons  of  the  host. 
They  bore  ihc  figures  of  falcons  on  lliem. 

*  '  The  snutlicm  hiU '  was  aUo  cillrd  the  A'ung-nan,  and  me 
right  ui  ihc  souili  of  the  vesiero  capital  of  JE^u. 
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Yin.  And  the  people  all  look  to  you !  A  fire  burns 
in  their  grieving  ht-'aris ;  They  do  not  dare  to  speak 
of  you  even  in  jest.  The  kingdom  is  verging  to 
extinction  ; — How  is  it  that  you  do  not  consider  the 
state  of  things  ? 

Lofty  is  that  southern  hill,  And  vigorously 
grows  the  vegetation  on  it !  Awe-inspiring  are 
you,  O  (Grand-) Master  Yin,  But  how  is  it  that  you 
are  so  unjust?  Heaven  Is  continually  redoubling 
its  inflictions:  Deaths  and  disorder  increase  and 
multiply ;  No  words  of  satisfaction  come  from 
the  people;  And  yet  you  do  not  correct  nor  be- 
moan yourself. 

The  Grand-Master  Yin  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
A'Su,  And  the  balance  of  the  kingdom  is  in  his 
hands.  He  should  be  keeping  its  four  quarters 
together;  He  should  be  aiding  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
So  as  to  preserve  the  people  from  going  astray. 
O  unpitying  great  Heaven,  It  is  not  right  he 
should  reduce  us  all  to  such  misery  I 

He  does  nothing  himself  personally.  And  the 
people  have  no  confidence  in  him.  Making  no  en- 
quiry about  them,  and  no  trial  of  their  services, 
He  should  not  deal  dcccitfidly  with  superior  men. 
If  he  dismissed  them  on  the  requirement  of  justice, 
Mean  men  would  not  be  endangering  (the  common- 
weal) ;  And  his  mean  relatives  Would  not  be  in 
offices  of  importance. 

Great  Heaven,  unjust.  Is  sending  down  these 
exhausting  disorders.  Great  Heaven,  unkind,  Is 
sending  down  these  great  miseries.  Let  superior 
men  come  (into  office).  And  that  would  bring  rest 
to  the  people's  hearts.     Let  superior  men  execute 
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their  justice,   And  the  animosities  and  angers  would 
disajipear '. 

0  unpltying  great  Heaven,  There  is  no  end  to 
the  disorder!  With  every  month  it  continues  to 
grow,  So  that  the  people  have  no  repose.  I  am 
as  if  intoxicated  with  the  grief  of  my  heart.  Who 
holds  the  ordering  of  the  kingdom  ?  He  attends 
not  himself  to  the  government,  And  the  result  is 
toil  and  pain  to  the  people. 

1  yoke  my  four  steeds.  My  four  steeds,  long- 
necked.  I  look  to  the  four  quarters  (of  the  king- 
dom) ;  Distress  is  everywhere  ;  there  is  no  place 
I  can  drive  to. 

Now  your  evil  is  nim])ant^     And  I  can  see  your 
:  spears.     Anon  you  are  pacified  and  friendly  as  if 
you  were  pledging  one  another. 

From  great  Heaven  is  the  injustice,  And  our 
king  has  no  repose.  (Yet)  he  will  not  correct  his 
heart.  And  goes  on  to  resent  endeavours  to  rectify 
him. 

I,  A^3.-fO,  have  made  this  poem,  To  lay  bare 
the  king's  disorders.  If  you  would  but  change 
your  heart.  Then  would  the  myriad  regions  be 
nourished. 


*  In  ihi*  sianza,  as  in  ihc  next  and  ihe  last  but  one,  ihe  writer 
complains  of  Heaven,  and  charges  it  fooli&lily.  He  does  so  by  way 
of  appeal,  liowever,  aud  indicates  the  true  causes  of  (he  misery  of 
the  kingdom, — the  reckless  conduct,  namely,  of  the  king  and  his 
minister. 

*  The  parlies  spoken  of  here  are  the  followers  of  the  minister, 
'  mean  men,'  however  high  in  place  and  great  in  power,  now 
friendly,  now  hostile  to  one  another. 
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Ode  8,  Stanzas  4,  5,  and  7,    Teie  Aang  yCeh. 

THR  KANC  yI'eU  is,  LtKC  TUK  rRKCEUINU  ODE.  A  LAMEXTATEON  OVEK 
TMK  HISRRIES  OF  THR  KI\GDOM.  AND  THF.  RL^IN  COMING  ON  IT; 
WITH  A  StMlLARj  BIT  MORE  HOl'KFl'LLK  EXfRHSStD,  APPKaL  Ttl 
HEAVEN,   'THE  GRRAT   CiOD.' 

Look  into  the  middle  of  the  forest :  There  are 
(only)  large  faggots  and  small  branches  in  it  •.  The 
people  now  amidst  thuir  perils  Look  to  Heaven, 
all  dark  ;  But  let  its  determination  be  fixed,  And 
there  is  no  one  whom  it  will  not  overcome.  There 
is  the  great  God, —  Does  he  hale  any  one  ? 

If  one  say  of  a  hill  that  it  is  low,  There  are  iis 
ridges  and  Its  large  masses.  The  false  calumnies 
of  the  people, —  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  repress 
them  ^  ?  You  call  those  experienced  ancients,  You 
consult  the  diviner  of  dreams.  They  all  say,  'We 
are  very  wise.  But  who  can  distinguish  the  male 
and  female  crow  ^  ?  * 

Look  at  tlie  nigged  and  stony  field  ; — Luxuriantly 
rises  in  it  the  springing  grain.  (But)  Heaven  moves 
and  shakes  me,     As  if  it  could  not  overcome  me  *. 


'  By  introducinp  [lie  word  *  only,'  I  have  followwl  ihr  view  of 
ihe  older  inlerprelers,  wiio  consider  the  forest,  with  merely  some 
faggots  and  twigs  left  in  it,  to  be  emblematic  of  the  ravages  of 
oppressive  government  in  die  court  and  kingdom,  ^fl  Hsi  lakes 
a  differeiii  «ew  of  liiem :— '  lu  a  forest  you  can  ea.si]y  tlisiinjjuisli 
llitr  large  faggols  rroin  the  Bmall  branches,  while  Heaven  appears 
onabk  lo  dlsiinguish  l^iween  ihe  good  and  bad,' 

*  TUl-  calumnies  ihai  were  abroad  were  aw  absurd  as  ihc  asscr^ 
tion  in  line  i .  and  yet  the  king  could  not,  or  would  not.  sec  through 
them  and  reprcRs  ihcm. 

'  This  reference  to  the  diviners  of  dreams  is  in  derision  of  their 
pretensions. 

♦  That  is,  ihc  productive  energy  of  nature  manifests  ilseU  in  the 
most  unlikely  places ;  how  was  it  that '  (he  great  God,  who  hates 
no  one,'  was  contending  so  with  the  writer? 
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They  sought  me.  (at  first)  to  be  a  pattern  (to  them), 
(Eagerly)  as  if  they  could  not  get  mc ;  (Now)  they 
regard  me  with  great  animosity.  And  will  not  use 
my  strength. 


Ode  9.     The  Shik  yUeh  jcih  i^iAo. 

THR  LAXCNTATIdN  OF  AN  0FF1CL*R  0%TR  THK  PKOniGIRS  CELESTIAL 
AKU  TERKKSTRIAI^  ESPECIAU.V  AN  ECLIPSK  OF  THX  SVN,  THAT 
WItttt  RCTOKENING  THE  KViS  Of  KXV.  HK  SETS  rOKTH  WHAT  HK 
rOKStDUtED  TO  BE  THE  TtCVE  CAUSES  Of  THE  PREVAILING  MISERY, 
WHICH    VAS    nv    N'O   HEaKS   TO   BE   CHARGED   ON    HEAVEN. 

Atieniion  is  called  in  ihe  Introduction,  p.  jgft,  to  the  date  of  the 
solar  eclipse  mentioned  in  this  piece. 

At  the  conjunction  (of  the  sun  and  moon)  In  the 
tenth  month,  On  the  first  day  of  the  moon,  which 
was  hsin-mio.  The  sun  was  eclipsed,  A  thing 
of  very  evil  omen.  Before,  the  moon  became  small. 
And  now  the  sun  became  small.  Henceforth  the 
lower  people     Will  be  in  a  very  deplorable  case. 

The  sun  and  moon  announce  evil,  Not  keeping 
to  their  proper  paths.  Throughout  the  kingdom 
there  ts  no  (proper)  government.  Because  the  good 
are  not  employed.  For  the  moon  to  be  eclipsed 
Is  but  an  ordinar)*  matter.  Now  that  the  sun  has 
been  eclipsed, — How  bad  it  is  ! 

Grandly  flashes  the  lightning  of  the  thunder. 
There  is  a  want  of  rest,  a  want  of  good.  The 
streams  all  bubble  up  and  overflow.  The  crags  on 
the  hill-Cops  fall  down.  High  banks  become  valleys ; 
Deep  valleys  become  hills.  Alas  for  the  men  of 
this  time!  How  docs  (the  king)  not  stop  these 
things  ? 

Hwang-f6  is  the  President;    Fan  Is  the  Minister 
A  a  2 
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of  Instruction  ;  JC]A-po  is  the  (chief)  Administrator; 
A'ungf-ytln  is  the  chief  Cook  ;  ;^au  is  the  Recorder 
of  the  Interior;  Khwei  is  Master  of  the  Horse; 
Ytl  is  Captain  of  tlie  Guards ;  And  the  beautiful 
wife  blazes,  now  in  possession  of  her  place '. 

This  Hwang-fii  Will  not  acknowledge  that  he 
is  acting  out  of  season.  Rut  why  does  he  call  us 
to  move,  Without  coming  and  consulting  with  us? 
He  has  removed  our  walls  and  roofs;  And  our 
fields  are  all  cither  a  marsh  or  a  moor.  He  says, 
'  I  am  not  injuring  you  ;  Tlie  laws  require  that 
thus  it  should  be.' 

Hwang-ffi  is  very  wise ;  He  has  built  a  great 
city  for  himself  in  Hsiang.  He  chose  three  men 
as  his  ministers.  All  of  them  possessed  of  great 
wealth.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  a 
single  minister,  Who  might  guard  our  king.  He 
(also)  selected  those  who  had  chariots  and  horses. 
To  go  and  reside  in   Hsiang*. 

'  We  do  not  know  anything  from  history  of  the  ministers  of  Vfl 

mentioned  in  this  stanza.  Hwang-fB  appears  to  have  b<rcn  the  leading 
miniscer  of  tlie  government  at  the  time  when  the  ode  was  written, 
acid,  as  appears  horn  the  next  two  J^ianzas,  ^vat>  very  crafty,  oppres- 
sive, and  selfishly  ambitious.  The  mention  of  Mbe  chief  Cook' 
amoTig  the  liitth  ministers  appear*  strange  i  but  Wf  shall  find  thai 
functionary  mentioned  in  another  ode  ;  and  from  history  it  appears 
that  '  tlie  Cook,'  ai  the  royal  and  feudal  CQurts,  sometimes  pbyed 
an  important  part  durin};  the  tiinei»  of  A'au.  '  The  iKautiful 
wife,'  no  doubt,  was  the  well-known  Sze  of  PSo,  raised  by  king  Yd 
from  her  position  as  one  cf  hin  conuubines  lu  he  his  queen,  and 
whose  ini^ane  folly  and  ambition  led  to  her  husband's  death,  and 
great  and  disastrous  changes  in  the  kingdom. 

'  Hsiang  was  a  disltici  of  the  royal  domain,  in  the  present  dig- 
trict  of  Milnp,  department  of  Hvvai-^/;in;;,  ilo-nan.  It  had  been 
assigned  to  Kuang-IQ,  and  he  was  e^ilabhshing  himself  there,  with- 
out any  loyal  regard  to  the  king:.    As  a  noble  in  the  royal  domain. 
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I  have  exerted  myself  to  discharge  my  service, 
And  do  not  ilare  to  make  a  report  of  my  toils. 
Without  crime  or  offence  of  any  kind,  Slanderous 
mouths  are  loud  against  me.  (But)  the  calamities 
of  the  lower  people  Do  not  come  down  from 
Heaven.  A  multitude  of  (fair)  words,  and  hatred 
behind  the  back  ; — The  earnest,  strong  pursuit  of 
this  is  from  men. 

Distant  far  is  my  village,  And  my  dissatisfaction 
is  great.  In  other  quarters  there  is  ease,  And 
I  dwell  here,  alone  and  sorrowful.  Everybody  Is 
going  Into  retirement,  And  I  alone  dare  not  seek 
rest.  The  ordinances  of  Heaven  are  inexplicable. 
Hut  1  will  not  dare  to  follow  my  friends,  and  leave 
my  post. 

Ode  10,  Stanzas  1  and  3.     The  Yc  wO  KXsg. 

THK  WKITKR  Or  THIS  PIKCK  MOVKNS  OYER  1HX  MtSKRABLE  STATE 
or  THK  KIKUDOM,  TlIK  INCORBIGint.r.  COURSE  Or  THK  SrSG,  AND 
OTHER  KVILS,  .\PPKALIMi  AL£U  70  KKAVEK,  AND  SURfKISRU  THAT 
IT   Al.LOWrp   MCH    THINOS   TO   BE. 

Great  and  wide  Heaven,  How  is  it  you  have 
contracted  your  kindness,  Sending  down  death 
and  famine,  Destroying  all  through  the  kingdom  ? 
Compassionate  Heaven,  arrayed  in  terrors,  How 
is  it  you  exercise  no  forethought,  no  care?  Let 
alone  the  criminals  : — They  have  suffered  for  their 
guilt.  But  those  who  have  no  crime  Are  indis- 
criminately involved  in  ruin. 


he  was  cDtiitcd  only  to  two  miotsiers,  but  he  had  appointed  three 
as  in  one  of  ihe  feudal  sutcs,  encouraging,  moreover,  the  resort  to 
himself  of  the  weaiihy  and  powerful^  while  the  court  was  left  weak 
and  uiiprotcLied. 
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How  is  it,  O  great  Heaven,  That  the  king  will 
not  hearken  to  the  jnstest  words  ?  He  is  like  a 
man  going  (astray),  Who  knows  not  wliere  he 
will  proceed  to.  All  ye  officers,  Let  each  of 
you  attend  to  his  duties.  How  do  ye  not  stand 
in  awe  of  one  another?  Ye  do  not  stand  in 
awe  of  Heaven. 


The  Fifth  Decade,  or  that  of  HsiAo  Min. 
Ot>E  1,  Stanzas  1.  2,  and  3.     The  HmAo  Min. 

A   LAMEXTATIHH   DVKK    THK   KECKLKSSViOS   AM)    IXCAPAaiV     OF     THX 

xrxo  Asn   iiis  cfni\SRi-i.0RS.     nnnvATins    has   bkcomk    of   no 

AVAIL,    AVI*   HKAVEN    IS   DFSP.MH1>1<1I.V    AHPEAI-FD'   TO. 

This  is  rererrecl.  like  M%'«ral  of  ihe  pieces  in  the  Tourih  decade,  to 
Ibe  time  of  king  Vd 

The  angry  terrors  of  compassionate  Heaven 
Extend  through  this  lower  world.  (The  king's) 
counsels  and  plans  are  crooked  and  bad ;  When 
will  he  stop  (in  his  course)  ?  Counsels  that  are 
good  he  will  not  follow,  And  those  that  are  not 
good  he  employs.  When  I  look  at  his  counsels 
and  plans,     I  am  greatly  pained. 

Now  they  agree,  and  now  they  defame  one  an- 
other ; — The  case  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  If  a 
counsel  be  good.  They  are  all  found  opposing  it. 
If  a  counsel  be  bad.  They  are  all  found  according 
with  it.  When  I  look  at  such  counsels  and  plans; 
What  will  they  come  to  ? 

Our  tortoise-shells  are  wearied  out,  And  will 
not  tell  us  anything  about  the  plans.  The  coun- 
sellors are  very  many.  But  on  that  account  nothing 
is  accomplished.     The  speakers  fill  the  court,     But 
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who  dares  to  take  any  responsibility  on  himself? 
We  are  as  if  we  consulted  (about  a  journey)  witliout 
taking  a  step  In  advance,  And  therefore  did  not 
get  on  on  the  road. 


Ode  2,  Stanzas  1  and  2.     The  Hsiao  YOan. 
soMf  orricKR  in  a  tiur  op  rusoxotR  akd  mis(>ovrsmiiext  ntces 

OH   HIS   BR0THEK3  THX   Dl'TV  OP   MAIIlTAIXINa   IHKIK   OWV  VIRTl'K, 
AND  C7  OBSXRVINO  TIIR   GRF.ATRST  CAUTION. 

Small  is  the  cooing  dove.  But  it  flies  aloft  to 
heaven.  My  heart  is  wounded  with  sorrow,  And 
I  think  of  our  forefathers.  When  the  dawn  is 
breaking,  and  I  cannot  sleep,  The  thoughts  in  my 
breast  are  of  our  parents. 

Men  who  are  grave  and  wise,  Though  they 
drink,  are  mild  and  masters  of  themselves;  But 
those  who  are  benighted  and  ignorant  Become 
devoted  to  drink,  and  more  so  daily.  Be  careful, 
each  of  you.  of  your  deportment:  What  Heaven 
confers,  (when  once  lost).  Is  not  regained  \ 

The  greenbeaks  come  and  go.  Picking  up  grain 
about  the  stackyard.  Alas  for  the  distressed  and 
the  solitary.  Deemed  fit  inmates  for  the  prisons! 
With  a  handful  of  grain  I  go  out  and  divine-,  How 
1  may  be  able  to  become  good. 


'  '  What  H«iiven  confers'  is.  probably,  the  good  human  nature, 
whidi  by  vice,  and  especially  by  drunkenness,  may  be  irretrievably 
ruined. 

*  A  rcli^nus  act  is  here  referred  lo,  on  which  we  have  noi  suffi- 
cient jnformaUoD  to  be  aUe  to  tbrow  much  Ir^ht.  It  wus  the 
practice  to  spicad  some  finely  ground  rice  on  the  ground,  in  con- 
nexion wiih  divination,  as  an  offering  to  the  spirits,  Tlic  poet 
represents  liiirtself  here  as  using  a  handful  of  grain  for  the  pur* 
pcse,— probably  on  actouiu  of  liis  powriy. 
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Ode  3,  Stanzas  1  and  3.     The  HsiAo  Fan. 

TMB  EI.nKST  SON  ANT  HraR-AfPARFNT  OF  KING  vO  BEWAILS  HIS  DEGRA- 
UATIOK,  APPKALCNC  TO  HEAVEN  AS  TO  HIS  INNOCENCE,  AND  CDM- 
PLAtKtSG    OF    ITS    CASTING    HIS    LOT    IN    SUCH    A    TIME. 

It  is  allowed  thai  this  piece  is  clearly  the  composition  o(  a  banished 
son.  nnd  there  is  no  necessity  to  call  in  quesiion  llie  tradilion 
preserved  in  the  Prerace  which  prefers  it  lo  i-JiMb,  the  eldest 
too.  of  king  YO.  His  mother  was  a  princess  of  the  House  of 
ShSn  ;  hui  when  Yfi  became  cnainoiirecl  of  Sxc  of  Pao,  the  queen 
was  degraded,  and  the  son  baniishcd  in  ShSn. 

With  flapping  wings  the  crows  Come  back,  flying 
all  in  a  fioclc'.  Other  people  are  happy,  And  1 
only  am  full  of  misery.  What  is  my  offence  against 
Heaven  ?  What  is  my  crime  ?  My  lieart  is  sad ; — 
What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Even  the  mulberry  trees  and  the  rottleras  Must 
be  regarded  with  reverence" ;  But  no  one  is  to  be 
looked  up  to  like  a  father.  No  one  is  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  a  mother.  Have  I  not  a  connexion 
with  the  hairs  (of  my  father)  ?  Did  I  not  dwell 
in  the  womb  (of  my  mother)?  O  Heaven,  who 
gave  mc  birth  I  How  was  it  at  so  inatispicious 
a  time  ? 


'  The  sigh!  of  the  crows,  all  togellier,  suggests  to  the  prince  hif 
own  condition,  sohlary  and  driven  frnm  court. 

■  The  mulberry  tree  and  the  rolllera  were  both  planted  about 
the  farm  steadings,  and  are  therefore  mentioned  here.  They  carried 
the  thoughts  back  lo  the  father  or  grandfather,  or  the  more  rcmoie 
ancestor,  who  first  planted  ibem,  and  so  a  feeling  of  reverence 
aitached  to  thcuibclvcs. 


The  A'ffiAo  Yen. 


SOME  ONK,  SUFPERIKO  PROX  THB  KING  THKOt/Glt  SLAKDOt,  APrEAt.S 
10  HCAVXK,  AKD  GOES  ON  TO  OWELL  OK  TIIR  NATLRE  AND  EVIL 
or   St.ANDRM. 

This  piece  has  been  referred  to  the  time  or  king  Lt,  b-C.  678 
to  838. 

O  vast  and  distant  Heaven,  Who  art  called  our 
parent,  That,  without  crime  or  offence,  I  should 
suffer  from  disorders  thus  great !  The  terrors  of 
great  Heaven  are  excessive,  But  indeed  I  have 
committed  no  crime.  (The  terrors  of)  great 
Heaven  are  very  excessive,  But  indeed  I  have 
committed  no  offence. 


Ode  6,  Stanzas  5  and  6.    The   Hsiakg  Po. 

A  TVHVCn.  HIWSFI.P  THR  VICTIM  OT  SI.AXDKR,  COJIPLAIXS  Or  HIS  FATK, 
AND  WAR>'S  AND  DENOl'NCES  1115  FJfEXIES  J  APPXAUKG  AGAINST 
THEK,    AS   HU    LAST    KKSORT,    TO    HRAVEH. 

The  proud  are  delighted,  And  the  troubled  are 
in  sorrow.  O  ajivire  Heaven!  O  azure  Heaven - 
Look  on  those  proud  men.  Pity  those  who  arc 
troubled. 

Those  slanderers !  Who  devised  their  schemes 
for  them  ?  I  would  take  those  slanderers,  And 
throw  them  to  wolves  and  tigers.  If  these  refused 
to  devour  them,  I  would  cast  them  into  the  north  '. 
If  the  north  refused  to  receive  them.  I  would 
throw  them  into  the  hands  of  great  (Heaven)'. 

'  '  Tl»c  north,' i.e.  the  region  where  ihcre  arc  the  rigours  of  winicr 
and  the  barrenness  of  the  desert. 

'  *  Gieat  Keaven ; '  '  Heaven '  hafi  to  be  supplied  here,  but  there 
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Ode  0.     The  TA  TuNa 

AN  OPjnCRR  OK  ONE  (iV  1HF.  STATES  OF  TIIR  EAST  DEPLORES  THK 
EXACTIONS  MAUE  FKUM  1  HEM  BV  IHE  GOVERJfMFKT,  COMPLAINS 
OF  THE  FAVOl'R  SMOWM  TO  THF.  WEST,  COSTRASTS  TUB  MTSRRY  DF 
TKE  PHESKNT  WfTH  THK  HAPPISRSS  OF  IHK  PrtfiT,  AMI  APPEALS  TO 
TKE  STARS   OF   HEAVKN    IDLV    BEHOLDING   THKiK    CDSUITION. 

I  give  ihe  whole  or  this  piece,  because  it  is  an  interesting  instance 
of  Sabian  views.  The  wrikr,  despairing  of  help  from  men, 
appeals  to  Heaven  ;  but  he  distributes  the  Power  that  could  help 
him  amon^  many  heavenly  bodies,  supposing  that  there  are 
spiritual  beings  in  them,  taking-  account  of  human  affairs. 

Well  loaded  with  millet  were  the  dishes.  And 
long  and  curved  were  ihe  spoons  of  thorn-wood. 
The  way  to  A'Su  was  like  a  whetstone,  And 
straight  as  an  arrow.  (So)  the  officers  trod  it, 
And  the  common  people  looked  on  it,  When  I 
look  back  und  think  of  it.  My  tears  run  down  in 
streams. 

In  the  states  of  the  east,  large  and  small,  The 
looms  are  empty.  Then  shoes  of  dolichos  fibre 
Are  made  to  serve  to  walk  on  the  hoar-frost. 
Slight  and  elegant  gentlemen  '  Walk  along  that 
road  to  A'^u.  Their  going  and  coming  makes  my 
heart  sad. 

Ye  cold  waters,  issuing  variously  from  the  spring, 
Do  not  soak  the  firewood  I  have  cut.  Sorrowful 
I  awake  and  sigh; — Alas  for  us  toiled  people! 
The  firewood  has  been  cut ; — Would  that  it  were 


is  no  doubt  as  to  the  piopticty  of  doing  so ;  and,  moreover,  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  line  shows  ihat  ihe  poet  did  not  rest 
in  the  thought  of  the  mak'rial  heavens. 

'  That   is,  'blrghL-looking,'    unfit   lor  toil;  and   yet  they  are 
obliged  to  make  ihclr  journey  on  foot. 


conveyed  home!    Alas   for  us   the   toiled   people! 
Would  that  we  could  have  rest"! 

The  sons  of  the  east  Are  summoned  only  {to 
service),  without  encouragement;  While  the  sons 
of  the  west  Shine  in  splendid  dresses.  The  sous  of 
hoatmen  Have  furs  of  the  bear  and  grisly  bear. 
The  sons  of  the  poorest  families  Form  the  officers 
in  public  employment. 

If  we  present  them  with  spirits,  They  regard 
them  as  not  fit  to  be  called  liquor.  If  we  give 
them  long  ginlle  pendants  with  their  stones.  They 
do  not  think  them  long  enough. 

There  is  the  Milky  Way  in  heaven  -,  Which  looks 
down  on  us  in  hght;  And  the  three  stars  together 
are  the  Weaving  Sisters',  Passing  in  a  day  through 
seven  stages  (of  the  sky). 

Although  they  go  through  their  seven  stages. 
They  complete  no  bright  work  for  lis.  Brilliant 
shine  the  Draught  Oxen*.  But  they  do  not  serve 
to  draw  our  carts.  In  the  east  there  is  Lucifer*; 
In  the  west  there  is  Hesperus ' ;    Long  and  curved 


'  This  stanza  describes,  directly  or  by  symbol,  the  exaciionii 
from  which  the  people  of  the  east  were  suffering. 

*  '  The  Milky  Way  '  is  here  called  simply  the  Han,=in  the  sky 
what  ihe  Han  ri\-er  is  in  China. 

'  '  Th«  Weavins  Stsler;.,  or  Ladies,'  arc  three  stars  in  I-vta,  that 
form  a  triangle.  To  explain  what  is  said  of  iht^r  passing  through 
seven  spaces,  il  is  said  :  '  *l'he  stars  seem  to  go  round  the  circum- 
ference of  tlw  heavens,  divided  into  twelve  spaces,  in  a  day  and 
nighu  They  would  acconiplisli  six  of  them  in  a  day;  but  as  iheir 
motion  is  rather  in  ad\'ancc  of  that  of  the  sun,  ihcy  have  entered 
into  the  sevetith  space  by  the  time  it  i^  up  with  them  again.' 

*  '  The  Draught  Oxcii'  is  the  name  of  some  stars  in  ih<  neck  of 
Aquila. 

*  LiO  I  (Sung  dynasty)  says :  '  The  metal  swr  (Venus)  is  in  the 
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is  the  Rabbit    Net  of  the   sky ' ; — But  they  only 
occupy  their  places. 

In  the  south  is  the  Sieve  -,  But  it  is  of  no  use 
to  sift.  In  the  north  is  the  Ladle  ^  But  it  lades 
out  no  liquor.  In  the  south  is  the  Sieve,  Idly 
showing  its  mouth.  In  the  north  is  the  Ladle, 
Raisinjj  its  handle  in  the  west. 


The  Sixth  Decade,  or  that  of  Fei  Shan. 
Odk  3,  Stanzas  1,  4,  and  5.     The  HsiAo  Ming. 

AS  OFPICFK,  KKPT  I ONG  ABROAD  ON  niSTAST  SFRVrCIT,  APPFAIA  TO 
HEAVEN,  ORPLURING  Tll£  KARCRKirs  OV  HIS  LOT,  AND  THKDEKS 
COOD  advice    to    his    more   KORTVKATK    fRlBNPS    AT   COl'RT. 

0  bright  and  high  Heaven,  Who  enlightenest 
and  rulest  this  lower  world!  I  marched  on  this 
expedition  to  the  west.  As  far  as  this  wilderness 
of  ^>4it1.  From  the  first  day  of  the  second  month, 
1  have  passed  through  tlic  cold  and  the  heal.  My 
heart  is  sad  ;  The  poison  (of  my  lot)  is  too  bitter. 
I  think  of  those  (at  court)  in  their  offices,  And  my 
tears  flow  down  like  rain.  Do  I  not  wish  to  return  ? 
but  1  fear  the  net  for  crime. 

Ah  !  J  e  gentlemen,     Do  not  reckon  on  your  rest 


«Bl  in  the  moming,  thus  "  opening  the  brightness  of  ilie  day: " 
and  it  is  in  the  wesi  in  the  evening,  thus  '■  prolongini;  ihe  day,"' 
Tlic  auibor  of  ihe  piece,  however,  evidently  took  Lucifer  and 
Hesperus  to  be  two  stars, 

'  ■  The  Rabbit  Net '  is  the  Hyades. 

'  'The  Sieve'  is  ihe  name  of  one  of  the  Iwenly-eighi  constel- 
Jauons  of  the  zodiac, — part  of  Sagiitarius. 

•  '  The  I-adle '  is  the  constellation  next  to  '  the  Sieve,' — also  pan 
of  Sagittarius. 
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being  permanent.  Quietly  fulfil  the  duties  of  your 
oflices,  Associating  with  the  correct  and  upriglu ; 
So  shall  the  spirits  hearken  to  you.  And  give  you 
good. 

Ah !  ye  gentlemen,  Do  not  reckon  on  your 
repose  being  permanent.  Quietly  fulfil  the  duties 
of  your  offices.  Loving  the  correct  and  upright; 
5>o  shall  the  spirits  hearken  to  you,  And  give  you 
large  measures  of  bright  happiness. 


Ode  5.     The  Kr<}  3hze. 

SACUPiaAL  AND  FFST.^L    SERVICES    IK    1HE    ANCKSTRAI.    TPHPLR ;    AND 
THEIlt   COXNFXJOJf   WITH    ATTKXTIOK    TO    HfSBAKDEY. 

See    the   rcmai-lis  on   the    Services    of   ihe   Anceitral   Temple, 
pp.  300.  301. 

Thick  grew  the  tribultis  (on  the  ground).  But 
they  cleared  away  its  thorny  bushes.  Why  did  they 
this  of  old  ?  Tliat  we  might  plant  our  millet  and 
sacrificial  millet :  That  our  millet  might  be  abun- 
dant. And  our  sacrificial  millet  luxuriant.  When 
our  bams  are  full.  And  our  stacks  can  be  counted 
by  tens  of  myriads.  We  proceed  to  make  spirits 
and  prepared  grain,  For  offerings  and  sacrifice. 
We  seat  the  representatives  of  the  dead,  and  urge 
them  to  eat '  ; — Thus  seeking  to  increase  our  bright 
happiness. 


'  The  poei  hurries  on  to  dcscrilw  ihc  sacrifices  in  progress. 
The  persons  selected  10  personate  ihc  departed  were  necessarily 
inreriur  in  rank  lo  tlie  principal  sacrificer,  yet  for  the  lime  they 
were  superior  to  him.  This  circumstance,  il  was  supposed,  would 
make  ihom  feel  uncomfortable ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  in  the  temple,  the  director  of  the  ceremonies  inslructed 
the  sacrificcr  to  ask  them  to  be  sealed,  and  to  place  them  at  ease; 
after  nliich  tbty  wctc  urged  10  take  some  refreshmeni. 
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With  correct  and  reverent  deportment,  The  buJls 
and  rams  all  pure,  We  proceed  to  the  winter  and 
autumnal  sacrifices.  Some  flay  (the  victims)  ;  some 
cook  (their  flesh) :  Some  arrange  (the  meat) ;  some 
adjust  (the  pieces  of  it).  The  officer  of  prayer 
sacrifices  inside  the  temple  gate '.  And  all  the 
sacrificial  service  is  complete  and  brilliant.  Grandly 
come  our  j>rogenitors ;  Their  spirits  happily  enjoy 
the  offerings  ;  Their  filial  descendant  receives  bless- 
ing : — They  will  reward  him  with  great  happiness, 
With  myriads  of  years,  life  without  end. 

They  attend  to  the  furnaces  with  reverence ; 
They  prepare  the  trays,  which  are  very  large; — 
Some  for  the  roast  meat,  some  for  the  broiled.  Wives 
presiding  are  still  and  reverent",  Preparing  the 
numeroas  (smaller)  dishes.  The  guests  and  visitors ' 
Present  the  cup  all  round*.*  Every  form  is  accord- 
ing to  rule;  Every  smile  and  word  are  as  they 
should  be.     The  spirits  quietly  come.     And  respond 


'  The  A'fl,  who  18  memioncd  here,  was  evitlemly  an  officer,  'one 
wlio  makes  or  redies  prayers.'  Tlie  Kacrifice  he  iii  m^d  to  offer 
was,  probably,  a  libation,  (he  pouring  uut  fragrant  spirits,  as  a  part 
of  ihc  general  service,  and  likely  to  atiract  the  hovering  spirits  of 
the  fieparlcd,  on  their  approach  to  the  temple.  Hence  his  ail 
was  performed  just  inside  the  gate. 

'  '  Wives  presiding,'  i.e.  the  wife  of  iho  sacriiicer,  ihe  princip;il 
in  the  service,  and  other  ladies  of  the  liarcm.  The  dishes  under 
Uieir  care,  the  smaller  dishes,  would  be  those  containing  sauces. 
cake^,  condiments,  &c- 

'  '  The  guesis  and  visitors'  would  be  nobles  and  officers  of  dif- 
ferent surnames  from  the  sacrificer,  chosen  by  divination  to  lake 
part  in  the  sa.i:ririci.il  8ervi<:e. 

•  '  Present  the  cup  all  round '  describes  the  ceremonies  of  drink- 
ing, which  took  place  bciweeii  the  guests  and  visitors,  the  repre- 
Sintativcs  of  the  dead,  and  tiie  sacrihccr. 
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■with   great   blessings, — Myriads    of  years    as    the 
(fitting)  reward. 

We  are  very  mucli  exhausted,  And  have  per- 
formed every  ceremony  without  error.  The  ahic 
officer  of  prayer  announces  (the  will  of  the  spirits)  ^ 
And  goes  to  the  filial  descendant  to  convey  it  * : — 
'  Fragrant  has  been  jour  filial  sacrifice,  And  the 
spirits  have  enjoyed  your  spirits  and  viands.  They 
confer  on  you  a  hundred  blessings  ;  Each  as  it  is 
desired,  Each  as  sure  as  law.  You  have  been  exact 
and  expeditious  :  You  have  been  correct  and  care- 
ful :  They  will  ever  confer  on  you  the  choicest 
favours,     In  myriads  and  tens  of  rnyriads.' 

The  ceremonies  having  thus  been  completed. 
And  tlie  bells  and  drums  having  given  their  warn- 
ing*, The  filial  descendant  goes  to  his  place*, 
And  the  able  officer  of  prayer  makes  his  announce- 
ment, 'The  spirits  have  drunk  to  the  full.'  The 
great  representatives  of  the  dead  then  rise.  And 
the  bells  and  drums  escort  their  withdrawal,  (On 
which)  the  spirits  tranquilly  return  (to  whence  they 
came)  V  All  the  servants,  and  the  presiding  wives. 
Remove  (the  trays  and  dishes)  without  delay.     The 


'  TTie  nfficer  of  prayer  had  in  the  first  place  obiaincd,  or  pro- 
(ened  to  have  obiained,  this  answer  of  the  pcogenitors  from  iheir 
personators. 

*  The  music  now  announced  ihnt  llie  sacrificial  service  in  (he 
UDipk  was  ended. 

*  The  8acri5cer,  or  principal  in  the  service,  now  led  the  plac«: 
which  he  had  occupied,  descended  Trom  the  hall,  and  look  hi« 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  on  ilie  cast, — ihe  place  appiopriaie 
to  him  in  dismissing  his  guests. 

*  Where  did  they  return  to?  .According  to  A'&ng  HstUn,  'To 
heaven.' 
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(sacrificer's)  uncles  and  cousins     All  repair  to  the 
private  feast '. 

The  musicians  all  go  in  to  perform,  And  give 
their  soothing  aid  at  the  second  blessing*.  Your* 
viands  are  set  forlii ;  There  is  no  dissatisfaction, 
but  all  feel  happy.  They  drink  to  the  full,  and  eat 
to  the  full  ;  Great  and  small,  they  bow  their  heads, 
(saying).  '  The  spirits  enjoyed  your  spirits  and 
viands,  And  uilt  cause  you  to  live  long.  Your 
sacrifices,  all  in  their  seasons.  Are  completely  dis- 
charged by  you.  May  your  sons  and  your  grand- 
sons    Never  fail  to  perpetuate  these  services ! ' 

Ode  6.     The  Hsin  Nan  Shan. 

KUSBAKLKY    TKACCD   TO  ITS   riBST  AUrHOR  ;    DEIAtLS  ABOUT  IT,  GOINQ 
ON    TO   THE   SUBJECT    OF    SACRIFICES    TO    ANCESTORS. 

The  preface  refers  ihis  piece  to  ihe  ringii  of  kin^'  YQ ;  but  tlierc 
is  notliin^  in  it  to  suggest  the  idea  uf  its  having  been  made  in 
a  lime  of  disorder  and  misgovemmcnt.  •  The  dist-int  descendant ' 
ill  die  first  sla.n7.a  is  evi<!cnily  the  princit»al  in  the  sacrifice  of  the, 
last  two  stanzas  : — according  to  A'd,  a  noble  or  great  landholder' 
in  the  myal  domain ;  according  (c  others,  ^ome  one  of  the  kings 
of  A*du.     I  incline  myself  lo  ihis  latter  view.    The  three  pieces, 


'  These  uncles  and  cousins  were  all  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and 
of  the  same  surname  as  the  principal.  The  feast  to  them  was  to 
show  his  peculiar  affection  for  his  rclaiivcs. 

'*  The  feast  v>'as  given  in  the  apartment  of  the  temple  behind  the 
liatl  where  the  sacrifice  liad  been  performed,  so  thai  the  musicians 
are  represented  as  going  itv  lo  continue  at  the  feasi  ihc  music  they 
had  discourstil  at  the  sacrificp. 

■  The  transition  to  the  second  person  here  is  a  difficully.  We 
can  hardly  make  the  speech,  made  by  some  one  of  the  guests  on 
iM-half  of  all  the  (>[hrrs,  commence  here.  Wc  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ode  was  wriuen,  in  compliment  to  the  sacriBocr, 
by  OTe  of  the  relatives  who  shared  in  ihc  fcasi ;  and  so  here  be 
addresses  him  directly. 
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of  which  ihis  is  the  middle  one,  seem  all  to  be  royal  ode3.    The 
mention  of  ■  ihe  soulhem  hill '  strongly  confirms  Uiis  view. 

Yes,  (all  about)  that  southern  hill  Was  made 
manag<rable  by  Yii',  Its  plains  and  marshes  being 
openeti  up,  It  was  made  into  fields  by  the  distant 
descendant.  We  define  their  boundaries.  We 
form  their  smaller  divisions,  And  make  the  acres 
lie.  here  to  the  south,  there  to  the  cast. 

The  heavens  overhead  are  one  arch  of  clouds. 
Snowing  in  multitudinous  flakes;  There  Is  super- 
added the  drizzling  rain.  When  (the  land)  has 
received  the  moistening,  Soaking  influence  abun- 
dantly,    It  produces  all  our  kinds  of  grain. 

The  boundaries  and  smaller  divisions  are  nicely 
adjusted,  And  the  millets  yield  abundant  crcps. 
The  harvest  of  the  distant  descendant.  We  pro- 
ceed to  make  therewith  spirits  and  food.  To 
supply  our  representatives  of  the  departed,  and 
our  guests ; — To  obtain  long  life,  extending  over 
myriads  of  years. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fields  are  the  huts*,    And 


'  There  is  here  a  recognition  of  (he  work  of  the  great  Yii,  as 
lh«  real  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  China,  extending  ihc  territory 
of  former  elective  chiefs,  and  opening  up  (he  country.  '  The 
southern  hill'  bounded  the  prospect  to  tlic  soaili  from  the  capital 
of  A'du,  and  hence  the  writer  makes  mention  of  it.  lie  docs  ttot 
mean  10  confine  the  work  or  YU  lo  that  part  of  the  country;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  his  language  to  afford  a  con- 
&miaiion  to  the  account  given  in  the  third  Part  of  the  ShQ  of  that 
hero's  achit  vera  cms. 

'  Incvery  A"ing,  orspaceof  900  Chinese  acres  or  ml u,  assigned 
to  eight  familicH,  there  were  in  the  centre  100  m4u  of  'public 
fields,*  belonging  lo  the  government,  and  cultivated  by  the  hus* 
bandmen  in  common.  In  this  space  of  too  m&u,  two  ra&u  and 
a  half  were  again  assigned  to  each  family,  and  on  them  were 
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along  the  hoiinding  <livisions  are  gourds.  The  fruit 
is  sliced  and  pickled.  To  be  presented  to  our  great 
ancestors,  That  their  distant  descendant  may  have 
long  life.     And  receive  the  blessing  of  Heaven  *. 

We  sacrifice  (first)  with  clear  spirits,  And  then 
follow  with  a  red  bull;  Offering  them  to  our  an- 
cestors, (Our  lord)  holds  the  knife  with  tinkling 
bells,  To  lay  open  the  hair  of  the  victim,  And 
takes  the  blood  and  fat'* 

Then  we  present,  then  we  offer ;  All  round  the 
fragrance  is  diffused.  Complete  and  brilliant  is  the 
sacrificial  service;  Grandly  come  our  ancestors. 
They  will  reward  (their  descendant)  with  great 
blessing.     Long  life,  years  without  end. 

Ode  7.     The  PhO  Tiiien. 

PICTtRFJl  OF  HUSBAVDRT,  A^m  SACRmCHS  CONNKCTltn  WITH  IT.     HaPPV 
UNUERSTANDEKG   BETWEEN   THE   PEOPLB    AKD    THP.[R   StTERIOKS. 

It  »  difHcult  to  say  who  the  '  I'  in  the  piece  is,  but  evidently  he 

and  the  'disUnt  descendant '  arc  different  persons.  T  suppose 
he  may  have  been  an  officer,  who  had  charge  of  ihc  farms,  as  we 
may  call  them,  in  tlie  royal  domain. 

Bright  are  those  extensive  fields,  A  tenth  of 
whose  produce  is  annually  levied  ^.     I  take  the  old 


erected  the  huts  in  which  they  lived,  while  they  were  acdvely 
engaged  in  their  agriculiural  labours. 

'  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  place*,  the  sovereign  Power,  ruling 
in  the  lots  of  men,  is  referred  to  as  Heaven. 

'  The  fat  was  taken  from  the  victim,  and  then  burnt  along 
with  fraijranl  herbs,  so  as  to  form  a  cloud  of  incense.  On  the 
taking  of  the  'blood,*  it  is  only  said,  that  it  was  done  lo  enable 
the  satriBcer  to  announce  that  a  proper  victim  had  been  Blain. 

*  Tins  line,  literally,  is, '  Yearly  are  taken  ten  (and  a)  thousand ; ' 
meaning  ihc  produce  of  ten  acres  in  every  hundred,  and  of  a 
thousand  in  every  ten  thousand. 
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Stores.  And  with  them  feed  the  husbandmen.  From 
of  old  wc  have  had  good  years ;  And  now  I  go  to 
the  soutli-lying  acres,  Where  some  are  weeding'. 
and  some  gather  the  earth  about  the  roots.  The 
millets  look  luxuriant;  And  in  a  spacious  resting- 
place,  I  collect  and  encourage  the  men  of  greater 
promise  *. 

With  my  vessels  full  of  bright  millet.  And  my 
pure  victim-rams.  We  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the 
spirits  of  the  land,  and  at  (the  altars  of  those  of  the 
four)  quarters ".  That  my  fields  are  in  such  good 
condition  Is  matter  of  joy  to  the  husbandmen. 
With  lutes,  and  with  drums  beating,  We  will  invoke 
the  Father  of  Husbandry  =",  And  pray  for  sweet 
rain.  To  increase  the  produce  of  our  millets,  And 
to  bless  my  men  and  their  wives. 

The  distant  descendant  comes,  When  their  wives 
and  children  Are  bringing  food  to  those  (at  work) 
in  the  south-lying  acres.  The  surveyor  of  the 
fields  (also)  comes  and  is  glad.  He  takes  (of  the 
food)  on  the  left  and  the  right,     And  tastes  whether 


'  The  general  rule  was  that  the  sons  of  husbandnicn  should 
continue  liusbandmen  ;  but  iheir  superior  mi^ht  select  tho»e  amont; 
them  in  wtiom  he  s.iw  promising  abilities,  and  facihtate  their 
advanccmenl  to  the  hij;her  grade  of  officers. 

'  The  sacrifices  here  mentioned  were  of  ihanltsgiviiij;;  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year.  'I'tic  one  was  to 
'  sovereign  Karth,'  supposed  to  be  the  suprcnue  Power  in  correla- 
tion with  Heaven,  or,  po&sibly,  to  ilic  s)>iritti  supposed  to  presiik 
over  the  productive  energies  of  the  [and;  the  other  to  the  spirits 
presiding  over  ihe  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  and  ruling  all  atmo- 
spherici]  influences. 

*  This  was  the  sacriG.ce  that  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be, 
offered  in  spring  to  '  the  Father  of  Husbandry,' — probably  the 
ancient  mythical  Tt,  Shin  N&ng. 
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it  be  good  or  not.  Tlie  yraiii  is  well  cultivated,  all 
tlie  acres  over  ;  Good  will  it  be  and  abundant.  The 
distant  descendant  has  no  displaccncy;  The  hus- 
bandmen arc  encouraged  to  diligence- 

The  crops  of  the  distant  descendant  Look  (thick) 
as  thatch,  and  (swelling)  like  a  carriji^e-cover.  His 
stacks  will  stand  like  islands  and  mounds.  He  will 
seek  for  thousands  of  granaries  ;  He  will  seek  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  carts.  The  millets,  the  paddy, 
and  the  maize  Will  awake  the  joy  of  tlie  husband- 
men ;  (And  they  will  say).  '  May  he  be  rewarded 
with  great  happiness,  With  myriads  of  years,  life 
without  end ! ' 


Ode  8.    The  TA  Thien. 
1  ciRTirER  pirruRnsoy  hi:sbakdby,  .ssdsacripicks  cowmectrd  with  ir. 

Large  arc  the  fields,  and  various  is  the  work  to  be 
done.  Having  selected  the  seed,  and  looked  after 
the  implements.  So  that  all  preparations  have  been 
made  for  our  labour,  We  take  our  sharp  plough- 
shares. And  commence  on  the  south-lying  acres. 
We  sow  all  the  kinds  of  grain,  Which  grow  up 
straight  and  large.  So  that  the  wish  of  the  distant 
descendant  is  satisfied. 

It  ears  and  the  fruit  lies  soft  in  its  sheath;  It 
hardens  and  is  of  good  quality;  There  is  no  woli's- 
tail  grass  nor  darnel.  We  remove  the  insects  that 
eat  the  heart  and  the  leaf,  And  those  that  eat  the 
roots  and  the  joints,  So  that  ihey  shall  not  hnrt 
the  young  plants  of  our  fields.  May  the  spirit,  the 
Father  of  Husbandry  \  Lay  hold  of  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  blazing  fire  ! 


*  The  aocient  Shilin  N4ng,  as  in  the  preceding  ode. 
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The  clouds  form  in  dense  masses,  And  the  rain 
comes  down  slowly.  May  it  first  rain  on  our  jjublic 
fields  ',  And  tJien  come  to  our  private  ^ !  Yonder 
shall  be  yoiing  grain  unreaped.  And  here  some 
bundles  imgathered  ;  Yonder  shall  be  handfuls  left 
on  the  ground,  And  here  ears  untouched: — For 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  *. 

The  distant  descendant  will  come,  When  their 
wives  and  children  Are  bringing  food  to  those 
(at  work>  on  the  south-lying  acres.  The  surveyor 
of  the  fields  (also)  will  come  and  be  glad.  They 
will  come  and  offer  pure  sacrifices  to  (the  spirits 
of  the  four)  quarters.  With  their  victims  red  and 
black',  With  their  preparations  of  millet: — Thus 
offering,  thus  sacrificing,  Thus  increasing  our  bright 
happiness. 

The  Seventh    Decade,  or  that  of  Sang   Hii. 
Ode  1,  Stanza  1.     The  Sang  HO. 

THK   XIKC,   CNTCRTAJ.MNC   THE   CIIIKF   AMONG    TUK    rSVDAL  PKINCBS, 
ntPflESSRS  HIS  ADMIRATION  Of  TKEM,  ASD  GOOD  WISHE-S  FOK  THEU. 

They   flit  about,  the   greenbeaks*.     With    their 


*  These  are  iwo  famous  lines,  com  in  ualiy  (luotctl  as  showing  the 
loyal  aitachmciu  of  Uie  people  to  iheJr  superiors  in  tbouc  andem 
limes. 

*  Compare  the  legislation  of  Moses,  in  connexion  with  the  lar- 
vcsi,  for  ihc  bene5i  of  ihe  iioor,  in  Demeronoray  xxiv.  ip-ij. 

*  They  would  not  sacrifice  lo  ttie»e  spirils  all  at  once,  or  all 
in  one  place,  but  in  the  sc\-eral  quarters  as  they  weni  along  on 
their  pmj^rcKs  itirough  (he  ilomaiii.  For  each  ciuarter  the  colour 
of  the  vicum  was  differenl.  A  red  vicliru  was  offca-d  to  the  spirit 
of  (lie  south,  and  a  black  Eo  thai  of  Uie  noilh. 

*  The  greenbcafcs  appeared  in  the  second  ode  of  rhe  fifth 
decade.    'I'hc   bird  had   nianj-  names,  luiJ  a  beautiful  plumage, 
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variegated  wings.  To  be  rejoiced  in  arc  these 
princes !    May  they  receive  the  blessing  of  1  leaven  ' ! 

Ode  6,  Stanzas  I  and  2.     The  Pin  iiii  khO  ven. 

AGAINST  DltrNKE\-NESS.  DRUfKINO  ACCOHUKCD  TO  RULE  AT  ARCnFJtT 
COKTAsis  A.VU  THJ^  SKASO^AL  SAL'KlrlCES,  AttV  UKINKtMi  TO 
KXCMS. 

There  are  good  grouniis  for  referring:  iKe  authorship  of  lliis  piece 
to  Juke  Wfl  of  Wei  (b.  c.  8i3  lo  758),  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  kingdom,  during  the  affairs  which  terminated  in 
ihc  death  of  king  Yfi,  and  the  removal  of  ihc  capiial  from 
HAo  to  I-o,  The  piece,  we  may  suppose,  is  descriptive  of 
things  as  they  were  at  the  court  of  king  YO. 

When  the  g^iiests  first  approach  the  mats ',  They 
take  their  places  on  the  left  and  the  right  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  dishes  of  bamboo  and  wood 
are  arranged  in  rows,  With  the  sauces  and  kernels 
displayed  in  them.  The  spirits  are  mild  and  good, 
And  they  drink,  all  equally  reverent.  The  bells  and 
drums  are  properly  arranged  ^  And  they  raise  their 
pledge-cups  with  order  and  ease*.    (Then)  the  great 

made  uBe  of  here  to  compliment  the  prinrrs  on  the  elegance  of 
their  manners,  and  perhaps  also  the  splendour  of  their  equipages. 
The  bird  is  here  called  the  '  mulberry  Hfi."  because  it  appeared 
when  the  multwrry  tree  was  coming  inio  leaf. 

'  This  Hue  is  lo  Iw  understood,  wiih  JCH  Hsi.  as  a  prayer  of 
ihe  king  to  Heaven  for  his  lords, 

'  The  ma:s  were  spread  on  the  floor,  and  also  the  viands  of  the 
feast.     Chairs  and  tables  were  nol  used  in  that  early  time. 

*  The  archery  took  place  in  the  open  court,  liencalh  the  hall  or 
raised  aparimeni,  where  the  emertainmcnl  was  given.  Near  ihe 
steps  leading  up  to  the  hall  was  the  regular  place  for  the  bells  and 
drums,  but  it  v.-as  necessary  now  lo  remove  them  more  on  one  side, 
to  leave  the  ground  clear  for  rhc  archers. 

'  The  host  first  presented  a  cup  to  the  guc-st,  which  the  latter 
drank,  and  then  he  returned  a  cup  to  the  hoiiU     AUcr  thii»  pre* 
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target  is  set  up:  The  bows  and  arrows  are  made 
ready  for  the  shooting.  The  archers  are  arranged 
in  classes  ;  '  Show  your  skill  in  shooting,'  (it  is  said 
by  one).  "  I  shall  hit  that  mark '  (is  the  response), 
'  And  pray  you  to  drink  the  cup  '.' 

The  dancers  move  with  their  flutes  to  the  notes 
of  the  organ  and  dn]m.  While  all  the  instruments 
perform  Jn  harmony.  All  this  is  done  to  please 
the  meritorious  ancestors,  Along  with  the  observ- 
ance of  a]]  ceremonies.  When  all  the  ceremonies 
have  been  fully  performed,  Grandly  and  fully. 
(The  personators  of  the  dead  say),  '  We  confer  on 
you  great  blessings.  And  may  your  descendant* 
also  be  happy!'  These  arc  happy  and  delighted. 
And  each  of  them  exerts  his  ability.  A  yucst  ' 
draws  the  spirits ;  An  attendant  enters  again  with 
a  cup.  And  fills  it, — the  cup  of  rest*.  Thus  are 
performed  your  seasonal  ceremonies  \ 

Uminary  ceremony,  the  company  all  drank  to  one  another, — *  took 
up  their  cups,'  &s  i[  is  here  expressed. 

'  Each  dcfciitecl  archer  was  obliged  to  drink  a  larjje  cup  of 
spirits  as  a  penalty. 

'  This  guest  was,  tt  is  supposed,  the  cl(1«it  of  all  ihe  scions  of 
the  royal  House  present  on  the  occasion.  At  ihiH  point,  lie  pre- 
liented  a  cup  to  tlic  diief  among  the  personators  of  the  ancestors, 
•nd  leceived  one  in  return.  He  ihcii  proceeded  lo  draw  more 
SfMrits  from  one  of  the  vases  of  supply,  and  an  attendant  came  in 
and  filled  other  cups, — vc  may  suppose  for  all  the  other  person- 
ators. I'his  was  called  '  the  cup  of  repose  or  comfort ; '  and  the 
sacrifice  was  thus  concluded, — in  all  sobriety  and  decency. 

'  The  three  stanzas  that  follow  this,  graphically  tlcscriptive  of  the 
drunken  revel,  are  said  lo  belong  to  the  feasl  of  llie  royal  relatives 
that  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  saciiUcial  service,  and  is  called 
'the  second  blessing*  in  the  sixth  ode  of  the  preceding  decade. 
This  opinion  probably  is  correct ;  but  as  the  piece  does  not  itself 
say  so,  and  because  of  the  absence  from  the  text  of  religious  senti- 
ments, I  have  not  given  the  stanzas  here. 
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The    Eighth    Decade,   or   that  of  Po    HwS. 
Ode  5,  Stanzas  1  and  2.     The  Po  HwA. 

tub  quekn  of  kino  id  cokplaufs  ov  beikc  vmkauzd  ahd 
toksakch. 

The  fibres  from  the  white-flowered  rush  Are 
bound  with  the  white  grass  '.  This  man's  sending 
me  away  makes  me  dwell  solitary. 

The  light  and  brilliant  clouds  Bedew  the  rush 
and  the  grass  *.  The  way  of  Heaven  is  liard  and 
difficuU^; — This  man  does  not  conform  (to  good 
principle). 


*  The  stalkn  of  the  rush  were  lied  with  the  grass  in  bundles,  in 
order  IQ  be  bleeped ; — on  opcralioii  wliich  ladies  in  those  da/s  might 
be  supposed  to  be  ramiUar  with.  The  two  Unes  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  close  connexion  between  the  two  plants,  and  the  nccessa- 
rincss  cf  the  one  to  the  utiicr  ; — lis  it  should  be  between  husband 
and  wife. 

'  The  clouds  t>esiowed  their  dcuy  influence  on  the  plants,  while 
her  husband  ncglecicil  the  speaker. 

■  'The  way  of  Heaven'  is  equivalent  to  our  'The  course  of 
Providence.'  The  lady's  words  are,  literally, '  The  steps  of  Heaven.' 
She  makes  hut  a  feeble  wail;  but  in  Chinese  opinion,  discharges 
thereby,  all  the  better,  the  duty  of  a  wife. 
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Pieces  and  Stanzas  illustratinc  the  Religious 
Views  and  Pr.^ctices  or  the  Writers  and 
THEiK    Times. 

The  First  Decade,  or  that  of  WSn  Wang. 
Ode  1.     The  Wan  Wang. 

CILS8RATIKG  KING  WaK,  DEAD  AND  AUVZ,  AS  TITK  POUMDKR  OP  THE 
DTKASTT  OK  /CkV,  SHOWING  HOW  f£IS  VlRTtJKS  DRFW  TO  HJM  THE 
FAVOURING  REGARD  OF  JIZAVILX  OS  COD,  AND  MADE  HIH  A  BKICHT 
PATTRRN    TO    HIS    DKSCXNDAXTS   AKD   TUEIK    MIXISTXRS. 

The  composition  or  this  and  the  oilier  pieces  of  tim  decade  is 
Ailributcd  lo  ihe  duke  of  A'au,  king  Win's  son,  and  was  intended 
by  him  for  ihc  benefit  of  his  nephew,  ihc  young  king  XAing. 
Win,  it  must  be  bf>rnc  in  mind,  wxs  never  aciually  king  of 
China,  lie  laid  the  foundations  of  the  kingly  poiver,  which  was 
csxnblishcd  by  his  son  king  Wfl,  and  consolicialcd  by  Ihc  duke 
of  A'iu.  The  tide  of  king  was  given  lo  him  antl  tu  ulliers  by 
the  duke,  according  to  the  view  of  filial  piety,  that  has  been 
referred  Co  on  p.  299. 

King  W^n  is  on  high.  Oh!  bright  is  he  in 
heaven.  Although  A'iu  was  an  old  country.  The 
(favouring)  appointment  lighted  on  it  recently '. 
Illustrious  was    the     House    of   A'du,      And    the 

'  The  family  of  ^u,  according  to  Its  iradllJons,  was  very  ancient, 
bat  it  did  not  occupy  the  territory  nf  Aau,  from  which  it  subsc- 
qoenlly  took  its  name,  till  n.  r.  1326;  and  It  was  tiot  till  the  lime 
of  Win  (B.C.  1131  to  1135)  thai  ihc  divine  purpose  concerning 
iU  supremacy  in  llie  kingdom  was  fully  manifested. 
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appoiniment  of  God  came  at  the  proper  season. 
King  \\'5n  ascends  and  descends  On  the  left  and 
the  right  of  God  '. 

Full  of  earnest  activity  was  king  WSn,  And  his 
fame  is  without  end.  The  gifts  (of  God)  to  Aaa 
Extend  to  the  descendants  of  king  Win.  In  the 
direct  line  and  the  collateral  branches  for  a  hundred 
generations  '.  All  the  officers  of  A'Au  Shall  (also) 
be  illustrious  from  age  to  age. 

They  shall  be  illustrious  from  age  to  age,  Zeal- 
ously and  reverently  pursuing  their  plans.  Admir- 
able are  the  many  officers,  Born  in  this  royal 
kingdom.  The  royal  kingdom  is  able  to  produce 
them.  The  supporters  of  (the  House  of)  A'Au. 
Numerous  is  the  array  of  officers,  And  by  them 
king  \V5n  enjoys  his  repose. 

Profound  was  king  Wan;  Oh!  continuous  and 
bright  was  his  feeling  of  reverence.  Great  is  the 
appointment  of  1  leaven !  There  were  the  descend- 
ants of  (the  sovereigns  of)  Shang^ — The  descendants 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Shang     Were  in  number  more 


'  According  Co  A'd  Hst,  the  first  and  la^t  iwu  lines  of  lliis 
stanza  are  to  be  laLeci  of  ilie  spirit  of  W^n  in  heaven.  AUempls 
liavc  been  made  lo  explain  ihcm  olinrrwisc,  or  r."illier  lo  explain 
them  away.  But  language  could  not  more  expressly  iniimaie  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  personal  (iod,  and  the  continued  existence 
of  tlie  human  spirit. 

'  The  text,  hlcrally,  is,  '  The  root  and  tlie  branches  : "  the  root 
(and  stem)  denoling  the  eldest  sona.  by  the  recognised  quern,  suc- 
cecdingr  to  the  throne ;  and  the  branches,  the  other  sons  by  the 
queen  and  concubines.  The  former  would  j^row  up  directly  from 
the  root:  and  the  latter,  the  chief  nobles  of  die  kingdom,  would 
consuiute  the  branches  of  the  gieai  A'au  tree. 

•  The  Shang  or  Vin  dynasty  of  kings  superseded  by  JCSu, 
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than  hiindretls  of  thousands.     But  when  God  gave 
the  command.     They  became  subject  to  Aau. 

They  became  subject  to  Aliu,  (For)  the  appoint- 
ment of  Heaven  is.  not  unchangeable.  The  officers 
of  Yin.  admirable  and  alert.  Assist  at  the  liba- 
tions in  our  capital '.  They  assist  at  those 
libations.  Always  wearing  the  hatcliel-fijjiires  on 
their  lower  garments  and  tlieir  peculiar  cap  *. 
O  ye  loyal  ministers  of  the  king.  Ever  think 
of  your  ancestor! 

Ever  think  of  your  ancestor,  Cultivating  your 
virtue,  Always  seeking  to  accord  with  tlie  will 
{of  Heaven) :— So  shall  you  be  seeking  for  much 
happiness.  Before  Yin  lost  the  multitudes.  (Us 
kings)  were  the  correlates  of  God '.  Look  to  Yin 
as  a  beacon  ;  The  great  appointment  is  not  easily 
preserved. 

The  appointment  is  not  easily  (preserved) : — Do 
not  cause  your  own  extinction.  Display  and  make 
bright  your  righteousness  and  fame.  And  look 
at  (the  fate  of)  Yin  in  the  light  of  Heaven.  The 
doings  of  high   Heaven     Have   neither  sound  nor 


'  These  officers  of  Yin  would  be  ihe  descendants  of  the  Yin 
kings  and  of  their  princt|]ai  noblef,  scions  likewise  of  the  Vin  stock. 
They  would  assist,  at  Ihe  courl  o)  Aau,  al  the  services  in  the  an- 
cestral temple,  which  licf^  with  a  libation  of  fragrant  apirils  to 
bring  dovm  the  spirits  of  the  dcpartol. 

■  These,  differing  from  the  dress  worn  by  the  representatives 
of  the  ruling  1  louse,  were  still  worn  by  the  officers  of  Yin  or  Shang, 
by  way  of  honour,  and  also  by  way  of  warning. 

*  There  was  God  in  heaven  bating  none,  desiring  the  good  of 
al)  the  jMTopIc;  there  were  the  sovereigns  on  earth,  God's  viccgerenis. 
maintained  by  him  so  long  as  they  carried  out  in  their  government 
itis  purpose  of  good 
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smell  *.     Take  your  pattern  from  king  W3n,     And 
the  myriad  regions  will  repose  confidence  in  you. 

Ode  2.     The  TA  Ming. 

HOW  THE  Al-POINTMKNT  Of  HKA^'EN  OK  r,OD  CAME  FROM  HJS  FATHFJC 
TO  KING  ViAS,  AND  DSSCRNDKO  TO  HIS  SON,  KINO  wC',  WHO  OVER- 
THREW THE  IIVVASTV  OF  SIIANG  DV  HIS  VICTORY  AT  mO  ;  CKUC- 
SRATIKG    ALSO   TIIK    MOTHKR   AKI>   Wl|-R   W    KING   wAx. 

The  illustration  of  illustrious  (virtue)  is  required 
below,  And  ihc  dread  majesty  is  on  high  K  Heaven 
is  not  readily  to  be  relied  on  ;  It  is  not  easy  to  be 
king.  Yin's  rightful  heir  to  the  heavenly  seat  Was 
not  permitted  to  possess  the  kingdom. 

^An,  the  second  of  the  princesses  of  Alh  ',  From 
(the  domain  of)  Yin-shang.  Came  to  be  married 
lo  (the  prince  of)  ^au,     And  became  his  wife  in  his 


^  Thesi;  two  linvs  are  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
iJocirinc  ol"  llie  Mean,  as  representing  the  idciil  of  perfect  virtue. 
'I'hoy  are  iiiilicaiive  of  Power,  opcraiing  silently,  and  not  to  be 
perceived  by  Ihe  seiises  but  resistless  in  its  opeialions. 

*  'The  first  two  lines,'  'ays  Ihc  commcnlalor  V'en  ^Aati,  'con- 
tain a  general  sentiment,  expressing  the  principle  that  governs  the 
relation  Iietwecn  Heaven  and  incti.  Acconling  to  line  l^  tlie  good 
or  evil  of  a  ruler  cannot  be  concealed  ;  according'  to  2,  Heaven,  in 
giving  ils  favour  or  talcing  it  away,  acts  with  strict  decision.  When 
below  there  is  the  illustrious  illustration  (of  virtue),  that  reaches 
up  on  high.  When  above  there  is  ihe  awful  majesty,  that  exer- 
ciaes  a  survey  below.  The  n-lalion  bclwecii  i leaven  and  men 
ought  to  excite  our  awe.' 

'  The  Slate  of  Alh  must  luive  been  nomewliere  in  the  royal  domain 
of  Yin.  Its  lords  had  the  surname  of  ^n,  and  the  second  daughter 
of  the  House  became  the  wife  of  A")  of  A'au.  She  is  called  in  the 
eighth  line  Th!ii-si!in,  by  which  name  she  is  still  femou^  in  China. 
■  She  commenced,'  it  is  said,  'the  instruction  of  her  child  when  he 
was  still  in  her  womb,  looking  on  no  improper  sight,  lisicning  to 
no  licentious  sound,  uttering  no  word  of  pride.' 
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capital.  Both  she  and  king  A^  Were  entirely 
virtuous.  (Then)  Thai-Jin  became  pregnant,  And 
gave  birth  to  our  king  WSn. 

This  king  Win,  Watchfully  and  reverently,  With 
entire  intelligence  served  God,  And  so  secured  the 
great  blessing.  His  virtue  was  without  deflection: 
And  In  consequence  he  received  (the  allegiance  of) 
the  states  from  all  quarters. 

Heaven  surveyed  this  lower  world  ;  And  its 
appointment  lighted  (on  king  W^n).  In  his  early 
years,  It  made  for  him  a  mate'; — On  the  north 
of  the  Hsia.  On  tlu;  banks  of  the  Wei.  When 
king  W3.n  would  marry,  There  was  the  lady  in 
a  large  state*. 

In  a  large  state  was  the  lady.  Like  a  fair 
denizen  of  heaven.  The  ceremonies  determined 
the  auspiciousncss  (of  the  union)'.  And  in  person 
he  met  her  on  the  Wei.  Over  It  he  made  a 
bridge  of  boats  ;  The  glory  (of  the  occasion)  was 
illustrious. 

The  favouring  appointment  was  from  Heaven, 
Giving  the  throne  to  o(ir  king  Wan,  In  the  capital 
of  /CiiU.  The  lady-successor  was  from  Hsin,  Its 
eldest  daughter,  who  came  to  marry  him.  She  was 
blessed  to  give  birth  to  king  W'd,  Who  was  pre- 
served, and  helped,  and  received  (also)  the  appoint- 


*  Hcawn  is  here  represented  as  arrangiog  for  ihe  fulfilment  of 
its  purposes  bfforclund. 

*  The  name  of  ihe  stale  was  H»in,  and  it  must  have  been  near 
the  HvA  and  the  Wei,  somewhere  in  The  soULb-cast  or  llic  present 
Shen-hst. 

*  *  Ihe  ceremonies*  would  be  various;  first  of  all,  divJnalioo  by 
neatis  of  ihe  u>rtoi«e-shelL 
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ment,  And  in  accordance  with  it  smote  the  great 
Shang. 

The  troops  of  Yin-shang  Were  collected  like  a 
forest,  And  marshalled  in  the  wilderness  of  Mil. 
We  rose  (to  the  crisis)  ;  '  God  is  with  you,'  (said 
Shang-fQ  to  the  king),  '  Have  no  doubts  in  your 
heart'.' 

The  wilderness  of  Mil  spread  out  extensive ; 
Bright  shone  the  chariots  of  sandal;  The  teams 
of  bays,  black-maned  and  white-belHed,  galloped 
along;  The  Grand-Master  Shang-fd  Was  like  an 
eagle  on  the  wing,  Assisting  king  Wil,  Who  at 
one  onset  smote  the  great  Shang.  That  morning's 
encounter  was  followed  by  a  clear,  bright  (day). 

Ode  3.     The  Mien. 

SMALL  BEGINNrNGS  AND  SUHSr-QLTN'T  GKOWTH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  KaV 
IN  ICXV.  ITS  KEMOVAT.  FHDM  PtN  UNIIER  THAS-fO,  WITH  ITS  FIRST 
SBTTLEMENT  IN  XaV,  wrTH  THK  PLACE  THEN  GIVIN  TO  THE  BLrLDING 
OF  THK  aNCKSTRAT.  TRMPLK.  AND  TUT.  ALTAH  Tf)  THR  SPtRITS  OF  THK 
LAKD.      C0K»0UDATION  OP  ITS  FORTl^NES  BV  KEKO  V/is. 

'The  ancient  duke  Than-fft'  was  Ihe  granMfatlier  of  king  Win. 
and  was  canonized  by  ihc  duke  of  A'au  as  'Ving  Th^L'  As 
mencioncd  in  a  note  on  ji.  316,  he  waK  the  iirst  of  his  family  to 
settle  in  Aau,  removing  there  from  Tin,  the  sile  of  their  earlier 
Keltlement,  *lhe  country  about  the  A'Aii  and  ihe  A'lfti.' 

In  long  trains  ever  increasing  grow  the  gourds'. 
When  (our)  jaeople  first  sprang.  From  the  country 
about  the  JCAii  and  the  KH^,     The  ancient  duke 


'  See  tlie  account  of  the  battle  of  Mil  in  llic  third  Book  of  the 
fifth  Part  of  ihc  Shfi.  Shang-fO  was  one  of  WO's  principal  leaders 
and  counsellors,  his  'Grand-Master  Shang-f&'  in  the  next  sunza. 

^  As  a  gounl  grows  ami  citlcnils,  with  a  vast  develo[)m'ent  of  its 
tcndriis  and  leaves,  so  had  the  House  of  A'Su  increased 

*  These  were  two  rivers  in  the  territor)'  of  Pin^  whi(.'h  name  still 
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Than-fQ  Made  for  them  kiln-like  huts  and  caves, 
Ere  they  had  yet  any  liouses '. 

The  ancient  duke  Than-fii  Came  in  the  morning, 
galloping  his  horses,  Along  the  banks  of  the  western 
rivers.  To  the  foot  of  mount  Kh\  ^ ;  And  there  he 
and  the  lady  Alang''  Came  and  together  looked 
out  for  a  site. 

The  plain  of  K^\x  looked  beautiful  and  rich, 
Witli  its  violets,  and  sowthislles  (sweet)  as  dump- 
lings. There  he  began  by  consulting  (with  his 
followers) ;  There  he  singed  the  tortoise-shell,  (and 
divined).  The  responses  were  there  to  stay  and 
then  ;     And  they  proceeded  there  to  build  *. 

He  encouraged  the  people,  and  settled  them ; 
Here  on  the  left,  there  on  the  risrhi.  He  divided 
the  ground,  and  subdivided  it ;  He  dug  the  ditches  ; 
he  defined  the  acres.  From  the  east  to  the  west, 
There  was  nothing  which  he  did  not  take  in  hand  '. 


remains  in  ihc  small  dcpanment  of  Pin  AiSu.  in  Shcn-hsi.  The 
A^Q  flows  into  the  Lt>,  and  the  Kh\  into  the  Wei. 

'  According  to  iliis  ode  then,  up  10  ihe  lime  of  Thati-ffl,  the 
A^u  people  had  only  had  the  dwellings  here  described;  but  this 
is  not  easily  reconciled  vkiih  other  accounts,  or  even  with  other 
stanzas  of  thiit  piece. 

'  See  a  graphic  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
migraiion  look  place,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  second  Part 
of  the  first  Boolt  of  Mcncius,  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
ancient  duke, 

'  This  lady  is  known  as  Thii-Wang,  the  worthy  predecessor  of 
ThAi-fiAn. 

*  This  stanza  liss  reference  to  the  choice — by  council  and 
divination — of  ■  site  for  what  should  be  the  chief  town  of  the 
new  setUement. 

*  This  stanza  describes  the  general  arranj^emcnts  for  the 
occupancy  and  cultivation  of  the  plain  of  A3u,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  [)eople  over  it. 
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He  called  his  Superintendent  of  Works;  He 
called  his  Minister  of  Instruction  ;  And  charged 
them  with  the  rearing  of  the  houses.  With  the 
line  they  made  everything  straight ;  They  bound 
the  frame-boards  tight,  so  that  they  should  rise 
regularly:  Uprose  the  ancestral  temple  in  its 
solemn  grandeur '. 

Crowds  brought  the  earth  in  Ijaskets;  They 
threw  it  with  shouts  into  the  frames ;  They  beat 
it  with  respon.sive  blows.  They  pared  the  walls 
repeatedly,  till  they  sounded  strong.  Five  thou- 
sand cubits  of  them  arose  together,  So  that  the 
roll  of  the  great  drums  did  not  overpower  (the 
noise  of  tlie  builders)  -. 

They  reared  the  outer  gate  (of  the  palace).  Which 
rose  in  lofty  state.  They  set  up  the  gate  of  au- 
dience, Which  rose  severe  and  exact.  They  reared 
the  great  altar  to  the  spirits  of  the  land,  Frotn 
which  all  great  movements  should  proceed  '. 


*  This  sta.nza  describes  the  prepanuioiis  and  processes  Tor 
erecting  tlic  buildings  of  llie  new  ciiy.  The  whole  took  place 
under  thv:  dircciion  of  two  officers,  in  whom  we  have  tlic  genu 
probably  of  llic  Six  Ilc-aiis  of  ilif  Boards  or  l)c|Kir!!iicnts,  whose 
funclinr.";  art-  dcscrit^d  in  ilie  Shd  and  the  Official  Book  of  A'iiu. 
The  nnatcrials  of  the  buildings  were  carih  and  lime  pounded 
together  in  frames,  as  is  stiU  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  'Ilie  first  Rrent  building  taken  in  hand  was  ihe  ancestral 
temple.  Than-fli  would  make  a  home  for  ihe  spirits  of  his  fathers, 
before  he  made  one  for  himself.  However  iinperfecily  directed, 
the  religious  feeling  asserted  the  supremacy  which  it  ought  to 
possess. 

'  The  busilc  and  order  of  tlie  building  alt  over  the  city  is  here 
graphically  set  forth. 

•  Than-fd  was  now  at  leisure  lo  build  the  palace  for  himself, 
which  a]i]tearB  lo  have  been  not  a  very  large  building,  though  the 
Chinese  names  of  its  ^tcs  ace  tho&e  lieloaging  to  the  two  which 
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Thus  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  rage 
of  his  foes'.  He  did  not  let  fall  his  own  fame. 
The  oaks  and  the  buckthorns  were  iQjradually) 
thinned,  And  roads  for  travellers  were  opened. 
The  hordes  of  the  Khw5n  disappeared.  Startled 
and  panting. 

(The  chiefs  o()  Yii  and  Zul  *  were  brought  to  an 
agreement  By  king  WSn's  stimulating  their  natural 
virtue.  Then,  I  may  say,  some  came  to  him,  pre- 
viously not  knowing  him ;  Some,  drawn  the  last 
by  the  first ;  Some,  drawn  by  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses; And  some  by  his  defence  (of  the  weak) 
from  insult 


were  peculiar  lo  the  palaces  of  i!ie  kinjis  of  JCSu  in  the  subsequent 
times  of  the  liytubly.  (Jutfridc  ilic  palace  were  ihc  alurs  appro* 
priale  lo  the  spirits  of  Ibe  four  quarters  of  the  land,  tlie  'great* 
or  royal  aliar  being  peculiar  lo  the  Ictngii.  ihoufch  the  one  built  by 
Than-ffi  is  here  so  named.  All  great  undertakings,  and  such  as 
required  the  co-opcration  of  ail  the  people,  were  preceded  by  i 
solemn  Mchficc  al  this  ahar. 

'  Referring  lo  Than-fO's  relations  witli  the  wild  hordes,  described 
by  Mencius,  and  which  obliged  him  10  leave  Pin.  As  llie  new 
settlement  in  Ji*au  grew,  ihey  did  not  dart  lo  irouWc  it. 

*  The  poci  passes  on  here  to  the  time  of  king  Win.  The  story  of 
Uie  ctiiefs  of  YU  and  Zui  (two  states  on  ihc  east  of  the  Ko)  is  this : — 
They  bad  a  quarrel  about  a  strip  of  territory,  to  which  each  of  tbcm 
laid  claim.  Going  to  lay  their  dispute  before  the  loril  of  .^u,  as  soon 
as  ibcy  entered  his  territory,  they  saw  the  ploughers  readily  yielding 
the  furrow,  and  travellers  yielding  the  path,  while  men  and  women 
avoided  one  another  on  the  road,  and  old  people  had  no  burdens 
10  carry.  At  his  court,  they  beheld  the  officers  of  each  inferior 
grade  giving  place  to  those  above  them.  They  became  ashamed 
of  Iheir  own  (juarrcl,  agreed  to  tet  rhe  disputed  ground  be  an  open 
territory,  and  withdrew  without  presuming  to  appear  before  Win. 
When  tliis  aifair  was  noised  abroad,  more  than  forty  states,  it 
is  baid,  tendered  tlieir  submission  to  Alu. 
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Ode  4,  Stanzas  1  and  2.     The  Yt  Pho. 

U«  niAlSE  ur  KIXG  W.\K,  CKLEBRATIKC  HIS  INFLV£NCE,  mC.MTT  IN  THE 
TEMPLE  SERVICK,  ACTIVITY,  AND  CAPACTTY  TO  RULK. 

Abundant  is  the  growth  of  the  buckthorn  and 
shrubby  trees,  Supplying  firewood ;  yea,  stores  of 
it".  Elegant  and  dignified  was  our  prince  and  king; 
On  the  left  and  the  right  they  hastened  to  him. 

Elegant  and  dignified  was  our  prince  and  king: 
On  his  left  and  his  right  they  bore  their  half- 
mace  (libation-cups)-:— They  bore  them  with  solemn 
gravity.     As  beseemed  such  eminent  ofiRcers. 

Ode  5.     The  Han  LO. 

in  pratsk  of  thk  viutue  of  king  wan,  slxsseu  bv  his  ancestors, 
and  raised  to  the  hlcft£st  dignity  without  skeukg  of  his 

OWN. 

Look  at  the  foot  of  the  Han"^,  How  abundantly 
grow  the  hazel  and  arrow-thorn*.  Easy  and  self- 
possessed  was  our  prince,  In  his  pursuit  of  dignity 
(still)  easy  and  self-possessed- 

Massive  is  that  libation-cup  of  jade,    With  the 


'  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these  allusive 
lines  and  the  rest  of  the  piece. 

*  Here  we  have  the  lord  of  Anu  in  hin  ancestral  temple,  assisted 
by  bis  minister!)  or  great  ofliccrs  in  pouring  out  the  libations  to  the 
spirits  of  the  deparled.  The  libation-cup  was  fitted  with  a  handle 
of  jade,  that  uiicd  bj-  (he  king  having  a  complete  kwei,  the  obelisk- 
like symbol  of  rank,  while  the  cups  used  by  a  minister  had  for  a 
handle  only  half  a  kwei, 

'  Where  mouni  Han  was  cannot  now  be  determined. 

*  As  the  foot  of  ihe  hill  was  Tavourable  to  vegetable  growth, 
Bo  were  king  WS.n's  natural  qualities  to  his  distlactiun  and 
advancement. 
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yellow  liquid  sparkling  in  it '.  Easj-  and  self-pos- 
sessed was  our  prince,  The  fit  recipient  of  blessing 
and  dignity. 

The  hawk  fties  up  to  heaven.  The  fishes  leap 
in  the  deep*.  Easy  and  self-possessed  was  our 
prince  :^Did  he  not  exert  an  influence  on  men  ? 

His  clear  spirits  were  in  the  vessels;  His  red 
bull  was  ready  ^; — To  offer,  to  sacrifice,  To  increase 
his  bright  happinetss. 

Thick  grow  the  oaks  and  the  buckthorn,  Which 
the  people  use  for  fuel  *.  Easy  and  self-possessed 
was  our  prince.  Cheered  and  encouraged  by  the 
spirits  *. 

Luxuriant  are  the  dolichos  and  other  creepers, 
Clinging  to  the  branches  and  stems.  Easy  and  self- 
possessed  was  our  prince,  Seeking  for  happiness 
by  no  crooked  ways. 

Ode  6.    The  Sze  /CXi. 

THt  VIKTtTE  OF  wJs,  WITH  HIS  nUAJ,  PIETV  AND  CONSTANT  RWERFNCS, 
AND  THEIR  WOSUEKrUL  EFFFCTS.  THE  KXCBU.rarT  CHARACTER  OF 
HtS  HOIUP.R  AKD   WJPB. 

Pure  and  reverent  was  ThAi  Z&n^,     The  mother 
of  king  Wan.     Loving  was  she  to  JCAn  Alang'; — 

'  As  a  cup  of  such  quality  was  the  proper  recepJacIc  for  Uie 
yellovr,  herb- Flavoured  spirits,  so  was  the  cbaracier  o(  Win  such 
that  all  hle&sing  must  accrue  to  him. 

'  It  is  the  nature  of  the  hawk  to  &y  and  of  fishes  to  svim.  and  ao 
there  went  out  an  ioHut^oce  from  Win  unconsciously  to  himself. 

*  Red,  we  liave  Ken,  was  the  proper  coiour  for  victims  in  the 
ftnoesiral  temple  of  JTiu. 

*  As  It  was  catunii  for  the  people  to  take  the  wood  and  use  it. 
BO  it  was  naiuiai  for  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  and  spiritual 
bungs  generally,  10  Ness  king  Win. 

•  Tliij  irSn  is  cclcbratciJ,  aliovc,  in  the  second  ode. 

•  Ji^u  ATtani;  is  '  the  kidy  Alang'  of  ode  3,  the  wife  of  Than-Hl  or 

C  C  2 
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A  wife  becoming  the  House  of  Aau.  Thdi  Sze  ' 
inherited  her  excellent  fame,  And  from  her  came 
a  hundred  sons-. 

He  conformed  to  the  example  of  his  ancestors, 
And  their  spirits  had  no  occasion  for  complaint. 
Their  spirits  had  no  occasion  for  dis  atisfaction  : 
And  his  example  acted  on  his  wife,  Extended  to 
his  brethren,  And  was  felt  by  all  the  clans  and 
states. 

Full  of  harmony  was  he  in  his  palace;  Full  of 
reverence  in  the  ancestral  temple.  Unseen  (by 
men),  he  still  felt  that  he  was  under  inspection": 
UnwearietHy  he  maintained  his  virtue. 

Though  he  could  not  prevent  (some)  great  calami- 
ties, His  brightness  and  magnanimity  were  without 
stain.  Wiihoiit  previous  instruction  he  did  what 
■was  right;  Without  admonition  he  went  on  (in  the 
path  of  goodness). 

So,  grown  up  men  became  virtuous  (through  him). 
And  young  men  made  (constant)  attainments.  (Our) 
ancient  prince  never  felt  weariness,  And  from  him 
were  the  fame  and  eminence  of  his  officers. 


king  ThSi,  who  came  wUli  liim  from  Pin.  She  is  here  ciilled  A'iu, 
as  having  married  the  lord  of  A'Su. 

'  Thili  Sze,  (lie  wife  cf  WSn.  we  are  lold  in  ode  2,  was  from  ihc 
sUle  of  Hsiii.  'I'hc  burname  Sze  stiovt'^  lliat  iia  lordii  rnusl  have 
been  descended  from  the  Greai  Yo, 

'  We  are  noi  to  suppose  thai  ThSi  Sze  liail  herself  a  hundred 
sons.  She  had  ten,  and  her  freedom  from  jealousy  &o  encouraged 
the  fruitfulncfss  of  the  harem,  that  ali  the  sons  born  in  it  axe 
ascribed  to  her. 

'  Where  there  was  no  human  eye  to  observe  him,  W3n  still 
fell  titat  he  was  open  lo  the  tb»ervatioR  of  spirilual  beings. 
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Ode  7.     The  Hwang  I. 

SHOWING  THB  RISK  OF  THR  HOUSE  OP  frlv  TO  THE  SOVERCIGNTV  OF  TIIB 
K1N«;doM  through  the  yAVOUK  OF  fiOD.  THK  ACHIE\EMENTS  OF 
EINas   TKaI   and   fit,    AMI    KSPKCIAI.IY   OF   KlyO    VfA.lt- 

Great  is  God,  Beholding  this  lower  world  in 
majesty.  He  surveyed  the  four  quarters  (of  the 
kingdom),  Seeking  for  some  one  to  give  establish- 
ment to  the  people.  Those  two  earlier  dynasties ' 
Had  failed  to  satisfy  him  with  their  government; 
So,  throughout  the  various  states,  He  sought  and 
considered  For  one  on  whom  he  might  confer  the 
rule.  Hating  all  the  great  states,  He  turned  his 
kind  regards  on  the  west,  And  there  gave  a  settle- 
ment (to  king  Thdi). 

(King  Thai)  raised  up  and  removed  The  dead 
trunks  and  the  fallen  trees.  He  dressed  and  regu- 
lated The  bushy  clumps  and  the  (tangled)  rows. 
He  openetl  up  and  cleared  The  tamarisk  trees  and 
the  stave  trees.  He  hewed  and  thinned  The  moun- 
tain mulberry  trees.  God  having  brought  about 
the  removal  thither  of  this  intelligent  ruler,  The 
Kwan  hordes  fled  away'.  Heaven  Had  raised  up 
a  helpmeet  for  him,  And  the  appointment  he  had 
received  was  made  sure. 

God  surveyed  the  hills,  Where  the  oaks  and  the 
buckthorn  were  thinned,  And  paths  made  through 
the  firs  and  cypresses.     God,  who  had  raised  th« 


'  Those  of  Hsi&  and  Shang. 

'  The  same  as  'ihe  hordes  of  the  Khwin'  in  ode  3.  Mr.T.  W. 
KinRsmill  says  that  'Kwan'  here  should  be  'Chun,'  and  charges 
the  iranslitcralion  Kwan  wiih  error  (journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  April,  i8;8).  He  had  not  consulted  his  dictionary  for 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  chancier. 
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State,  raised  up  a  proper  ruler  *  for  it, — From  the 
time  of  ThAi-po  and  king  A'i  (this  was  done) '. 
Now  this  king  K\  In  his  heart  was  full  of  brotherly 
duty.  Full  of  duty  to  his  elder  brother,  He  gave 
himself  the  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  (of  the 
country),  And  secured  to  him  the  jjlory  <of  his  act)  *. 
He  accepted  his  dignity  and  did  not  lose  it.  And 
[ere  long  his  family)  possessed  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  king  A'I  Was  gifted  by  God  with  the  power 
of  judgment.  So  that  th.e  fame  of  his  virtue  silently 
grew.  His  virttie  was  highly  intelligent, — Highly 
intelligent,  and  of  rare  discrimination  ;  Able  to  lead, 
able  to  rule,  To  rule  over  this  great  country; 
Rendering  a  cordial  submission,  efiecting  a  cordial 
union*.    When  (the  sway)  came  to  king  WSn,    His 


'  King  Win  is  'the  proper  ruler'  intended  here,  and  the  next 
line  intimutes  that  ihU  was  determined  before  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  liis  hfcoming  the  rulicr  even  of  Ihc  territory  of  Aau ; — 
another  instance  of  the  foreseeing  providence  ascribed  lo  God. 
Thli-po  was  the  eldest  son  of  king  Th^,  and  king  A1  was, 
perhaps,  only  the  ihird.  The  successioti  oogfit  lo  have  come  to 
ThSi-po;  but  be,  seeing  the  sage  virtues  of  A'Aang  (afterwards 
king  W^n),  the  son  of  A't,  and  ^.eeing  also  that  king  Thdi  wa.s 
anxious  that  this  boy  should  uUimalely  become  ruler  of  A'au, 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  Aau  altogether,  and  left  the  slate  CO 
A'f  nnd  his  Fon.  Pec  the  remark  of  Confucius  on  ThSi-po's 
conduct,  in  the  Analects,  VllI,  i. 

•  The  lines  from  six  to  (en  speak  of  king  JC\  in  his  relation  to 
his  elder  brother.  He  accepted  Tbii-pfj'a  act  without  any  failure 
of  his  own  duty  to  him,  and  by  his  own  imprDvemeni  iif  it,  made 
his  brother  tnore  glorious  through  it.  His  feeling  of  brotherly 
duty  was  simply  the  natural  instinct  of  his  heart.  Having  accepted 
the  act,  it  only  made  him  ihe  more  anxious  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  state,  and  thus  he  made  his  brother  more  glorious  by  show- 
ing what  advantages  accrited  from  his  resignation  and  withdrawal 
from  A'au. 

*  This  line  refers  to  KYi  maintenance  of  his  ovn  loyal  duEjr 
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virtue  left  nothing  to  be  dissatisfied  witli,  He  re- 
ceived tlie  blessing  of  God,  And  it  was  extended 
to  his  descendants. 

God  said  to  king  WSn ',  *  Be  not  like  tliose  who 
reject  this  and  cling  to  that;  Be  not  like  those  who 
are  ruled  by  their  likings  and  desires;'  So  he  grandly 
ascended  before  others  to  the  height  (of  virtue).  The 
people  of  Mt*  were  disobedient,  Daring  to  oppose 
our  great  countr)-.  And  invaded  Yuan,  marching  to 
Kllng^  The  king  rose,  majestic  in  his  wrath  ;  He 
marshalled  his  troops.  To  stop  the  invading  foes ; 
To  consolidate  the  prosperity  of  AUu;  To  meet 
the  expectations  of  all  under  heaven. 

He  remained  quietly  in  the  capital.  But  (his 
troops)  went  on  from  the  borders  of  YOan.  They 
ascendtid  our  lofty  ridges.  And  {the  enemy)  arrayed 
no  forces  on  our  hills,  On  our  hills,  small  or  large, 
Nor  drank  at  our  springs,  Our  springs  or  our 
pools.  He  then  determined  the  finest  of  the  plains. 
And  settled  on  the  south  of  A7/I  *.    On  the  banks  of 


to  the  dyna&ij  of  Sbang,  and  bis  making  all  the  stales  under  his 
presidency  loynl  also. 

'  The  statement  that  'God  spake  to  kin;?  Win,'  repeated  in 
stanza  7,  %*cxcs  ilic  Chinese  critics,  and  ihey  find  in  it  simply 
an  intimation  that  WJln's  conduct  vras  '  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Heaven.'  I  am  not  prepared  to  object  to  thai  view  of 
the  meaning:  hut  it  h  plain  thai  the  writer,  in  gpivin^  such  a  form 
to  his  roeaning,  must  have  conceived  of  God  as  a  persona.)  lieiog, 
knowing  men's  hca.rts,  and  able  to  inducnce  them. 

*  Mt  or  i^Ii-hsU  was  a  state  in  the  present  Alng-ning  A'flu,  of 
Pbing-Uang  departmeni,  Kan-su. 

*  YUaa  was  a  stale  adjacent  to  Mt, — the  present  JCiag  fCia, 
and  Kurg  must  have  been  a  place  or  district  in  it, 

*  Vk'^n,  it  appears,  maile  now  a  small  chaii;;e  in  the  site  of  his 
capilnl,  but  did  not  move  to  k'iog,  where  he  finally  settled. 
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the  Wei,  The  centre  of  ai!  the  states,  The  resort 
of  the  lower  people. 

God  said  to  king  Win,  '  I  am  pleased  with  your 
intelligent  virtue,  Not  loudly  proclaimed  nor  pour- 
trayed,  Without  extravagance  or  changeableness. 
Without  consciousness  of  effort  on  your  part.  In 
accordance  with  the  pattern  of  God.'  God  said  to 
king  WSn,  '  Take  measures  against  the  country  of 
your  foes.  Along  with  your  brethren,  Get  ready 
your  scaiing  ladders,  And  your  engines  of  onfall 
and  assault,     To  attack  the  walls  of  A7/ung '.' 

The  engines  of  onfall  and  assault  were  (at  first  J 
gently  plied,  Against  the  walls  of  A'^ung  high  and 
great;  Captives  for  the  question  were  brought 
in,  one  after  another;  The  left  ears  (of  the  slain) 
were  taken  leisurely*.  He  had  sacrificed  to  God 
and  to  the  Father  of  War  ^,    Thus  seeking  to  induce 

'  JTAung  was  a  state,  in  the  present  district  of  Hfl,  department 
Hsi-an,  Shcn-hst.  His  conquest  nf  AVinng  was  an  important 
even:  in  ihc  history  of  king  Win.  He  moved  his  capilal  to  it, 
advancing  so  much  farther  towards  the  east,  nearer  to  the  domain 
of  Shani?.  According  to  Sze-mS  A'Aien  the  marquis  of  A'Aung 
had  slandered  the  lord  of  A'Au,  who  was  president  of  ihe  states 
of  the  west,  to  A'du-hsin,  tlie  king  of  Shang,  and  our  hero  was 
put  in  prison.  His  friends  succeeded  in  cCTecting  his  deliverance 
by  means  of  various  gifts  to  the  tyrant,  and  he  vra.s  reinstated 
in  the  we^t  with  more  than  his  former  power.  Three  years  aflcr- 
vards  he  attacked  the  marquis  of  A'^ung. 

*  So  far  llic  siege  was  proaecUled  slowly  and,  80  to  say,  tenderly. 
Win  hoping  ihut  the  enemy  would  be  induced  to  surrender  with- 
out great  gaciiftce  cf  life. 

*  The  Bacrifice  to  God  had  been  offered  in  A'au,  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  expedition  ;  that  to  the  Father  of  War,  on  the 
army's  arriving  at  the  iMirders  of  A'Aung.  We  can  hardly  tell  who 
is  intended  by  llic  Father  of  War.  A'fl  Us!  and  others  would 
require  the  plural  'Fathers,'  saying  the  sacrifice  was  to  Hwang  Ti 
and  A'Aih  Y6,  who  arc  found  engaged  in  hosiilities  far  back  in  the 
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submission,  And  throughout  the  region  none  had 
dared  to  insult  him.  The  engines  of  onfall  and 
assault  were  (then)  vigorously  plied,  Against  the 
walls  of  A'^ung  very  strong.  He  attacked  it,  and 
let  loose  all  his  forces;  He  extinguished  (its  sacri- 
fices)', and  made  an  end  of  its  existence;  And 
throughout  the  kingdom  none  dared  to  oppose  him. 

OiiE  9.     The  HsiA  WO. 

IK  PRAISE  or  KWQ  wC,  WALKING  I.V  THE  WAYS  OP  HIS  FOKEFATHERS, 
ANIt  BY  HIS  nUAL  MITT  SECOItlNC  TKS  TttROIOt  TO  HIKSZLT  AND 
HIS   l-OSTERITT. 

Successors  tread  in  the  stops  (of  their  predecessors) 
in  our  A'au.  For  generations  there  had  been  wise 
kings ;  The  three  sovereigns  were  in  heaven ' ; 
And  king  (\Vi1)  was  their  worthy  successor  in  his 
capital  ^ 

King  (Wft)  was  their  worthy  successor  in  his 
capital.  Rousing  himself  to  seek  for  the  hereditary 
virtue,    Always  striving  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 

mythical  period  of  Chmese  hisiory.  But  KMh  Yd  appears  as  a 
rebel,  or  opposed  to  the  One  man  in  all  llic  country  who  was  ihcii 
fit  to  rule.  It  is  dinTicult  10  imagine  how  ihey  could  be  associated, 
ami  sacrificed  together. 

'  The  extinction  of  ils  sacrifices  was  the  final  act  in  the  exlinc- 
lion  of  a  state.  Any  mcml>cr!>  of  its  ruling  House  who  might 
survive  could  no  longer  sacrifice  to  lh«r  ancestors  as  having  been 
men  of  princely  dignity.  The  family  was  reduced  to  the  ranks 
of  the  people. 

*  'The  three  sovereigns,"  or  'wise  kings,'  are  to  be  understood 
of  the  three  celebrated  in  ode  7. — TTiAi,  A1,  and  Win.  Wc  are 
thus  obliged,  with  all  Chinese  scholar*;,  to  understand  (his  ode 
of  king  Wfl.  The  statement  thai  •  the  three  kings  were  in  heaven ' 
is  very  express. 

•  The  capital  here  is  Hio,  to  which  Wfl  removed  in  b.c.  1134, 
the  year  after  his  fathers  dralh.  It  was  on  the  cast  of  the  river 
F&ng,  and  only  about  eight  miles  from  Win's  capital  of  Flng. 
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will  (of  Heaven) ;  And  thus  he  secured  the  con- 
fidence due  to  a  king. 

He  secured  the  confidence  due  to  a  king.  And 
became  the  pattern  of  all  below  him.  Ever  thinking 
how  to  be  filial.  Hi.s  filial  mind  was  the  model 
(which  he  supplied). 

Men  loved  him,  the  One  man,  And  responded 
(to  his  example)  with  a  docile  virtue.  Ever  thinking 
how  to  be  filial,  He  brilliantly  continued  the  doings 
(of  his  fathers). 

Brilliantly  !  and  his  posterity,  Continuing  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  their  forefathers,  For  myriads  of 
years,     Will  receive  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

They  will  receive  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  And 
from  the  four  quarters  (of  the  kingdom)  will 
felicitations  come  to  them.  For  myriads  of  years 
Will  there  not  be  their  helpers  ? 

Ode  10.    The  Wan  Wang  yO  ShXng. 

TMK  PRAISE  OK  KrNfiS  WAX  AND  wO: — HOW  THK  FOBWER  DISPLAVET)  KIS 
MILITARY    PROWESS    0\LV   TO    -iKCIj'RE    Till!   TRANOt'ILf-lTY    OK   THE 

pkdplr;  akd  how  the  latter,  m  accordance  with  the  results 

OF  DIVIKAHON,  ENTERED  LV  HIS  KKW  C.^FITAL  OF  HJlO,  INTO  THK 
SOVKRSIGNTY  of  the  kingdom  with  the  SINCERE  GOOD  WILL  OP 
ALL  TUB  PROPLE. 

King  W3n  is  famous;  Yea.  he  is  very  famous. 
What  he  sought  was  the  repose  (of  the  people) ; 
What  he  saw  was  the  completion  (of  his  work).  A 
sovereign  true  was  king  WSn  ! 

King  W5n  received  the  appointment  (from  Hea- 
ven). And  achieved  his  martial  success.  Having 
overthrown  AV/img'  He  fixed  his  (capital)  city  in 
FSjig  K     A  sovereign,  true  was  king  WAn  ! 

'  As  rcialcU  in  ode  7. 

'  Fang  had,  probably,  been  the  capital  of  A'^ung,  and  W^ 
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He  repaired  the  walls  along  the  (old)  moat.  His 
establishing  himself  in  Fiing  was  according  to  (the 
pattern  of  his  forefathers).  It  was  not  thai  he  was 
in  haste  to  gratify  his  wishes;— It  was  to  show  the 
filial  duly  that  had  come  down  to  him.  A  sovereign 
true  was  the  royal  prince ! 

His  royal  merit  was  brightly  displayed  By  those 
walls  of  FSiig.  There  were  collected  {the  sj-mpathles 
of  the  people  of)  the  four  quarters.  Who  regarded 
the  royal  prince  as  their  protector.  A  sovereign 
true  was  the  royal  prince! 

The  Fang-water  flowed  on  to  the  east  (of  the 
city),  Through  the  meritorious  labour  of  Yil.  There 
were  collected  (the  sympathies  of  the  people  of)  the 
four  quarters,  Who  would  have  the  great  king  as 
their  ruler.     A  sovereign  true  was  the  great  king' ! 

In  the  capital  of  H&o  he  built  his  hail  with  Its 
circlet  of  water  ^  From  the  west  to  the  east.  From 
the  south  to  the  north.  There  was  not  a  thought 
but  did  him  homage.  A  sovereign  true  was  the 
great  king  \ 

He  examined  and  divined,  did  the  king.  About 
settling  in  the  capital  of  HAo.  The  tortoise-shell 
decided  the  site'.  And  king  Wfl  completed  the 
city.     A  sovereign  true  was  king  WCil 


removed  lo  it,  simply  making  the  necessary'  repairs  and  alterations. 
This  explains  how  we  lin<1  nothin};  aboui  the  divinations  wliicli 
should  have  precedi-d  so  imponani  3  step  as  the  founding  of 
a  new  capiul. 

*  The  writer  has  passed  on  to  WO,  who  did  actually  become 
king. 

•  See  on  the  lliird  of  the  Praise  Odes  of  Lfl  in  Part  IV. 

■  Hao  was  buih  bj-  Wfl,  and  licncc  wc  have  the  account  of  his 
divining  about  the  site  and  ihc  undertaking. 
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By  the  F5ng-water  grows  the  white  millet^; — 
Did  not  king  Wu  show  wisdom  in  his  employ- 
ment of  officers  ?  He  would  leave  his  plans  to  his 
descendants,  And  secure  comfort  and  support  to 
his  son.     A  sovereign  true  was  king  WO! 


The  Second  Decade,  or  that  of  ShSng  Win. 
.    Ode  1.    The  ShAng  Min. 

TIIE  LECKSB  OF  HAU-ifl:— HIS  CONCEPTIOK;  HIS  DtRTH  ;  THE  PESILS 
OF  HIS  LN'KANCV  ;  HIS  ROYlSIl  UABt'l'S  QV  AmUClXTL'BE  ;  HIS  Sl'BSX- 
QUEXr   HKIKOUS   AND   TEACHI>'G    OH    AGKtCULTLKB  ;    HIS   KuHNDrNG 

or  critTAiN  SACRincps;  and  thk  hon'oubs  or  SACRince  paid  to 

HIH    BV    THK   HOOSB    OF    kXv. 

Of  HSu-^  ihere  is  some  notice  on  the  tenth  ode  of  the  first 
(lecade  of  the  Sacrificial  Odes  of  Aau.  To  him  the  kings  of 
K?M  iract'J  their  Imcagc.  Of  Alang  VUan,  his  mother,  our 
knowlctJgf  is  very  scanty.  It  is  said  ihac  she  w.is  a  daughter 
of  the  House  of  Thai,  which  traced  its  lineage  up  to  Shin-nung 
in  prEuhistoric  times.  From  the  first  stanza  of  this  piece  it 
appears  that  she  was  marneii,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time 
without  having  any  child.  But  who  her  husband  w:is  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  As  the  A*iu  surname  was  A't, 
he  must  haw  been  one  of  tlie  dcscendnnis  of  Hwang  T\. 

The  first  birth  of  (our)  people '  Was  from  Alang 
YUan.  How  did  she  give  birth  to  (our)  people? 
She  had  presented  a  pure  offering  and  sacrificed  ^ 


'  '  The  white  millel,'  a  valuable  species,  grown  near  the  Fing, 
suggests  lo  the  writer  the  Idea  of  all  the  men  of  ability  whom  Wtl 
collected  aruund  him. 

*  Our  'people*  is  of  course  the  people  of  A'au.  The  whole 
piece  is  about  the  individual  from  whom  the  House  of  A'iu  sprang, 
of  which  were  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  so  called. 

*  To  whom  Alang  YUan  sacrificed  and  prayed  we  arc  not  told, 
but  I  receive  the  impression  that  it  was  to  God, — sec  the  next 
stanza, — and  thai  she  did  so  all  alone  with  the  special  object  which 
is  raenUoQeJ. 
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That  her  childlessness  might  be  taken  away.  She 
then  trod  on  a  toe-print  made  by  God,  and  was 
moved  ',  In  the  large  place  where  she  rested.  She 
became  pregnant ;  she  dwelt  retired ;  She  gave 
birth  to.  and  nourished  (a  son),    Who  was  HAu-M. 

When  she  had  fulfiUed  her  months.  Her  first- 
bom  son  (came  forth)  like  a  lamb.  There  was  no 
bursting,  nor  rending,  No  injury,  no  hurt ;  Show- 
ing how  wonderful  he  would  be.  Did  not  God  give 
her  the  comfort?  Mad  he  not  accepted  her  pure 
offering  and  sacrifice.  So  that  thus  easily  she 
brouglit  forth  her  son  ? 

He  was  placed  in  a  narrow  lane.  But  the  sheep 
and  oxen  protected  him  with  loving  care^.  He  was 
placed  in  a  wide  forest,  Wlierc  lie  was  met  with  by 
the  wood-cutters.  He  was  placed  on  the  cold  ice. 
And  a  bird  screened  and  supported  him  with  its 
wings.  When  the  bird  went  away,  H5u-/'l  began 
to  wail.  His  cry  was  long  and  ]oud.  So  that  his 
voice  filled  the  whole  way  K 


I 


'  The  *  toe-prim  made  by  God '  has  occasioned  much  speculation 
of  the  critics.  We  may  »niply  draw  the  conclusion  iliat  the  poet 
meant  to  have  his  readers  believe  with  him  that  the  conception  of 
liis  hero  was  supernatural.  Wc  saw  in  the  third  of  (he  Sacrificial 
Odes  of  Shang  th.ii  there  was  also  a  le^^end  assigning  a  prc(er- 
natural  binh  10  the  fattier  of  the  House  of  Shatig. 

'  It  docs  not  appear  fiora  the  ode  ulio  exposed  the  infant  lo 
these  various  j)enls;  nor  did  Ciiinese  iradiiion  ever  fashion  any 

L&ioiy  on  llic  aubjtcL  Mao  makes  the  exposure  to  have  been  made 
by  JCnag  VUaii's  husband,  dissatisfied  with  what  had  taken  place; 
Aling,  by  the  moiher  hcricif,  to  show  the  more  the  wonderful 
character  of  her  child.  Readers  will  comiare  the  accounts  with 
the  Koman  legends  about  Komulus  and  Remus,  their  moiher  and 
her  father ;  but  the  two  legends  differ  according  to  the  different 
characters  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman  peoples. 
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WHien  he  was  able  to  crawl.  He  looked  majestic 
and  intelligent.  When  he  was  able  to  feed  himself. 
He  fell  to  planting  beans.  The  beans  grew  luxu- 
riantly; His  rows  of  paddy  shoe  up  beautifully; 
His  hemp  and  wheat  grew  strong  and  close;  His 
gourds  yielded  abiindaiitly. 

The  husbandry  of  Hdu-^  Proceeded  on  the  plan 
of  helping  (the  growth).  Having  cleared  away  the 
thick  grass,  He  sowed  the  ground  with  the  yellow 
cereals.  He  managed  the  living  grain,  till  it  was 
ready  to  burst;  Then  he  used  it  as  seed,  and  it 
sprang  up;  It  grew  and  came  into  ear;  It  became 
strong  and  good;  It  hung  down,  everj'  grain  com- 
plete ;    And  thus  he  was  appointed  lord  of  Thai  ^ 

He  gave  (his  people)  the  beautiful  grains: — The 
black  millet  and  the  double-kcmelled.  The  tall  red 
and  the  white.  They  planted  extensively  the  black 
and  the  double-kernelled.  Which  were  reaped  and 
stacked  on  the  ground.  They  planted  extensively 
the  tall  red  and  the  white,  Which  were  carried  on 
their  shoulders  and  backs,  Home  for  the  sacrifices 
which  he  founded  ^ 

And  how  as  to  our  sacrifices  (continued  from  him)? 


'  HSu-jW's  mother,  we  have  seen,  was  a  princess  of  Th3.i,  in  the 
present  district  of  Wfi-kunp;.  KM^n  A'iSu,  Shen-hst.  This  may  have 
led  to  his  nppomtmeni  to  th»I  priiicipa.ljty.  aiid  ihe  transrerencf  of 
the  lordship  from  A"iangs  to  Afs.  Evidently  he  was  ap^iointed  lo 
thai  dignity  for  his  services  in  ihe  promouon  of  agriculture.  Still 
he  has  not  displaced  the  older  Sli2n-nung,  with  whom  on  his  father's 
side  he  had  a  coiiiiexion,  as  '  tlw  Father  of  llusbajidry.' 

'  This  is  not  to  bt  understood  of  sacrifice  in  general,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  tiuclt  thing  before  Hdu-^i ;  hut  of  the  sacrifire^i  of  the 
House  of  A'au, — those  in  the  ancestrul  temple  and  others, — which 
began  with  bim  as  its  great  anccslor.  ' 
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Some  hull  (the  grain);  some  lake  ii  from  the 
mortar  ;  Some  sift  it ;  some  tread  it.  It  ts  rattling 
in  the  dishes;  It  is  ilistilled,  and  the  steam  floats 
about.  We  consult ' ;  we  observe  the  rites  of  purl- 
tication  ;  We  take  southernwood  and  offer  it  with 
the  fat;  We  sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  spirit  of  tl\e 
path*;  We  offer  roast  flesh  and  broiled:— And 
thus  introduce  the  coming  year '. 

We  load  the  stands  with  the  offerings.  The  stands 
both  of  wood  and  of  earthtnware.  As  soon  as  the 
fragrance  ascends,  God,  well  pleased,  smells  the 
sweet  savour.  Fragrant  it  is,  and  in  its  due  season*. 
HAu-^l  founded  our  sacrifices,  And  no  one,  we 
presume,  has  given  occasion  for  blame  or  regret  in 
regard  to  them,     Down  to  the  present  day. 

Ode  2.     The  Hsin  Wei. 

a  ristal  odk.  cklfbr.stlng  some  enter  t.\  in  kent  given  bx  the 
king  to  his  kktatives,  wjth  the  trial  of  arckery  akter  the 

PEAST;     L'ELEBHATING     ESl'ECIALLV     THE     HONCIJR     DONE    ON    SL'CH 
OCCASIONS   TO    THE    MRU, 

This  ode  is  given  here,  becaasc  it  is  commonly  taken  as  a  prelude 
to  the  next.     A'd  Hsi  inleq}rets  il  of  the  Feast,  given  by  the 

'  That  is,  we  divine  about  the  day,  and  choose  Jhe  officers  to 
lake  i^ari  in  the  service. 

'  A  sacrifice  was  ofTered  to  the  spirit  of  the  road  on  commencing 
a  joamey,  and  we  see  here  that  it  was  oflTercd  also  in  connexion 
¥,ith  the  kinj^'s  (foing  lo  the  ancestral  temple  or  the  border  attar. 

*  It  does  not  appear  clearly  what  sacriQces  the  poet  had  in  view 
here.  I  think  they  must  be  alJ  those  in  which  the  kings  of  A'au 
appeared  as  the  principals  or  sacrificers.  The  concluding  line  is 
undertiiood  to  inlimatc  that  th<--  kings  were  not  to  forget  that  a  pros- 
perous agricuiLurc  was  itic  foundutiun  of  iheir  prosperity. 

*  In  this  stanza  wc  have  the  peculiar  honour  paid  to  H&u-^t  by 
his  descendants  at  one  of  the  great  Ixirder  sacrifices  to  God, — 'the 
same  to  which  the  last  ode  In  the  first  decade  of  the  Sacrilicial 
Odes  of  A'au  belongs. 
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king,  at  the  close  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  ancestral  temple,  to  the 
princes  of  his  own  surname.  'I'liere  are  ditliculties  in  ibe  inter- 
preiation  of  the  piece  on  this  view,  wliitli,  however,  is  lo  be 
preferred  lo  any  other. 

In  tliick  patches  are  those  rushes,  Springing  by 
the  way-side : — Let  not  the  cattle  and  sheep  trample 
them.  Anon  they  will  grow  up;  anon  they  will  be 
completely  formed,  With  their  leaves  soft  and 
glossy '.  Closely  related  are  brethren  ;  Let  none 
be  absent,  let  all  be  near.  For  some  there  are 
mats  spread  ;     For  some  there  are  given  stools  K 

The  mats  are  spread,  and  a  second  one  above ; 
The  stools  are  given,  and  there  are  plenty  of  ser- 
vants. (The  guests)  are  pledged,  and  they  pledge 
(the  host)  in  return ;  He  rinses  the  cups  (and  refills 
them,  but  the  guests)  put  them  down,  Sauces  and 
pickles  are  brought  in.  With  roasted  meat  and 
broiled.  Excellent  provisions  there  are  of  tripe  and 
palates  ;     With  singing  to  lutes,  and  with  drums. 

The  ornamented  bows  are  strong,  And  the  four 
arrows  are  all  balanced.  They  discharge  the  arrows, 
and  all  hit.  And  the  guests  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  skill.  The  ornamented  bows  are  drawn 
to  the  full,  And  the  arrows  are  grasped  in  the 
hand.     They  go  straight  to  the  mark  as  If  planted 


'  In  the  rushes  BTowng  up  densely  from  a  common  root  we 
have  ati  emblem  of  brothers  all  sprung-  from  the  same  ancestor; 
and  in  tlie  plutits  developing  so  find}',  when  preserved  from  in- 
Jury,  an  emblem  of  the  happy  fellowships  of  consanguinity,  when 
nothing  is  alEowed  to  interfere  with  mutual  confidence  and  good 
feeling. 

*  In  a  previous  note  I  have  said  that  chairs  and  tables  had  not 
come  into  use  in  those  early  times.  Guests  sat  and  feasts  were 
spread  on  mjts  on  lite  floor ;  for  the  aged,  however,  stools  weie 
placed  en  which  tlicy  could  lean  forward. 


in  it.     And  the  guests  are  arranged  according  to 
the  humble  propriety  of  tlieir  behaviour. 

The  distant  descendant  presides  over  the  feast ; 
His  sweet  spirits  are  strong.  He  fills  their  cups 
from  a  large  vase,  And  prays  for  the  hoary  old 
(among  his  guests) : — That  with  hoary  age  and 
wrinkled  back.  They  may  lead  on  one  another  (to 
virtue),  and  support  one  another  (in  it) ;  Tlut  so 
their  old  age  may  be  blessed,  And  their  bright 
happiness  ever  increased. 

Ode  3.     The  A1  3ur. 


RESPOXSIVE  TO  THE  LAST! — TBF  IWCLf-S  AKD  BRBTH8KX  OF  THE  Xisa 
EXPRESS  TlieiR  SEKSS  OP  HtS  KINDNESS,  AKJ)  THEIR  WISHES  FOR  HIS 
IIAPCINESS,  MOSTLY  IN  THE  WORDS  IN  WHICH  SHZ  I'ERSOKATORS  OF 
THE  DX1>AKTEU  ASCESTOKS  HAD  COKVKVF-D  THEIR  SA71SFACTI0K 
WITH  THE  SACRIFICK  OFFERRD  TO  TIIF-M,  A^■n  PROMISED  TO  UIM 
THEIR    lt[.F:sS[NG. 

You  have  made  us  drink  to  the  full  of  your  spirits ; 
You  have  satiated  us  with  your  kindness.  May  you 
enjoy,  O  our  lord,  myriads  of  years!  May  your 
bright  happiness  (ever)  be  increased  ! 

You  have  made  us  drink  to  the  full  of  your  spirits ; 
Your  viands  were  set  out  before  us.  May  you  enjoy, 
O  our  lord,  myriads  of  years!  May  your  bright 
intelligence  ever  be  increased ! 

May  your  bright  intelligence  become  perfect, 
High  and  brilliant,  leading  to  a  good  end !  That 
good  end  has  (now)  lis  be^'innlng  ; — The  personators 
of  your  ancestors  announced  it  in  their  blessing. 

Wliat  was  their  announcement  ?  '  (The  offerings) 
in  your  dishes  of  bamboo  and  wood  are  clean  and 
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fine.     Your  friends',  assisting  in  the  service,     Have 
done  their  part  with  reverent  demeanour. 

•  Your  reverent  demeanour  was  altogether  what 
the  occasion  required  ;  And  also  that  of  your  filial 
son'.  For  such  filial  piety,  continued  without  ceasing, 
There  will  ever  be  conferred  blessings  upon  you.' 

What  will  the  blessings  be  ?  '  That  along  the 
passages  of  your  palace,  You  shall  move  for  ten 
thousand  years,  And  there  will  be  granted  to  you 
for  ever  dignity  and  posterity.' 

How  as  to  your  posterity  ?  '  Heaven  invests  you 
with  your  dignity  ;  Yea,  for  ten  thousand  years. 
The  bright  appointment  is  attached  (to  your  line).' 

How  is  it  attached?  '  Tht^re  is  given  you  a 
heroic  wife.  There  is  given  you  a  heroic  wife,  And 
from  her  shall  come  the  (line  of)  descendants.' 

OoE  4.     The  HO  t. 

AK  ODE  APPKOPKUTS  TO  THE  FEAST  aiVTS  TO  THE  PSRSONATORS  OF 
THR  nEPARTm,  ON  THE  DAT  AFTRR  THE  SACRIFICE  IS  THE  AKCES- 
TKAL   TIMPLE. 

This  supplementary  sacriBcc  on  the  day  after  the  prirci|)al  sen-ice 
in  the  icmple  appeared  in  the  ninih  Book  of  the  founh  Part  of 
■he  ShQ;  ami  of  the  fount  after  it  lo  the  pcrsonators  of  the  dead 
]  have  spoken  on  p.  301. 

The  wild-ducks  and  widgeons  are  on  the  A'Ing'; 


'  That  is,  Ihe  guests,  visitors,  and  officers  of  ihe  cO'Urt. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  ihe  sacrificial  service,  the  eldest  son  of 
ihe  Iting  joined  in  pk-dfjing  the  representatives  of  thetr  ancestors. 

•  The  £'m^  is  an  afl]ut;nt  of  the  Wei,  not  far  from  WQ's  capital 
of  H.^o.  The  birds,  feeling  at  home  in  its  waters,  on  ils  sands,  Ac, 
serve  to  introduce  the  purries  feasted,  in  a  situation  where  they 
might  relax  from  ihe  gravity  of  the  preceding  da.y,  and  be  happy. 
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The  personators  of  5  our  ancestors  feast  and  are 
happy.  Your  spirits  are  clear;  Your  viands  arr 
fragrant.  The  personators  of  your  ancestors  feast 
and  drink  ;— Their  happiness  and  dignity  are  made 
complete. 

The  wild-ducks  and  widgeons  are  on  the  sand  ; 
The  personators  of  the  dead  enjoy  the  feast,  their 
appropriate  tribute.  Your  spirits  are  abundant ; 
Your  viands  are  good.  The  personators  of  your 
ancestors  feast  and  drink ; — Happiness  and  digriity 
lend  them  their  aids. 

The  wild-ducks  and  widgeons  are  on  the  islets; 
The  personators  of  your  ancestors  feast  and  enjoy 
themselves.  Your  spirits  are  strained ;  Your  viands 
t-are  in  slices.  The  personators  of  your  ancestors 
feast  and  drink; — Happiness  and  dignity  descend 
on  them. 

The  wild-ducks  and  widgeons  are  where  the 
waters  meet ;  The  personators  of  your  ancestors 
feast  and  are  honoured.  The  feast  is  spread  in  the 
ancestral  temple.  The  place  where  happiness  and 
dignity  descend.  The  personators  of  your  ancestors 
feast  and  drink ; — Their  happiness  and  dignity  are 
at  the  highest  point. 

The  wild-ducks  and  widgeons  are  In  the  gorge; 
The  personators  of  your  ancestors  rest,  full  of 
complacency.  The  fine  spirits  are  delicious;  Your 
meat,  roast  and  broiled,  is  fragrant.  The  personators 
of  your  ancestors  feast  and  drink  ; — No  troubles  will 
be  theirs  after  this.  < 
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Oi>E  5,  Stanza  1.     The  A'ia  Lo. 

IK   PSAISE   or  SOME    KING,    WHOSK    VIKTl'E   SKCUK£D   TO   tUM   THK 
VAVOUR   or  HEAVEK. 

Perhaps  the  response  ofihe  Teasted  personaiors  of  the  ancestors. 

Of  our  admirable,  amiable  sovereign  Mosi  Illus- 
trious is  the  excellent  virtue.  He  orders  rightly 
the  people,  orders  rightly  the  officers.  And  receives 
his  di}:;nlty  from  Heaven,  Which  protects  and  helps 
him.  and  (confirms)  his  appointment.  By  repeated 
acts  of  renewal  from  heaven. 


Ode  8.    The  A'/tOan  A. 

ADDKESSED,t>KOBABLY,BYTHI  DUKI  OF  SH^O  TO  KtltC  ATMANG,  DCSIRIHC 

TOR    HJM    I.DNG   PBOSPERrTY,   AND    CONGRATULATING    HIM,   IK   ORI>FR 

TO  ADMOKISH  HIM,  ON  THE  HAPPINESS   OF  HtS    PfiOPLE,  THK    NL'UBER 

_  or   iriS   ADWRAPLE   OI^ICERS,    AKD   THE   AUSPICIOUS   OMEN   ARISIKG 

FROM   THH    ArPlAKANCE   OF   THK   PHa:NIX. 

The  duke  of  Shao  was  Ihc  Tanious  Shib,  who  appears  in  Uie  fiftii 
and  olhcr  Books  of  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Shfi,  the  colWguc  of  the 
duke  of  Ji&.u  in  the  early  days  of  the  A'au  dynasty.  This  piece 
may  have  been  com|>os<;d  by  him,  but  there  is  no  evitlciice  in  it 
that  it  was  so.  The  assigning  it  to  him  rests  entirely  o^  the 
authority  of  Ihc  preface.  The  ]»n]|lMge,  however,  is  that  in 
which  an  old  statesman  of  that  lime  miglil  express  his  com- 
placency in  \\h  young  sovcrcif^n. 

Into  the  recesses  of  the  large  mound     Came  the 

wind,  whirling  from  the  south.  There  was  (our) 
happy,  courteous  sovereign.  Rambling  and  sinking; ; 
And  I  took  occasion  to  give  forth  my  notes. 

'Full  of  .spirits  you  ramble:  Full  of  satisfaction 
you  rest.  O  happy  and  courteous  sovereign.  May 
you  fulfil  your  years,  And  end  them  like  your 
ancestors ! 

'  Your  territory  is  great  and  glorious,     And  per- 
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fectly  secure.  O  happy  and  courteous  sovereign, 
May  you  fulfil  your  years,  As  the  host  of  all  the 
spirits ' ! 

'  You  have  received  the  appointment  long  acknow- 
ledged, With  peace  around  your  happiness  and 
dignity.  O  happy  and  courteous  sovereign,  May 
you  fulfil  your  years,  With  pure  happiness  your 
constant  possession ! 

'  You  have  helpers  and  supporters.  Men  of  filial 
piety  and  of  virtue.  To  lead  you  on,  and  act  as 
wings  to  you.  (So  that),  O  happy  and  courteous 
sovereign.  You  are  a  pattern  to  the  four  quarters 
(of  the  kingdom). 

'Full  of  dignity  and  majesty  (are  they),     Like  a 


*  '  Hosi  of  the  Iiundred — 1.  e.,  of  aH — tbe  ^irits '  U  one  of  tlic 
'titles  of  the  sovereign  ofClitna.  Il  wks  and  is  his  prerogative  to 
offer  ihc  great  'horder  sacrifices'  to  Heaven  and  Earth, or,  as  Con- 
fucius explains  ihcm,  to  Gocl,  and  to  the  spirits  oT  liis  ancestors  in 
his  ancestral  temple ;  and  in  his  progresses  {now  neglected),  among 
ihe  Slates,  to  the  spirits  of  the  hills  and  rivers  throughout  the  king, 
dom.  Every  feudal  prince  could  only  sacrifice  to  the  hills  and 
streams  within  his  own  territory.  Under  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  government  of  China,  the  sacrifixiial  riiual  of  the  cmiicror  still 
retains  the  substance  of  whatever  belonged  lo  the  so\-ereigns  in 
this  respect  from  the  earliest  dynasties.  On  the  text  here,  Khung 
Ving-td  of  the  Thang  dynasty  said, '  He  who  possesses  :dl  under  tbe 
sky.  sacrifices  to  all  the  spirits,  and  thus  he  is  the  host  of  them  all.' 
A'fl  Hsi  said  on  it,  'And  always  be  the  host  of  (ihe  spirits  of) 
I^caven  and  Earth,  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  of  tbe  departed.' 
The  term  'host'  does  not  imply  any  superiority  of  rank  on  tlie 
part  of  the  entertainer.  In  the  greatest  sacrifices  the  emperor 
acknowledges  himself  as  '  the  servant  or  subject  or  Heaven.'  See 
the  prayer  of  the  first  of  the  present  Manchau  line  of  emperors,  in 
announcing  that  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  at  ihe  altar  of  lieaven 
and  F.arth,  in  1644,  as  translated  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Hdkins  in  the 
chapter  on  Imperial  Worship,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  'Religion 
in  China.' 
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jade-mace  (in  its  purity),  The  subject  of  praise,  the 
contemp]atio[i  of  hope.  O  happy  and  courteous 
sovereign,  (Through  them)  the  four  quarters  (of 
the  kingdom)  are  guided  by  you. 

'  The  male  and  female  phcEnix  fly  about ',  Their 
wings  rustling,  While  they  settle  in  their  proper 
resting-place.  Many  are  your  admirable  officers, 
O  king,  Ready  to  be  employed  by  you.  Loving 
you.  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

'  The  male  and  female  phanix  fly  about.  Their 
wings  rustling,  As  they  soar  up  to  heaven.  Many 
are  your  admirable  officers,  O  king,  Waiting  for 
your  commands,     And  loving  the  multitudes  of  the 

people. 

'The  male  and  female  phoenix  give  out  their 
notes.  On  that  lofty  ridge.  The  dryandras  grow, 
On  those  eastern  slopes.  They  grow  luxuriantly  ; 
And  harmoniously  the  notes  resound. 


'  The  phoenix  (so  the  creature  has  been  named)  is  a  fabulous 
bird,  'the  chief  of  ihc  3^0  classes  of  the  winged  tribes.'  It  U 
mentioned  in  the  fourtli  Hook,  of  the  second  Part  of  the  Sh&,  as 
appearing  in  the  coiiriyard  of  Shun;  and  the  appeamnue  of  a 
pair  of  them  lias  always  been  understood  to  denote  a  sage  on  the 
throne  and  prosperiiy  in  the  country.  Even  Confucius  (Analects. 
IX,  viii)  could  not  express  his  hopelessness  alxiut  his  own  tiroes 
more  strongly  than  by  saying  that '  the  phoenjjc  did  not  make  its 
appearance.'  He  was  himself  also  called  '  a  phcrnix,'  in  deriiiion,  by 
one  of  the  recluses  of  his  lime  (Analects,  XVIII,  v).  The  type  of 
the  bird  was,  perhaps,  the  Aigus  plieaaanl,  but  the  descriptions 
of  it  are  of  a  monstrous  creature,  having  'a  fowl's  head,  a  swallow's 
chin,  a  serpent's  neck,  a  fish's  tail,'  &c.  It  only  iiglits  on  (he 
dryandra  cnrdifolia,  of  which  tree  also  many  marvellouit 
fctofics  are  related.  The  poet  is  not  to  be  underitood  as  saying 
that  the  phoenix  actually  appeared;  but  that  the  king  was  sage 
and  his  government  prosperous,  as  if  it  had  appeared. 
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•  Your  chariots,  O  sovereign.  Are  numerous. 
many.  Your  horses,  O  sovereign,  Are  well  trained 
and  fleet.  I  have  made  my  few  verse.s,  In  pro- 
longation of  yojr  song.' 

Ode  9,  Stanza  !.     The  Min  LAo. 

m  A  TIKB  OK  DISOKDEK  aKI)  SUFFlCaiNG,  SOME  omCER  OP  OISllXC- 
TION  CALLS  ON  HLS  FELLOWS  TO  JOIN'  WITH  HIM  '10  EFFECT  A 
RErORBIATKm  K  THE  CAPITAL,  AKD  PUT  AWAV  THE  fAXTtES  WIIO 
WTEXE   THE   CAfSB   OF   THE    PKKVAILING    XtSKRV. 

With  the  A'AUan  A,  what  arc  calJcd  ihc  'corrcci'  odes  of  Pan  III, 
or  those  belonging  lo  a  [icriod  of  gocxl  govcrnmvni,  nnd  the 
composilion  of  which  is  ascribed  mainly  to  the  duke  of  AUu. 
come  to  an  end ;  and  those  that  follow  are  the  '  changed  '  i\Ujor 
Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  or  ihose  Iwlonging  to  a  depetieralt  period, 
commencing  with  this.  Some  among  ihein,  however,  are  equal 
to  any  of  the  fomicr  class.  I'he  Mm  Lro  has  been  assigned  lo 
duke  MCI  of  Shao,  a  descendant  of  duke  Khang,  the  Shih  of  (he 
5h&,  the  reputed  author  of  the  A'Aitati  A,  and  was  directed 
agaitist  king  Li,  b.  c.  878  to  838. 

The  people  indeed  are  heavily  burdened.  But 
[jerhaps  a  little  relief  may  be  got  for  them.  Let 
us  cherish  this  centre  of  the  kingdom,  To  secure 
the  repose  of  the  four  t[uarters  of  it.  Let  us  give 
no  indulgence  to  the  wily  and  obsequious,  In  order 
to  make  the  miconsclenltous  careful,  And  to  repress 
robbers  and  oppressors,  Who  have  no  fear  of  the 
clear  will  (oT  Heaven)'.  Then  let  us  show  kindness 
to  those  who  are  distant,  And  help  those  who  are 
near, — Thus  establishing  (the  throne  of)  our  king. 


'  'The  clear  will,' according  to  A'ft  Hs!,i8*ihe  clear  appoimment 
of  Hcawii;'  according  to  A'fl  Kuiig-*Aien,  'correct  principle." 
Tliey  Ixith  mean  the  law  of  human  duty,  as  gathered  from  the 
nature  of  man's  moral  constitution  conferred  by  Hcwen. 
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OuE  10.     TiiF.  Pan. 

AN  OFTICEK  OF  KXFCBIKKCE  3lt)tIKK5  OXE.K  THE  PKEVAIUN'G  XISUY ; 
COMPLAtXS  or  THE  WANT  OK  SYMPATHY  WITH  HtM  SHOWX  BV  OTKFR 
OmCEKS;  ADKONISHKS  THKM,  AND  SETS  FORTH  THR  DL'TY  REQflRED 
OF  THBU,  ESPSaALLT  IN  THE  AKCRT  H09D  IN  WHICH  IT  MIGHT  5BBU 
THAT  HKAVEN  WAS. 

This  piece,  like  llie  tasi,  is  assigned  to  the  time  of  king  LI. 

God  has  reversed  (his  usual  course  of  procedure)'. 
And  the  lower  peop]e  are  full  of  distress.  The 
words  which  you  utter  are  not  right;  The  plans 
which  you  form  arc  not  far-reaching.  As  there  are 
not  sages,  you  think  jou  have  no  guidance  ; — You 
have  no  real  sincerity.  (Thus)  your  plans  do  not 
reach  far,     And  1  therefore  strongly  admonish  you. 

Heaven  is  now  sending  down  calamities ;— Do  not 
be  so  complacent.  Heaven  is  now  producing  such 
movements: — Do  not  be  so  indifferent  If  your 
words  were  harmonious,  The  people  would  become 
united.  If  your  words  were  gentle  and  kind,  The 
people  would  be  settled. 

Though  my  duties  are  different  from  yours,  I  ant 
your  fellow-servant.  I  come  to  advise  with  you. 
And  you  hear  me  with  contemptuous  indifference. 
My  words  are  about  the  (present  urgent)  affairs; — 
Do  not  think  them  matter  for  laughter.  The  ancients 
had  a  saying : — '  Consult  the  gatherers  of  grass 
and  firewood'.' 


*  The  proof  of  God's  having  reversed  his  usual  course  of  pro- 
cedure was  to  be  found  in  ihc  universal  tniscr)-  of  ihe  people, 
whose  good  He  was  imdcrstooil  to  desire,  and  for  ihc  securing  of 
which  government  by  righteous  kings  was  maintained  hy  him. 

'  H  andent  worthies  thought  that  persons  in  such  mean  employ- 
ments were  to  be  consulted,  surely  the  advice  of  the  writer  dcMfved 
to  be  taken  into  account  by  his  comrades. 
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Heaven  is  now  exercising  oppression : — Do  not  in 
such  a  way  make  a  mock  of  things.  An  old  man. 
(I  speak)  with  entire  sincerity ;  But  you.  myjiiniors, 
are  full  of  pride.  It  is  not  that  my  words  are  those 
of  age.  But  you  make  a  joke  of  what  is  sad.  liut 
the  troubles  will  multiply  like  flames,  Till  they 
are  beyond  help  or  remedy. 

Heaven  is  now  displaying  its  anger; — Do  not  be 
either  boastful  or  flattering,  Utterly  departing  from 
all  propriety  of  demeanour,  Till  good  men  are 
reduced  to  personators  of  the  dead  ^  The  people 
now  sigh  and  groan,  And  we  dare  not  examine 
(into  the  causes  of  their  trouble).  The  ruin  and 
disorder  arc  exhausting  all  their  means  of  living. 
And  we  show  no  kindness  to  our  multitudes. 

Heaven  enlightens  the  people*.  As  the  bamboo 
flute  responds  10  the  earthen  whistle;  As  two  half- 
maces  form  a  wiiole  one ;  As  you  take  a  thing, 
and  bring  it  away  in  your  hand,  Cringing  it  away, 
without  any  more  ado.  The  enlightenment  of  the 
people  is  very  easy.  They  have  (now)  many  per- 
versities : — Do  not  you  set  up  your  perversity 
before  them. 

Good  men  are  a  fence ;  The  multitudes  of  the 
people  are  a  wall :  Great  states  are  screens ;  Great 
families  are  buttresses ;     The  cherishing  of  virtue 


'  During  all  the  lime  of  the  sacrifice,  the  personators  of  the  deait 
iokl  not  a  word,  but  only  ate  and  drank.  To  Ihc  semblance  of 
(hem  good  men  were  now  reduced. 

'  The  meaning  is,  ihai  Hciiven  has  so  ammtd  ilic  iiiin<I  10  virtue 
(hat,  if  good  exiunplc  were  scl  bcrorc  the  people,  they  would  cer- 
tainly and  leadily  follow  it.  This  is  illustraied  by  various  instances 
of  things,  in  which  the  one  Buctoedcd  ilie  other  freely  and  as  if 
iietcBsarily ;  ko  llia.L  govcrninciit  by  virtue  was  really  wry  easy. 
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secures  repose;  The  circle  of  (the  king's)  relatives 
is  a  fortified  wall.  We  must  not  let  the  fortified 
wall  get  destroyed :  We  must  not  let  (the  king) 
be  solitary  and  consumed  with  terrors. 

Revere  the  anger  of  Heaven,  And  presume  not 
to  make  sport  or  be  idle.  Revere  the  chany;ing 
moods  of  Heaven,  And  presume  not  to  drive  about 
(at  your  pleasure).  Great  Heaven  is  intelligent. 
And  is  with  you  in  all  your  goings.  Great  Heaven 
is  clear-seeing.  And  is  with  you  in  your  wanderings 
and  indulgences. 


The  Third  Decade,  or  that  of  Tang. 
Ode  I.     The  Tanc;. 

W.UmNG5,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  ADDRESSBO  TO  SING  lI,  O.V  TllE  lESl'ES 
or  THE  COUKSe  WHICH  ME  WAS  PURSL'IKG,  SHOWING  THAT  THK 
MJSEKIE^  0¥  THK  17MK  AND  THPI  IJISDINENT  DANGKK  OF  RVIN  WKRK 
TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED,  SOT  TO  HF-AVEX,  BUT  TO  HIMSELF  AXI>  HIS 
MIMSTEES. 

1'his  ode.  like  ihe  nimli  ot  the  second  decade,  is  attributed  lo  duke 
MO  of  Shiio.  The  structure  of  ihe  piece  is  peculiar,  for,  after 
liie  first  stanza,  we  liave  king  W5n  introduced  delivering  »  series 
of  warnings  to  A"Sn-hsin,  ihe  last  king  of  ihe  Shang  dynast)'. 
They  are  put  into  Wjn's  mouth,  in  the  hope  ihat  Li,  if,  indeed, 
he  waa  the  monarch  whom  the  wiiier  had  in  view,  would 
transfer  the  fipirc  of  A'fiu-hsin  to  himself,  nnd  alter  his  course 
&o  as  to  avoid  a  similar  ruin. 

How  vast  is  God,  The  ruler  of  men  below!  How- 
arrayed  in  terrors  is  God,  With  many  things  irre- 
gidar  in  his  ordinations.  Heaven  gave  birth  to 
the  multitudes  of  die  people,  But  the  nature  it 
confers  is  not  to  be  depended  on.     All  are  (good) 
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at  first.    But  few  prove   themselves  lo   be  so  al 

the  last'. 

King  W4n  said.  '  Alas !  AUs  !  you  sovereign 
of  Shang,  That  you  should  have  such  violently 
oppressive  ministers.  Thai  you  should  have  such 
exionionale  exactors.  That  you  should  have  them 
in  offices.  That  you  should  have  them  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs!  "  Heaven  made  them  with  their  insolent 
dispositions ; "  But  it  is  you  who  employ  ihcm.and 
give  them  strength.* 

King  Wan  said.  '  Alas  f  Alas!  you  (sovereign 
of)  Yin-shang.  You  ought  to  employ  such  as  arc 
good.  But  (you  employ  instead)  violent  oppressors, 
who  cause  many  dissatisfactions.  They  respond 
to  you  with  baseless  stories,  And  (thus)  robbers 
and  thieves  are  in  your  court.  Hence  come  oaths 
and  curses.     Without  limit,  without  end.' 

King  W5n  said,  'Alas!  Alas!  you  (sovereign  of) 
Yin-shang.  You  show  a  strong  fierce  will  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  And  consider  the  con- 
tracting of  enmities  a  proof  of  virtue.  All-unintelli- 
gent are  you  of  your  (proper)  virtue.  And  so  you 
have  no  (good)  men  behind  you,  nor  by  your  side. 
Without  any  intelligence  of  your  (proper)  virtue. 
You  have  no  (good)  intimate  adviser  or  minister.' 

King  Wan  .said, ' Ahs !  Alas  !  you  (sovereign  of) 
Yin-shang,  It  is  not  Heaven  that  flushes  your  face 
with  spirits.  So  that  you  follow  what  Is  evil  and 
imitate  it.  You  go  wrong  in  all  your  conduct ;  You 
make   no   distinction    between   tlie    light   and    the 


'  The  meaning  scrtiiti  to  be  ihat.  •whale^tr  mtwrics  might  pre- 
vail, and  be  ignorant)}-  ascribed  to  GoJ,  itiey  w«re  in  reality  owing 
to  men's  neglect  of  the  law  of  Heaven  inscribed  on  tlictr  hearts. 
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darkness;  But  amid  clamour  and  shouting.  You 
turn  the  day  into  night  \' 

King  Wan  said,  'Alas!  Alas!  you  (sovereign  oQ 
Yin-shang.  (All  round  you)  is  like  the  noise  of 
cicadas.  Or  like  the  buLbling  of  boiling  soup. 
Affairs,  great  and  small,  are  approaching  to  ruin, 
And  still  you  (and  your  creatures)  go  on  in  this 
course.  Indignation  is  rife  against  you  here  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  And  extends  to  the  demon 
regions  *.' 

King  wan  said,  'Alas!  Alas!  you  (sovereign  of) 
Yin-shang,  It  is  not  God  that  has  caused  this  evil 
time,  But  it  arises  from  Yin's  not  using  the  old 
(ways).  Although  you  have  not  old  experienced 
men,  There  arc  still  the  ancient  statutes  and  laws. 
But  you  will  not  listen  to  them.  And  so  your  great 
appointment  is  being  overthrown." 

King  Wan  said,  'Alas!  Alas!  you  (sovereign  of) 
Shang,  People  have  a  saying,  "When  a  tree  falls 
utterly.  While  its  branches  and  leaves  are  yet  un- 
injured. It  must  first  have  been  uprooted."  The 
beacon  of  Yin  is  not  far  distant ; — It  is  in  the  age 
of  the  (last)  sovereign  of  Hsii.' 

*  We  vpeak  of '  luming  night  into  day.'    The  tyrant  of  Shin^ , 
turned  day  into  night.     Kxcesses.  generally  comniiued  in  dnil^negg, 
wtre  by  him  done  ojicidy, 

"  Thpsc  'demon  regions"  are  understood  lo  mean  the  seat  of 
ihc  Turkic  tribes  to  the  nortli  of  China,  known  Troin  llie  earliest 
tinrM-s  by  various  nM,nn:s— ' The  Jiill  Zung,'  'the  northern  L!,'  'the 
Hsien-yun.'  &c.  Towards  the  beginning  of  our  era,  ihey  were 
called  Hsiung-iifl,  from  which,  perhaps,  ramc  the  name  Huns ; 
and  some  centuries  later,  TJifi'-i-Qeh  (Tbuh-^Geh),  from  whicii 
came  Turk.  \Vc  arc  told  in  ihe  Vf.  under  tlie  diagram  Ki'i'i. 
that  K5o  3ut>g  (b- c.  132^-1266)  conducted  an  cxpediiion  againsi 
the  demon  regions,  and  in  three  years  subdued  them, 
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Ode  2.     The  YI. 

COHTAIMtNO  TARIOtiS  COLKSKLS  WHICH  Dl'M  wC  OT  WU  kaDB  TO 
ATmOXISH  IllVStir,  VHEX  HE  WAS  OTER  HIS  KMtTlltTH  TKaK  ; 
EH>l!:ClALI  V  ON  THE  Dl'TV  Of  A  RUI-ER  TO  BE  TAKEPl'L  flF  HIS 
OUTWAKU  DEJIEAKdl'R,  FErLINC  THAT  H£  IS  EVUt  L'NOKX  THE  IN- 
SPtCTIOK  OK  SPIKITVAL  SEIMGS,  AJin  TO  RECKIVE  WITH  DOCILITY 
INSTRL'CTKtXS    DELIVERED   TO    HIX. 

The  ttixih  ode  in  the  sevenlb  decade  of  ihe  Minor  Odes  of  Uic 
Kingdom  is  atiribuied  10  ihe  same  duke  of  Wei  as  this ;  and 
the  two  bear  iraecs  of  having  proceeded  from  ihc  same  writer. 
The  externiil  authorities  for  assigning  ihts  piece  to  duke  WQ 
are  the  statement  of  the  preface  and  an  article  in  the  '  Narratives 
of  the  Stiii>!«,*  a  work  aheady  referred  10  as  bclonj^ng  lo  the 
period  of  the  A'Au  d>-Tiasly.  That  ariiclc  relates  how  Wfl,  at 
the  age  of  niireiy-tive,  insisted  on  all  his  ministers  and  officers 
being  instant,  in  »eaHon  and  out  of  season,  to  admonish  him  on 
his  conduct,  and  that  'he  made  the  warnings  in  the  t  to  adTnonish 
himscir.'  'l"hc  1  is  uniicr&tcKKl  to  \k  only  another  niunc  for  this 
VT.  Thus  the  speaker  throughout  the  piece  is  Wfl,  and  'Ihe 
young  son,'  whom  he  sometimes  addresses,  is  himself  also.  The 
conception  of  the  writer  in  taking  such  a  melliod  to  admonish 
himself,  and  give  forth  the  lesions  of  his  long  life,  is  very 
remarkable;   and  the  execution  of  it  is  surcessful. 

Outward  demeantiur,  cautious  and  grave.  Is  an 
indication  of  ihc  (inward)  virtue.  People  have  the 
saying.  '  There  is  no  wise  man  who  Is  not  (also) 
stupid.'  The  stupidity  of  the  ordinary  man  Is 
determined  by  his  (natural)  defects.  The  stupidity 
of  the  wise  man  Is  from  his  doing  violence  (lo 
his  proper  character). 

What  is  most  powerful  is  the  being  the  man'  ; — 


'  Wil  writes  as  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  ruler  of  a  state ;  but 
what  Ik:  says  is  susceptible  nf  universal  application.  In  every 
smaller  sphere,  and  in  the  largest,  'being  Ihc  man,'  displaying, 
that  is,  the  proper  qualities  of  hutnanity,  will  be  appreciated  and 
fell. 
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In  all  quarters  (of  the  state)  men  are  influenced  by 
it.  To  an  upright  virtuous  conduct  All  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  state  render  obedient  homage.  With 
great  counsels  and  determinate  orders,  With  far- 
reaching  plans  and  timely  announcements,  And  with 
reverent  care  of  his  outward  demeanour,  One  will 
become  the  pattern  of  the  people. 

As  for  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time. 
You  are  bent  on  error  and  confusion  in  your  govern- 
ment. Your  virtue  is  subverted  ;  You  are  besotted 
by  drink'.  Although  you  thus  pursue  nothing  but 
pleasure.  How  is  it  you  do  not  think  of  your  rela- 
tion to  the  past,  And  do  not  widely  study  the 
former  kings,  That  you  might  hold  fast  their  wise 
laws  ? 

Shall  not  those  whom  great  Heaven  does  not" 
approve  of.  Surely  as  the  waters  flow  from  a  spring. 
Sink  down  together  in  ruin  ^  Rise  enrly  and  go 
to  bed  late,  Sprinkle  and  sweep  your  courtyard; — 
So  as  to  be  a  pattern  to  the  people  ',  1  lave  in  good 
order  your  chariots  and  horses.  Your  bows  and 
arrows,  and  (other)  weapons  of  war; — To  be  pre- 
pared for  warlike  action.  To  keep  at  a  distance 
(the  hordes  of)  the  south. 

Perfect  what  concerns  your  officers  and  people; 

'  Han  YinR  (who  has  been  menUoned  in  the  Introduction)  says 
that  WQ  made  ihc  sixth  orfc  of  ihc  seventh  decade  of  ihe  former 
Pan  aff-iinsl  drunkenness,  when  he  M-as  ropuniinp  of  his  own  giving 
vay  to  thai  vice.  His  tneniion  of  the  habu  here,  at  the  age  of 
iiinciy-five,  must  be  understood  as  a  waminR  to  other  rulers, 

'  Line  3  describes  things  important  lo  the  cuhivation  of  one's 
self;  and  line  4,  rhinj^H  important  10  liie  rryulaiion  of  one's  familj^. 
They  may  bccm  uniniporEani,  it  is  saiU,  as  compared  with  the 
defence  of  the  state,  spoken  of  in  the  last  four  lines  of  the  stanza ; 
but  the  ruler  ought  not  to  neglect  them. 
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He  careful  of  yoitr  duties  as  a  prince  (of  the  king- 
dom). To  be  prepared  for  unforeseen  dangers,  Be 
cautious  of  what  you  say  ;  Be  reverentially  careful 
of  your  outward  behaviour;  In  all  things  be  mild 
and  correct.  A  flaw  in  a  mace  of  white  jade  May 
be  ground  away  ;  lint  for  a  flaw  in  speech  Nothing 
can  be  done. 

Do  not  speak  llglitly  ;  your  words  are  your  own  ^ 
Do  not  say,  '  This  is  of  little  importance ;  No  one 
can  hold  my  tongue  for  me.'  Words  are  not  to  be 
cast  away.  Every  word  finds  its  answer  ;  Every 
good  deed  has  its  recompense.  If  you  are  gracious 
among  your  friends,  And  to  the  people,  as  if  they 
were  your  children,  Your  descendants  will  continue 
in  unbroken  line,  And  all  the  people  will  surely 
be  obedient  to  you. 

Looked  at  in  friendly  intercourse  with  superior 
men.  You  make  your  countenance  harmonious  and 
mild  ;  Anxious  not  to  do  anything  wrong.  Looked 
at  in  your  cliamber,  You  ouglit  to  be  equally  free 
from  shame  before  the  light  which  shines  in.  Uo 
not  say,  '  This  place  is  not  public;  No  one  can  see 
me  here.'  The  approaches  of  spiritual  beings 
Cannot  be  calculated  beforehand ;  But  the  more- 
should  they  not  be  slighted". 


'  And  [herefore  every  one  is  himsrir  respoiiaWe  for  his  words. 

'  JTO  Hsf  *aj's  that  from  the  fourth  line  this  stanza  only  speaks  of 
the  constant  care  ihere  should  be  in  watcbin;:  over  one's  thoughts; 
hut  in  salving  so,  he  overloDk&  the  consideraUon  hy  which  such 
watchful  care  is  enforced.  Compare  what  is  said  of  kin?  ^^'i^n  in 
the  third  stanza  of  ihc  sixth  ode  of  the  first  decade.  King  Win 
and  duke  WQ  were  hoch  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  their 
inmost  thoughts,  even  when  '  unseen  by  men,'  were  open  to  the 


inxpcctiuii  of  spiriluai  beings. 
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O  prince,  let  \onr  practice  of  virtue  Be  en- 
tirely good  and  admirable.  Watch  well  over  your 
behaviour,  And  allow  nothing  wrong  in  your 
demeanour.  Committing  no  excess,  doing  nothing 
injurious.  There  arc  few  who  will  not  in  such  a 
case  take  you  for  their  pattern.  When  one  throws 
to  me  a  peach,  I  return  to  him  a  plum  '.  To  look 
for  horns  on  a  young  ram  Will  only  weary  you, 
my  son  '. 

The  tough  and  elastic  wood  Can  be  fitted  with 
the  silken  string'.  The  mild  and  respectful  man 
Possesses  the  foundation  of  virtue.  There  is  a 
wise  man; — I  tell  him  good  words,  And  lie  jields 
to  them  the  practice  of  docile  virtue.  There  is  a 
stupid  man; — He  says  on  (he  contrary  that  my 
words  are  not  true: — So  different  are  people's 
minds. 

Oh !  my  son,  When  you  did  not  know  what  was 
good,  and  what  was  not  good,  Not  only  did  I  lead 
you  by  the  hand,  But  I  showed  tlie  difference 
between  them  by  appealing  to  instances.  Not  (only) 
did  1  charge  you  face  to  face,  But  I  held  you  by 
the  ear*.  And  still  perhaps  you  do  not  know, 
Although  you  have  held  a  son  in  your  arms.  If 
people  be  not  self-sufficient,  Wbo  comes  to  a  late 
maturity  after  early  instruction  ? 

Great   Heaven  is  very  intelligent,     And  I  pass 


'  That  is,  every  deed,  in  fact,  mcots  with  its  recompense. 

*  Sec  ihe  concluMon  of  duke  WO's  ode  against  dninkcniicss. 
Horns  grow  as  ihe  young  ram  grows.  Effects  must  not  be 
expected  wiitre  there  luvc  not  been  llie  conditions  from  which 
they  naturally  spring. 

'  Such  wood  is  the  proper  material  Tor  a  bow. 

*  That  is,  to  secure  your  attcnlioii. 
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my  life  without  pleasure.  When  I  see  you  so  dark 
and  stupid.  My  heart  is  full  of  pain.  I  taught  you 
with  assiduous  repetition,  And  you  listened  to 
me  with  contempt.  You  would  not  consider  me 
as  your  teacher.  But  regarded  me  as  trouble- 
some. Still  perhaps  you  do  not  know;— But  you 
are  very  old. 

Oh  !  my  son,  I  have  told  you  the  old  ways.  Hear 
and  follow  my  counsels : — Then  shall  you  have  no 
cause  for  great  regret.  Heaven  is  now  inflicting 
calamities,  And  Is  destroying  the  state.  My  illu^ 
trations  are  not  taken  from  things  remote  : — Great 
Heaven  makes  no  mistakes.  If  you  go  on  to  dete- 
riorate in  your  virtue.  You  will  bring  the  people  to 
great  distress. 

OoE  3,  Stanzas  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7.     The  Sang  Zau. 

THE  WRITER  HQURN'S  OVSK  TUZ  XISZKY  AND  DISOKDCK  OF  THE  TtH89, 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  kKPREHlrXT)  THE  MrSGOVFRNMFNT  Ot  KIKG  1.1, 
APPEALING    ALSO   TO   HEA^TN   TO    HAVE    COMl'ASsrON. 

King  L!  is  nor  mentioned  by  name  in  the  piece,  bai  ihe  second 
line  of  slanxa  7  can  only  be  cxplainnl  of  him.  He  was  driven 
from  Ihc  throne,  in  consequence  of  his  misgovernment,  in  b.c.  842, 
and  only  saved  hLs  life  by  flying  to  Alh,  a  place  in  ihc  present 
Ho  A'au,  dcjiartmenl  Phing-yang,  Shan-ltsI,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  b.c.  828.  The  government  in  the  meantime  was 
carried  on  by  the  dukes  of  Shao  and  A'du,  whose  administraiion, 
called  the  period  of  'Mutual  Harmony,'  forms  an  imponanl 
chronological  era  in  Chinese  history.  On  the  authority  of 
8  reference  in  the  3o  Kwan,  the  piece  is  ascribed  to  an  earl 
of  ^ui. 

Luxuriant  is  that  young  mulberry  tree.  And 
beneath  it  wide  is  the  shade  ;  But  they  will  pluck 
its  leaves  till  it  is  quite  destroyed  ^     The  distress 

'  These  three  lines  are  metaphorical  of  the  once  flouriihin^ 
kingdom,  which  was  now  brought  to  the  verge  of  min. 
[.]  EC 
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inflicted  on  these  (multitudes  of  the)  people,     Is  an 

unceasing  sorrow  to  my  heart ;  My  commiseration 
fills  (my  breast).  O  thou  bright  and  great  Heaven, 
Slioiildest  thou  not  have  compassion  on  us  ? 

The  four  steeds  (gallop  about),  eager  and  strong^ ; 
Tlie  tort oise-and-ser pent  and  the  falcon  banners  fly 
about.  Disorder  grows,  and  no  peace  can  be  secured. 
Every  state  is  being  ruined ;  There  are  no  black 
heads  among  the  peopled  Everything  is  reduced 
to  ashes  by  calamity.  Oh  !  alas  !  The  doom  of  the 
kingdom  hurries  on. 

There  is  nothing  to  arrest  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom ;  Heaven  does  not  nourish  us.  There  is  no 
place  in  which  to  stop  securely  ;  There  is  no  place 
to  which  to  go.  Superior  men  are  the  bonds  (of  the 
social  state)*,  Allowing  no  love  of  strife  in  their 
hearts.  Who  reared  the  steps  of  the  dissatisfaction*, 
Which  has  reached  the  present  distress  ? 

The  grief  of  my  heart  is  extreme,  And  I  dwell 
on  (the  condition  of)  our  land.  I  was  born  at  an 
unhappy  time,  To  meet  with  the  severe  anger  of 
Heaven.  From  the  west  to  the  east.  There  is  no 
quiet  place  of  abiding.  Many  are  the  distresses  I 
meet  with ;  Very  urgent  is  the  trouble  on  our 
borders. 

Heaven  is  sending  down  death  and  disorder,    And 


'  That  is,  ihe  war-chariots,  each  drawn  by  its  team  of  four 
liorses. 

•  The  young  and  able-bodied  of  the  [itxijik-  were  slain  or  abwnt 
on  distant  expeditions,  and  only  old  and  giay-heaJed  men  were  to 
be  seen, 

'  Intimaling  that  do  such  men  were  now  to  be  found  in  office. 

*  Meaning  the  king  by  his  misgovcrnmenL  and  employment  of 
bad  men. 
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has  put  an  end  to  our  king.  It  is  (now)  sending 
down  those  devourers  of  the  grain,  So  that  the 
husbandry  is  all  in  evil  case.  Alas  for  our  middle 
states' !  All  is  in  peril  and  going  to  ruin.  I  have 
no  strength  (to  do  anything),  And  think  of  (the 
Power  in)  the  azure  vault. 

Ode  4.     The  Yun  Han, 

KING  nsOxM,  OK  OCCASIOH  09  A  GREAT  DROtiGHT,  EXPOSTULATES  VITH 
GOD  ASD  ALL  THE  SPIRITS,  WHO  HIOHT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  HEU"  HIM 
AXIl  HIS  people;  asks  TNEU  WIlEREEXiRE  T11ET  WERE  COKTENDtNG 
WITH  HIM  ;  aXD  details  THE  M£A5l'R£S  fl£  HAD  TAKEN,  AKD  WAS 
STILL   TAKING,    fCS.  THE   KEMOVaL   OP  THE  CALAMITY. 

King  Hsdan  does  not  occur  by  name  in  ihe  ode,  though  the  remark- 
able pt^ycr  which  it  relates  is  ascribed  to  a  Iting  in  stanza  i.  All 
critics  have  adminird  Lhc  statement  of  the  Preface  that  tlie  piece 
w-as  made,  m  admiration  of  Icing  Ilsflan,  by  Zing  ShQ.  a  great 
officei-,  wc  may  presume,  of  the  courL  The  standard  chronology 
places  the  commencement  of  the  drought  in  b.  c.  Sai,  ibe  sixth 
year  of  HsUan's  reign.     How  long  il  continued  wc  cannot  tell. 

Bright  was  the  milky  way,  Shining  and  revolving 
in  the  sky.  The  king  said,  '  Oh  !  What  crime  is 
chargeable  on  us  now,  That  Heaven  (thus)  sends 
down  death  and  disorder  ?  Famine  comes  again 
and  again.  There  is  no  spirit  I  have  not  sacrificed 
to ' ;     There  is  no  victim   I  have  grudged ;     Our 


*  We  must  translate  here  in  the  plural, '  the  middle  slates '  mean- 
ing all  tlie  states  subject  to  llie  suvereign  of  A'au. 

*  In  the  OiBcial  Book  of  A'Su,  among  ihe  duties  of  the  Minister 
of  Instruction,  or,  as  Biot  translates  the  title,  'the  Director  of  the 
Multitudes,'  it  tit  stated  that  one  of  the  thing«  he  has  to  do,  oa 
occurrences  of  famine,  is  'to  seek  out  the  spirits.'  that  is,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  commcnlaiors,  to  see  that  sacrifices  are  offered  to 
all  the  spirits,  even  such  as  may  have  been  discontinued.  Thi» 
role  had,  no  doubt,  been  acted  on  during  the  drought  whicli  this 
ode  describes, 

Eea 
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jade  symbols,  oblong  and  round,  are  exhausted ' ; — 
How  is  it  that  I  am  not  heard  ? 

'  The  drought  is  excessive  ;  Its  fervours  become 
more  and  more  tormenting.  1  have  not  ceased 
offering  pure  sacrifices ;  From  the  border  altars 
I  have  gone  to  the  ancestral  templet  To  the 
(Powers)  above  and  below  I  have  presented  my 
offerings  and  then  buried  them  ^ ; — There  is  no 
spirit  whom  I  have  not  honoured.  Hau-Z-I  is  not 
equal  to  the  occasion  ;  God  does  not  come  to  us. 
This  wasting  and  ruin  of  cur  country, — Would  that 
it  fell  (only)  on  me! 

'  The  drought  is  excessive,  And  I  may  not  try 
to  excuse  myself.  I  am  full  of  terror,  and  fee!  the 
peril,  Like  the  clap  of  thunder  or  the  roll.  Of  the 
remnant  of  A'S.u,  among  the  black-haired  people, 
There  will  not  be  half  a  man  left ;  Nor  will  God 
from    his  great  heaven   exempt  (even)  me.     Shall 


'  We  have,  in  the  sixth  Rook  of  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Shfi.an 
iaslance  of  llie  use  of  the  symbols  here  mentioned  in  sacrificing  to 
ttie  spirits  of  departed  kiii;,'S.  The  Oflicial  Book,  among  the 
duties  of  the  Minister  of  Religion,  mentions  the  use  of  these  and 
Other  symbols — in  all  six,  of  different  shapes  and  colours — at  the 
diSerent  sacrifices. 

'  By  'the  border  altars'  we  arc  to  understand  the  allare  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  cipttal,  where  Heaven  and  Earth  were  sacrificed 
to; — the  great  services  at  the  solstices,  and  any  oilier  seasons. 
The  mention  of  HSu-^l  in  the  seventh  line  makes  us  think  espe- 
cially of  the  service  in  the  spring,  to  pray  for  a  good  year,  when 
Hdu-4!  was  associated  with  God. 

'  '  The  (Powers)  above  and  below '  are  Heaven  and  Earth.  The 
offerings,  during  the  progress  of  the  service,  were  placed  on  tJie 
ground,  or  on  the  altars,  and  buried  in  the  caith  ai  the  close  of  it. 
This  explains  what  the  king  says  in  tbe  first  stanza  about  the 
offerings  of  jade  being  exhausted. 
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we  not  mingle  our  fears  together  ?  (The  sacrifices 
to)  my  ancestors  will  be  extinguished  '. 

'The  drought  is  excessive.  And  it  cannot  be 
stopped.  More  fierce  and  fiery,  It  is  leaving  me 
no  place.  My  end  is  near  ; — I  have  none  to  look 
up,  none  to  look  round,  to.  The  many  dukes  and 
their  ministers  of  the  past^  Give  me  no  help. 
O  ye  parents  and  (nearer)  ancestors^,  How  can 
ye  bear  to  see  me  thus  ? 

'The  drought  is  excessive; — Parched  are  the 
hills,  and  the  streams  are  dried.  The  demon  of 
drought  exercises  his  oppression.  As  if  scattering 
flames  and  fire*  My  heart  is  terrified  with  the 
heat; — My  sorrowing  heart  is  as  if  on  fire.     The 


'  Equivalent  to  ihe  extinction  of  ihe  dynasty. 

'  The  king  liad  sacrificed  lo  all  the  early  lords  of  Aau.  '  The 
many  dukes'  may  comprehend  kings  Thii  and  A'j.  He  had  also 
sacrificed  to  their  ministers.  Compare  what  Pan-ki^ng  says  in  the 
ShQ,  p.  109,  about  his  predecessors  and  their  ministers.  Some 
lake  '  the  many  dukes,  and  the  ministers,'  of  all  princes  of  Elates 
who  bad  sigiialiscd  themselves  by  services  to  the  people  and 
kingdom. 

'  Tht  king  could  hardly  hope  that  his  father,  (he  oppressive  LI, 
would  in  his  spirii-staic  give  him  any  aid;  but  we  need  only  lind  in 
his  words  the  expression  of  natural  feeling.  Probably  it  was  Ihe 
consideration  of  the  character  of  Li  which  has  made  some  critics 
understand  bj*  'parents'  and  'ancestors'  the  same  individuals, 
namely,  king?  WSn  and  VVQ,  'the  ancestors'  of  HsOan,  and  who 
had  truly  been  '  the  parents '  of  die  people. 

*  Khung  Ying-tS..  from  '  the  Book  of  Spirits  and  Marvels,'  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  demon  of  drought :'— *In  thcsoathem 
regions  there  is  a  man,  two  or  three  cubiw  in  height,  with  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  bare,  and  Itis  eyes  in  the  top  of  his  liead. 
He  runs  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  is  named  Po.  In  what- 
ever state  he  appears,  there  ensues  a  great  drought.'  The  Book 
of  Spirits  and  Marv<.-ls,  however,  as  it  now  exists,  cannot  be  older 
tlian  our  fourUi  or  fifth  ceniurj'. 
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many  dukes  and  their  ministers  of  the  past  Do  not 
hear  me.  O  God.  from  tliy  great  heaven.  Grant 
me  the  liberty  to  withdraw  (into  retirement '). 

'  The  drought  is  excessive ; — I  struggle  and  fear 
to  go  away.  How  is  it  that  I  am  afflicted  with  this 
drought?  I  cannot  ascertain  the  cause  of  it.  In 
praying  for  a  good  year  I  was  abundantly  early". 
I  was  not  late  (in  sacrificing)  to  (the  spirits  of) 
the  four  quarters  and  of  the  land  ^  God  in  great 
heaven  Does  not  consider  me.  Reverent  to  the 
intelligent  spirits.  I  ought  not  to  be  thus  the 
ubject  of  their  anger, 

'The  drought  is  excessive  ; — All  is  dispersion, 
and  the  bonds  of  government  are  relaxed.  Reduced 
to  extremities  are  the  heads  of  departments  ;  Full 
of  distress  are  my  chief  ministers,  The  Master  of 
the  Horse,  the  Commander  of  the  Guards.  The 
chief  Cook  \  and  my  attendants.  There  is  no  one 
who  has  not  (tried  to)  help  (the  people);  They 
have  not  refrained  on  the  ground  of  being  unable. 
1  look  up  to  the  great  heaven; — Why  am  I  plunged 
in  this  sorrow  ? 

'  I  look  up  to  the  great  heaven,  But  its  stars 
sparkle  bright.  My  great  officers  and  excellent  men, 
Ye  have  reverently  drawn  near  (to  Heaven)  with  all 


'  That  it«,  to  withdraw  and  give  place  to  a  more  worthy 
sovereign. 

•  This  was  ihe  hnrder  sacrifice  to  God,  when  Hau-iH  \»15 
associated  with  him.  Some  crilics  add  a  sacrifice  in  ihe  first 
month  of  winter,  for  a  blessing  on  the  ensuing  year,  offered  to 
'the  honoured  ones  of  heaven,' — the  snn,  moon,  and  zodiacal 
constellations. 

'  See  note  a  on  p.  371. 

•  Sec  note  i  on  p.  356. 
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your  powers.  Death  Is  approaching.  But  do  not 
cast  away  what  you  have  done.  You  arc  seeking 
not  for  me  only.  But  lo  give  rest  to  all  our  depart- 
ments. I  look  up  to  the  great  heaven  ; — When 
shall  I  be  favoured  with  repose  ? ' 


Ode  6,  Stanzas  1,  2,  and  4.     The  Sung  Kao. 

CEUBRATING  THE  APPOINTMSNT  SI  tINO  HStJAK  CJF  A  RELATTVB  TO 
Bl  THE  VAtqUB  or  SKAH,  and  DiFEMDEt  DF  THE  SOUTHKKK 
BORDER    OP    THE    EIWDOH,    WITH    THE    AkBANOEHEK-T^    MADE    FOR 

HIS   E.VTKRrNfi    OS    HI5   CHAKGE. 

That  ibe  king  who  appears  in  Uiis  piece  was  king  Hsdan  is  suffi- 
ciently established.  He  appears  in  it  commissioning  '  his  great 
uncle,"  an  cWer  brother,  ihat  is,  of  his  mother,  to  go  and  rule,  as 
marquis  of  Shin,  and  chief  or  pre^dent  of  the  states  in  the 
south  of  the  kingdom,  co  defend  the  borders  against  the  en- 
croaching hordes  of  the  south,  headod  by  ihc  princes  of  JTAfi, 
whose  lords  had  been  rebellious  against  the  midtlle  states  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Shang  dynasty ; — see  the  last  of  the  Sacrificial 
Odes  of  Shang. 

Grandly  lofty  are  the  mountains.  With  their 
large  masses  reaching  to  the  heavens.  F'rom  those 
mountains  was  sent  down  a  spirit,  Who  produced 
the  birth  of  (tiic  princes  of)  KQ  and  Shdn  '.    FCk  and 


'  Shin  was  a  small  marquisaie.  a  part  of  what  is  the  present 
department  of  Nan>>-ang,  Ho-nan.  FQ,  which  was  also  called 
Lti,  was  another  small  territory,  not  far  from  Shin.  The  princes 
of  both  were  Alangs,  descended  from  the  chief  minister  of  Yao, 
called  in  the  first  Book  of  the  ShQ,  'the  Four  ^[ouniains.'  Other 
Ktates  were  ruled  by  his  descendants,  particularly  the  great  state  of 
ICAl,  When  it  is  said  here  that  a  spirit  was  sent  down  from  the 
great  mountains,  and  produced  the  birth  of  (the  princes  of)  FQ  and 
Shitn,  we  have,  probably,  a  legendary  tradition  concerning  the 
binh  of  Y^o's  minister,  which  was  current  among  all  his  descend- 
ants; and  with  which  we  may  compare  llic  legends  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  about  the  supernatural  births  of  the  ancestors  of 
die  founders  of  the  Houses  of  Shang  and  Aau.    The  character  for 
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Sh9n  Are  the  support  of  /C&u,  Screens  to  all 
the  states.  DifTusing  (tlieir  influence)  over  the  four 
quarters  of  the  kingdom. 

Full  of  activity  is  the  chief  of  Shan,  And  the 
king  would  employ  him  to  continue  the  services  (of 
his  fathers),  With  his  capital  in  Hsieh  ',  Where  he 
should  be  a  |Kittern  to  the  stales  of  the  south.  The 
king  gave  charge  to  tlie  earl  of  Shao,  To  arrange 
all  about  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  ShSn,  Where 
he  should  do  what  was  necessary  for  the  regions  of 
the  south,  .A,nd  where  his  posterity  might  maintain 
his  merit. 

Of  the  services  of  the  chief  of  Shan  The  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  the  earl  of  ShAo,  Who  first  built 
the  walls  (of  his  city).  And  then  completed  his 
ancestral  temple-.  When  the  temple  was  completed, 
wide  and  grand.  The  king  conferred  on  the  chief  of 
ShAo  Four  noble  steeds,  With  the  hooks  for  the 
trappings  of  the  breast-bands,  glittering  bright". 


*  mountami '  in  lines  i  and  3  is  the  same  that  occurs  in  the  title  oT 
YSo's  mimslcr.  On  the  sialement  about  the  mountains  sending 
down  a  spirit,  Hwan^  HsUn,  a.  cjilic  of  ihe  Sung  dynasly,  says  that 
'it  is  meiely  a  personification  of  Ltte  poet,  to  show  how  high 
Heaven  had  a  mind  to  revive  the  fortunes  of  ASti,  and  that  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  whether  there  was  such  a  spirit 
or  not.' 

'  lineh  was  in  Ihc  prcHrnt  F&ng  A'iu  of  Ihe  depart  mem  of 
Nan-yaog. 

*  Compare  with  this  the  account  given,  in  ode  3  of  the  first 
decade,  of  the  settling  of  '  ihe  ancient  duke  Than-ffl'  in  the  plain 
of  A'4u.  Here,  as  there,  the  great  religious  edifice,  tlie  ancestral 
temple,  lakes  precedence  of  all  other  buildings  in  the  new  city. 

*  The  steeds  with  their  equipments  were  toketts  of  the  royal 
favour,  usually  granted  on  occasions  of  iuvesliturc.  The  con- 
ferring of  them  was  followed  immediately  by  the  departure  of  the 
newly-invested  prince  to  his  charge. 
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Ode  6,  Stanzas  I  and  7.     The  KAug  Min. 

CBLE8RATING  THE  VIRIUKS  OV  JCVKG  SHAJt-Tt,  WHO  APPEARS  TO  HAV8 
BEES  ONE  or  THZ  PHINCIPAL  MINISTERS  OK  XING  MSOaN,  AND  HIS 
DESPATCH  TO  THE  EAST,  TO  rORTll-V  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THK  STATE 
OF   A'nI. 

Heaven,  in  pving  birth  to  the  multitudes  of  the 
people.  To  every  facuUy  and  relationship  annexed 
its  law.  The  people  possess  tliis  normal  nature. 
And  they  (consequent!))  love  its  normal  virtue'. 
Heaven  beheld  tlie  ruler  of  A'iu,  Brilliantly  affect- 
ing it  by  his  conduct  below.  And  to  maintain  him, 
its  Son.     Gave  birth  to  A'ung  Shan-fCi  ^ 

j'STung  Shan-ffl  went  forth,  having  sacrificed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  road  ^     His  four  steeds  were  strong; 


'  ^^'e  get  an  idea  of  die  meaning  which  has  been  attached  lo 
these  four  lines  from  a  very  early  time  by  Mciicius'  quotation 
of  them  ^VI,  i,  ch.  6j  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  ihe  goodness  of 
human  nature,  and  Uic  remark  on  the  piece  wliich  he  attributes 
to  Confucius,  that  'the  maker  of  it  knew  indeed  the  constitution 
(of  our  nature).'  Every  faculty,  bodilj  or  mental,  has  its  function 
to  fulfil,  and  every  relationship  its  duty  to  be  discliarged.  The  func- 
tion and  the  duty  are  the  things  which  the  human  being  has  to 
observe ; — the  seeing  clearly,  for  instance,  with  the  eyes,  and  hearing 
distinctly  with  ihe  care;  the  mainlenance  of  righteousness  between 
ruler  and  minister,  and  of  affection  between  parent  and  child. 
'J'his  is  lljc  '  normal  nature,*  and  Ihc  '  normal  virtue '  is  the  nature 
fulfilling  the  various  laws  of  its  constiluiioiL 

'  The  connexion  between  these  four  lines  and  those  that  pre- 
cede 'a  this: — that  while  Heaven  produces  all  men  »ilb  the  good 
nature  there  described,  an  occasions  it  produces  others  with  virtue 
and  powers  in  a  super-eminent  degree.  Such  an  occasion  was 
presented  by  the  case  of  king  HsUan,  and  ihercfore,  to  mark  its 
appreciation  of  him,  and  for  his  iielp,  it  now  produced  ^ung 
Shan-ffl. 

■  This  was  a  special  sacrifice  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey, 
or  of  an  expedition.     See  note  2  on  p.  399. 
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His  men  were  alert,  He  was  always  anxious  lest 
he  should  not  be  equal  to  his  commission;  His 
steeds  went  on  without  stopping,  To  the  tinkling 
of  their  eight  bells.  The  king  had  given  chaqjc 
to  A'ung  Shan-fQ.  To  fortify  the  city  there  in 
the  east. 


Ode  7,  Stanzas  1  and  part  of  3.     The  Han  YL 

CElEBSATmS  THE  MARQVIS  OF  HaN  :— MIS  INVHSTITUHI,  AVD  THE  SINGS 
CHARGE  TO  HIM  ;  THE  CIPTS  II R  RECEIVED,  AND  THE  PAKTIKG  FEAST 
AT  THE  court;  HIR  MARRIAGE;  THR  EXCBLI-BNCS  OF  HIS  TSKRl' 
TORT  ;    ANU  HI5  SWAY  OVJR  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  NOKTH. 

Only  one  line^lhe  first  of  stanza  3 — in  this  interesiing  piece 
&er%'cs  to  illmlruce  ibc  religious  practices  of  the  time,  and  needs 
no  further  nolc  than  what  has  been  given  on  the  finsl  line  of 
stanza  7  in  the  preceding  ode.  The  name  of  the  marquisate 
of  Han  remains  in  the  dislricl  of  Han-^^Ung,  dcparLiuent  of 
Hst-an,  Shen-hsi,  in  which  also  ts  mount  Liang. 

Very  grand  is  the  mountain  of  Liang.  Which  was 
made  cultivable  by  Yu.  Bright  is  the  way  from  it. 
(Along  which  came)  the  marquis  of  Han  to  receive 
investiture.  The  king  in  person  gave  the  charge ; — 
'  Continue  the  services  of  your  ancestors  ;  Let  not 
my  charge  to  you  come  to  nought.  Be  diligent  early 
and  late.  And  reverently  discharge  your  duties  : — 
So  shall  my  appointment  of  you  not  change.  Be  a 
support  against  those  princes  who  do  not  come  to 
court.     Thus  assisting  your  sovereign.' 

When  the  marquis  of  Han  left  the  court,  he 
sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  the  road.  He  went  forth, 
and  lodged  for  the  night  in  TO. 


Ode  8,  Stanzas  4  and  5.    The  ^iang  Han. 
cslsbbatikg  ati  zxvldinoji  agaikst  the  soutmkbn  tiibes  op  thk 

nWAl,  AND  THI  WORK  OOKE  fOR  THE  EIKO  IN  THEIR  COCNTRV,  Br 
hO,  THE  EABI.  OF  SHAO,  WITH  THE  MANSER  IN  WHICH  THE  UKC 
tLEVAttDZD  Hin,  AND  HK  RESPONDEO  TO  THE  ROVAL  EAVOUK. 

HQ  was  probably  ihe  same  carl  of  SMo,  who  is  mentioned  in 
ode  5,  as  building  his  capital  of  Hnch  for  the  new  marquis  of 
ShSn.  The  lords  of  ShSo  had  been  dlstinguislied  in  the  service 
of  A^u  ever  since  the  rise  of  the  dynast)-. 

The  king  gave  charge  to  Hfi  of  ShSo : — *You 
have  everywhere  made  known  (and  carried  out  my 
orders).  When  (the  kings)  WSn  and  Wfl  received 
their  appointment,  The  duke  of  Shfto  was  their 
strong  support.  You  not  (only)  have  a  regard  to 
me  the  little  child,  But  you  try  to  resemble  that 
duke  of  Sh^o.  You  have  commenced  and  earnestly 
displayed  your  merit ;  And  I  will  make  you  happy. 
■'  I  give  you  a  large  libation-cup  of  jade'.  And  a 
jar  of  herb-flavoured  spirits  from  the  black  millet*. 
I  have  made  announcement  to  the  Accomplished 
one',  And  confer  on  you  hills,  lands,  and  fields. 
In  (AV;i-)yi'^u  shall  you  receive  investiture,  Accord- 
ing as  your  ancestor  received  his.'     HO  bowed  with 


'  See  note  2  on  p.  386. 

'  The  cup  and  the  apirlis  would  be  used  by  the  earl  when 
bacrilicing  in  his  ancestral  temple.  Compare  the  similar  gift  from 
king  A'Alng  to  the  dtikc  of  A'^u,  in  the  ShO.  p.  194.  More  sub- 
stantial gifts  arc  immediately  specified. 

* '  The  Accomplished  one '  is  undcrbiood  to  be  king  \V!ln  (—'  the 
Accomplisheii  king').  He  was  the  founder  of  die  A'au  dyna&ty. 
To  him  the  kingdom  had  first  come  by  the  appoimintrnt  and  gift 
of  Heaven.  Ii  «-ns  ihc  duly  iherefore  of  his  successors,  in  nuking 
grants  of  lerriiory  10  meritorious  officers,  to  announce  them  to  him 
in  A'^-kjiu,  the  old  territory  of  the  family,  and  obtain,  as  it  were, 
his  leave  for  what  they  were  doing. 
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his  head  to  the  ground  (and  said),     *May  the  Son 
of  Heaven  live  for  ever  1 ' 

Ode  10,  Stanzas  1.  5.  G,  and  7.    The  ^an  2'ang. 

THE  WKITXR  DKPLCKE5,  WITH  AS  APPr.ALINO  WAIL  TO  UEAVIN,  TRC 
NISEXY  AXD  OrPRESSlON  THAT  PRKVAELED,  AND  1HTIUATK5  THAT 
THEY  WERE  CAlSED  BI  THE  [^T2HFERENCK  OF  WOMEN  A.VD  SUKUCHS 
IN  THE  a<JVER.\MEKr. 

The  \\i\g  addressed  in  this  piece  was  most  probably  YtL  It  suits 
his  character  and  reign. 

I  look  up  to  great  Heaven,  But  it  shows  us  no 
kindness.  Verj'long  have  we  been  disquieted,  And 
these  great  calamities  are  sent  down  (upon  us). 
There  is  nothing  settled  In  the  country ;  Officers 
and  people  are  in  distress.  Through  the  insects 
from  without  and  from  within,  There  is  no  peace 
or  limit  (to  our  misery).  The  net  of  crime  is  not 
taken  up*,  And  there  is  no  peace  nor  cure  (for 
our  state). 

Why  is  it  that  Heaven  is  (thus)  reproving  (you)  ? 
Why  is  it  that  Heaven  is  not  blessing  (you)  ?  You 
neglect  your  great  barbarian  (foes),  And  reganl 
me  with,  hatred.  You  are  regardless  of  the  evil 
omens  (that  abound-),  And  your  demeanour  is  all 
unseemly.  (Good)  men  arc  going  away,  And  the 
country  is  sure  to  go  to  ruin. 

Heaven  is  letting  down  its  net,  And  many  (are 
the  calamities  in  it).  (Good)  men  are  going  away, 
And  my  heart  is  sorrowful.     Heaven  is  letting  down 


'  By  'the  nel  of  crime'  we  are  to  untJerstaJid  ihe  tnuliitude  of 
penal  laws,  to  whose  doom  people  were  exposed.  In  sunza  6, 
Heaven  is  repre»ented  as  leuing  it  down. 

*  Compare  ode  9  of  tlic  fuurlh  decade  in  thf  former  ParL 
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its  net,     And  soon  (all  will  be  caught  in  it).    (Good) 
men  are  going  away,     And  my  heart  is  sad. 

Right  from  the  spring  comes  the  water  bubbling, 
Revealing  its  depth.  The  sorrow  of  my  heart, — Is 
it  (only)  of  to-day?  Why  were  these  things  not 
before  me  .■*  Or  why  were  they  not  after  me  ?  But 
mysteriously  great  Heaven  Is  able  to  strengthen 
anything.  Do  not  disgrace  your  great  ancestors : — 
This  will  save  your  posterity  K 

Ode  11,  Stanzas  1  and  2.     The  ShAo  Min. 

THE  WSITBK  AITEALS  TO  HKAVFS,  BlMOAVISfl  THE  MISrBT  ANB  RflV 
WUICH  WERK  COIMU  ON.  ANU  HHOWINU  flUW  1HKY  WF.RE  DL'E  TO  THE 
KIKC'S  EMPl-OVMKXT  Or  MBAH  AND  WORTHtESS  CREATUaES. 

Compassionate  Heaven  is  arrayed  in  angry  terrors. 
Heaven  is  indeed  sending  down  ruin,  Afflicting  us 
with  famine.  So  that  the  people  are  all  wandering 
fugitives.  In  the  settled  regions,  and  on  the  borders, 
all  is  desolation. 

Heaven  sends  down  its  net  of  crime  ; — Devour- 
ing insects,  who  weary  and  confuse  men's  minds, 
Ignorant,  oppressive,  negligent,  Breeders  of  con- 
fusion, utterly  perverse: — These  are  the  men 
employed. 


*  The  writer  in  Ihesi;  conctuding  lines  %'entures  fo  summon  the 
Icing  to  repentance,  and  to  hoM  out  a  hope  that  there  mi^hl  come 
a  change  in  their  state.  He  docs  this,  believing  that  all  things  are 
possible  with  Heaven. 


LESSONS    FROM    THE    STATES. 

Odes  and  Stanzas  illustrating  the  Religious 
Views  and  Practices  of  the  Writers  and 
their  Times. 

It  has  been  stated  tn  the  Introduction,  p.  276,  thai  the  lirsi  Fart 
of  the  Shih,  called  the  Kwo  FSng,  or  '  Lessons  from  the 
States,'  consists  of  160  pieces,  descriptive  of  manners  and 
events  in  several  of  the  feudal  states  into  which  ttie  kingdom 
of  A'du  was  divided.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  short ;  and  tlic 
passages  illustrating  the  religious  views  and  praciices  of  their 
times  are  comparatively  few.  What  passages  there  are,  however, 
of  this  naiure  will  ali  be  found  helow.  The  pieces  are  not 
arranged  io  decades,  as  in  the  Udes  of  the  Kingdom,  but  in 
Books,  under  the  names  of  ihc  states  in  which  ihcy  were 
produced. 

Although  [he  Kwo  F3iig  form,  as  U!;ua11y  published,  the  first  Fart 
of  the  Shih,  neariy  all  of  them  are  more  recent  in  their  origin 
ihan  the  pieces  of  the  other  Parts.  They  bring  us  face  10  face 
with  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ways  of  their  officers  and 
people  for  several  centuries  of  the  dynasty  of  A'fiu. 


Book  II.     The  Odes  of  SiiAo  and  the  South. 

The  Shfl  and  previous  portions  of  ihc  Shih  have  made  us  familiar 
with  Sb.^0,  the  name  of  the  appanage  of  Shih,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  at  the  court  of  Jfau  in  the  first  two  reigtis  of  the 
dynasty.  The  site  of  the  city  of  Shio  was  in  the  present  depart- 
ment of  Fing'-tAiang,  Shen-hit.  The  first  possessor  of  it, 
along  with  the  still  more  famous  duke  of  A'au,  remained  at 
court,  10  watch  ovtr  the  fortunes  of  the  new  dynasty.  They  were 
known  as  'die  higbeei  dukes'  and  'the  two  great  chiefs,' ihc 
duke  of  A'au  having  charge  of  the  eastern  portions  of  tlie  king- 
dom, and  the  other  of  the  western.  The  pieces  m  this  Hook  are 
supposed  to  have  been  prmhiced  in  Rhao,  and  ihe  principalities 
south  of  it  williin  his  jurisdiction,  by  the  duke. 
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Ode  2.    The  ZhKx  Fan. 

CEUURATtNfi    THE    INDUSTXY    AND    REVEREfJCE   OF   A    PKIKCE's    TIFZ, 
AKUTIKC    UIX    IK    SACKiriCINC. 

We  must  suppose  the  Indies  of  a  harem,  in  one  of  the  stales  or  the 
wulb,  admiring  and  praising  in  these  simple  stanzas  the  vraj*  in 
which  their  mistress  discharged  her  duties.  A  view  of  the  ode 
maintained  by  many  is  that  the  lady  gathered  the  southernwood, 
not  to  use  it  in  »acrificiag,  but  in  ihe  nurture  of  the  sUku-orins 
under  her  care ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  characters  in  the  text  is, 
on  the  whole,  In  favour  oF  the  more  common  view.  Constant 
reference  is  made  to  the  piece  by  Cliinese  moralists,  to  show  that 
the  most  trivial  things  are  accepted  in  sacrifice,  when  there  are 
reverence  and  sincerity  in  the  prcsenling  oflhcm. 

One  critic  asked  Kt  Hst  whether  it  was  concei^'abIe  tha.t  the  wife 
of  a  prince  did  herself  what  is  here  related,  and  he  replied  that 
the  poci  fiaid  so.  Anolhor  has  observed  thai  if  the  lady  ordered 
and  employed  others,  it  was  stitl  her  own  doing.  But  that  the 
lady  did  it  herself  is  not  incredible,  when  we  consider  the  sim- 
plicity of  those  early  times,  in  the  twelhti  century  b.c. 

She  gathers  the  white  southernwood,  By  the 
ponds,  on  the  islets.  She  employs  it.  In  the 
business  of  our  prince. 

She  gathers  the  white  southernwood,  Along 
the  streams  in  the  valleys.  She  employs  it.  In 
the  temple '  of  our  prince. 

*  If  the  character  here  translated  '  temple '  had  no  other  signifi- 
cation but  that,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  di--puie  about  the 
meaning  of  the  piece.  But  while  we  find  it  often  used  of  the 
ancestral  temple,  it  may  also  mean  any  building,  especially  one  of 
a  large  and  public  character,  such  as  a  palace  or  mansion;  and 
hence  some  CQntend  that  it  should  be  interpreted  here  of 'the  silk* 
worm  house.'  Wc  are  to  conceive  of  the  lady,  after  having 
gathered  the  materials  for  sacrificial  use,  then  preparing  them 
according  to  rule,  and  while  it  is  yet  dark  on  the  morning  of  the 
sacrificial  day,  going  with  them  into  the  temple,  and  setting  them 
forth  in  their  proper  vessels  and  places. 
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VV'ith  head-dress  reverently  rising  aloft,  Early, 
while  yet  it  is  night,  she  is  in  the  prince's  (temple). 
In  her  head-dress,  slowly  retiring,  She  returns  (to 
her  own  apartments). 

Ode  4.     The  ZbXi  Pin. 

c£l£1irating  the  dil1cekce  and  reverence  of  the  young  wife  op 

AN  OFlrlCER,  DOING  HEK  fAKT  IN  SACRlflOAL  OFfEKINGS. 

She  gathers  the  large  duckweed.  By  the  banks 
of  the  stream  in  the  southern  valley.  She  gathers 
the  pondwecd.     In  those  pools  left  by  the  floods. 

She  deposits  what  she  gathers,  In  her  square 
baskets  and  round  ones.  She  boils  it,  In  her  tripods 
and  pans. 

She  sets  forth  her  preparations,  Under  the  window 
in  the  ancestral  chamber'.  Who  superintends  the 
business  ?     It  is  (this)  reverent  young  lady. 


'  '  The  ancesual  cbain'ber '  was  a  room  behind  the  leniple  of  the 
family,  dcdk-att-d  specially  to  llic  ancestor  of  the  officer  wliosc  wife 
is  the  subject  of  the  piece.  The  princes  of  states  were  succeeded, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  wife  proper.  TJieir  sons  hy 
oilier  wi\ts  were  called  '  other  sons/  The  eldest  son  by  the  wife 
proper  of  one  of  them  hccaTne  the  '  great  ancestor '  of  the  clan 
descended  from  him,  and  "the  ancrsiral  chamber*  was  an  apart- 
ment dedicated  to  him.  Mio  and  other  interpreters,  going  on  cer- 
tain statements  11s  to  the  training  of  dauj^hters  in  ihe  business  of 
sacrificing  in  ihis  apartment  for  three  months  previous  to  their 
marriai:e,  contend  that  the  lady  spoken  of  here  was  not  yd 
niarricd,  but  was  only  undergoing  this  prepiiralory  education. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  adopt  this  jnierprctalion.  The 
lady  appears  doing  the  same  duties  aa  the  wife  in  the  fonner 
piece. 


BOOK  III.  4. 
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Book  III.     The  Odes  of  Phei. 

When  king  Wfi  overthrew  the  dynasiy  of  Shanp,  the  domain  of  iis 
kings  was  divided  into  ihnre  portions,  the  northern  portion  bein^ 
called  Phei,  the  southern  Yung,  and  the  eastern  Wei,  the  rulers 
of  which  last  in  course  of  lime  absorbed  llic  other  two.  It 
is  impossible  Co  say  why  the  old  names  were  retained  in  the 
arrangement  of  (he  odes  in  this  Part  of  the  Sliih,  for  it  h  acknow- 
letlgcd  on  all  hands  that  the  pieces  in  Books  iii  and  iv,  as  well 
as  those  of  Book  v,  are  all  odes  of  Wei. 

Ode  4.     The  ZXn  Yueh. 

StTPMCD  TO  iE  THE  COMPLAINT  AXD  APPEAI.  OF  KWASa  /TIAVC,  A 
MARCHIONFSS  OF  WKI,  AUAINST  THE  DAD  TKEATMKKT  SHE  RECEIVED 
FKOM  HER  HUSBAMIK 

All  the  Chinese  critics  give  this  interpretation  of  the  piece.  A*wang 
^atig  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  A'^t,  about  ttie  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  b,c.,  and  was  married  lo  the  marquis  Yang, 
known  in  history  as  '  duke  A'wang,'  of  Wei.  She  was  a  lady  of 
admirable  character,  and  beauiiful;  but  her  husl>an(l  proved 
faithless  and  unkind.  In  this  ode  she  makes  her  subdued  moan, 
appealing  lo  the  surv  and  moon,  as  if  they  could  lake  cognizance 
of  the  way  in  whicli  she  was  treated.  Possibly,  however,  the 
addressing  those  bodies  may  sinnply  be  an  instance  of  proso- 
popoeia. 

O  sun,  O  moon,  Which  enlighten  this  lower 
earth  I  Here  is  tliis  man.  Who  treats  me  not  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  rule.  How  can  he  get  his 
mind  settled  ?  Would  he  then  not  regard  me  ? 

O  sun,  O  moon,  Which  overshadow  this  lower 
earth!  Here  is  this  man,  Who  will  not  be  friendly 
with  me.  How  can  he  get  his  mind  settled  ?  VV'ouId 
he  then  not  respond  to  me  ? 

O  sun,  O  moon.  Which  come  forth  from  the 
east!  Here  Is  this  man.  With  virtuous  words,  but 
really  not  good.  How  can  he  get  his  mind  settled  ,■' 
Would  he  then  allow  me  to  be  forgotten  ? 

ti]  F  f 
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0  sun,  O  moon,  From  the  east  that  come  forth  ! 
O  father,  O  mother,  There  is  no  sequel  to  your 
nourishing  of  me.  How  can  he  get  liis  mind  settled  ? 
Would  he  then  respond  to  me  contrary  to  all  reason  ? 

Ode  15,  Stanza  1.     The  Pei  MAn. 

AN  OFFICEK  Of  wet  SETS  FORTH  HIS  HARD  LOT,  TIIROUGll  D1STRKSS£S 
AKn  THR  Bt-KDKNS  LAID  I'PON  DIM,  AKD  HIS  SILKKCK  UNDER  IT  IS 
SL-BMTSSION'  TO  HEAVEN. 

1  go  out  at  tile  north  gate,  Witli  my  heart  ful! 
of  sorrow.  Straitened  am  I  and  poor,  And  no  one 
takes  knowledge  of  my  distress.  So  it  is!  Heaven 
has  done  it ' ; — Wliat  then  shall  I  say  ? 


Book  IV.     The  Odes  of  Yung. 

Sec  the  preliminary  note  on  p.  433. 

Ode  1.     The  Pai  A'Au. 

protest  of  a  widow  aca1k5t  being  ukced  to  kakkt  aoaix,  akd 
htr  apptai.  to  hrr  mother  akd  to  mravek. 

This  piece,  it  is  said,  was  made  by  Kung  ^ang,  the  widow  or 
Kung-po,  son  of  the  marquis  list  of  Wei  (b.c.  855-S14).  Kung- 
po  having  died  an  cariy  death,  her  parents  (who  must  have  been 
the  maTquis  of  A'At  and  his  wife  or  one  of  the  ladies  ofhb  harem) 
wanted  to  force  her  to  a  second  tnarriaife,  against  which  she 
protests.    The  ode  was  preserved,  no  doubt,  as  an  example  of 


'  The  'Complete  Digest  of  Comments  on  the  Shih'  warns  its 
readers  noi  to  take  'Heaven'  here  as  synonymous  with  Ming, 
■what  is  decreed  or  commanded.'  The  writer  does  not  go  on 
to  deQne  the  precise  idea  which  he  underKlood  the  character  to 
convey.  This  appears  to  be  what  wc-  ofien  mean  by  '  Providence, 
when  we  speak  of  anything  permitted,  rather  llian  apjKMnted,  by 
Ihc  supreme  ruling  Power. 
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what  the  Chinese  have  always  considered  s  great  virtue,— the 

■     refusal  of  a  widow  lo  marry  again. 

It  floats  about,  that  boat  of  cj-press  wood,  There 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ho'.  With  his  two  tufts  of 
hair  falling  over  his  forehead ^  He  was  my  mate; 
-And  I  swear  that  till  death  1  will  have  no  other. 
O  mother.  O  Heaven*,  Why  will  you  not  under- 
stand me  ? 

It  floats  about,  that  boat  of  cypress  wood,  There 
by  the  side  of  the  Ho.  With  his  two  tufts  of  hair 
falling  over  his  forehead.  He  was  my  only  one; 
And  I  swear  that  till  death  I  will  not  do  ihe  evil 
thing.  O  mother,  O  Heaven,  Why  will  you  not 
understand  me  ? 


Ode  3,  Stanza  2.     The  A'un-Sze  A'ieh  LA 


<j. 


COKTHAST  BETWEEK   THE   MtAUTY  AW©  SPLEKDOfR   OW    HSUaN  A'IANG 
AMD    HER    VIC10t;SNES6, 

HsQan  Alang  was  a  jinnccss  of  A'/it,  who,  towards  thr  close  of  (he 
seventh  century  b.c.,  became  wife  to  the  marquis  of  Wei,  known 
as  duke  Hsttan.  She  was  bcautifal  and  unforiunal*,  but  various 
ihin^  nre  related  of  her  indicaiivc  of  the  grossest  immoralities 
prevsuIiDg  in  the  court  of  Wei. 

How  rich  and  splendid    Is  her  pheasant-figured 


'  These  allu'^ive  lines.  prolnWy.  indicate  the  speaker's  widow- 
hood, which  left  her  like  '  a  boat  floating  about  on  the  water.' 

■  Such  was  the  mode  in  wliich  the  hair  was  kept,  while  a  boy  or 
young  man's  parents  were  alive,  parted  into  two  liifts  from  the  pia 
mater,  and  brought  down  as  low  as  the  eyebrows  on  eitlier  side 
of  the  forehead. 

*  Mao  (bought  that  tl»e  lady  intended  her  father  by  'Heaven;* 
while  A'lU  held  that  her  father  may  have  been  dead,  and  that  the 
mother  is  called  Heaven,  witli  reference  to  tlie  kindness  and  pro- 
tection that  she  ought  to  show.  There  seems  rather  to  Ik  in  the 
term  a  wild,  and  not  wry  intelligent,  appeal  to  the  supreme  Power 
in  heaven. 

f(2 
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robe  M  Her  btack  hair  in  masses  like  clouds,  No 
false  locks  does  she  descend  to.  There  are  her  ear- 
plugs of  jade.  Her  coml>pin  of  ivory.  And  her 
high  forehead,  so  while.  She  appears  like  a  visitant 
from  heaven  !    She  appears  like  a  goddess  K 

Ode  6,  Stanzas  1  and  2.    The  Ting  kih  fang  Aajnc. 

CELEBRATING  TttE  PRAISE  OF  DUKE  WXN  ; — HIS  DltJGEXCB,  FORESIGHT, 
use  OF  JIIVIKATIOK,  AKI)  OTHER  Ql'AUTIES. 

The  stale  of  Wei  \was  reduced  to  extremity  by  an  irniplioii  of  some 
northern  hordes  in  b.c.  66o,  and  had  nearly  disappeared  from 
among  the  states  of  AISu.  Under  the  marquis  Wei,  known  in 
history  as  duke  W3n,  its  fortunes  revived,  and  lie  became  a  sort 
of  second  founder  o(  ihc  stale. 

When    Ting    culminated    (at    night-fall )  ^      He 
began  to  build  the  palace  at  K/td*,     Determining 


'  The  lady  is  introduced  arrayed  in  the  goi;g;eou8  robes  worn  bjr 
the  piincess  of  a  state  in  the  ancestral  temple. 

'  P,  Lacliarmc  iranslaled  tlicse  two  concludini;  lines  by  '  Tu 
primo  aspectn  coelos  (pulchritudinc),  ct  imperatorem  (majcsiate) 
adacquos,*  wilhout  any  sanction  of  tlie  Ctiinesc  critics;  and  roore> 

over  there  was  no  I'l  (fn )  >>i  *-^'^  sense  of  impcrator  then  in 

China.  The  sovereigns  of  A'au  were  wang  or  kings.  A'fi  Hsl 
expands  the  lines  thus: — 'Such  is  ihe  beauty  of  her  robes  and 
appearance,  that  beholders  are  siruck  with  awe,  as  if  she  were 
a  Spiritual  being.*  Hsfl  A'Aien  {Ydan  dj-nasty)  deals  with  ihcm 
thus: — 'With  such  splendour  of  beauty  and  dress,  how  is  it  that  she 
is  here  i  She  has  come  down  from  heaven !  She  is  a  spiritual 
beinf;  I ' 

'  Ting  is  the  name  of  a  small  space  in  the  heavens,  embracing 
<i  Markab  and  another  star  of  Pegasus.  Its  culminating  at  night-fall 
was  the  signal  that  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  over  for  the 
year,  and  lliat  building  operations  should  he  taken  in  hand.  Cireat 
as  waK  the  urgency  for  the  building  of  his  new  capital,  duke  Win 
would  not  take  it  in  hand  till  the  proper  time  for  such  a  labour 
was  arrived. 

*  JiTAd,  or  A'Aft-Mill,  was  the  new  capital  of  Wei,  in  the  pre- 
sent district  of  A'Aing-wQ,  department  3^io-^au,  SliaU'iung. 
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its  aspects  by  means  of  the  sun.  He  built  the 
palace  at  A'/rii.  He  planted  about  it  hazel  and 
chesnut  trees.  The  I,  the  Thung,  the  3ze,  and  the 
varnish  tree.  Which,  when  cut  down,  might  afford 
materials  for  lutes. 

He  ascended  those  old  walls.  And  thence  sur- 
veyed (the  site  of)  AViO.  He  surveyed  /^Ad  and 
Thang ',  With  the  lofty  hills  and  high  elevations 
about.  He  descended  and  examined  the  mulberry 
trees.  He  then  divined  by  the  tortoise-shell,  and 
got  a  favourable  response ' ;  And  thus  the  issue 
has  been  truly  good. 


Book  V.     The  Oj>es  o>  Wei. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  (iile  of  Book  iU,  thai  Wei  at  first  was  the 
eastern  poriiun  of  the  old  domain  or  ihe  ki^g!^  of  Slang.  With 
iliis  a  brother  of  king  WO,  called  Khnng-shti,  was  invested.  'I'he 
printipalily  was  afterwards  increased  by  ihc  abimrpiion  of  Phci 
and  Yung,  h  came  to  embrace  portions  of  the  present  pro- 
vinces of  A'tb-li,  Shan-tung,  and  Jlo-nan.  It  outlasted  the 
dynasty  of  A'au  itself,  the  last  prince  of  Wei  bciiig  reduced  to 
the  ranks  of  the  people  only  during  (he  dynasty  oT  A'.4in. 

Ode  4,  Stanzas  1  and  2.     Thk  Mang. 

ah  ukfortltf  ate  woman,  who  bad  been  sedttced  into  an  ijmioper 
cok»kxif>n,  now  cast  off,  relates  .^ml  beudans  ukft  sad  case. 

An  extract  is  given  from  the  pathetic  history  here  related,  because 
it  sliows  how  divination,  was  used  among  the  common  people, 
and  cuicied  generally  into  the  ordinary  affain^  of  life. 

A  simple-looking  lad  you  were.     Carrying  cloth 


'  Tbang  was  the  name  of  a  town,  e\idently  not  &r  froni  A'M. 
'  We  have  s«:cit  before  how  divination  was  resorted  to  on  occa- 
sion of  new  undertakings,  c<>pecially  in  proceeding  to  rear  a  city.. 
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to  exchange  it  for  silk.  (But)  you  came  not  so 
to  purchase  silk ; — You  came  to  make  proposals  to 
me.  I  convoyed  you  through  the  Khi ',  As  far 
as  Tun-^'^iO",  'It  is  not  I,'  (I  said),  'who  would 
protract  the  time ;  But  you  have  had  no  good  go- 
between.  I  pray  you  be  not  angry.  Arul  let  autumn 
he  the  time.' 

I  ascended  that  ruinous  wall.  To  look  towards 
Fu-kwan';  And  when  I  saw  (you)  not  (coming 
from)  it.  My  tears  flowed  in  streams.  When  I  did 
see  (you  coming  from)  FQ-kwan,  I  laughed  and 
I  spoke.  You  hail  consulted,  (you  said),  the  tortoise- 
shell  and  the  divining  stalks.  And  there  was  nothing 
unfavourable  in  their  response*.  'Then  come,'  (I 
said),  'with  your  carriage,  And  1  will  remove  with 
my  goods.* 


Book  VI.     The  Ooks  of  tuf.  Roval  Domain. 

KtKO  Wiln,  it  has  Lieen  a^.-tn,  liad  for  his  CEipital  t)ic  city  of  F&ng. 
from  which  his  son,  king  WO,  moved  the  scat  of  government 
to  HSo.   In  the  time  of  king  A'/ving,  a  city  n-as  built  by  the  duke 


'  The  Kh\  was  a  famous  river  of  Wei. 

*  Tun-^Aiil  was  a  well-known  place — 'the  mound  or  height  of 
Tun'— south  of  the  Wei. 

*  FQ-kwan  must  liavc  been  llw  place  where  the  man  lived, 
according  to  A'Q.  Rnther,  it  must  have  been  a  pass  (FQ<kwati 
may  mean  '  the  gale  or  pass  of  FO*),  llirough  which  he  would  come, 
and  was  visible  from  near  the  residence  of  the  woman. 

*  Ying-lS  observes  [hat  ihc  man  liaci  never  divined  about  the 
matter,  and  said  that  he  had  done  so  only  to  complete  the  process 
of  seduction.  The  critics  dweU  on  the  inconsisiency  of  divination 
being  resorted  to  in  such  a  case : — '  Divination  is  proper  only  if 
used  in  reference  to  what  is  right  and  moral.' 
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of  ^u,  near  ihe  present  Lo-yang,  and  called  '  the  ea«ern 
tapiul'  Meetings  of  Ihc  princes  t>r  the  states  assembled  (here  ; 
but  the  coun  continued  to  lie  lield  at  Hio  till  the  accession  o( 
king  Phing  in  b,c.  770.  From  that  time,  the  kings  of  A'Sii  sank 
nearly  to  Ihe  level  of  the  princes  of  the  states,  and  the  poems 
coUected  in  their  domain  were  classed  among  the  'I-cssons  of 
Manners  from  the  States,'  though  still  distinguished  bj  the 
epithet  'royal'  preiixed  lo  ihem. 

Ode  1,  Stanza  I.     The  Snfi  Lt. 

AH  OPnCKK  niSCKIBllS  HIS  HRl.ANCHOLY  AND  REPt.ECTIONS  ON  SEEIKO 
THE  DESOLATION  OP  THE  OLU  CAPITAL  OF,  A'AU,  MAKING  HIS  MOAN 
TO    HIAVEK    BECAV5E    OF    IT. 

There  is  110  specific  mention  of  the  uld  capital!  of  A'iu  in  the  piece, 
but  the  schools  of  M4o  and  A'O  iire  agreed  in  ibis  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  much  more  hkely  than  any  of  tlie  others  that  have 
Iwcn  proposed. 

There  was  the  millet  with  its  drooping  heads: 
There  was  the  sacrificial  millet  coming  into  blade '. 
Siowly  1  moved  about.  In  my  heart  all-agitated. 
Those  who  knew  me  Said  I  was  sad  at  heart. 
Those  who  did  not  know  me.  Said  I  was  seeking 
for  something.  O  thou  distant  and  azure  Heaven'! 
Hy  what  man  was  this  (brought  about) '  ? 


'  That  is,  there  where  the  ancestral  ictnpic  and  other  grand 
buildings  of  HUo  had  once  stood. 

*  '  He  cried  out  to  Heaven,'  says  Yen  3**".  '^-nd  told  (his  dis- 
tress), but  he  calls  i(  distant  in  its  azure  brighlness,  lamenting  that 
his  complaint  was  not  heard.'  This  is,  probably,  the  correct  expla- 
nation of  ihc  language.  The  speaker  would  by  it  express  his  grief 
that  the  dynasty  of  JCiu  and  its  people  were  abandoned  and  un- 
cared  for  by  Heaven. 

*  Referring  to  king  Yfl,  wliuKe  reckless  course  had  ted  to  the 
destruction  of  Ilao  by  the  ^ung,  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  his 
soa,  king  Piling,  who  had  i^uliscquciitly  removed  to  the  easlt-rn 
coital 
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Ode  9,  Stanzas  1  and  3.     The  Ta  ICt. 

A  LADY  exCL-S£5  UEKSILLr  FOR  HOT  FLYIMG  TO  HER  LOVUt  BT  HSK 
FEAK  OF  A  SEVRRC  AND  VtKTUOVS  MAGI5TRATK,  AMD  SWEARS  TO  HIM 
THAT  SHE  tS  SINCERE  tN  HER  ATTACHMENT  TO  DIM. 

His  great  carriage  rolls  along,  And  his  robes  of 
rank  glitter  like  tlie  young  sedge.  Do  I  not  think 
of  you?  But  1  am  afraid  of  this  officer,  and  dare 
not  (fly  to  you)- 

While  living  we  may  have  to  occupy  different 
apartments;  But,  when  dead,  we  shall  share  the 
same  grave.  If  you  say  that  I  am  not  sincere,  By 
the  bright  sun  I  swear  that  1  am  ^ 


Book  X.     The  Odes  of  Thang. 

Thi  odes  of  Thang  were  rcall)-  the  odes  of  '^m,  ihe  greatest  of  the 
fiefs  of  Alu  until  the  rise  of  A'Ain.  King  A'ASng,  in  b.c.  1107, 
invested  Uis  younger  brotlier,  called  SliQ-yU,  with  the  lemiory 
where  YSo  was  supposed  lo  ha\-c  ruled  anciently  as  the  marquis 
of  Thang,  in  the  prrscnt  dcpanmcnl  of  Thai-x-Qan,  Shan-hsi, 
the  fief  retaining  that  ancient  name.  Subsequently  the  name  of 
the  state  was  changed  to  3in.  ffom  the  river  3in  in  the  soutiiem 
pan  of  It. 

Ode  8,  Stanza  1.    The  PAo  Yu. 

IHB  KEN  or  3tW,  CALLWD  OUT  TO  WARFARE  RV  THE  KIXc's  ORDER, 
MOURX  OVSR  THE  COWSEQUEST  SUFFERIVG  OF  THEIR  TAREXTS.  AND 
LONG  FOR  THEIR  RETURN  TO  lUElR  ORDINARY  AGRICLXTURAL  PUR- 
iVn%  MAKING  TUeiR  APPEAL  TO  HEAVEN. 

SCi-sft  go  the  feathers   of  the  wild  geese.     As 


'  In  the  'Complete  Digest'  this  oath  is  expanded  in  the  foi- 
towing  way: — 'These  words  arc  from  my  heart.  If  you  think  that 
tliey  are  not  i-inccrc,  ihert  is  (a  Power)  above,  Uite  the  briglil  sun, 
otscrving  nie ; — how  !<hould  my  words  not  be  sincere  ? ' 
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they  settle  on  the  bushy  oaks'.  The  king's  affairs 
must  not  be  slackly  discharged,  And  (so)  we  cannot 
plant  our  millets; — What  will  our  parents  have  to 
rely  on?  O  thou  distant  and  azure  Heaven*! 
When  shall  we  be  in  our  places  again  ? 


Ode  11.     The  Kg  ShXng. 

A  vnrr.  HCITKNS  the  OrATll  op  her  HirSBAND,  REFUSUfG  TO  BI  CON- 
PORTED,  AMO  OCCI.ARES  THAT  SHE  WILL  CHERISH  HIS  MEHORY  TILL 
HER  0«,y  DEATH. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  husbaml  <>i-hosc  death  is  bewailed  in  thiK 
piece  had  died  in  one  of  the  mitilary  expeditions  of  vrhich  duke 
Hsien  (b.c.  676-65])  w.is  fond.  Ii  may  have  bc<n  so,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  piece  to  make  us  think  of  duke  Hsien.  I  give 
it  a  place  in  the  volume,  not  because  of  llie  religious  sentiment 
in  it.  but  brcause  of  the  abw-nce  of  tliat  senlimciit,  where  \*-e 
might  expect  ii.  The  lady  shows  ilie  gram!  virtue  of  a  Chinese 
widow,  in  that  she  will  iievvr  marry  a^in.  And  Iilt  grief  would 
not  be  ansuagcd.  The  days  would  all  seem  long  iiumincr  day::, 
and  the  nighis  all  long  winter  nighu;  >io  that  a  hundred  long 
^■eajs  would  seem  to  drag  their  slow  course.  But  ihere  is  not 
any  hope  expressed  of  a  re-union  with  her  husband  in  another 
state.  The  '  abode  '  and  the  '  chamber '  of  which  she  spe»k»»  are 
to  be  understood  of  his  grave;  and  her  thoughts  do  not  appear 
to  go  beyond  it. 

The   dolichos  grows,  covering  the   thorn  trees; 
The  convolvulus  spreads  all  over  the  wasted     The 


*  Trees  are  not  the  proper  place  for  geese  to  rest  on;  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  is  productive  of  much  noise  .ind  trouble  to  the  birds. 
The  lini-s  would  seem  to  allude  to  the  hardships  of  the  soldiers'  lot, 
called  from  their  honie-s  10  go  on  a  distant  expedition. 

*  See  note  a  on  ode  i  of  Book  vi,  where  Heaven  is  appealed  to 
in  the  same  language. 

*  These  two  lines  are  taken  as  alloslve,  the  speaker  lieing  led 
by  the  sight  of  the  weak  plants  supported  by  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
tombs,  to  tliink  of  her  own  desolate,  unsu|^orlcd  condition,  fiut 
they  may  also  be  taken  as  narrative,  and  descriptive  of  the  battle- 
ground wliere  her  husband  had  met  his  death. 
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man    of  my  admiration   is   no   more   here ; — With 
whom  can  I  dwell  ?     I  abide  alone. 

Tlie  dolichos  grows,  covering  the  jujube  irces ; 
The  convolvuhis  spreads  all  over  the  tombs.  The 
man  of  my  admiration  is  no  more  here; — With 
whom  can  I  dwell  ?     I  rest  alone. 

How  beautiful  was  the  pillow  of  horn!  How 
splendid  was  the  embroidered  coverlet ' !  The  man 
of  my  admiration  is  no  more  here  ; — With  whom  can 
]  dwell?     Alone  {1  wait  for)  the  morning. 

Through  the  (long)  days  of  summer,  Through 
the  (long)  nights  of  winter  (shall  I  be  alone),  Till 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred   years.     When   1  shall  go 

home  to  his  abode. 

Through  the  (long)  nights  of  winter,  Through 
the  (long)  days  of  summer  (shall  I  be  alone),  Till 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  When  I  shall  go 
home  to  his  chamber. 


Book  XI.     The  Odes  ok  A'hik. 

Thk  state  ofJCAitx  look  us  name  from  iis  earliest  principn)  city,  in  ihr 
prc-scni  disirict  of  A'^tyg-iliui .  in  A7mi  A'du,  Kan-sG.  Its  diicfs 
claimed  Jo  be  descended  from  YI,  who  appears  in  (he  ShG  as 
the  forester  of  Simn,  and  the  asstsiani  of  the  great  Ytt  in  his 
labours  on  ihc  llootl  of  YSo.  The  hisiory  of  his  descendanis 
is  very  impcrfcciiy  relak'd  tilt  we  come  lo  a  Fei-j^e.  who  had 
chaise  of  the  herds  of  iiursts  belonging  to  king  Hsi^o  (b.c,  909- 
895),  and  in  consequence  of  his  good  services  was  inwsted  with 


'  These  things  had  been  omamenta  of  (he  bridal  chamber;  and 
as  ttie  widow  thinks  of  ihero,  lier  grief  becomes  more  intense. 
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the  fimalt  tcrrilory  of  A'Ain,  as  an  attached  frl;Ue.  A  descendant 
of  his,  known  m  duke  Hsiang,  in  conseijucnce  of  his  loyal  ser- 
vices,  when  ibe  capital  was  moved  to  the  east  in  b.c.  770,  was 
raised  to  the  dijfnity  of  an  carl,  arid  took  his  place  among  llie 
great  feudal  princes  of  the  Icin^dom,  receiving  also  a  large 
ponioii  of  territory,  which  included  tlic  ancient  capittd  of  tlic 
House  of  /{au.  In  course  of  time  A'^in.  as  is  well  known,  super- 
ceded the  dynasty  of  A^u,  t^iaving  gradtially  moved  its  capital 
more  nnd  more  to  ihe  east.  The  [teoplc  of  ^Ain  were,  no  doubt, 
niainly  coiiipo!»ed  of  the  siild  tribes  of  the  west. 


Ode  6,  Stanza  I.     The  Hwang  N:Ao. 

tHMEKT   rOE    TIIKEH  WOK  THUS  OF   AV/IK,  WHO   WERr   Bl'KtED  IK  TIIK 
SAUK   URAYK   WITH   UUKK   Ml''. 

There  is  no  Hifficiitty  or  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
piece;  and  It  brings  us  down  to  B.r.  611.  Then  died  duke  M(i. 
after  playing  an  important  part  in  llie  north-west  of  China  for 
thirty-nine  years.  The  3"  A'wan,  under  the  sixth  year  of  duke 
WiU),  makes  mention  of  Mil's  requiring  that  the  three  brothers 
here  celebrated  should  Ix-  buried  with  him,  anil  of  the  compo- 
ailton  of  this  piece  in  consequence.  Sze-mS  AViien  sais  that 
this  barbarous  practice  began  with  MA's  predecessor,  ftiih  whom 
iiixiy-six  personti  were  buried  alive,  and  tliat  une  hutidred  and 
beventy-seven  in  all  were  huried  with  Mil.  The  dt-ath  of  the  last 
distictguifthed  man  of  the  ItoUiic  of  A'Ain,  the  emperor  I.  was  sub- 
sequently celebrated  by  the  entombment  with  him  of  all  the 
ininalcs  of  his  harem. 

They  flit  about,  the  yellow  birds,  And  rest  upon 
the  jujube  trees'.  Who  followed  duke  Mfl  in  the 
grave?  Si^e-jfU  Yen-hsl.  And  this  Yen-hs!  Was 
a  man   above  a  hundred.     When  he  came   to  the 


■  It  is  difRcult  to  sec  the  relation  beiweeii  these  two  allusive 
lines  and  the  reft  of  the  Manta.  Some  eay  that  it  is  this, — that  the 
people  loved  the  three  vittinns  as  they  liked  the  birds;  others  that 
the  birds  among  the  trees  were  in  their  proper  place, — very  different 
from  the  brothers  in  the  grave  of  duke  Mfi. 
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grave,  He  looked  terrified  and  trembled.  Thou 
azure  Heaven  there!  Could  he  have  been  redeemed. 
We  would  have  given  a  hundred  (ordinary)  men 
for  him ', 


Book  XV.     Tiiic  Odes  of  Pin. 

IX'KE  Lifl,  an  ancesior  of  ihe  JC&u  rainily,  made  a  setllement,  ac- 
cording to  its  tradilions,  in  b.c.  1797,  in  Pin,  the  site  of  wliicli 
is  poinied  out,  go  It  to  the  west  of  the  present  district  city  of 
San-shut,  in  Pin  A'au,  Slipn-hBl,  where  the  iribc  remained  til]  ihc 
movemenl  eastwards  of  Than-ffi,  celebrated  in  the  first  dccaiic 
of  the  Major  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  ode  3.  The  duke  of  Kav. 
during  the  minority  of  king  A'^an^,  made,  it  is  supposed,  the 
first  of  l]ie  pieces  in  tliis  Book,  describing  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youiis  monarch,  ihe  ancient  ways  of  their  fathers  in  Pin; 
and  subsequently  some  one  compiled  other  odes  made  by  the 
duke,  and  odicrs  also  about  him.  and  brought  them  together 
under  the  common  name  of  '  the  Odes  of  Pin.' 


Odk  1,  Stanza  8.     Tiik  Ast  YiJEH. 

ttBaiaUBIKG  LIFE  IK  PTN  IH  THE  OI,nEN  TIJIK ;  THK  PROMDKNT  ARKANGB- 
■HNTS  THERE  To  SECLBE  THE  CONSTANT  SIPPI.Y  OF  FOOD  AND 
KAIMKNT,— MMATEVHR  W^S  .VECES5AKY  FOK  IHE  SUPPyK'I  AKD  CUM- 
FOBT  OK  TItH   PKOPLK. 

If  the  piece  was  made,  as  the  Chinese  critics  all  suppose,  by  the 
duke  of  Aau,  wc  muM  still  suppose  that  he  writes  iti  the  person 
of  an  old  farmer  or  yeoman  of  Pin.  The  picture  which  it  gives 
of  the  manners  of  the  Chinese  people,  their  thrifty,  provident 
ways,  tlicir  agriculture  and  weaving,  nearly    j  700  years  ago,  is 


'  This  appeal  to  Heaven  is  hke  wliat  wc  mcl  with  in  the  first 
of  ihe  Odes  of  the  Uoyal  Domain,  and  the  eighth  of  those  of 
'I'hang. 


full  of  interest ;  but  it  Is  not  till  wc  come  to  the  concluding  stanza 
that  we  iind  anything  iKraring  on  their  religious  practices. 

In  tlie  days  of  (our)  second  month,  they  hew  otit 
the  ice  with  harmonious  blows ' ;  And  in  those  of 
(our)  third  month,  they  convey  it  to  the  ice-houses. 
(W'hich  they  open)  in  those  of  (our)  fourth,  early  in 
the  morning  A  lamb  having  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice with  scallions*.  In  the  ninth  month,  it  is  cold, 
with  frost.  In  the  tenth  month,  they  sweep  clean 
their  stack-sites.  (Taking)  the  two  hottles  of  spirits 
to  be  offered  to  their  ruler,  And  having  killed  their 
lambs  and  sheep.    They  go  to  his  hall,    And  raising 


'  They  went  for  the  ice  to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  hills,  and 
wherever  it  was  lo  Ix;  found  in  the  best  condition. 

'  [l  is  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  'the  Great  learning,'  that  *lhe 
family  which  keeps  its  stores  of  ice  does  not  rear  cattle  or  sheep.' 
meaning  that  the  possessor  of  an  ice-house  must  be  8up|>osed  lo 
be  very  wealthy,  and  above  the  necessity  of  increasittg  his  means 
in  the  fray  described.  Prolmbly,  tlie  having  ice-huuseii  by  high 
ministers  and  heads  of  dans  w,is  an  inno^ution  on  the  earlier  cus- 
tom, according  to  which  such  a  distinction  was  proper  only  to  the 
king,  or  ihc  princes  of  states,  on  whom  it  devolved  as  '  the  fathers 
of  the  people,'  to  impart  Trom  their  stores  in  the  hot  season  as 
might  be  neceswirj'.  The  ihird  and  fourth  lines  of  this  stanza  are 
to  be  understood  of  what  was  done  by  the  orders  of  the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  .^u  in  Pin.  In  the  Official  Book  of  Mu,  Part  I, 
ch.  i;,  we  have  a  description  of  the  duties  of  '  the  Providers  of  Ice,' 
and  the  same  subject  is  treated  in  the  sixth  Book  of '  the  Record 
of  Rites,'  sections  3  and  6.  The  ice  having  been  collected  and 
stored  in  winter,  the  ice-houses  were  solemnly  opened  in  the  bpring, 
A  sacrifice  was  offered  to  '  the  Ruler  of  Cold,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ice.'  and  of  the  first  ice  bruu}-ht  forth  an  nffcring  was  set  out  in 
ibe  apartment  beliiiid  the  principal  tiall  of  tiic  ancestral  temple. 
A  sacrifice  to  the  same  Ruler  of  Cold,  it  is  said,  had  also  been 
offered  when  the  ice  began  lo  be  collected.  The  ccrt-mony  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  leligious  services 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  ancient  Chinese. 
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the  cup  of  rhinoceros  horn,    Wish  him  long  life. — 
that  he  may  live  for  ever '. 


'  The  custom  described  in  the  five  concluding  lines  is  mentioned 
to  show  the  good  and  loyal  feeling;  of  the  people  of  Fin  towards 
their  chief.  Having  finished  all  the  agricultural  labours  of  the 
year,  and  being  now  prepared  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  industry, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  hasten  to  the  hall  of  their  ruler,  and 
ask  him  to  share  in  their  joy,  and  express  their  loyal  wishes  for  his 
happiness. 
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CLASSIC    OF    FILIAL    PILTV. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Chapter   I. 


The  Name  of  the  Classic;   its  Existence  before 
THE  Han  DVnastv  ;   its  Contents,  and  by  whom 

rr  WAS   WRITTEN. 

1.  The  Chinese  character  pronounced  Hstilo,  which  wc 
translate  by  '  Fitial  Piety,'  and  which  may  also  perform  the 
part  of  an  adjective,  'fih'ai,'  of  a  verb,  'to  be  filial,'  or  of 

Mewoneorihc  *"  adverb,  'filially,'  is  one  of  the  compoaite 
cfuractcr  characters  whose  meaning  is  suggested  by  the 
meanings  of  their  constituent  parts  combined 
together.  It  is  made  up  of  two  others,— one  signifying 
*an  old  man'  or  *oId  age,'  and  beneath  it  the  character 
signifying  *a  son.'  It  thus,  according  to  the  Shwo  Wan, 
the  oldest  Chinese  dictionary  {a,  D.  ioo),  presents  to  tlic 
eye  '  a  sun  bearing  up  an  old  man,'  that  is,  a  child  sup- 
porting his  parent.  Hsido  also  enters  as  their  phonetical 
element  into  at  least  twenty  other  characters,  so  that  it 
must  be  put  down  as  of  very  early  formation.  The  cha- 
rafter  King  has  been  explained  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Shu  King,  p.  j  ;  and  the  title,  Hsi^o  King,  means  '  the 
Classic  of  Filial  Piety." 

2.  Many  Chinese  critics  contend  that  this  brief  treatise 
was  thus  designated  by  Confucius  himself,  and  that  it 
received  the  distinction  of  being  styled  a  King  before 
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any  of  the  older  and  more  important  classics.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  text  as  wc  now  have  it,  we 
called  ihcH.(Ao  are  indebted  to  Hsuan  jung  (A.D.  7 '3-755). 
King  t.y  Con-  q^c  of  the  cmpcrofs  of  the  Thang  d>'nasty. 
In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  it  there 
occurs  this  sentence: — 'The  Master  said,  "My  aim  is  acert 
in  the  /C/tun  AV/iO ;  my  (rule  of)  conduct  h  in  the  HsiSo 
King."'  The  imperial  author  quotes  the  saying,  as  if  it 
were  universally  acTcnowlcdgcd  to  have  come  from  the 
sage.  It  is  found  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  the  preface 
of  Ilo  llsifl  (a.  u.  129-1H3J  to  his  commcntar\f  on  the 
K/iun  A7/iCi  as  transmitted  and  annotated  by  Kuii|^-yang. 
The  industry  of  scholars  has  traced  it  still  farther  back, 
and  in  a  more  extended  form,  to  a  work  called  IlsiSo  King 
A'ii-ming  A'iich,— a  production,  probably,  of  the  fust  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  or  of  the  century  before  it.  It  was  one  of 
a  class  of  writings  on  the  classical  books,  full  of  niysteiiou!^ 
and  useless  speculations,  that  never  took  rank  among  the 
acknowledged  expositions.  Most  of  them  soon  disappeared, 
but  this  subsisted  down  to  the  Sui  dynasty  (a.  V.  ^Ki-fiiH). 
for  there  was  a  copy  of  it  then  in  the  Imperial  Library.  It 
is  now  lost,  but  a  few  passages  of  it  have  been  collectetl 
fr<fm  quotations  in  the  Han  writers.  Among  them  is  this: — 
■  Confucius  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  see  my  aim  in  dispensing 
praise  or  blame  to  the  feudal  lords,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
A'Aun  ATAiQ  ;  the  courses  by  which  I  would  exalt  the  social 
relations  are  in  the  Hsiflo  King.'"  The  words  thus  ascribed 
to  Confucius  were  condensed,  it  is  supposed,  into  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them, — first  from  Ho  HsiQ.and  afterwards 
from  the  emperor  Hsiian  3ung.  Whether  they  were  really 
used  by  the  sage  or  not,  they  were  attributed  to  him  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  our  Christian  era,  and  it  was  then 
believed  that  he  had  given  to  our  classic  the  honrnirablc 
name  of  a  K  ing. 

3.  But  the  existence  of  the  HsiAo  King  can  be  traced 

several  hundred  years  farther  back  ;— to  within  less  than  a 

Th   Hsiao  Kill'  century  after  the  death  of  Confucius.     Sze-ma 

cxintcd  before    AV/ien,  in   his   history  of  the  House  of  Wei. 

*"  ^""  ^'  one  of  the  three  marquisalcs  into  which  the 


great  state  of  ^"111  was  brolcen  up  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 

tells  us  that  the  marquis  Wiln  received,  in  it.c.  407,  the 

classical  books  from  PO  3zc-hsid.  and  mentions  the  names 

of  two  other  disciples  of  Confucius,  with  whom  he  was  on 

intimate  terms  of  friendship.     There  remdlns  the  title  of 

a  commentary  on  the  Hsi&o  King  by  this  marquis  WSn; 

and  the  book  was  existing  in  tlic  time  of  3hfli  Vung  (a  |», 

133-11^2),  who  gives  a  short  extract  from  ft  in  one  of  his 

treatises. 

4.  The  recovery  of  our  classic  after  the  fires  of  Jf//in  will 

be  related  in  ilic  next  chapter.     Assuming  here  that  it  was 

recovered,  we  look  into  it,  and  find   a  con- 
The  caoienti  of  .  ■  •  '  ■ 

ibc  cio»ak.  «nd    vcfsation,  or  memoranda,  jjcrhaps,  of  several 

by  wboro  It  conversations,  between  Confucius  and  his  dis- 
ciple 3ing-ize-  The  latter,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a  listener,  to  whom  the  s:igc  delivers  his  views 
on  Filial  Piety  in  its  \-arious  relations.  There  arc  two 
recensions  of  the  text ; — one  in  eighteen  chapters,  and  the 
other  in  twenty-two-  As  edited  in  eighteen  chapters,  each 
of  them  has  a  verj'  brief  descriptive  heading.  I  have  given 
this  in  the  subjoined  translation,  but  the  headings  cannot 
be  traced  back  beyond  the  commentary  of  the  emperor 
Hsitan. 

The  saying  attributed  by  Ho  Hsii"!  and  others  to  Con- 
fucius would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  himself  composed 
the  work,  but  the  reader  of  it  sees  at  once  that  it  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  him.  Nor  do  the  style  and  method 
of  the  treatise  suggest  a  view  which  has  had  many  advo- 
cates,— that  it  was  written  by  3ang-^ze,  under  the  direction 
uftlie  master.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should 
not  accept  the  still  more  common  account,~that  the  Hsi4o 
came  from  the  school  of  3Sngizc.  To  use  the  words  of 
Hfl  Yin,  an  author  of  the  first  half  of  our  twelfth  cen- 
tury:— 'The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  was  not  made  by 
^Sng-fze  himself.  When  he  retired  from  his  conversation 
(or  conversations)  with  A'ung-ni  on  the  subject  of  Filial 
Piety,  he  rcjieated  to  the  disciples  of  his  own  school  what 
(the  master)  had  said,  and  they  classified  the  sayings,  and 
formed  the  treatise.' 
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Chapter  II. 

The  Recovery  of  the  Hsiao  King  unijeu  the  Han 
dvnastv,  and  its  preservation  mown  to  the 
Publication  of  the  Commentary  oi  the  Thang 
Emperor  HsOan  3'UNC. 

I.  The  Hsiao  King  suffered,  like  all  the  other  Confucian 
books  except  the  Vi,  from  the  fires  of  A'/;iii.  Its  subse- 
quent recover)'  was  very  like  that  of  the  ShO,  described  on 
pp.  7,  8.  We  have  in  each  case  a  shorter  and  a  longer 
copy,  a  modern  text  and  an  ancient  text. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Librar>-,  prepared  by 
LiA  Hin  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  our 
Kooovery  of ihc    Christian   era,  there   are   two   copies  of  the 

Hfiiiw  King.  Hsiflo :— '  the  old  text  of  the  Khung  family,' 
which  wx-;  in  twenty-two  chapters,  according  to  a  note  by 
Pan  Ku  (died  A.  ix  92),  the  compiler  of  the  documents  in 
the  records  of  the  western  Han;  and  another  copy,  which 
was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  tn  eighteen  chapters, 
and  was  subsequently  styled  'the  modern  text.*  Immedi- 
ately following  the  entry  of  these  two  copies,  wc  find 
'Expositions  of  the  Hsiio  by  four  scholars,' — whose  sur- 
names were  A'ang-sun.  A'iang,  VI,  and  Hau.  'They  all,' 
says  Pan  KQ,  'had  laboured  on  the  shorter  text' 

The  copy  in  eighteen  chapters  therefore,  we  must  prc- 
The Bhorttr or    sumc,  had   been  the  first  recovered;   but  of 

modeni  text,     jj^j^^  jj^jj.   ^amc   about  we   have  no   account 

till  we  come  to  the  records  of  the  Sul  dynasty.  There 
it  is  said  that,  when  the  KA'm  edict  for  the  destruction  of 
the  books  was  issued,  his  copy  of  the  Hsido  was  hidden 
by  a  scholar  called  Yen  /t'ih,  a  member,  doubtless,  of  the 
Yen  family  to  which  Confucius'  favourite  disciple  Yen  Hui 
had  belonged.  When  the  edict  was  abrogated  in  a  few 
years,  A'Sn,  a  son  of  Kih,  brought  the  copy  from  its  hiding- 
place.  This  must  have  been  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
and  the  copy,  transcribed,  probably  by  A'3n,  in  the  form 
of  the  characters  then  used,  would  pass  into  the  charge  of 
the  board  of  'great  scholars'  appointed  to  preserve  the 


ancient  books,  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Wan  and  VTing, 
B.C.  J  79-141. 

The  copy  in  the  ancient  text  was  derived  from  the 
tableU  found  in  the  wall  of  the  Confucian  house  in  the 

The  old  01      time  of  the  emperor  Wd  (b.  c.  140--S7),  and 

tongeTtexi.  [g  commonly  said  to  have  been  deciphered, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tablets  of  the  Shii,  by  Khung  An-kwu. 
An-kwo  wrote  a  comnicntary  himself  on  the  Hsido.  which 
does  not  appear  in  Hin's  Catalogue,  just  as  no  mention  is 
made  there  of  his  crimmentary  on  the  Shij.  VVc  find  it 
entered,  however,  among  the  books  in  the  Sui  Library  with 
the  following  note; — "The  work  of  An-kwo  disappeared 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Uang  dynasty  (a.  D.  .^ca -,556), 
and  continued  unknown  till  the  time  of  Sui,  when  a  copy 
was  found  in  the  capital,  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
a  scholar  called  lACi  Hsiian.'  Hsiian  made  his  treasure 
public,  and  ere  long  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  court, 
while  many  scholars  contended  that  it  was  a  forgery  of 
his  own,  and  ascribed  by  him  to  An-kwo.  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  on  this  matter,  the  discovery  of  the 
old  text,  and  the  production  of  a  commentary  on  it  by 
Khung  An-kwo.  can  hardly  be  called  in  question. 

It  might  be  ai^ued,  indeed,  that  another  copy  in  the 
old  text  was  found  in  the  fin^t  century  u.c.  In  a  memorial 
addressed  about  the  Shwo  Wan  dictionarj'  to  the  emperor 
An,  in  a.i>.  121,  by  llsii  A'ung,  a  son  of  the  author,  he  says 
w  uoiiKr  ^''^*  *'"^  Hsiau  King  which  his  father  used  was 
copy  in  the  old  a  copy  of  that  presented,  by  '  a  very  old  man 
teudbeorercriT   ^^^  j^.  ^^^   ^j^^  emperor  A'Ao  (B.C.  H6-74)'. 

Many    Chinese    critics,    and    especially   Wang    Ying-lin 


'  Tbe  UncQAgc  of  the  memorial  is: — 'The  HtUo  King'  (,iuc<l  by  iny 
r«thcr  In  the  compodUon  of  bts  tUctionarf)  'was  what  San  l&D  at  I.tk  pre- 
0ted  In  the  Ume  of  the  aa\iaoi  A'io.*  The  San  \io  moat  readiljr  sueccsis  to 
the  leader  ibc  idea  at  •  tbiec  old  men ; '  but  the  cbancten  may  altw  ni«au,  in 
liaintouy  Mitli  CtitDetc  idiom, '  tbe  three  claue*  of  old  ciiea.*  oi '  an  iadlvidaal 
irum  ibuK  three  clasiek.'  The  claMical  poMut,'*  to  explain  the  phrase  ispu.  iK 
in  the  lii>t  nectiun  of  ibe  bixih  [kfvk  in  tbr  J.t  A1,  wbcie  it  is  ui'l  tliat  king 
W&n  featicil  thr  Sati  lao  ami  \\a  knng.'llic  three  clause*  of  oU  men  and 
five  clniKi  i>r  men  nf  expctiencc,'  in  h»  royal  c<ille|^.  Tbe  ihice  clu«n  of  tM 
ncB  Merc  tuch  a>  were  over  So,  go,  ajul  loo  yean  icspcUirclj.  It  waa  from 
a  man  ol  one  of  tbnc  cla^ae*  that  the  emperor  received  the  UsiAo  in  tbe  old 
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(better  known  as  WanR  Po-hSii,  a.  r>.  112^-1296),  say  that 
this  is  a  different  accoimt  of  the  recovery  of  the  old  text 
from  that  with  which  the  name  of  Khung  An-kwo  is  con- 
nected. It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  statements,  as 
u'ill  be  seen  on  a  reference  to  the  note  below  ' ;  and  yet  it 


it%x.  AccoHiag  t<i  the  nccount  |*iren  iii  ilie  nrxi  note  This  man  w.ii  Khunj; 
dzc-hui :  nad  in  the  Hnnk<i  of  Ktit  thnt  ii  gtvirn  is  the  name  of  tbc  indiriiliial  nl 
tiie  Kliuuc  rnmily.  who  had  In^den  llic  UbleU  un  llic  ap^wnmice  uf  the  A'4iia 
«)ict  for  tbe  dcMruciiou  of  all  Xltt  old  Ifooks. 

'  The  t'nbiloyi'f  knisijiinc  of  the  frnpfrittl  Libmrin  comrocticr*  iU  account 
of  ibe  cu|iie«  uf  the  HKJito  with  n  detcripiinn  nf  *  th-e  Old  Text  of  the  IJaiiiii 
«id>  the  Contin««Uty  of  Ktuiiu  Aii-lcwo.'  ubtoincl  fioni  Jni>3n  ;  but  the  «<Mlor« 
ghrv  good  reaanni  for  doutftb^  \t*  uenuiiicncM.  There  i«  a.  txiyy  oflhif  work  in 
ihc  Chinric  poitinn  nf  the  Brrlixh  Mii«wiini.  xncdiljon  |>iln(cd  in  Japan  in  173 J. 
which  I  have  cafclully  examined,  wiih  thr  hr1|i  i>f  Prnfnwoi  It.  K.  l)niigln«  ami 
Mr,  A-  Wylte,  It  CuiitBim  tiol  only  the  tounncntmr  of  Khuiij;  An-lcwo,  hi:i 
vhat  purports  lo  Ik  ibe  ori|jin«i  [ircface  of  iliai  wholar.  There  It  Uuld  that 
the  bamhon  tAhttU  of  the  copv  in  '  Indpnle  chnratlm,'  f"Ond  in  (lie  w«ll  of 
Confucius'  old  '  lecture  hall.  In  a  »riine  cok,'  were  prevented  In  the  cni))emr  hy 
Khunc  3n-liui, '  a  very  old  nun  of  l.fl.'  The  emperor,  it  i*  udded,  cauiied  two 
copirc  tu  be  m«d«  In  the  corrciit  chiiTBcter«  of  ttic  lime  by  '  the  t^enl  kIioUtv.' 
one  of  wbkli  wa*  );iven  tu  3'<^'<*''>  '">^  ^''e  other  in  General  flo  Kwatig,  « 
miniaier  ofwai  and  favourite,  who  i^reBiLy  vnlui;d  it.  and  jdntcd  It  niiionj;  (he 
juchivea  of  the  empire,  where  it  wan  JonInu*ty  Kunided. 

Tins  icirnunt  makes  the  rncijiin^  nf  the-  phtnK'  'lhe  San  lio  of  LQ '  quite 
clcnc :  '■111!  ihtTc  arc  diffitullie*  in  \br  waj  <if  out  Iwliering  that  it  piocertleil 
from  Khung  Aii-bwo,  No  mention  is  mail<;  of  him  iii  it.  whrKras,  ai:cordin)[  (<> 
the  current  narranons,  the  tablets  with  ihc  tadpole  chftTaeter*  were  first  de- 
ct[}h{.rcd  by  blm ;  nor  i»  ihc  naint-  or  the  emperor  to  whom  Khiing  3iL-hbi 
presented  the  tablets  Ki^-cn.  XudotiU,  however,  thii  emperor  wa*  A1r>,  wiili 
vrhom  Ho  Kwang  wa»  a  favourite.  If  tlic  preface  were  genuine,  of  coarse  Aii- 
J;wo«'a«  alive  nfter  ^'P-Iiui  win  I"  conrt  with  the  lobleta.  Now,  (he  iablet« 
weie  discovered  in  the  petitKl  Tliieii-liaii.  B.C.  100-97,  and  Alo  rei^oci  from 
H.  c.  S6  lo  74,  Aiv-kuo  died  at  lhe  aj^e  of  uxty,  but  in  wliai  year  we  are  not 
told.  He  had  itudird  ihc  Shth  iindcc  Shitn  Knng,  vihfi)«  deMh  cm  hardly  be 
placed  latci  (ban  in  it.  r.  ijij,.  H  An-kwu  w^rrc  bom  iti  B.  c.  1  .so,  he  would 
have  l)Ceii  more  ihou  ainly  yean  old — [lie  age  asugnol  to  htrn  al  hi*  death  — 
at  Ihf  .icw^iipii  r>f  A'io.  I  cannot  believe,  ihcrcfoic,  thai  the  prefai*  in  the 
Japanese  ilsi^n  wat  writirn  hy  blm  ;  am'.  i(  mc  rrjrct  Ihc  prelncr,  wc  iniiM  sIm* 
TCJect  Ihc  Ciimmrniaiy  beloie  uhlch  it  Hand*. 

The  text  of  the  llaiia  in  tbe  work  11  nearly  Identical  «iih  thnt  ofSxe-mA 
Kwang,  nxrntioncd  below  on  p.  4^8  ;  but  to  the  cliapcers  there  arc  prefixed  the 
bcadiii|[i  (which  Kwang  did  not  adopt),  that  oiimut  be  irnce'l  fanher  back  than 
the  Thang  dynanty.  Thi»  might  be  got  o^er,  Ijui  the  ^uminentary  throws  no 
new  tight  on  the  text.  It  i*  tballow  antl  poor,'  any  ibe  editor*  of  tbe  t'atn- 
logue  Raiiorine,  '  and  not  in  the  »lyle  of  the  flan  Mholai*.'  I  miiil  think  wjlh 
tbeiii  thai  Khung  An-kwo'«  comment nry,  piir|*oriing  to  have  been  preHTved  m 
Japan,  ia  a  for][cry. 
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is  poasible  that  the  difficulty  would  disappear,  if  the  details 
of  the  discover>-  and  the  subsequent  dealing  with  the  tablets 
had  come  down  to  us  complete. 

Certainly,  in  the  first  century  B.  c.  there  Mrere  two  copies 
of  the  Hsido  King  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Han.  If  those 
copies,  catalogued  by  Liii  Hin,  were  the  actual  text,  pre- 
sented by  Yen  A'an,  and  a  faithful  transcript  in  the  current 
Han  characters  of  the  ancient  text  discuvered  in  the  wall  of 
Confucius'  old  lecture  hall,  wc  should  be  able  to  say  that 

Cw  we  rely     ^^  evidence  for  the  recovery  of  the  HsiSo,  as 

fuiij  OB  ihc      it  i,ad  existed  during  ihc  A'4u  dynasty,  was 
logued  by  ua    as  satisfactory  as  we  could  desire;  but  there 
^^'° '         are  some  considerations  that  are  in  the  way 
of  our  doing  so. 

According  to  the  records  of  Sui,  after  the  old  text  came 
into  the  po-'ssession  of  the  court,  and  the  differences  between 
it  and  the  text  earlier  recovered  were  observed,  Lift  Hsiang 
(B.C.  H0-9),  the  father  of  Hin,  was  charged  by  the  emperor 
(/CAiag,  B.C.  ^2-y)  to  compare  the  two.  The  result  of  his 
examinatiun  of  them  was  that "  he  removed  from  the  modern 
text  what  was  excessive  and  erroneous,  and  fixed  the  number 
of  the  chapters  at  eighteen.'  It  does  not  appear  that  pre- 
viously there  was  any  division  of  A'Sn's  copy  into  chapters. 
What  J  isiang  did  in  the  case  of  the  old  text  wc  arc  not  told. 
A  note  by  Yen  Sze-kil  of  the  Thang  dynasty,  appended 
to  Hin's  Catalogue,  quotes  from  him  that  *onc  chapter  of 
the  modern  text  was  divided  into  two  in  the  old,  another 
into  three,  and  that  the  old  had  one  chapter  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  other,"  This  mi-ssing  chapter,  it  is  understood, 
was  the  one  beginning,'  Inside  the  smaller  doors  leading  to 
the  inner  ai>artments,'  which  I  have  appended,  from  the  cur- 
rent old  text,  to  my  translation  of  the  classic  as  published 
by  Hsuan  3>J"S;  ^"d  y^t  the  Sui  account  says  that  that 
chapter  was  in  the  Hsido  of  A'ang-sun,  one  of  the  four 
early  commentators  on  the  modern  text. 

The  copies  catalogued  by  Hin  were  made  after  the  exa- 
mination and  revision  of  the  two  texts  by  his  father.  There 
are  suspicious  resemblances  between  the  style  and  method 
of  the  present  classic  and  those  of  the  original  works  of 
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Hstang  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  from  the  \v;iiit  of  information,  what  liberties  he  took 
with  the  documents  put  into  his  charge.  The  differences 
between  the  two  texts  as  we  now  liave  them  are  trivial. 
I  believe  that  the  changes  made  in  them  by  Hsiang 
were  not  important ;  but  having  them  as  they  came  from 
his  revision,  we  have  them  at  second  hand,  and  this  has 
afforded  ground  for  the  dealing  with  them  by  K\i  Hsi 
and  others  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described  in  the 
next  chapter. 

2.  I  have  said  above  (p.  450)  that  for  the  text  of  the 
classic, — the  modem  text,  that  is, — as  we  now  have  it.  we 
arc  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  emperor  HsUan  ^un-^  of 
the  Thang  dynasty.  A'i^  T-tsun,  of  the  AV/ien-lung  period 
(i7j56-J7g,5),  in  his  work  on  the  cla.ssics  and  the  writings 
on  them,  has  adduced  the  titles  of  eighty-six 

A(i-kwo  to  different  works  on  our  classic,  that  appeared 
mLTC'  between  Khung  An-kwo  and  Ilsuan  3ung. 
Not  a  single  one  of  all  these  now  survives;  but 
the  enumeration  of  them  shows  that  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  during  the  intervening  centuries  exercised  their 
powers  on  the  treatise,  and  would  keep  a  watch  00  one 
another  in  tlic  preservation  of  the  text.  Moreover,  several 
of  the  works  continued  through  the  Thang  dynasty,  and  on 
into  that  of  Sung.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Sui  Library  con- 
tains the  titles  of  nineteen  in  its  list. 

The  emperor  Hsiian  says,  in  his  preface,  that  in  the 
Hiiiiin  3iirg'»  making  of  his  commentary  he  had  freely  used 
work.  ^Y^^  commentaries  of  six  earlier  writers,  whom 
he  names.  They  were,  Wei  AVto.  Wang  Sil,  Yii  Fan,  and 
Lifl  Shdo,  all  of  our  second  and  third  centuries;  LiO  HsUan, 
of  our  sixth  century,  who  laboured  on  the  commentary  of 
Khung  An-kwo,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  bis  lime  and  presented  to  him ; 
and  Lfl  A'//ang,  rather  earlier  than  Lifl,  who  dealt  critically 
with  the  commentary  attributed  to  A'Sng  Khang-H^ang. 
'  But,*  says  the  imperial  author,  'if  a  comment  be  right  in 
reason,  why  need  we  enquire  from  whom  it  came?  We 
have  therefore  taken  those  six  writers,  considered  wherein 
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they  agreed  and  differed,  and  decided  between  their  inter- 
pretations by  reference  to  the  general  scope  of  the  five 
(great)  King.  In  compendious  style,  but  with  extensive 
eNamination  of  the  subject,  we  have  made  the  meaning  of 
the  classic  clear' 

The  emperor  says  nothing  himself  about  the  differences 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  texts,  thoiigh  wc  know 
that  that  subject  was  vehemently  agitated  amun-^  the 
scholars  of  his  court.  The  text  as  commented  on  by  him 
is  in  eighteen  chapters,  which  do  not  include  the  chapter 
to  which  [  have  referred  on  p.  4f,s  as  having  been  in  the 
copy  of  A'ang-sun  in  the  Rrst  century  U.C.  It  is  said, 
and  nn  siifTKient  authority,  that  this  chapter  was  excluded 
through  the  intlucncc  of  the  scholar  and  minister  Szc-mA 
A'Sn.  To  each  of  hLs  chapters  ihu  emperor  prefixed  a  brief 
beading  or  argument,  which  I  have  retained  in  the  trarr^la- 
tion.  These  headings,  probably,  were  selected  by  him  from 
a  variety  proposed  by  the  scholars  about  the  court. 

The  text  employed  in  this  imperial  commentary  might 
now  be  considered  as  sufficiently  secured.  It  was  engraved, 
in  less  than  a  century  after,  on  the  stone  tablets  of  Thang, 
which  were  completed  in  the  year  H37,  and  set  up  in  Hsi-an, 
the  Thang  capital,  where  they  rcniain,  very  little  damaged, 
to  this  day'.  And  not  only  so.  The  emperor  was  so 
pleased  with  the  commertary  which  he  had  made,  that 
he  caused  the  wliole  of  it  to  be  engraved  on  four  large 
tablets  or  pillars  of  stone  in  74,>  They  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Msi-an,  in  front  of  the  Confucian  College. 


'  Thc«e  iiit)lrts  arc  commonty  sud  to  contcin  the  ihirtKa  duaio  <Slub-sui 
King).  Tbcy  contuncd,  however,  only  iwcItc  iliffcrcDt  works,— the  yi,  the 
Shft,  the  Shih,  ihc  A'Aii  Lf,  ihe  I  U,  ihe  1.1  AI,  .lud  the  aii)i>Uriaittoiui  ul"  ihc 
ji'^un  /'Atii,— by^"  AAiu-ming,  by  Kiiit);  jang,  atid  by  Ku-liu>e.  These  forni 
'  the  nine  King.*  tti  addiliun  to  ihcM  then  wtre  tht  Lun  V)i,  the  ttsi&o  Kin);, 
and  the  A'  Yi.  Accunliiijj  to  Ku  Ycii-wii  (161.1-1681),  itie  cbmiacKm  on  tlie 
tablet*  were  trj  all  650,1(1.  Mt.  T.  VV.  Kb)r>  Uavid*  ^Uu'ldliiuu,  |r.  19)  emi- 
nulcs  itul  our  Iji^'lhh  liililc  coiilaius  between  900,000  uid  i^ga.ooo  woidk 
Tlic  fiiii  I'ulin,  ID  whai  ii  cslkd  the  l)cl<galc»'  ven>it>n.  very  ^ood  ind  kon* 
kue,  c(»nUin)  joo  Chineie  chiitacten,  ant!  in  our  Eni;li«h  vcrtiioii  1^0  wotda. 
Thr  clastict  or  tli«  Thaiiu  ubicu.  ii  the  iiatiklntor  were  *  mulct  of  both  lui> 
]jtu4;rs,  mij^hi  be  rendered  iit  Luclbh  m>  tt*  to  fotin  a  volume  not  iiHlle  to  UfKe 
a>  ofU  iUbla. 
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It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  on  the  preservation 
The  woik  fif  of  the  Hsiko  King.  In  a.  D.  ^96  the  second 
H^ingrirg.  emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty  gave  orders 
for  an  annotated  edition  of  it  to  be  ])rcpared.  This  was 
finally  completed  in  looi,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Hstng  Ping  (932-1010),  with  a  large  critical  apparatus,  and 
a  lengthened  exposition,  both  of  the  text  and  of  Hsuan 
Jung's  explanation.  This  work  has  ever  since  been  current 
in  China. 


Chapter  III. 
Criticism  of  the  HsiAo  sinck  the  Thax<;  Dvnastv. 

I.  Notwith-standing  the  difficulty  about  one  chapti-r 
which  has  been  pointed  out  011  p.  45,5,  Hsiian  ctung's  text 
was  generally  accepted  as  the  representative  of  that  in 
modern  characters,  recovered  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
There  were  still  those,  however,  who  continued  to  advo- 
Works  on  ihc   *^3te   the   claims  of  *the  old   text.'     Szc-ma 

old  lest  b)  Kwang,  a  distinguished  minister  and  scholar 
and  i**!!  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (icoy-ioKfi)  presented 
3u->"iL  ^  (|^(.  CQurt  jn  io.i4  his  '  Explanations  of  the 
HsiAo  King  according  to  the  Old  Text.'  arguing,  in  his 
preface  and  in  various  memorials,  for  the  correctness  of  that 
text,  as  recovered  by  LW  HsUan  in  the  sixth  century. 
Fan  30-yU  (1041-1098),  a  scholar  of  the  same  century. 
and  in  other  things  a  collaboratcur  of  Kwang,  produced, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  an  '  Exposition  of  the  Hsi4o 
King  according  to  the  Old  Text."  He  say.s  in  his  preface: — 
'Thougli  the  agreement  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
texts  is  great,  and  the  difference  small,  yet  the  ancient 
deserves  to  be  prefcned.  and  my  labour  upon  it  may  not 
be  without  some  little  value  '.' 


'  In  ihc  Uiiiio  Kini;.  a>  nowfreqiiemly  jmbJislied  in  Cliina.  oilher  separately 
lij  ilicK,  or  bmind  \iy  with  Au  H»t'*  lltii:i  IliiD.  'lh«  Tcacbisg  (or  the 
-Yunng,'  wc  finil  the  eld  text,  wiilimit  ditlinction  af  chnpicre.  The  commcn- 
Unc*  o(  HauMi  ijiint;  ntid  Sic-ma  Kwnng,  nnd  thv  exposition  of  Fan  3A-yi), 
however,  Eollow  unc  noother  al  ihe  end  at  the  •evcral  c1ai<*e«  and  pfragtaplv- 
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a.  But  our  classic  had  stilt  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  sccp- 
s<TpHcni  criii-  *'"'  criticism  that  set  in  durintj  the  Sung 
din.^  Views  dynasty.  The  most  notable  result  of  this 
*  ■  was  '  the  Hsi5o  Kinjj  Expurgated,'  pub- 
lished by  A'ti  HsI  in  1 1«6.  He  tells  us  that  when  he  first 
saw  a  statement  by  Hu  ITung  (a  minister  in  the  reign  of 
KSo  3"ng,  1127-1162).  that  the  quotations  from  the  Book 
of  Poetry  in  the  Msido  were  probably  of  l^ter  introduction 
into  the  text,  he  was  terror-struck.  Prolonged  examina- 
tion, however,  satisfied  him  that  there  were  ^006  grounds 
f(.>r  Hij's  ^lalement,  and  that  other  portions  of  the  text 
were  also  open  to  suspicion.  He  found,  moreover,  that 
another  earlier  writer,  Wang  Ying-(6Mn,  in  the  reign  of 
Hsi;io  dung  ("S;!' i'*9)-  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  IlsiSo  had  been  fabricated  or  interpolated  in 
the  Han  dynasty.  The  way  was  open  for  him  to  give 
expression  to  his  convictions,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  being  the  first  to  impugn  the  accejited  text. 

The  fact  was,  as  pointed  out  by  the  editors  of  the  Cata- 
logue Raisonn^ofthclmperial  Library  ofthcprcscntdynasty, 
that  A'li  had  long  cniertained  the  views  which  he  indicated 
in  his  expurgated  edition  of  the  llsiSo,  and  his  references 
to  HCi  and  Wang  were  simply  to  shield  his  own  boldness. 
He  divided  the  treatise  into  one  chapter  of  classical  text, 
and  fourteen  chapters  of  itlustration  and  commentary. 
Hut  both  parts  were  freely  expurgated.  His  classical  text 
embraces  the  first  six  chapters  in  my  translation,  and  is 
supposed  by  him  to  form  one  continuous  discourw;  by  Con- 
fuciu.s.  The  rest  of  the  treatise  should  not  be  attributed 
to  the  sage  at  all.  The  bulk  of  it  may  have  come  from 
3ang-jze,  or  from  members  of  his  school,  but  large  inter- 
polations were  made  by  the  Han  scholars.  Adopting  the 
old  text.  KA  discarded  from  it  altogether  223  characters. 

Attention  will  be  called,  under  the  several  chapters,  tn 


Some  portii<ni  il«a  arc  in  n  diffmnt  order  rri>ni  the  aTTiiiiecti.m  of  Hfilan 
3oJiC  ""^  HsiBg  PiiiK.  which  1  h»vt  followed  ;ii  mj  u>D«laiion.  As  has  l*co 
already  wid,  tlie  difference  between  iu  tent  end  ibai  of  ihc  Th-inc  cinpetnr  j> 
^■Chli— lianlly  gTealer  than  (h*  variaiiont  in  the  diffcnol  tecenHun*  of  our 
Uoipela  and  ihc  atbcr  books  ofthe  New  TetfBmcnt. 
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some  of  the  passages  which  he  suppressed,  and  to  the 
reasons,  generally  satisfactory,  which  he  advanced  for  his 
procedure.  Evidently  he  was  inHuenced  considerably  by 
the  way  in  which  A'Aiing  1  (1033  1 107).  whom  he  called 
'his  master,'  had  dealt  with  the  old  text  of 'the  Great 
Learning ; '  but  he  made  his  innovations  with  a  bolder 
pencil  and  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  not  merely  altering 
the  arruiigcnicnl  of  paragraphs,  and  supplementing  what 
was  plainly  defective,  but  challenging  the  genuineness  of 
lar^c  portions  of  the  treatise,  and  removing  them  without 
scruple. 

Under  the  YiJan  dynasty,  WO  AV/ang  (1x49-1333),  the 
Vicwn  or      greatest  of  its  scholars,  followed  in  the  wake 

Wii  A'Aaiic.  q(  ^'^  i^jjj^  y(.t  ^^[||,  ^1,^  indepciKlence  charac- 
teristic of  himself.  As  Kd  had  preferred  the  old  text,  Wfi 
decided— and,  I  believe,  more  correctly — in  favour  of  the 
modern,  arguing  thnt  the  copy  of  Khung  An-kwo's  text 
and  commentary,  said  to  have  been  recovered  and  pub- 
lished in  the  sixth  century  by  LiO  M^iian,  was  a  fabrication. 
He  adopted,  therefore,  Hsijan  3li"k"s  l^xt  as  ilic  b.-i.sia  of 
his  revision,  which  appeared  with  the  title  of  '  the  Hsido 
King,  in  paragraphs  and  sentences'.'  He  adopted  A'ti's 
division  oC  the  treatise  into  classical  text  and  commentary. 
The  chapter  of  classical  text  is  the  same  as  AC's;  the 
chapters  of  commentary  are  only  twelve.  He  discarded, 
of  course,  the  chapter  peculiar  to  the  old  text,  which  has 
been  referred  to  more  than  once,  united  Hsiian  3"ns's 
eleventh  ch.ipter  with  another,  and  arranged  the  other 
chapters  differently  from  A'li.  His  revision  altogether  had 
246  characters  fewer  than  the  old  text 

3.  A'Ci  l-isun  gives  the  titles  of  nearly  i30  works  on  our 
classic   that   appeared   after  the   volume  of  Wil   K/tlng. 

Ijiieiwoiki     bringing  its  literary  history  down  to  the  end 

miihcH.Uo,  ^,c  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  scholars  of  the 
present  dynasty  have  not  been  less  abundant  in  their 
labours  on  it  tlian  their   predecessors.     Among  the  col- 


'  'IIm  Title  ol  tlib  wotk  in  the  Caulogae  v{  ih«  Impnial  Ubruiei  is '  Seitte- 
uieiiE  of  ibe  Text  of  the  I]id£o  Kin^.' 
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]«cted  works  of  MSo  JfAT-ling  (1623-1713)  is  one  called 
'Questions  about  the  Hsido  King,'  in  which,  with  his  usual 
ability,  and,  it  must  be  added,  his  usual  acrimony,  he 
defends  the  received  text.  He  asserts— and  in  this  he  is 
correct — that  there  is  no  difference  of  any  importance 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  texts;  when  he  asserts 
further  that  there  never  was  any  such  diiTcrence,  what  he 
a/Tirms  is  incapable  of  proof.  He  pours  scorn  on  A'O  Hsi 
and  Wil  A'//3ng ;  but  he  is  not  so  successful  in  defending 
the  Integrity  of  the  HsiAo  as  I  have  allowed  him  to  be  in 
vindicating  the  portions  of  the  ShO  that  wc  owe  to  Khung 
An-kwo. 

The  Hsiao  King  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the 
emperors  of  China.  Before  Hsuan  ^wng  took  it  in  hand, 
the  first  and  eighth  emperors  of  the  eastern  A'in  dynasty 
(317-419),  the  first  and  third  of  the  Liang  (50S-556),  and  the 
ninth  of  the  northern  W'ci  (3**^»-534)  had  published  their 
labours  upon  it.  The  Manchau  rulers  of  the  present  dynasty 
have  signalised  themselves  in  this  department  In  1656  the 
first  emperor  produced  in  one  chapter  his  '  Imperial  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hsiao  King,'  and  in  lyxH  the  third  pub- 
lished a'ColIecUonofCommcnts'on  it.  Between  them  was 
the  long  reign  known  to  us  as  the  Khang-hsl  period  (166a- 
1722),  during  which  there  appeared  under  the  direction  of 
the  second  emperor,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  line, 
his  'Extensive  Explanation  of  the  Hsi4o  King,'  in  100 
chapters.  The  only  portion  of  the  text  which  it  gives  in 
full  is  Kii  HbT's  chapter  of  Confucian  text;  but  most  of 
the  topics  touched  on  in  A'fi's  supplementary  chapters, 
added,  as  he  supposed,  by  some  later  hand,  arc  dealt  with 
in  the  course  of  tlie  work,  the  whole  of  which  will  amply 
repay  a  careful  study. 

4.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  two  great  scholars,  A'fl 

CoHcluwou      '"^si   and   Wil   AV/ang,  who  have   taken   the 

wgwdiDg  the   greatest  liberties  with  the  text  of  our  classic, 

uxi  intcfrnir    allow  that  there  is  a  Confucian  clement  m  it, 

«(thc  H.iS«.    ajjj  jji^t  ^^,rc  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole, 

containing,  even  as  expui^ated  by  Kd,  about  400  characters, 

may  be  correctly  ascribed  to  the  sage.     I  agree  with  them 
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in  this.  All  the  rest  of  the  treatise,  to  whomsoever  it  may 
be  ascribed,  fnim  33ng-,(zc.  the  immediate  disciple  of  Confu- 
cius, down  to  Liil  Hsiang  (B.C.  80-9),  took  its  present  form 
in  the  first  century  before  our  Christian  era.  The  reader 
will  fail  to  sec  in  it  a  close  connexion  between  the  dif- 
ferent chapters,  and  think  that  the  author  or  authors  try 
ID  make  more  of  Filial  Piety  than  can  be  made  of  it.  The 
whole,  however,  is  a  valuable  monument  of  antiquity,  and 
an  exhibition  of  the  virtue  which  Chinese  moralists  and 
rulers,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  have  delighted  to  celc* 
brate  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  human  virtue,  the 
great  source  of  social  happiness,  and  the  bond  of  national 
strength  and  stability. 


Note  on  the  Traxslation. 

In  preparing  the  translation  of  the  Hsi4o  King  for  the 
present  woHc,  I  have  made  frequent  reference  to  four 
earlier  translations. 

Two  of  them  were  made  by  myself; — the  one  about 
thirty  years  ago,  simply  as  an  exercise  for  ray  own  im- 
provement in  Chinese;  the  other  four  years  ago.  when 
I  was  anxious  to  understand  fully  the  Confucian  teachinj* 
on  the  subject  of  Filial  Piety,  but  without  reference  to  my 
earlier  version. 

The  third  is  a  translation  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Chinese  Repository,  pp.  343-^^5^.  (ia.35»,  for  the  accuracy 
of  which  much  cannot  be  said.  Very  few  notes  are  ap- 
pended to  it.  The  fourth  is  in  the  '  Memoirca  conccrnant 
Ifs  Chiiiciis'  (Paris,  1779),  beinj,'  part  of  a  long  treatise  on 
the  'Ancient  and  Modern  Doctrine  of  the  Chinese  about 
Filial  Piety,'  by  P.  Cibol.  In  a  preliminary  notice  to  his 
version  of  o>ir  cla.ssic,  he  says : — '  P.  Nuci  formerly  trans- 
lated the  HsiSo  King  into  Latin.  Our  translation  will 
necessarily  be  different  from  his.  He  laboured  on  the 
old  lexlj  and  we  on  the  ni:w,  which  the  scholars  of  the 
Imperial    College    have    adopted.      Resides   this,   he   hjis 
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launched  out  into  paraphrase,  and  we  have  made  it  our 
business  to  present  the  text  in  French  such  as  it  is  in 
Chinese.'  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  P.  Noel's  trans- 
lation in  preparing  that  now  given  to  the  public ;  but  I  had 
his  work  before  me  when  writing  out  my  earliest  version. 
The  difference  between  the  old  and  modern  texts  is  too 
slight  to  affect  the  character  of  translations  of  them,  but 
P.  Noel's  version  is  decidedly  periphrastic.  The  title  of 
his  work  is:  — 'Sinensis  Imperii  Libri  Classici  Sex, 
nimirum  Adultorum  Schola,  Immutabile  Medium,  Liber 
sententiarum,  Mencius,  Filialis  Observantia,  Parvulorum 
Schola,  e  Sinico  idiomate  in  Latinum  traducti  i  P.  Fr. 
Noel,  S.  J.  (Prague,  171]).'  The  present  version,  I  believe, 
gives  the  text  in  English,  such  as  it  is  in  Chinese,  more 
accurately  and  closely  than  P.  Cibot's  does  in  French. 
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Chapter  I. 

TiiE  Scope  and  Meaning  of  the  Treatise. 

(Once),  when  A'ung-ni '  was  unoccupied,  and  his 
disciple  35ng'  was  sitting  by  in  attendance  on  him, 
the  Master  said.  '  Shan,  the  ancient  kings  had  a  per- 
fect virtue  and  all-embracing  rule  of  conduct,  through 
which  they  were  in  accord  with  all  under  heaven. 
By  the  practice  of  it  the  people  were  brought  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony,  and  there  was  no  ill-will  be- 
twet^n  superiors  and  inferiors.  Do  you  know  what 
it  was'  ?  '     3^ng  rose  from  his  mat,  and  said,  *  How 


'  AuDK-nl  was  the  desiiinialion  or  inairiage-name  of  Confucius. 
\Vc  find  it  twice  in  llw  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  (chh.  3  and  30). 
apphcd  10  the  sage  by  32*-szc.  hi«  grandson,  the  reputed  author 
of  Uut  ircaltsc.  Ky  his  dc-yigiiaiioii.  it  is  said,  u  grandiion  might 
fpeak  of  hi5  grandfather,  and  ihcreforc  some  scholars  contend 
that  the  CLx'Sic  of  Filial  Piety  should  also  be  ascribed  10  3zc-s2e ; 
but  $uch  a  canon  cannot  tie  rnnsidcrcd  n»  sufhcientiy  cslahlished. 
On  the  authorship  of  the  Classic,  see  the  Introduction,  p.  451. 

'  3i"K-J2C.  "3"*^ d  Shin,  and  styled  Qzv-yO,  was  one  of  the  most 
di8lini:;uished  of  the  disciples  of  Confticiu",  He  w-as  a  favourite 
with  the  saRC,  and  himself  a  voluminous  writer.  Many  incidents 
and  sayings  are  related,  illuslrativc  of  his  fdial  piety,  so  that  it  was 
natural  for  the  master  to  enter  with  him  on  the  discussion  of  that 
virttie.  He  shares  in  the  honour  and  worship  still  paid  lo  Confu- 
cius, and  is  one  of  his  '  Four  .V-^scssors '  in  bis  temples. 

*  Both  the  iranvbtor  in  the  Chinc^^  Repository  and  P.  Cibot 
have  rendered  this  opening  address  of  Confucius  very  imperfectly. 
CO  H  h 
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should  I.  Shan,  who  am  so  devoid  of  intelligence, 
be  able  to  know  this  ?'  The  Master  said,  *  (It  was 
filial  piety).  Now  filial  piety  is  the  root  of  (all) 
virtue  ".  and  (the  stem)  out  of  which  grows  (all  moral) 
teaching.  Sit  down  again,  and  I  will  explain  the 
subject  to  you.  Our  bodies — to  every  hair  and  bit 
of  skin — are  received  by  us  from  our  parents,  and  we 
must  not  presume  to  injure  or  wound  them  :— this 
is  the  beginning  of  filial  piety.  When  we  have  esta- 
blished our  character  by  the  practice  of  the  (filial) 
course,  so  as  to  make  our  name  famous  in  future 
ages,  and  Uierel>y  glorify  our  parents: — this  is  the 
end  of  filial  piety.     It  commences  with  the  service 


The  former  has: — 'Do  you  understand  hovr  the  ancient  kin^ 
who  po9Scssc<i  ihc  ^^realest  virtue  and  the  best  moral  principles, 
rendered  the  whole  empire  so  obedient  that  ihe  people  livcJ  in 
peace  and  bannon;',  ami  no  tll-vtll  existed  Iietweea  superiors  and 
inferiors?'  The  other; — 'Do  you  know  uliai  was  the  prc-emi- 
neiii  virtue  and  ihe  essential  doctrine  which  our  ancient  monarchs 
laughi  to  alt  the  empire,  to  maintain  concord  among  their  subjects, 
and  banish  all  di&satisfaclion  between  superiors  and  inferiors?' 
P.  Cibot  comes  the  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the  text,  but  he  has 
negicctcil  the  characters  corresponding  to  '  through  whicli  they 
were  in  accord  with  all  under  heaven,'  that  are  expounded  clearly 
enough  by  HsClan  3u"K-  The  sentimeni  of  the  sage  is,  as  he  ha« 
tersely  expressed  it  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  (ch.  13),  that  the 
ancient  kings  'governed  men,  according  to  their  nature,  with  what 
IS  proper  to  tlienu' 

*  'All  virtue  '  means  the  five  virtuous  principles,  the  constJIoenu 
of  humaiitly,  '  JMrncvolcnce,  rightctiusncss,  propriety,  knowledge, 
and  tidelicy.'  Of  these,  benevolence  is  the  chief  and  fundamental, 
so  that  Mencius  says  (VII,  ii,  ch.  16), '  Bcnev'olence  is  man.'  In 
mail's  nature,  therefore,  benevolence  is  lite  root  of  litial  piety; 
white  in  practice  filial  picly  is  ihc  root  of  benevolence.  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  JTO  list  and  other  critical  scholars  recon- 
cile the  statements  of  the  text  here  and  elsewhere  with  their  theory 
as  10  the  constiiuenis  of  humanity. 
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of  parents ;  it  proceeds  to  the  service  of  the 
ruler;  it  is  completed  by  die  establishment  of 
the  character. 

'It  is  said  in  the  Major  Odes  of  the  Kingdom, 
**  Ever  think  of  your  ancestor. 
Cultivating  your  virtue  '."  " 

\         Chapter  II. 

Filial  Pietv  in  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

He  who  loves  his  parents  will  not  dare  (to  incur 
the  risk  of)  being  hated  by  any  man,  and  he  who 
reveres  his  parents  will  not  dare  (to  incur  the  risk  of) 
being  contemned  by  any  man'.  Wlien  the  love  and 
reverence  (of  the  Son  of  I  leaven)  are  thus  carried  to 
the  utmost  in  the  service  of  his  parents,  the  lessons 
of  his  virtue  affect  all  the  people,  and  he  becomes 


'  See  the  Shih  King,  III,  i.  ode  2,  sutiza  4.  Kd  Hst  commences 
his  CJipurgalioii  of  our  clixsic  with  camiTig  oui  thij^  concluding  para- 
gra|^ ;  and  right))'  so.  Sucb  quotations  of  th«  odes  and  other  pas* 
sages  in  ihc  ancient  classics  arc  not  aficr  the  maiuiu'  uf  Confucius. 
The  application  m-adc  of  ihcm,  moreovi-r,  1$  often  far-fctchcd,  and 
away  from  their  proper  meaning. 

•  The  thing  thus  generally  staled  must  he  understood  specially 
of  the  sovereign,  and  only  be  who  stands  related  to  all  other  men 
can  giw  its  fuil  manifestation.  Previous  translators  have  mis«d 
the  peculiarity  of  ihe  consiraclion  in  each  of  the  clauses.  Thus 
P.  Qboi  gives : — '  He  who  loves  his  parents  will  not  dare  to  hate 
any  one,'  &c.  But  in  the  second  member  we  have  a  u-elt-known 
form  in  Chinese  to  give  the  force  of  tlic  passive  voice.  Attention 
is  callcil  to  iliis  in  the  Kxtensive  Explanation  of  the 
Hsiio  (see  p.  461): — 'WQ  yil  zin  does  not  mean  merely  to 
hate  men;  it  indicates  an  anxious  apprehension  lest  the  hatred 
of  men  should  light  on  me,  attd  my  parents  thereby  be  involved 
in  it.' 

11  h  2 
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a  pattern  to  (all  within)  the  four  seas ' :— this  is  the 
filial  piety  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  -. 

It  i-s  said  in  (the  Marquis  of)  Fii  on  Punishments-'', 
'The  One  man  will  have  feHciiy,  and  the  millions 
of  the  people  will  tiepend  on  (what  ensures  his  hap- 
piness).' 

Chaptek  III. 
Filial  Pietv  in  the  Princes  of  States. 

Above  others,  and  yet  free  from  pride,  they  dwell 

on  high,  without  peril:  adhering  to  economy,  and 
carefully  observant  of  the  rules  and  laws,  they  arc 
full,  without  overflowing'.  To  dwell  on  high  without 
peril  is  the  way  long  to  preserve  nobility;  to  be  full 
without  overflowing  is  the  way  long  to  preserve 
richL-s.  When  their  riches  and  nobility  do  not  leave 
their  persons,  then  they  are  able  to  preserve  the 
altars  of  their  land  and  grain,  and  to  secure  the 
harmony  of  their  people  and  men  in  ofllce  ■* : — this 
is  the  lilial  piety  of  the  princes  of  states. 


'  Chinese  ftcholara  make  'ilic  pco|))e'  to  t>c  the  subjects  of  the 
king,  anil  'all  within  the  four  seas"  to  be  the  barbarous  tribes  out- 
side ihc  four  borders  of  ihc  kingdom,  between  them  and  the  seas 
or  oceans  within  which  the  habitable  earth  was  containrd — nccord- 
ing  lo  the  earliest  geographical  conceptions.  All  we  have  to  fine! 
in  the  language  iii  llic  unbounded,  the  universal,  influence  of  'the 
Son  of  Heaven.* 

'  The  ajipellaiion  '  Son  of  Htiaven '  for  the  sovereign  was  un- 
known in  the  earliest  limes  of  the  Chinese  nation.  It  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  the  Shang  dynasty. 

'  See  ihc  Shfl,  V,  xx%'ii,  4,  and  the  note  on  ihc  naroc  of  that 
Book,  p.  254. 

*  In  the  Chinese  Repository  we  have  for  this: — 'They  will  be 
able  to  protect  ihcir  ancestral  possessions  with  the  produce  of 
their  lands;'   'They  will  moke  sure  the  supreme  rank  lo  their 
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It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry ', 
'  Be  apprehensive,  be  cautious. 
As  if  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  abyss, 
As  if  treading  on  tliin  ice.' 


Chaptkr  IV.     Filial  Piety  in  HiciH  Mlkistkks 
AND  Great  Officers. 

They  do  not  presume  to  wear  robes  other  than 
those  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings'*; 
nor  to  speak  words  other  than  those  sanctioned  by 
their  speech  ;  nor  to  exhibit  conduct  other  than  that 
exemplified  by  their  virtuous  ways.  Thus  none  of 
their  words  being  contrarj'  to  those  sanctions,  and 
none  of  their  actions  contrary  to  the  (right)  way. 

families.*  But  ii  is  bcucr  lo  retain  the  stj-le  of  tlie  original.  The 
king  had  a  j^rcat  allur  to  ihu  ^>irit  (ur  spinli.)  presiding  over  the 
land.  The  colour  of  Ihc  carUi  in  llic  centre  of  it  was  jdlow  ; 
lh.it  on  each  of  its  four  sides  differed  according  10  the  colours 
assigned  to  the  four  quancrs  of  the  sky.  .\  portion  of  this  earth 
uas  cut  away,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  corresponding  altar 
in  each  feudal  stale,  according  lo  their  poeitioD  relative  to  the 
capital.  ']'hc  prince  of  the  state  had  the  prerogative  of  sacrificing 
there.  A  similar  rule  prt-vaJIcJ  for  the  altars  10  the  spirits  pre- 
siding over  the  grain.  So  long  a.^  a  family  ruled  in  a  slate,  »o 
long  its  chief  offered  ihost  sacrifices;  and  the  extinction  of  the 
sacrifices  was  an  emphatic  vtzy  of  de&cribing  the  ruiu  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  ruling  House. 

'  See  ihc  Shih,  11,  v,  ode  i,  stanza  6. 

'  The  articles  of  drcK,  tc  he  worn  liy  individuals  according  li> 
their  rank,  from  the  sovereign  downwards,  in  their  ordinary  attire, 
and  on  special  occa-sions,  were  the  suUjcci  of  attention  and  enact- 
ment in  China  from  the  earliest  times.  We  find  references  lo  ihcm 
in  the  earliest  books  of  the  ShQ  (Part  11,  Books  iii,  iv).  The  words 
to  be  spoken,  and  conduct  lo  l>e  exiiibiicd,  on  every  varj-jng 
occasion,  could  not  be  to  particularly  described;  but  the  example 
of  the  ancient  kings  would  suffice  for  these,  as  their  enactments 
ior  the  Uie«i. 
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from  their  mouths  there  comes  no  exceptionable 
speech,  and  in  their  conduct  there  are  found  no 
exceptionable  actions.  Their  words  may  fill  all 
under  heaven,  and  no  error  of  speech  will  he  found 
in  them.  Their  actions  may  fill  all  under  heaven, 
and  no  dissatisfaction  or  dislike  will  be  awakened  by 
them.  When  these  three  things — (their  robes,  their 
words,  and  their  conduct)— are  all  complete  as  they 
should  be,  they  can  then  preserve  their  ancestral 
temples M — this  is  the  filial  piety  of  htyh  ministers 
and  great  officers. 

it  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry*, 

'  He  is  never  idle,  day  or  night. 
In  the  service  of  the  One  man.' 


CHArxER  V.    Filial  Pietv  in  Inferior  Officers. 

As  they  serve  their  fathers,  so  they  serve  their 
mothers,  and  they  love  them  equally.  As  they 
serve  their  fathers,  so  they  serve  their  rulers,  and 
they  reverence  them  equally.  Hence  love  is  what 
is  chiefly  rendered  to  the  mother,  and  reverence  is 
what  is  chiefly  rendered  to  the  ruler,  while  both  of 
these  things  are  given  to  the  father.  Therefore 
when  they  serve  their  ruler  with  filial  piety  they  are 
loj'al ;  when  they  serve  their  superiors  with  rever- 
ence they  are  obedient.     Not  failing  in  this  loyalty 


*  Their  ancestral  temples  \veFe  to  Ibe  ministers  and  grand 
officers  what  the  altars  of  tlicir  land  and  grain  were  to  the  feudal 
lordft.  Kvcry  great  officer  had  three  icmplcs  or  shrines,  in  which 
he  sacrificed  to  ihc  first  chief  of  his  family  or  clan ;  to  his  gnuid- 
falhcr,  and  to  his  father.  While  these  remained,  the  family  re- 
mained, and  its  honours  were  perpetuated. 

■  See  the  Shih,  111.  iii,  ode  6,  stanza  4. 
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and  obedience  in  serving  those  above  them,  they 
are   tlien   able  to  preserve  their  emoluments  and 
positions,  and  to  maintain  their  sacrifices  ' : — this  is 
the  filial  piety  of  inferior  officers  *. 
It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  \ 

'  Rising  early  and  going  to  sleep  late, 
Do  not  disgrace  those  who  gave  you  birth.' 


Chapter  VI. 

Filial  Piet^^  in  the  Common  People. 

They  follow  the  course  of  heaven  (in  the  re- 
volving seasons) ;   they  distinguish  the  advantages 

'  These  officers  had  Uieir  '  posiiioiis '  or  places,  and  tlicir  pay. 
They  had  also  iheir  sacrifices,  but  such  as  were  priv~ate  or  per- 
sonal to  themseU*es,  so  that  we  have  not  much  infomation  about 
ihem. 

*  The  Chinese  Repository  has  here,  'Such  is  the  infiuence  of 
filial  duty  when  performed  by  scholars ; '  and  P.  Cibot,  '  VoiI.\ 
sammaircmcnt  cc  qui  caracC^risc  la  Fiiflif  Filiate  du  Lclir^.'  But 
to  use  the  term  'scholar'  here  is  to  translate  from  the  standpoint 
of  mcdcm  China,  and  noL  from  that  of  ihc  time  of  Confucius.  The 
Shih  of  feudal  China  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  men  that  by  their  ability  were  rising  out  of  the  lower,  and  who 
were  all  in  inferior  Mtualions,  and  looking  forward  to  offices  of 
trust  in  the  sen-ice  of  ihc  ro3-al  coun,  or  of  their  several  states. 
Below  the  'great  ofliccrs"  of  cli.  4,  three  classes  of  Sliih — the 
highest,  middle,  lon'cst — were  recognised,  all  intended  in  this 
chapter.     Wheo  the  feudal  system  had  passed  away,  the  class  of 

'scholars'  gradually  took  their  place.  Shih  (~f~)  ia  one  of  the 
oldest  characters  in  Chinese,  but  the  idea  expressed  in  its  formation 
is  not  known.  Confucius  is  quoted  in  the  Shwo  Win  as  making 
it  to  be  from  [he  characters  for  one  ( — )  and  ten  (-1-  .     A  very 

old  definition  of  it  is — 'The  denomination  of  one  entrusted  with 
affairs.' 

*  See  the  Shih^  II,  iii,  ode  2,  stanra  6, 
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afforded  by  (different)  soils ' ;  they  are  careful  of 
their  conduct  and  economical  in  their  expendi- 
ture;— in  order  to  nourisli  their  parents: — this  is 
the  filial  piety  of  the  common  people. 

Therefore  from  the  Son  of  Heaven  down  to  ihe 
common  people,  there  never  has  been  one  whose 
filial  piety  was  without  its  beginning  and  end  on 
whom  calamity  did  not  come. 

Chapter  VII. 

Filial  "Piety  in  RRi,.vrioK  to  the  Three  Powers". 

The  disciple  3ang  said,  'Immense  indeed  is  the 
greatness   of  filial    piety!'     The   Master   replied-', 


'  These  two  seiilenccs  describe  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
ihe  various  processes  of  agriculture,  as  conditioned  by  the  seasons 
unci  the  qiialiliui  of  different  snils. 

With  this  chapter  there  ends  what  A'fl  Hst  regarded  as  the  only 
portion  ofthc  H  siSo  in  which  we  can  rest  as  having  come  from  Con- 
fucius. So  far,  ii  is  with  him  a  continuous  discourse  tliat  proceeded 
I'rom  the  sage.  And  there  is,  in  this  portion,  cs[iccially  when  we 
admit  JCQ's  expurgatiorts,  a  certain  sequence  and  progress,  uiihout 
logical  connexion,  in  the  exhibition  of  die  subject  which  we  fail  to 
find  in  thu  clupters  iliai  follow. 

'  'The  Three  I'uwers '  is  a  phrase  wliich  is  first  found  in  two 
of  the  Appendixes  to  the  Yi  King,  denoting  Heaven,  I'larcb,  and 
Man,  as  the  ilirec  great  agents  or  agencies  in  nature,  or  llie  circle 
of  being. 

'  The  whole  of  ihi:  reply  of  Confucius  here,  down  lo  *the  advan- 
lagcs  afforded  by  earth,'  is  found  in  a  narrative  in  the  3°  A'wan, 
under  the  iwenty-liflh  year  of  duke  XHo  (n.c.  517).  vrilli  the  ini- 
port.ini  difference  thai  ihc  discourse  is  there  about  '  cereinonics.' 
.ind  not  about  filial  piety.  PUinly,  it  is  an  inlcrpolaiion  in  the 
Hsiao,  and  is  riglilLy  lhro>\'n  out  by  A'ft  and  \\'&  A'^^ng.  I'o  my 
own  mind  it  w^s  a  relief  to  lind  that  the  passage  was  not  genuine, 
and  had  not  come  from  Confucius.  The  discourse  in  the  3° 
A'wan,  which  is  quite  lengthy,  these  sentences  being  only  the  com- 
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•  Yes,  filial  piety  is  the  constant  (method)  of  Heaven, 
the  righteousness  of  Earth,  and  the  practical  duly  of 
Man^  Heaven  and  earth  invariably  pursue  the 
course  (that  may  be  thus  described),  and  the  people 
take  it  as  their  pattern.  (The  ancient  kings)  Imi- 
tated the  brilliant  luminaries  of  heaven,  and  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  (varying)  advantages  afforded 
by  earth,  so  that  they  were  in  accord  with  all  under 
heaven;  and  in  consequence  their  teachings,  without 
being  severe,  were  successful,  and  their  government, 
without  being  rigorous,  secured  perfect  order. 


menoement  of  it,  is  more  than  sulTiciciilIy  fanciful;  but  il  h  con- 
ceivable Ihai  what  is  here  predicated  of  filial  piety  miglii  be  spoken 
of  ceremonies,  while  1  never  could  see  what  it  could  have  to  do 
with  filial  piety,  or  filial  piety  with  it.  After  the  long*  discourse  in 
the  3o  A'wan  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  il  exclaims,  'Immense, 
indeed,  is  the  grexlncss  of  cei'emoniesr — the  same  terms  with 
which  S'^ng'^K  is  made  to  commence  this  chapter,  saving  that  we 
have  '  ceremonies '  instead  of '  lilial  piety.'  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
thil  the  passage  i»  interpolated;  and  yet  the  first  part  of  it  is 
quoted  by  Pan  Kfi  (in  our  first  century),  in  a  note  to  LiO  Hin'a 
Catalogue,  and  also  in  liic  AmpUBcatton  uf  liie  l-'irst  I'recept  of  itie 
Kfaang-hnf  Sacred  Edict  (In  our  eighteenth  century}.  Pan  KQ  may 
not  have  been  sufRcicntly  acquainted  with  the  3o  AVan  to  deled  the 
fofgery ;  thai  Chinese  H:holurs  .should  still  quote  tlie  dcM.ri[>liDn  as 
appHcable  to  fdtal  piety  shows  how  liable  they  are  to  be  carried 
away  by  hne-sounding  terms  and  mysterious  utterances. 

P.  Cibot  gives  a  correct  translation  of  the  first  part  in  a  note,  but 
adds  that  it  carries  the  sense  of  the  text  much  too  high,  and  would 
bring  it  into  collision  with  the  prejudices  of  the  west,  and  he  has 
preferred  to  hold  to  the  more  common  explanation: — 'Ce  qu'est 
b  rifgulariit?  des  monuments  des  astrcs  pour  le  firmament,  U  fer- 
lililc  des  tamjiagnes  pour  )a  l«rc,  U  PiiJt^  Filiale  Test  constam- 
ment  pour  les  peuples!' 

'  An  amuMiig  translation  uf  this  scniencv  is  found  in  Samuel 
Johnaoti's  'Oriental  Kcligious,  Clnna,'  p.  308,  beginning,  '  FiU<d 
Piety  is  the  Book  of  Heaven  I'  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  s^ay  where 
he  got  thihi  version. 
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'The  ancient  kings,  seeing  how  their  teachings' 
could  transform  the  people,  set  b<!fore  them  there- 
fore an  example  of  the  most  extended  love,  and 
none  of  the  people  neglected  their  parents  :  they  set 
forth  Co  them  (the  nature  of)  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness, and  the  people  roused  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  them  :  they  went  before  them  with  reverence 
and  yielding  courtesy,  and  the  people  had  no  con- 
tentions; they  led  them  on  by  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  by  music,  and  the  people  were  harmonious  and 
benignant ;  ihey  showed  them  what  they  loved  and 
what  they  disliked,  and  the  people  understood  their 
prohibitions. 

■  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  -, 
"  Awe-inspiring  are  you.  O  Grand- Master  Yin, 
And  the  people  all  look  up  to  you." ' 

Chaptf.r  VIII.     Fiuaj.  Piety  in  GovERNMt:NT. 

The  Master  said. '  Anciently,  when  the  intelligent 
kings  by  means  of  filial  piety  ruled  all  under  heaven, 
they  did  not  dare  to  receive  with  disrespect  the  min- 
isters of  small  states; — how  much  less  would  tlicy 
do  so  to  the  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  barons ! ' 
Thus  it  was  that  they  got  (the  princes  of)  the  myriad 
states  with  joyful  hearts  (to  assist  them)  in  the  (sacri- 
ficial) services  to  their  royal  predecessors  \ 


'  Sze-mS  Kwang  changes  ihe  character  for  'teachings'  here  into 
that  for  '  lilia)  piety.'  There  is  no  exlemal  evidence  for  such  « 
reading;  and  the  texiure  of  the  whole  irealise  is  so  loose  that  we 
cannot  imist  on  internal  evidenor. 

*  See  the  Shih,  U,  iv,  ode  ;,  KUinza  i. 

'  Under  the  A'Su  dynasty  there  were  five  orders  of  nobility,  and 
tlie  states  belonging  to  their  rulers  varied  proportionally  in  size. 
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•  The  nilers  of  states  tlid  not  dare  to  slight  wife- 
less men  and  widows ; — how  much  less  would  tliey 
shght  their  officers  and  the  people!  Thus  it  was 
that  they  got  all  their  people  with  joyful  hearts 
(to  assist  them)  in  s(;rving  the  rulers,  their  prede- 
cessors '. 

*The  heads  of  clans  did  not  dare  to  slight  their 
servants  and  concubines ; — how  much  less  would 
they  slight  their  wives  and  sons!  Thus  it  was  that 
they  got  their  men  with  joyful  hearts  (to  assist  them) 
in  the  service  of  their  parents, 

*  In  such  a  state  of  things,  while  alive,  parents 
reposed  in  (the  glory  of)  their  sons  ;  and,  when  sacri- 
ficed to,  their  disembodied  spirits  enjojed  their 
offerings  \  Therefore  all  under  hsaven  peace  and 
harmony  prevailed  ;  disasters  and  calamities  did  not 
occur;  misfortunes  and  rebellions  did  not  arise. 

'  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  '. 
"  To  an  upright,  virtuous  conduct 
All  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  slate  render  obedient 
homage." ' 


Tbere  were  besides  many  smalk-r  stales  atiached  to  Uiese,  The 
feudal  Icrds  at  stated  limes  appeared  at  ihc  royal  court,  and  one 
importani  duty  which  then  devolved  on  ihcm  nvas  to  take  pari  in 
ihc  sacrificial  services  of  the  sovereign  in  the  ancestral  temple. 

'  These  services  were  also  the  sacrifices  in  (he  ancestral  temples 
of  the  rulers  of  the  stales  and  of  the  chiefs  of  clan^, — ihc  feudal 
princes  and  the  ministers  and  great  officers  of  chapters  3  and  4. 

■  In  the  Chinese  Repository  we  read  here: — 'Parents  enjoyed 
tnmquillity  wliilc  they  Uved,  and  after  their  decease  sacrifices  were 
offered  lo  their  disembodied  spirits.'  To  ihe  same  effect  P.  Ciboi : — 
*Lcs  p^rcs  et  mires  tfloicnt  heureux  pendant  ta  vie.  cl  apr^  leur 
mort  leuts  dmcs  Aoient  consoles  par  d«i  Tst  (sacrifices).'  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  caughl  the  meaning  more  exacUy. 

*  See  the  Shih,  III,  Ui,  ode  i,  stanza  z. 
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Chapter  IX.     The  Government  of  the  Sages'. 

The  disciple  3Sng  said, '  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
in  the  virtue  of  the  sages  there  was  not  something 
greater  than  fihal  piety.'  Tlie  Master  replied.  *Of 
all  (creatures  with  their  different)  natures  produced 
by  Heaven  and  Earth,  man  is  the  noblest.  Of  all 
the  actions  of  man  there  is  none  greater  than  filial 
piety.  In  filial  piety  there  is  nothing  greater  than 
the  reverential  awe  of  one's  father.  In  tlie  rever- 
ential awe  shown  to  one's  father  there  is  nothing 
greater  than  the  making  him  the  correlate  of 
Heaven*.  The  duke  of  Aau  was  the  man  who 
(first)  did  this\ 


'  'The  sages'  here  must,  mean  the  sage  sovereigns  of  anriquily, 
who  hati  at  oncf  the  highrst  wisdom  antl  ilic  highest  place. 

'  See  a  note  oii  p.  99  on  Uie  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  the  fel- 
low of  God,*  which  is  ihe  same  «s  that  in  thU  chapter,  translated 
'  ihe  correlate  of  God.'  P.  Cibol  goes  at  length  into  a  discussion 
of  ihe  idea  conveyed  by  ihe  Chinese  character  P'ei.  but  without 
coming  to  any  definite  conchisioo  ;  and  imlecd  'I'ai  Thiitig,  aiilhor 
of  the  dictionary  Liii  Shd  Kfl.  says  ihut  'ils  origina.1  significancj' 
lias  baffled  investigauon,  while  ks  classical  usage  ts  in  itie  sense  of 
"niiite,"  "fellow."'  The  meaning  litre  is  the  second  assigned  to 
it  on  p.  99.  In  the  Chinese  Repository  uc  find  : — '  As  a  mark  of 
reverence  there  is  nothing  more  imponanl  than  to  place  the  father 
on  an  equality  with  heaven ; '  which  is  by  no  means  the  idea,  while 
the  author  further  distorts  the  meaning  by  the  following  note: — 
'T'ien,  "  Elcaven,"  and  Shang  Ti,  ihe  "  Supreme  Rulcr,"seem  10 
he  perfectly  syitonynious;  and  whatever  ideas  the  Chinese  attach 
to  tliem,  it  is  evident  lliat  the  noble  lord  of  A'au  regarded  his  an* 
cesiors.  immediate  and  remote,  as  iheir  equals,  aiid  paid  to  ihe  one 
the  same  homage  as  the  other.  In  thus  elevating  mortals  to  an 
equality  w;ili  tlie  Supreme  Ruler,  tic  is  upheld  and  approved  by 
Confucius,  and  has  been  imitated  by  myriads  of  every  generation 
of  his  countrymen  down  10  the  present  day.' 

'  It  is  difTicutt  to  say  in  uhai  the  innovation  of  the  duke  of  A'au 
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'  Formerly  the  duke  of  ^Au  at  the  border  altar 
sacrificed  to  liAu-^  as  the  correlate  of  Heaven, 
and  in  the  Brilliant  Hall  he  honoured  king  WAd. 
and  sacrificed  to  him  as  tlie  correlate  of  God  '.    Th<! 


consisted.  The  editors  of  the  Zxtensive  £xphination  of  the 
Hsi3o  say: — 'According  to  commcniators  on  our  ckssic.  Shun 
thinking  only  of  thf!  \irtuc  of  his  ancestor  (]id  not  sacrifice  to  hrm  at 
thr  bolder  altar.  The  sovereigns  of  Hsia  and  Yin  were  Ihe  first  lo 
sacrifice  there  to  iheir  ancestors;  but  ihcy  had  not  the  ceremony  of 
sacrificing  to  ihcir  fathers  as  ihc  correlates  of  Heaven.  This  began 
vAih  ihc  duke  of  A'Su.'  To  this  exphnation  of  the  text  the  editors 
demur,  and  consider  that  the  noun  "  father '  in  the  previous  sen- 
tence should  be  taken,  in  the  ca±e  of  the  duke  of  A'Su,  both  of 
H£u-jt)  and  king  U'i;in. 

^  The  reader  of  the  translations  from  the  Shih  must  be  familiar 
with  Hiiu-/tl,  a?  the  ancestor  lo  whom  the  kings  of  A'.iu  traced 
their  lineage,  and  with  king  Win,  as  the  acknowledged  founder  of 
their  dynasty  in  connexion  with  his  son,  king  WQ.  Was  any  greater 
honour  done  to  IIdu-i(i  in  making  him  the  correlate  of  Heaven 
than  to  king  WSn  in  making  him  the  correlate  of  God  ?  We  must 
say,  No.  As  is  said  in  the  Extensive  Explanation,  'The  words 
Heaven  and  God  are  dtlTerent,  hut  their  meaning  is  one  and  the 
same.'  The  question  is  susceptible  of  easy  determination.  Let 
me  refer  the  reader  to  the  translations  from  ilie  Shih  on  pp.  313 
and  329.  The  tenth  piece  on  the  latter  was  sung,  at  the  IxJrder 
sacrifice  to  Heaven,  in  honour  of  llAa-Jtl;  and  the  first  four  luies 
of  it  are  lo  the  effect  — 

'O  thou,  accompli&hed,  great  II£u-<tf] 

To  ihce  alone  'twas  given 
To  be,  by  what  we  trace  to  thee. 

The  correlate  of  Heaven;' 
while  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  are — 

•God  had  the  wheat  and  barley  meant 

To  nourish  all  mankind. 
None  would  hav-e  fathomed  His  intent. 

But  for  thy  guiding  mind.' 
The  seventh  piece  on  the  former  page  was  used  at  the  sacrifice,  in 
the  Brilliant  H.1II,  to  king  WSn,  as  '  the  correlate  of  God.'     The 
first  three  lines  have  been  versified  by — 
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consequence  was  that  from  (all  the  states)  within 
tlie  four  seas,  every  (prince)  came  in  the  cJischai^e 
of  his  duly  to  (assist  in  those)  sacrifices.  In  the 
virtue  of  the  sages  what  besides  was  there  greater 
than  filial  piety  ? 

'  Now  the  feeling  of  affection  grows  up  at  the 
parents'  knees,  and  as  (the  duty  of)  nourishing  those 
parents  is  exercised,  the  affection  daily  merges  in 
awe.  The  sages  proceeded  from  the  (feeling  of) 
awe  to  teach  (the  duties  of)  reverence,  and  from 
(that  of)  aflfection  to  teach  (those  of)  love.  The 
teachings  of  the  sages,  without  being  severe,  were 
successful,  and  their  government,  without  being  rigo- 


*  My  offerings  here  are  giTen, 
A  ram,  a  bull. 

Accept  ihem,  mighty  Heaven, 

A!l-boutiiifuI;' 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines  by — 

'From  \\^ti  comes  blessing  rich; 

Now  on  ihc  right 
lie  owns  those  gifts  lo  which 

Him  I  invire.' 

Since  *  Heaven '  and  '  God  *  have  the  same  reference,  why  are  thtf 
used  here  as  if  there  were  some  opposition  between  them?  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  answer  to  this  is  found  also  fn  the  Cxten* 
sive  Kxplanaiinn,  derived  mainly  from  A'A^n  Hsianj^-iao,  of  the 
Simg  dynasty,  and  to  ihe  following  effect : — '  Heaven  (Tien)  just  is 
God  (Ti),  Heaven  is  a  term  specially  expressive  of  honour, 
and  Hau-*t  was  made  the  correlate  of  Heaven,  because  he  iffas 
remote,  far  distant  from  the  worshipper.  God  is  a  term  expressive 
of  affection,  and  king  Win  was  made  the  correlate  of  God,  be- 
cause he  was  nearer  to,  the  father  of,  the  duke  of  £3u.'  Hsiatig-tao 
concludes  by  saying  that  the  sacrifice  at  the  border  altar  was  an 
old  iiistiiuiicn.  while  that  in  the  Urilliani  Hall  was  Bret  appointed 
by  the  duke  of  A'Au.  According  to  this  view,  Heaven  would 
approximate  to  the  name  for  Deity  in  the  a heolule,^ Jehovah,  as 
explained  in  Exudus  xv.  14;  while  Ti  is  God,  'our  Father  in 
heaven.' 
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rous.  was  effective.    What  they  proceeded  from  was 
the  root  (of  filial  piety  implanted  by  Heaven). 

'  The  relation  and  duties  between  father  and  son. 
(thus  belonging  to)  the  Heaven-conferred  nature, 
(contain  in  them  the  principle  of)  righteousness 
between  ruler  and  subject '.  The  son  derives  his 
life  from  his  parents,  and  no  greater  gift  could 
possibly  be  transmitted;  his  ruler  and  parent  (in 
one),  his  father  deals  with  him  accordingh'.  and  no 
generosity  could  be  greater  than  this.  Hence,  he 
who  docs  not  love  his  parents,  but  loves  other  men. 
is  called  a  rebel  against  virtue :  and  he  who  does 
not  revere  his  parents,  but  reveres  other  men,  is 
called  a  rebel  a>;ainst  propriety.  When  (the  ruler) 
himself  thus  acts  contrary  to  (the  principles)  which 
should  place  him  in  accord  (with  all  men),  he  pre- 
sents nothing  for  the  people  to  imitate.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  good,  but  entirely  and 
only  with  what  is  injurious  to  virtue.  Though  he 
may  get  (his  will,  and  be  above  others),  the  superior 
man  does  not  give  him  his  approval. 


'  We  find  for  this  in  ihe  Chtncac  Rcpoaiory: — 'The  feetings 
which  ought  to  characterise  the  intercourse  between  Tathcr  and  son 
arc  of  a  heavenly  nature,  resembling  the  bonds  which  exist  between 
a  prince  and  his  mimsicrs."  P.  Cibot  gives: — 'Lcs  rapjioris  im- 
muable  de  pire  et  de  lils  difcouJent  de  Tesseiice  mfimc  du  Tien, 
el  ofTrcnl  la  premiere  id^e  de  prince  ct  de  sujet;'  adding  on  the 
former  clause  this  note : — '  1*3  com  me  mate  urs  ne  disem  que  des 
mots  surces  paroles;  mai& commem  pouiroientilslesbien  expliquer, 
put«qu'iU  ne  sauroient  cD  entrevoir  le  sena  supreme  el  incfTabler 
Quelquea-una  ont  pris  Ic  parti  de  ciier  le  iex:e  de  Tflo-teh  King 
(dL4x).  "LeTdoest  vjeet  unil^;  le  premier  a  engendr^le  second; 
les  deux  ont  produil  le  lrot»^e  ;  le  trois  onl  fait  touted  cho»e3  ;  " 
c'e&t-i-dire,  qu'ils  ont  iSchfe  d'expUquer  un  text*  qui  les  passe,  par 
un  autre  oil  ils  nc  comprL-nnciu  rien.'  But  there  b  neither  difficulty 
in  the  conMnicUoa  of  the  text  here,  nor  tuj-stcry  in  its  meaning. 
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'  It  is  not  so  with  the  superior  man.  He  speaks, 
having  thought  whether  the  words  should  be  spoken  ; 
he  acts,  having  thought  whether  his  actions  are  sure 
to  give  pleasure.  His  virtue  and  righteousness  are 
such  as  will  be  honoured  ;  what  he  initiates  and  does 
is  fit  to  be  imitated ;  his  deportment  is  worthy  of 
contemplation ;  his  movements  in  advancing  or  re- 
tiring are  all  according  to  the  proper  rule.  In  this 
way  does  he  present  himself  to  the  people,  who  both 
revere  and  love  him.  imitate  and  become  like  him. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  make  his  teaching  of  virtue  suc- 
cessful, and  his  government  and  orders  to  be  carried 
into  effect '. 

'  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  \ 
"  The  virtuous  man.  the  ]>rincely  one. 
Has  nothing  wrong  in  his  deportment."* 


Chapter  X.     An  Orderly  Description  of  the 
Acts  of  Filial  Pietw 

The  Master  said,  '  The  service  which  a  filial  son 
does  to  his  parents  is  as  follows: — In  his  general 
conduct  to  them, he  manifests  the  utmost  reverence; 
in  his  nourishing  of  them,  his  endeavour  is  to  give 
them  the  utmost  pleasure ;  when  they  are  ill.  he 
feels  the  greatest  anxiety ;  In  mourning  for  them 
(dead),  he  exhibits  every  demonstration  of  grief; 
in  sacrificing  to  them,  he  displays  the  utmost  so- 
lemnity. When  a  son  is  complete  in  these  five 
things  (he  may  be  pronounced)  able  to  serve  his 
parents. 


'  This  paragraph  may  be  called  a  mosaic,  formed  by  piecing 
together  passages  from  ihe  3^  Awan. 
*  See  ihe  Shih,  I,  xjv,  ode  3,  stanza  3. 
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'  He  who  (thus)  serves  his  parents,  in  a  high 
situation,  will  be  free  from  pride:  in  a  low  situation, 
will  be  free  from  insubordination;  and  among  his 
equals,  will  not  be  quarrelsome.  In  a  high  situation 
pride  leads  to  ruin ;  in  a  low  situation  insubordina- 
tion leads  to  punishment ;  among  equals  quarrel- 
someness leads  to  the  wielding  of  weapons. 

'  If  those  three  things  be  not  put  away,  though 
a  son  every  day  contribute  beef,  mutton,  and  pork ' 
to  nourish  his  parents,  he  is  not  filial.' 


} 


Chapter  XI.     Filial  Fietv  in  Relation  to 
THE  Five  Punishments. 

The  Master  said.  '  There  are  three  thousand 
offences  against  which  the  five  punishments  arc 
directed  ^  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  greater 
than  being  unfilial. 

'When  constraint  is  put  upon  a  ruler,  that  is  the 
disowning  of  his  superiorily;  when  the  authority  of 
the  sages  Js  disallowed,  that  is  the  disowning  of 
(all)  law ;  when  filial  piety  is  put  aside,  that  is  the 
disowning  of  the  principle  of  affection.  These  (three 
things)  pave  the  way  to  anarchy.* 

Chapter    XII.      Amplification    or    'the    All- 
EMitRACiNG  Rule  of  Conduct"  in  Chapter  I. 

The  Master  said,  '  For  teaching  the  people  to  be 
affectionate  and  loving  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Filial  Piety ;  for  teaching  them  (the  observance  of) 
propriety  and  submissiveness  there  is  nothing  better 
than  Fraternal  Duty;   for  changing  their  manners 

'  Compare  with  this  the  Conrucian  Analects,  II,  vii. 
•  See  the  Shfl,  p.  43,  and  especially  pp.  155,  156. 
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and  altering  their  customs  there  is  nothing  better 
tlian  Mvisic :  for  securing  the  repose  of  supe;riors  anil 
the  good  order  of  the  people  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  Rules  of  Propriety. 

'The  Rules  of  Proprietj'  are  simply  (the  develop- 
ment of)  the  principle  of  Reverence.  Therefore  the 
reverence  paid  to  a  father  makes  (all)  sons  pleased; 
the  reverence  paid  to  an  elder  brother  makes  (all) 
younger  brothers  pleased ;  the  reverence  paid  to 
a  ruler  makes  (all)  subjects  pleased  ^  The  rever- 
ence paid  to  one  man  makes  thousands  and  myriads 
of  men  pleased.  The  reverence  is  paid  to  a  few, 
and  the  pleasure  extends  to  many ; — this  is  what  is 
meant  by  an  "All-embracing  Rule  of  Conduct."  ' 


Chapter  XTII.     Amplification  of  'the  Perfect 
Virtue'  in  Chapter  I. 

The  Master  satd,  '  The  teaching  of  filial  piety  by 
the  superior  man -does  not  require  that  he  should 
go  to  family  after  family,  and  daily  see  the  members 
of  each.  His  teaching  of  filial  piety  is  a  tribute  of 
reverence  to  all  the  fathers  under  heaven ;  his 
teaching  of  fraternal  submission  is  a  tribute  of 
reverence  to  all  the  elder  brothers  under  heaven ; 
his  teaching  of  the  duty  of  a  subject  is  a  tribute  of 
reverence  to  all  the  rulers  under  heaven. 


*  We  must  understand  that  ihe  '  reverence '  here  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  paid  by  ihc  sovcrel^.  In  reverencing  his  faiber  (or  an 
uncle  may  also  in  Chinese  usage  be  so  styled),  he  reverences  the 
idea  of  fatherhood,  and  beine  '  in  accord  with  the  minds  of  all 
under  heaven.'  his  example  is  universally  powerful.  And  we  may 
reason  similarly  of  ihe  oilier  two  cases  of  reverence  specified. 

•  The  ATln-jEe,  or  '  superior  man,'  here  must  be  taken  of  the 
sovereign.     P.  Cibot  translates  it  by  *  un  prince.' 
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•  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  \ 

"  The  happy  and  courteous  sovereign 
Is  the  parent  of  the  people." 
'  If  it  were  not  a  perfect  virtue,  how  could  it  be 
recogfnised  as  in  accordance  with  their  nature  by  the 
people  so  extensively  as  this  ?' 

Chapter  XIV.     Amplification  of  'Making  ouk 
Name  Famous'  in  Chapter  I. 

The  Master  said,  'The  filial  piety  with  which  the 
superior  man  serves  his  parents  may  be  transferred 
as  loyalty  to  the  ruler ;  the  fraternal  duty  with  which 
he  serves  his  elder  brother  may  be  transferred  as 
submissive  deference  to  elders;  his  regulation  of 
his  family  may  be  transferred  as  good  government 
in  any  official  position.  Therefore,  when  his  conduct 
is  tluis  successful  in  his  inner  (private)  circle,  his 
name  will  be  established  (and  transmitted)  to  future 
generations.' 

Chapter  XV.     Filial  Pietv  in  Relation  to 
Repkoof  AMt  Remonstrance. 

The  disciple  3S"g  said,  '  I  have  heard  your  In- 
structions on  the  affection  of  love,  on  respect  and 
reverence,  on  giving  repose  to  (the  minds  of)  our 
parents,  and  on  making  our  names  famous; — I  would 
venture  to  ask  if  (simple)  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
one's  father  can  be  pronounced  filial  piety.*  The 
Master  replied,  'WTiat  words  are  these!  what  words 
are  these!  Anciently,  if  the  Son  of  Heaven  had 
seven  ministers  who  would  remonstrate  with  him, 

'  See  ihe  Shih,  111,  ii,  ode  7.  stanza  i.  The  iwo  lines  of  ihe 
Shih  here  are,  possibly,  not  an  tmerpolatioo. 
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although  he  had  not  right  methods  of  government, 
he  would  not  lose  his  possession  of  the  kingdom  ; 
if  the  prince  of  a  state  had  live  such  ministers, 
thougli  his  measures  might  be  equally  wrong,  he 
would  not  lose  his  state ;  if  a  great  officer  had  three, 
he  would  not.  in  a  similar  case,  lose  (the  headship 
of)  his  clan ;  if  an  inferior  officer  had  a  friend  who 
would  remonstrate  with  him,  a  good  name  would 
not  cease  to  be  connected  with  his  character :  and 
the  father  who  had  a  son  that  would  remonstrate 
with  him  would  not  sink  into  the  gulf  of  unrighteous 
deeds '.  Therefore  when  a  case  of  unrighteous  con- 
duct is  concerned,  a  son  must  by  no  means  keep 
from  remonstrating  with  his  father,  nor  a  minister 
from  remonstrating  with  his  ruler.  Hence,  since 
remonstrance  is  required  in  the  case  of  unrighteous 
conduct,  how  can  (simple)  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
a  father  be  accounted  filial  piety  *  ? ' 

Chapter  XVI.     The  Influenxe  of  Filial  Piet\' 
AND  THE  Response  to  it. 

The  Master  said,  'Anciently,  the  inielligent  kings 
served  their  fathers  with  61ial  piety,  and  therefore 
they  served  Heaven  with  intelligence:  they  ser\'ed 
their  mothers  with  filial  piety,  and  therefore  they 
served  Earth  with  discrimination  \     They  pursued 


*  The  numbers  7,  5,  3,  i  catittot  be  illustrated  by  examples,  nor 
should  ihey  be  insisltd  on.  The  hig-hcr  the  dignity,  the  greater 
would  be  the  risk,  and  tht:  stronger  must  be  llie  support  that  was 
needed. 

'  Compare  tlic  Analects,  1\'.  x\iii,  and  the  LI  Ki,  X,  i,  la. 

"  This  chapter  isasdiflicuU  tograspaslIiesevenih.wWclt  treatetl 
of  Filial  Piety  in  Relation  to  '  the  Thre<  Powers.'  It  is  indeed  a 
sequel  to  (hat.     Heaven  and  Earth  appear  as  two  Powers^  or  as 
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the  right  course  with  reference  to  their  (own)  seniors 
and  juniors,  and  therefore  they  secured  the  regula- 
tion of  the  relations  between  superiors  and  infe- 
riors (throughout  the  kingdom). 

'When  Heaven  and  Earth  were  served  with  inielli- 
gence  and  discrimination,  the  spiritual  intelligences 
displayed  (their  retributive  power'). 

*  Therefore  even  the  Son  of  Heaven  must  have 
some  whom  he  honours ;  that  is,  he  has  his  uncles 
of  his  surname.  He  must  have  some  to  whom  he 
concedes  the  precedence;  that  is,  he  has  his  cousins, 
who  bear  the  same  surname,  and  are  older  than 
himself  In  the  ancestral  temple  he  manifests  the 
utmost  reverence,  showing  that  he  does  not  forget 
his  parents;  he  cultivates  his  person  and  is  careful 
of  his  conduct,  fearing  lest  he  should  disgrace  his 
predecessors. 

'When  in  the  ancestral   temple  he  exhibits  the 


a  dual  Fcnver,  taking  ihc  [ilacc  of  Heaven  or  God.  We  aui  hi  a 
degree  follow  ihe  treatise  in  transferring  llie  rcvtrencc  paid  by 
a  K>n  to  his  father  to  loyalty  s>iown  by  him  to  Viis  rulf  r ;  but  it  is 
more  difllcHlt  to  underslan<l  the  tlevcJopment  of  filial  picly  into 
religion  that  is  here  assumed  and  described.  Was  it  not  the 
prosing  of  this  virtue  too  far,  the  makinj^  more  of  it  than  can  be 
made,  that  tended  10  deprave  religion  during  the  Aau  d>-iiasly,  and 
to  mingle  with  the  earlier  tnonoiheism  a  form  of  nature- wor^ip? 

Hsirig  Firig.  in  his  'Correct  Meajiing,'  makes  the  'discrimination' 
here  to  be  '  an  ability  to  distinguish  the  advantages  of  the  earth;' — 
tihnwing  how  he  had  the  aijtih  and  eeventh  chapters  in  his  mind. 

^  '  The  Spiritual  Intelligences'  here  arc  Heaven  and  Eatth  con- 
ceived of  as  Spiritual  Ucings.  They  responded  to  the  sincere 
service  of  the  intelligent  kings,  as  l-Uing  Ping  says,  nnth  '  the 
harmony  of  the  active  and  passi\'e  principles  of  nature,  seasonable 
winds  and  rain,  the  absence  of  epidemic  sickness  and  plague,  and 
the  rrjinsc  of  all  under  heaven.'  (Compare  with  this  what  is  said 
in  'the  Great  Plan'  of  the  Shd,  pp.  147,  148. 
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utmost  reverence,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  mani- 
fest themselves'.  Perfect  filial  piety  and  fraternal 
duty  reach  to  (and  move)  the  spiritual  intelligences, 
and  diffuse  their  light  on  all  within  the  four  seas; — 
they  penetrate  everywhere. 

'  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry «, 
'•  From  the  west  to  the  east, 

From  the  south  to  the  north. 

There  was  not  a  thought  but  did  him  homage."' 


Chai'Teu  XVII.     Thk  Seuvice  of  the  Rulf.r. 

The  Master  said,  "The  superior  man^  sep/es  his 
niler  in  such  a  way,  that  when  at  court  in  his  pre- 
sence his  thought  is  how  to  discharge  his  loyal  duty 
to  the  aitmost;  and  when  he  retires  from  it,  his 
thought  is  liow  to  amend  his  errors.  He  carries 
out  with  deference  the  measures  springing  from  his 
excellent  qualities,  and  rectifies  him  (only)  to  save 
him  from  what  are  evil.  Hence,  as  the  superior 
and  inferior,  they  are  able  to  have  an  affection  for 
each  other, 

*  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  *, 
"  In  my  heart  I  love  him  ; 

And  why  should  I  not  say  so  ? 

In  the  core  of  my  heart  I  keep  him. 

And  never  will  forget  him.'" 


'  The  reader  will  have  noiiced  manj'  instances  of  this,  or  what 
were  intended  lo  lir  Instances  of  Ji,  in  the  iranslaiions  froni  the 
Shili,  pp.  365-368,  &e. 

*  See  the  Shih,  111,  i,  ode  10,  sianxa  6. 

"  'The  superior  man  '  here  can  on)y  be  the  good  and  inlelligeni 
officer  in  the  royal  domain  or  ai  a  feudal  court. 

*  See  the  Shih,  II,  viu,  ode  4.  stunza  4. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 
Filial  Piety  ik  Mourning  i-or  Parents. 


Wh( 


filial 


The  Master  said,  "  wnen  a  lilial  son  is  mourninj^ 
for  a  parent,  he  wails,  but  not  with  a  prolonged 
sobbing;  in  the  movements  of  ceremony  he  pays  no 
attention  to  his  appearance  ;  his  words  are  without 
ele^^ance  of  phrase;  he  cannot  bear  to  wear  fine 
clothes ;  when  he  hears  music,  he  feels  no  delight : 
when  he  eats  a  delicacy,  he  is  not  conscious  of  its 
flavour: — such  is  the  nature  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

'  After  three  days  he  may  partake  of  food ;  for 
thus  the  people  are  taught  that  the  living  should 
not  be  injured  on  account  of  the  dead,  and  that 
emaciation  must  not  be  carried  to  the  extinction  of 
life  :— such  is  the  rule  of  the  sages.  The  period  of 
mourning  does  not  go  beyond  three  years,  to  show 
the  people  that  it  must  have  an  end. 

'An  inner  and  outer  coffin  arc  made;  the  grave- 
clothes  also  are  put  on,  and  the  shroud;  and  (the 
body)  is  lifted  (into  the  coffin).  The  sacrificial 
vessels,  round  and  square,  are  (regularly)  set  forth, 
and  (the  sight  of  them)  fills  (the  mourners)  with 
(fresh)  distress'.  The  women  beat  their  breasts, 
and  the  men  stamp  with  their  feet,  wailing  and 
weeping,  while  they  sorrowfully  escort  the  col^a 
to  the  grave.  They  consult  the  tortoise-shell  to 
determine  the  grave  and  the  ground  about  it.  and 


'  Thrae  vessels  were  arranged  ever)-  day  by  the  coffin,  while  it 
continued  in  the  house,  after  the  corpse  was  put  into  it.  The 
practice  was  a  »cr\'ing  of  the  dtad  ae  the  living  had  been  served. 
It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  any  details  as  lo  Ihc  other 
different  liies  of  mourning  which  are  mcniioncd.  They  vrill  be 
found,  wiiii  others,  in  the  translations  from  the  Lt  Al. 
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there  they  lay  the  hotly  in  peace.  They  prepare 
the  ancestral  temple  (to  receive  the  tablet  of  the 
departed),  and  there  present  offerings  to  the  disem- 
bodied spirit.  In  spring  and  autumn  they  offer 
sacrifices,  thinking  of  the  deceased  as  the  seasons 
come  roimd. 

*  The  services  of  love  and  reverence  to  parents 
when  alive,  and  those  of  grief  and  sorrow  to  them 
when  dead  : — these  completely  discharge  the  funda- 
mental duly  of  living  men.  The  righteous  claims 
of  lift  and  death  are  all  satisfied,  and  the  filial  son's 
service  of  his  parents  is  completed.' 


The  above  is  Cbc  Classic  of  Filul  Piety,  as  i>ublishcci  by  ihe 
emperor  IIsQan  in  A.n.  722,  with  the  hcAdings  then  prefixed  to  ihc 
eighteen  chaptera.  Subscqiicnily,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Szc-tn5 
Kwang  (a.u  1009-10H6},  a  fiitnous  statesman  and  historian,  pub- 
lished what  he  ihought  was  ihe  more  anuient  text  of  Ihe  Classic  in 
iweniy-two  chapters,  with  '  Explanations '  by  himself,  without  indi- 
cating. Iiovrcvcr,  itie  different  chapters,  and  of  course  without 
heading*  lo  them.  This  work  is  cumnionly  published  along  with 
an  ■Exposition '  of  his  views,  by  Fan  S^-y",  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  fricndb,  The  difTorcnces  bctwei^n  his  text  ami  that  of 
Ihc  Thang  emjicrur  arc  insignificant.  He  gives,  however,  one 
additional  chapter,  which  would  be  the  ninetcentli  of  his  arrange- 
ment. It  is  .IS  follows: — 'Inside  the  smaller  doors  leading  lo  the 
inner  apartments  are  to  be  found  all  the  rules  (of  government). 
There  is  awe  for  the  father,  and  also  for  the  elder  brolher.  Wife 
and  children,  servants  and  concubines  are  like  the  common  people, 
serfs,  and  underlings.' 
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PREFACE. 


I  wrote  out  a  translation  of  the  Yi  King,  embracing  both 
ihe  Text  and  the  Appendixes,  in  i8j4  and  lifjj;  a,nd  have 
to  acknowledge  that  when  the  manuscript  was  completec], 
I  knew  very  little  about  the  scope  and  method  of  the  book. 
1  laid  tlic  volumes  containing  the  result  of  my  labour  aside, 
and  hoped,  believed  indeed,  that  the  light  would  by  and 
by  dawn  and  that  I  should  one  day  get  hold  of  a  clue  thai 
would  guide  mcto  a  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  classic. 

Before  that  day  came,  the  transhiti^n  was  soaked,  in 
1870,  for  more  than  a  month  in  water  of  the  Red  Sea.  By 
dint  of  careful  manipulation  it  was  recovered  so  as  to  be  still 
legible;  but  it  was  not  till  1X74  that  I  began  to  be  able  to 
give  to  the  book  the  prolonged  attention  necessary  to  make 
it  reveal  its  secrets.  Thtn  for  the  first  time  I  got  hold,  as 
I  believe,  of  the  cKic,  and  found  that  my  toil  of  twenty 
years  before  was  of  no  service  at  all. 

What  had  tended  more  than  anything  else  to  hide  the 
nature  of  the  book  from  my  earlier  studies  was  the  way  in 
which,  with  the  Text,  ordinarily  and,  as  I  think,  correctly 
ascribed  to  king  W5,n  and  his  son  Tan,  there  arc  inter- 
spersed, under  each  hexagram,  the  portions  of  the  Appen- 
dixes I,  II,  and  IV  relating  to  it.  The  student  at  first 
thinks  this  an  advantage.  He  believes  that  all  the  Appen- 
dixes were  written  by  Confucius,  and  combine  with  the 
Text  to  form  one  harmonious  work  ;  and  he  is  glad  to  have 
the  sentiments  of  '  the  three  sages'  brought  together.  But 
I  now  perceived  that  the  composition  of  the  Text  and  of 
the  Appendixes,  allowing  the  Confucian  authorship  of  the 
latter,  was  separated  by  about  700  years,  and  that  their 
subject-matter  was  often  incongruous.  My  first  step 
towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  Yi  was  to  study  the 
Text  by  itself  and  as  complete  in  itself.     It  was  easy  to 


do  this  because  the  imperial  edition  of  171,'),  with  all  its 
critical  apparatus,  keeps  Uie  Text  and  the  Appendixes 
separate. 

The  wisdom  of  the  course  thus  adopted  became  more 
apparent  by  the  formation  of  eight  different  concordances, 
one  for  the  Text,  and  one  for  each  of  the  Appendixes. 
They  showed  that  many  characters  in  the  Appendixes, 
and  tliose  especially  which  most  readily  occur  to  sino- 
logists as  characteristic  of  the  Yi,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Text  at  all.  A  fuller  acquaintance,  moreover,  mth 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Appendixes  satisfied  me  that 
while  we  had  sufficient  evidence  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  was  not  from  Confucius,  we  had  no  evidence  that 
any  part  was  his,  unless  it  might  be  the  paragraphs  intro- 
duced by  the  compiler  or  compilers  as  sayings  of  '  the 
Master.' 

Studying  the  Text  in  the  manner  thus  described,  I  soon 
arrived  at  the  view  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  Yl, 
which  f  have  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Intro- 
duction ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  6nd  that  there  was  a 
sub5tanti.1l  agreement  between  my  interpretations  of  the 
hexagrams  and  their  sc^"eral  lines  and  those  given  by  the 
most  noted  commentators  from  the  I^lan  dynasty  down  to 
the  present.  They  have  not  formulated  the  scheme  so  con* 
ciscly  as  f  have  done,  and  they  were  fettered  by  their  belief 
in  the  Confucian  authorship  of  the  Appendixes ;  but  they 
held  the  same  general  opinion,  and  were  simiLirly  controlled 
by  it  in  construing  the  Text.  Any  sinologist  who  will 
examine  the  Yii  A'ih  ^ih  A'iang  Vi  King  A'ieh  I.  prepared 
by  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Han  Lin  college,  and 
published  in  16H3,  and  which  I  have  called  the  'Daily- 
Lessons,'  or  *  Lectures,'  will  see  the  agreement  between  my 
views  and  those  underlying  its  paraphrase. 

After  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  Yi  was  discovered. 
there  remained  the  difficult>^  of  translating.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  its  style  makes  it  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Confucian  classics  to  present  in  an  intelligible  versioa. 
1  suppose  that  there  are  sinologists  who  will  continue,  for 
a  time  at  least,  lo  mainUin  that  it  was  intended  by  its 
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author  or  authors,  whoever  they  were,  merely  as  a  boolc  of 
divination :  and  of  course  the  oracles  of  divination  were 
designedly  wrapped  up  tn  mysterious  phraseology.  But 
notwithstanding  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  book  and 
its  comixisition  by  king  Wan  and  his  son,  which  I  have 
seen  reason  to  adopt,  they,  its  authors,  had  to  write  after 
the  manner  of  diviners.  There  is  hardly  another  work  in 
the  ancient  literature  of  China  that  presents  the  same 
difficulties  to  the  translator. 

When  I  made  my  first  translation  of  it  in  J  8 ',4,  I  endea- 
voured to  be  as  concise  in  my  English  as  the  original 
Chinene  was.  Much  of  what  I  wrote  was  made  up,  in 
consequence,  of  so  many  English  words,  with  httlc  or  no 
mark  of  syutactical  connexion.  I  followed  in  this  the 
example  of  P.  Regis  and  his  coadjutors  (Introduction, 
page  g)  in  their  Latin  version.  But  their  version  is  all  but 
unintelligible,  and  mine  was  not  less  so.  Mow  to  surmount 
this  difficulty  occurred  to  mc  after  I  had  found  the  clue 
to  the  interpretation  ; — in  a  fact  which  I  had  unconsciously 
acted  on  in  all  my  translations  of  othtr  classics,  namely, 
that  the  written  characters  of  the  Chinese  are  not  repre- 
sentations of  words,  but  symbols  of  ideas,  and  that  the 
combination  of  them  in  composition  is  not  a  representation 
of  what  the  writer  would  say,  but  of  what  he  thinks.  It  is 
vain  therefore  for  a  translator  to  attempt  a  literal  version. 
When  tlie  symbolic  characters  have  brought  his  mind  en 
rapport  with  that  of  his  author,  he  is  free  to  render  the 
ideas  in  his  own  or  any  other  speech  in  the  best  manner 
that  he  can  attain  to.  This  is  the  rule  which  Mencius 
followed  in  interpreting  the  old  poems  of  his  country: — 
'  We  must  try  with  our  thoughts  to  meet  the  scope  of 
a  sentence,  and  then  we  shall  apprehend  it.'  In  the  study 
of  a  Chinese  classical  book  there  is  not  so  much  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  characters  employed  by  the  writer  as  a 
participation  of  his  thoughts  ; — there  is  the  seeing  of  mind 
to  mind.  The  canon  hence  derived  for  a  translator  is  not 
one  of  license.  It  will  be  his  object  to  express  the  meaning 
of  the  original  as  exactly  and  concisely  as  possible.  But 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  introduce  a  word  or  two 
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now  .ind  then  to  indicate  what  the  mind  of  the  writer 
siipplicri  for  itself.  What  I  have  done  in  this  way  will 
generally  be  seen  enclosed  in  parentheses,  though  I 
queried  whether  I  might  not  dispense  with  them,  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  English  version  which  was  not,  1  believe. 
j)fe5ent  in  the  writer's  thought.  I  hope,  however,  that  I 
have  been  able  in  this  way  to  make  the  translation  intel- 
ligible to  reader.'^.  If,  after  all,  they  shall  conclude  that 
in  what  is  said  on  the  hexagrams  there  is  often  'much 
ado  about  nothing,'  it  ts  not  the  translator  who  should  bci 
deemed  aceounluble  for  Uiat,  but  his  original. 

I  had  intended  to  append  to  the  volume  translations  of 
certain  chapters  fromA*(i  llsland  other  writers  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  ;  but  this  purpose  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
for  want  of  space.  It  was  found  necessary  to  accompany 
the  version  with  a  running  commentary,  illustrating  the 
way  in  which  the  teachings  of  king  Wan  and  his  son  arc 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  and  their  several 
lines !  and  my  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  single  Vt  within 
ihc  limits  of  one  volume.  Those  intended  translations 
therefore  are  rescr\'ed  for  another  opportunity ;  and  indeed, 
the  Sung  philosophy  did  not  grow  out  of  the  Yi  proper, 
but  from  the  Appendixes  to  it,  and  especially  from  the  third 
of  them.     It  is  more  TSoi.stic  than  Confucian. 


When  I  first  took  the  Yi  in  liand,  there  existed  no  trans- 
lation of  it  in  any  western  language  but  that  of  V.  Kegis 
and  his  coadjutors,  which  I  have  mentioned  above  and  in 
various  places  of  the  Introduction.  The  authors  were  all 
sinologists  of  great  attainments  :  and  their  view  of  the  Text 
as  relating  to  the  transactions  between  the  founders  of  the 
JCk\i  dynasty  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Shang  or  Yin, 
and  capable  of  being  illustrated  historically,  though  too 
narrow,  was  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  late 
M.  Mohl,  who  had  edited  the  work  in  1834,  said  to  rae 
once,  '  I  like  it :  for  I  come  to  It  out  of  a  sea  of  mist,  and 
find  solid  ground.'  No  sufficient  distinction  was  made  in  it, 
Jiowever,  between  the  Text  and  the  Appendixes ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  third  and  following  Appcndixc.<i  the  translators 


were  haunted  by  Uie  name  and  sliade  of  Confucius.  To 
the  excessive  literalness  of  the  version  I  have  referred 
above. 

In  iJ(7(5  the  Rev.  Canon  McCUtchie,  M.A.,  published  a 
version  at  Shanghai  with  the  title,  '  A  Translation  of  the 
Confucian  Vt  Kinfr,  or  the  ''Classic  of  Changes."  with 
Notes  and  Appendix.'  This  embraces  both  the  Text 
and  the  Appendixes,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the 
latter  being  interspersed  along  with  the  Text,  as  in  the 
ordinary  school  editions  of  the  classic.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  his  language,  he  does  not  appear  (o  be  aware 
that  the  first  and  second  Appendixes  were  not  the  work 
of  king  \V5n  and  the  duke  of  A'Au,  but  of  a  subsequent 
writer — he  would  say  of  Confucius— explaining  their  expla- 
nations of  the  entire  hexagrams  and  their  several  lines. 
His  own  special  object  was  '  to  open  the  mysteries  of  the 
Yi  by  applying  to  it  the  key  of  Comparative  Mythology,' 
Such  a  key  was  not  neces.sary :  and  the  author,  by  the 
application  of  it,  has  found  sundr>'  things  to  which  I  have 
occasionally  referred  in  my  notes.  They  arc  not  pleasant 
to  look  at  or  dwell  ufion  ;  and  happily  it  has  never  entered 
into  the  minds  of  Chinese  scholars  to  conceive  of  them.  I 
have  followed  Canon  McClatchie's  translation  from  para- 
graph to  paragraph  and  from  sentence  to  sentence,  but 
from  nothing  which  I  could  employ  with  advantage  in 
my  own. 

Long  after  my  translation  had  been  completed,  and  that 
of  the  Text  indeed  was  printed,  I  received  from  Shanghai 
the  third  volume  of  P.  Angclo  Zoltoli's  'Cursu.s  Littera- 
turac  Sinicae,'  which  had  appeared  in  iK>{o.  About  loo 
pages  of  it  are  occupied  with  the  YI.  The  Latin  version  is 
a  great  improvement  on  that  in  the  work  of  Regis ;  but 
P.  Zolloli  translates  only  the  Text  of  the  first  two  hexagrams, 
with  the  portions  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  Appendixes 
relating  to  them  :  and  other  six  hexagrams  with  the  expla- 
nations of  king  Wan's  Thwan  and  of  the  Great  Symbolism. 
Of  the  remaining  fifty-six  hexagrams  only  the  briefest 
summary  is  given;  and  then  follow  the  Appendixes  IIL  V, 
VI. and  VI [at  length.    The  author  has  done  his  work  well. 
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His  general  view  of  the  Yi  is  stated  in  the  following  sen- 
tences:— '  Ex  KQ-hsI  figuris,  Win  regis  definitionibus,  K&u 
(lucis  symbolis,  et  Confucii  commentariis.  Liber  conficitur, 
qui  a  mutaiionibus,  quas  duo  elemcnta  in  hexagrammatiim 
compositione  inducunt,  Y!  (Mutator)  vel  Yi  Klng(Muta- 
tionum  Liber)  Appcllatur.  Quid  igitur  tandem  famosus 
iste  Yi  King?  Faucis  acctpc:  ex  linearum  quaUtate 
continua  vcl  interdsa  ;  earumque  situ,  imo,  medio,  vel 
supremo;  inuluaque  ipsaruni  relatione,  (Kcursu,  dissidio, 
convenientla ;  ex  ipso  scilicet  trigrammatum  corpore  seu 
forma,  turn  ex  trigrammatum  synibolo  scu  imagine,  turn  ex 
trigrammatum  proprietate  seu  virtuie,  turn  ctiam  aliquando 
ex  unius  ad  alterum  hcxagramma  varictatc,  cruitur  aliqua 
imago,  deducitur  aliqua  sentcntia,  quoddam  velutt  ora- 
culum  contincii''.  quod  sorte  etiam  consulcre  possis  ad 
documentum  obtinendum,  modcrandae  vitac  solvendove 
dubio  consentaneum.  Ita  liber  juxta  Confucii  explica- 
tionem  in  Kcholis  tradi  solitam.  Nit  igitur  sublime  aut 
mysteriosum.  nil  foedum  aut  vile  hie  quaeras;  argutulum 
potiuslusum  ibi  video  ad  instructioncs  morales  politicas- 
quc  elictendas^,  ut  ad  satictatem  usque  in  Sinicis  passim 
classicis,  obvias,  planas,  naturalcii;  tantum,  cum  liber  iste, 
ut  integrum  I^enti  textum  facile  patebit,  ad  sortilc^ii  usum 
deductus  fucrit,  per  ipaum  jam  summum  homo  obtinebit 
vitae  beneficium,  arcanam  cum  spiritibus  communicaiionem 
sccrctamque  futurorum  cvcntuum  cognitioncm  ;  thcurgus 
igitur  visus  est  iste  liber,  totus  lux,  totus  spiritus,  homints- 
que  vitae  accommodatissimus ;  indequc  laudes  a  Confucio 
ei  tributas,  prorsua  cxa^eratas,  in  hujus  libri  pracscrtim 
appendice  viderc  erit,  si  vcre  tamen,  ut  communis  fert 
opinio,  ipse  sit  hujus  appcndicis  auctor.' 

There  has  been  a  report  for  two  or  three  years  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  Yi,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  it.  as  being  in 
preparation  by  M.  Terricn  de  Lacouperie, and  Professor  R. 
K.  Douglas  of  the  British  Museum  and  King's  College, 
London.  [  have  alluded  on  pages  8,  9  of  the  Introduction 
to  some  inaccurate  i>latemeuts  about  native  commenLaries 
on  the  Yi  and  translations  of  it  by  foreigners,  made  in  con- 
nexion with  this  contemplated  version.    But  I  did  not  know 


what  the  projected  undertaking  really  was,  till  I  read  a  letter 
from  M.  Terrieo  in  the  ■  Alhen.Tum  '  of  the  aist  January 
of  tilts  year.  He  there  says  that  the  joint  translation  'deals 
only  with  the  oldest  part  of  the  book,  the  short  lists  of 
characters  which  follow  each  of  the  sixty-four  headings, 
and  leaves  entirely  aside  the  explaaations  and  commen- 
taricb  attributed  to  Wen  Wang.  A'&u  Kung,  Confucius,  and 
otliers,  from  1200  It.  i.  downi.vards,  which  arc  coinmonly 
embodied  as  an  integral  part  of  the  classic ;'  adding, '  The 
proportion  of  the  primitive  text  to  these  addittonf  is  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.'  But  if  wc  take  away  these  expla- 
nations and  commentaries  attributed  to  king  Wan,  the  duke 
of  A'5u,  and  Confucius,  we  take  away  the  whole  Yi.  There 
remain  only  the  linear  figures  attributed  to  FO-hsi,  without 
any  lists  of  characters,  long  or  short,  without  a  single 
written  character  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
projectors  have  been  misled  somehow  about  the  contents 
of  the  YI :  and  unless  they  can  overthrow  all  the  traditions 
and  beliefs  about  them,  whether  Chinese  or  foreign,  their 
undertaking  is  more  hopeless  than  the  task  laid  on  the 
children  of  Israel  by  I'haraoh,  that  they  should  make  bricks 
without  straw, 

I  do  not  express  myself  thus  in  any  spirit  of  hostih'ty. 
If,  by  discoveries  in  Accadtan  or  any  other  long-buried  and 
forgotten  language,  M.  Terrien  dc  Lacouperic  can  throw  new 
light  on  the  written  characters  of  China  or  on  its  speech, 
no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  myself;  but  his  ignorance  of 
how  the  contents  of  the  classic  arc  made  up  docs  not  give 
much  prospect  of  success  in  his  promised  translation. 


In  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  these  'Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,'  containing  the  Shtl  King,  Shih  King, 
and  HsiAo  King,  I  have  spolccn  of  the  Chinese  terms  Ti 
and  Shang  Tt,  and  shown  how  I  felt  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  render  them  by  our  word  God,  as  I  had  done  in 
all  my  translations  of  the  Chinese  classics  since  i86i.  My 
doing  so  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  missionaries  In  China 
and  others;  and  in  June,  iHHo,  twenty-three  gentlemen 
addressed  a  letter  to  Professor  F.  Max  Muller,  complaining 
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that,  in  such  a  work  edited  hy  him,  he  should  aUow  me  to 
give  my  own  private  interpretation  of  the  name  or  names  in 
question  instead  of  translating  thcin  or  transferring  them. 
Professor  MiiUcr  published  the  letter  which  he  had  received, 
with  his  reply  tn  it,  in  the  'Times'  newspaper  of  Dec.  30, 
1880.  Since  then  the  matter  has  rested,  and  I  introduce  it 
again  here  in  this  preface,  because,  though  we  do  not  meet 
with  the  name  in  the  Yi  so  frequently  as  in  the  ShO  and 
Shih,  I  have,  as  before,  wherever  it  docs  occur,  translated 
it  by  God.  Those  who  object  to  that  term  say  that 
Shang  Ti  might  be  rendered  by  'Supreme  Ruler'  or 
"Supreme  limpcror,"  or  by  '  Kuler  (or  Emperor)  on  high;' 
but  when  I  examined  the  question,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  with  all  possible  interest  and  all  thp  resources  at  my 
command,  I  came  to  the  conclusions  that  Ti,  on  its  first 
employment  by  the  Chinese  fathers,  was  intended  to  ex- 
press the  same  concept  which  our  fathers  expressed  by  God, 
and  that  such  lias  been  its  highest  and  proper  application 
ever  since.  There  would  be  little  if  any  dilTcrcnce  in  the 
meaning  conveyed  to  readers  by  'Supreme  Ruler'  and 
'God  ;'  but  when  I  render  Ti  by  God  and  Shang  Ti  by 
the  Supreme  God.  or,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  simply  by 
God,  I  am  translating,  and  not  giving  a  private  inter- 
pretation <if  my  own.  I  du  it  not  in  the  interests  of  con- 
troversy, but  as  the  simple  expression  of  what  to  me  is 
tnith ;  and  1  am  glad  to  know  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries  in  China  use  Ti  and  Shang 
T!  as  the  nearest  an.ilo;»ue  for  God. 


It  would  he  tedious  to  mention  the  many  critical  edition.'^ 
and  commentaries  that  I  have  used  in  preparing  the  trans- 
lation. I  have  nnt  had  the  help  of  able  native  scholars, 
which  i^aved  time  and  was  otherwise  valuable  when  I  was 
working  in  the  East  on  other  classics.  The  want  of  this, 
however,  has  been  more  than  compcn.satcd  in  .fomcr  respect* 
by  my  copy  of  the  '  Daily  Lectures  on  the  Vi.'  the  full  title 
of  which  is  given  on  page  xiv.  The  friend  who  purchased 
it  for  me  five  years  ago  in  Canton  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  swcond-hand   copy:  but  I  found  that  the 
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previous  owner  had  been  a  ripe  scholar  who  freely  used  his 
pencil  in  pursuing  his  studies.  It  was  possible,  from  his 
punctuation,  interlineations,  and  many  marginal  notes,  to 
follow  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  patiently  pursuing  his 
search  for  the  meaning  of  the  most  difficult  passages.  I  am 
under  great  obligations  to  him;  and  also  to  the  K&u  Yt 
Kch  Kung,  the  great  imperial  edition  of  the  present 
dynasty,  first  published  in  1715.  I  have  generally  spoken 
of  its  authors  as  the  Khang-hsJ  editors.  Their  numerous 
discussions  of  the  meaning,  and  ingenious  decisions,  go  far 
to  raise  the  interpretation  of  the  Yi  to  a  science. 

J.  L. 

Oxford, 

i6th  March,  1882. 
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o(  Confuciu*. 


INTRODUCT[ON. 

Chapter  I. 
The  Yt  King  from  the  Twi-.lktm  Cknturv  n.c.  to 

THK  COMMKNCKMENT  OV  THE  CHRISTIAN    KKA. 

I.  Confuciu.1  is  reported  to  have  said  nn  one  occnsion, '  If 
some  years  were  added  to  my  life,  I  would  give  fifty  to  the 
study  of  the  Y!,  and  might  then  escape  falling 
into  great  errors '.'  The  utter;ince  is  re- 
ferred by  the  best  critics  to  the  closing  period 
of  Confucius'  life,  when  he  had  returned  from  his  long  and 
painful  wanderings  among  the  States,  and  was  settled 
again  in  lus  native  LG.  By  this  time  he  was  nearly  seventy, 
and  it  seems  strange,  ifhc  spoke  seriously.tbat  he  should  have 
thought  it  possible  for  his  life  to  be  prolonged  other  fifty  years. 
So  far  as  that  specification  is  concerned,  a  corruption  of  the 
text  is  generally  admitted-  My  reason  for  atlducing  the 
passage  has  simply  been  to  prove  from  it  tlie  existence  of 
a  Yl  King  in  the  lime  of  Confucius.  In  the  history  of  him 
by  Sze-mft  A'^ien  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  closing  years  ol  his 
life,  he  became  fond  of  the  Yt,  and  wrote  various  appendixes 
to  it,  that  he  read  his  copy  of  it  so  much  that  the  leathern 
thongs  (by  which  the  tablets  containing  it  were  bound 
together)  were  thrice  worn  out,  and  that  he  said,  'Give 
mc  several  years  (more),  and  I  should  be  master  of  the 
VJ  '.*    The  ancient  books  on  which  Confucius  had  delighted 

'  CunfnciBD  AnalccU,  VII.  xtL 

*  TheHUtoncal  Record*;  Life orCooliiciiu. p.  it. 
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to  discourse  \viih  his  discfplcs  were  those  of  History. 
I'octry,  and  Rites  and  Ceremonies  * ;  but  ere  he  passed 
away  from  among  them,  his  attention  was  much  occupied 
also  by  the  Yi  as  a  monument  of  antiquity,  which  in  the 
prime  of  his  days  he  had  too  much  neglected, 

a.  A'/(tcn  says  tliat  Confucius  wrote  various  appendixes 

to  the  VJ,  specifying  all  but  two  of  the  treatises,  which  go 

by  the  name  of  'the  Ten  Apjicndixcs,*  and 

inaclc  up  uf     s-f^.  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice,  attributed 

UieTw  which  to  the  sage.     They  arc  published  along  with 

and  the  Af>.     the  Older  Text,  which  is  based  on  still  older 

cSSed  t"^    lineal  figures,  and  are  received  by  most  Chinese 

readers,  as  well  as  by  foreign  Chinese  scholars, 

as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Yi  King.     The  two  portions 

should,  however,  be  carefully  distinguished.    I  will  speak  of 

them  as  the  Text  and  the  Appendixes. 

3.  The  Yi  happily  escaped  the  fires  of  3hin,  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  most  of  the  ancient  literature  of  China  in 

Tbe  Yt  t9-      "■  *"•  V3'     ^"  ^^^  memorial  which  the  premier 

«P«i  the  fires   Li  Sze  addressed  to  his  sovereign,  advising 

"  **  '"'       that  the  old  boolcs  should  be  consigned  to 

the  flames,  an  exception  was  made  of  those  which  treated 

of 'medicine,  divination,  and   husbandry  V     The  YI  was 

held  to  be  a  book  of  divination,  and  so  was  preserved. 

In  the  catalogue  of  works  in  the  imperial  library,  pre- 
pared by  LiCl  Hin  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  there 
is  an  enumeration  of  those  on  the  YI  and  its  Api>cndixes, — 
the  books  of  thirteen  diflfcrcnt  avithors  or  schools,  com- 
prehended in  294  portions  of  larger  or  si:iallcr  dimensions'. 
I  need  not  follow  the  history  and  study  of  the  Yi  into  the 
lineof  the  centuries  since  the  time  of  LiO  Hin.  The  imperial 
Khang-hsi  edition  of  it,  which  appeared  in  171,5,  contains 
quotations  from  the  commentaries  of  2 1 8  scholars,  covering, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  time  from  the  second  century  B.C. 
to  our  seventeenth  century.     I  may  venture  to  say  that 


'  AnalccU,  VII.  xvil. 

*  l^eggt't  ChineM  CUwiis.  I.  proletromcna,  pp.  6-5, 

*  Booiu  of  [be  Etulicrllatki  HUtoty  oT  Literature,  pp. 
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those  ai8  are  hardly  a  tenth  of  the  men  who  have  tried 

to  interpret  the  remarkable  book,  and  solve   the   many 

problems  to  which  it  gives  ri«. 

4-  It  may  be  assumed  then  that  the  YI  Kiiig,  properly 

so  called,  existed  bcforu  Confucius,  and  has 
The  VI  berore  ,  ^  ^,  ., 

Confucius,      come  down  to  us  as  correctly  as  any  other 

nd  when  it  of  t^c  ancicnt  books  of  China :  and  it  mieht 
also  be  said,  as  correctly  as  any  of  the  old 
monuments  of  Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin  literature. 
The  question  arises  of  how  far  before  Confucius  we  can 
trace  Its  existence.  Of  course  an  inquiry  into  this  point 
will  not  include  the  portions  or  appendixes  attributed  to 
the  sage  himself.  Attention  will  be  called  to  ihcm  by  and 
by,  when  I  shall  consider  how  far  we  are  entitled,  or  whether 
we  arc  at  all  entitled,  to  ascribe  them  to  him.  I  do  not 
doubt,  however,  that  they  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Confucian  period,  and  were  produced  some  time  after 
his  death,  probably  between  B.  c.  450  and  350.  By  whom- 
soever they  were  written,  they  may  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed in  illustration  of  what  were  the  prevailing  views  in 
that  age  on  various  points  connected  with  the  V'i,  Indeed, 
but  for  the  guidance  and  hints  derived  from  them  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  the  relation  between  its  statements 
and  the  linear  figures,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
making  out  any  consistent  Interpretation  of  it. 

(i)  The  earliest  mention  of  the  classic  is  found  in  the 
The  Y!  mai.    Official  Book  of  the  A'Su  dynasty,  where  it 
Offi^'fi^k     '*  *^'^  *'*=**■  among  the  duties  of  'the  Grand 
of  A&a.       Diviner,'  '  he  had  charge  of  the  rules  for  the 
three  Yl  fsystcms  of  Changes),  called  the  Licn-shan,  the 
K  wei-jhang,  and  theYI  of  A'Au  ;  that  in  each  of  them  the 
regular  (or  primary)  lineal  figures  were  8,  which  were  mul- 
tiplied, in  each,  till  they  amounted  to  64.'    The  date  of  the 
Official  Book  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained.     The  above 
passage  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  Chinese  critics  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  duke  of 
K&u,  the  consolidator  and  legislator  of  the  dynasty  so  called ; 
but  I  think  there  must  have  been  the  groundwork  of  it  at  a 
very  early  date.  When  that  w.is  composed  or  compiled,  there 
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was  existing,  amonK  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
;:tiarge  of  a  high  officer.  •  tlic  Yi  of  ATdu,* — what  con-stilutes 
the  Text  of  the  present  Yi;  the  Text,  that  is.as  distinguished 
fram  the  Appendixes.  There  were  two  other  Y!.  known 
as  the  Licn-shan  and  the  Kwei-|)hang.  It  would  be 
a.  waste  of  time  to  try  to  discover  the  meaning  of  these 
designations.  They  arc  found  in  this  and  .inothcr  passage 
of  the  Official  Book  ;  and  nowhere  else.  Not  a  single  tnicc 
of  what  they  denutcd  remains,  while  wc  possess  'the  Yi 
of  A'Au'  completed 

(ii)  In  the  Supplement  of  3o  fCMCi-min^  to  'the  Spring 
The  VI  mM-    ^"'^  Aiituinn,'  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
tioiicd  ill  the    divination  by  the  Yi  was  frequent,  throughout 
3o  A'Awnn.     ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  China,  before  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius.     There   are  at    least   eight   narratives   of  such  a 
practice,  between  the  years  U.C.   671  and   564,  before  he 
was  bom;  and  five  times  during  his  life-time  the  divining 
>talks  and  the  book  were  had  recourse  to  on  occasions  with 
which  lie  had  nothing  to  do.     In  all  these  cases  the  text 
of  the  Yi.as  we  have  it  now,  is  freely  (juotcd.     The  'Spring 
and  Autumn  '  commences  in  B.C.  722.     If  it  extended  back 
to  the  rise  of  the  A'Su  dynast}',  we  should,  no  doubt,  find 


'  .Sfc  ihc  A'au  Kwan  or  LI),  Hook  XXIV,  purr.  3,  4,  ant!  37.  Biot  (Le 
Tchcuu  l.t,  vol.  ii,  pp.  ;o,  7O  traniliitn  ihc  foniter  Ivro  pKtitgtaplu  thuBt — 
'11  :Lc  CfTuid  Aiignic)  ni  pt^pw*^  mux  truit  rnvthudri  poui  lo  v))iin|reineali 
tile*  liKtiw  divinaioire*).  Im  pTtmicrc  cM  upprlct  l.iaiioii  d«  moeitat^o 
(UcD-sbnn)  ;  la  Bccondc,  Ketour  et  Conscnfaticin  t  Kwei-^hang^ ;  la  Uoiijiaie, 
CtianurmmlK  dcs  ASa.  I'oiir  (ou'l<M  il  y  a  boil  U|;ne»  ■ytitbt>li()s«*  uctc»,  ct 
snixaale-i]italre  coinhiiiaikuiis  <lc  cca  ligiics.' 

Sumc  tell  u*  that  by  Lirn-Khnn  was  intended  Ffl-brf.  nnfl  hj  Kwci-jh«ng 
llwntif;  'II;  olhcm.  Iltnl  the  farmer  wni  the  Vt  of  th<.-  IIiiA  (Ipstty,  and  Ihc 
Inutr  that  f>\  Shanf;  at  Yin.  A  tbiid  set  will  have  it  thai  I.ien-»hAn  was  n 
il»i|fi»tion  of  StiAn  K4n{;.  bclwcvn  Fu-IikI  and  Hwati^;  1  i.  I  should  my  mjielf, 
nt  itumy  Chinese  ciilict  du  tny,  tbnl  Lieu-hh&n  wiu  an  ananK<--ineni  ol  the  iincnl 

»ynibol»  in  Mhicb  llie  fl»l  figure  wa»  the  piwenl  <i«>d  hexagram,  Klin — 

vonBifriing  o(  ibe  ingmia  icprctcnllng  mouaUiiu   dooMed:  and  thai   Kwei- 
fhang  wax  an  a rrati Yemeni  wtiete  ihe  first  figure  wa)  the  ptcmt  and  hexngtaiii, 

Khwin  ' — :    ° — ;,  conMkting  of  the  tiigram  re|)i<nentiRg  the  earth  doubted,— 

«'ith  rererciicc  lo  lli«  iJlHi)<|}eanLncc  and  safe  1(eq>iti(;  of  plants  in  the  buwm  of 
ihe  earth  in  winter,     All  (hit.  Ijuucver,  '\i  only  i|»ijecti)rc. 
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accounts  of  divination  by  the  Yi  interspersed  over  the  long 
intervening  period.  For  centuries  before  Confucius  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  his  countrj',  the  Yi  was  well  known  among 
the  various  feudal  states,  which  then  constituted  the  MiddJe 
Kingdom '. 

(iii)  We  may  now  look  into  one  of  the  Appendixes  for 
its  testimony  to  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  Text.  The 
third  Appendix  is  the  longcst.and  the  most  important^  In 
the  49th  paragraph  of  the  second  Section  of  it  it  is  said  : — 

'  Was  it  not  in  the  middle  period  of  antiquiiy  that  the  Vf  began 
to  flourish  ?  Was  not  he  who  made  il  (or  were  not  ihejr  who  made 
it) familiar  with  anxiety  oitJ  calamity'?' 

The  highest  antiquity  commences,  according  to  Chinese 
writers,  with  Ku-hsi,  H.  c.  3322 ;  and  the  lowest  with  Con- 
fucius in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  Between 
these  is  the  period  of  middle  antiquity,  extending  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  from  the  rise  of  the  A'Su  dynasty. 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  B.  c.  to  the  Con- 
fucian era.  According  to  this  paragraph  it  was  in  this 
period  that  our  Vl  was  made. 

The  6yth  paragraph  isstill  more  definite  in  its  testimony:— 

'  Was  it  not  in  tlie  last  age  of  ihc  Yin  (liyiwst)),  when  ihe  viriiic 
c(  /CAu  had  rciiched  its  highest  point,  and  during  the  trouNes  Ix- 
iwcen  king  Wiln  and  (ibe  tyrant)  A'Su,  that  (the  study  ofj  the  Yt 
b<r};an  to  f)oun»li?  Un  thiv  account  tbe  tx plana tions  (in  the  book) 
express  (a  feeling  of)  anxious  apptehension,  (and  teach)  how  peril 
imy  be  turned  into  security,  and  catty  carelessness  is  sure  to  meet 
with  overthrow.' 

The  dynasty  of  Yin  was  superseded  by  that  of  /iTiu  in 
M.C.  1122.  The  founder  of /["Su  was  he  whnni  we  call  king 
W4n,  though  he  himself  never  occupied  the  throne.     The 


'  Sec  in  ihc  3»  Aiwan.  undCT  the  «n<i  ye«  of  duke  Awddj;  [VX.  6ji) ;  the 
IM  year  of  Mtn  (6611 ;  uid  iii  hU  tad  year  ,660;  i  iwioc  in  the  igib  ytai  of 
llsl  <645' ;  hi*  >.Mli  y<«r  V635);  ibe  inh  ym  pf  lluiaii  (fistjl;  the  16U1  yew 
of  A'ihag  t575;  i  Utc  gih  year  of  lUian^,'  ^364) ;  hu  J5tfa  ytttt  (548} ;  Ihc  f  ih 
rear  wf  A'iio  ',5^;) ;  hi>  ;ih  year  (jjj)  ;  hit  laih  yt*i  ^gjo)  i  mad  iIk  91b  >nr 
of  Ai  l4^). 

'  IhAt  IK,  tbc  ihiit)  «!  il  aiiiiTMi  farther  on  in  ihli  Tolnntc  Id  turo  Seciioai. 
With  tbe  ChiACM  cnt1c»  li  fnriM  ibe  6fih  uid  lixtb  Appeadixts,  or '  Winick/ 
u  they  arc  icnncd 
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troubles  between  liim  and  the  last  sovereign  of  Yin  reached 
their  hcifjht  in  B.C.  1143.  when  the  tyrant  threw  liim 
into  prison  in  a  place  called  Yfl-li,  identified  as  having 
been  in  the  present  district  of  Thang-yin,  department  of 
A'ang-teh,  province  of  Ho-nan.  Wan  was  not  kept  long  in 
confinement.  His  friends  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
jealousy  of  his  enemy,  and  securing  his  liberation  in  the 
following  year.  It  follows  that  the  Vi,  so  far  as  we  owe 
it  to  king  W3n.  was  made  in  the  year  B.  C.  1143  or  1142, 
or  perhaps  that  it  was  begun  in  the  former  year  and  finished 
in  the  latter'. 

But  the  part  which  is  thus  ascribed  to  king  Wan  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  YI.  A  larger  share  is  attributed  to 
his  son  Tan.  known  as  the  duke  of  A'du,  and  in  it  we  have 
allusions  to  king  WQ,  who  succeeded  hts  father  Wan,  and 
was  really  the  first  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  A'au^ 
There  are  passages,  moreover,  which  must  be  understood 
of  events  in  the  early  years  of  the  next  reign.  But  the 
duke  of  A'au  died  in  the  year  it.  C  J 105,  the  iith  of 
king  AVuSng.  A  few  years  then  before  that  time,  in  the 
Inst  decade  of  the  twelfth  century  U.C.,  the  Yi  King,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  was  complete'. 

5.  We  have  thus  traced  the  te.\t  of  the  Yl  to  its  authors, 

the   famous   king  W.ln    iti    the   year    1143    B.C.,  and    his 

equally  famous  son,  the  duke  of  A'Au,  in  between  thirty  and 

The  YI  it  noi    *brty  ycsrs  later.      It  can    thus   boast  of  a 

ih«  mort       great  antiquity  ;   but  a  general  opinion  has 

tBcirnI  of  -1     ,     r  .      1     1  .  .     .        -11 

iheCiiine«c     prevailed  that   it  belonged  to  a  period  still 
boDlis,         more  di.stant.  Only  two  translations  of  it  have 
been  made  by  European  scholars.  The  first  was  executed  by 
Regis  and  other  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  though  It  was  given  to  the  public  only 


'  Sie-RiS  JfTMea  (Hljiory  of  \ht  /Tin  UynaiiCy,  p.  3)  itUtci  that,  'when  hewu 
confiiied  in  Vu-lt,  Wia  lacieau-ii  the  S  tiigraini  to  64  bcxagrams,* 

*  E.g..bex3^amsXVlt.l.6;  XLVI,  L.4.  Tan'sftDlhon^lpoFtbccymbolism 
b  recogiLued  in  the  3''  A'-iwin,  11.  c.  540. 

'  f .  kei:i»  (*»!■  ii.  I>-  379!  *«y* :  ■  Vcl  nihil  vcl  pftnim  crfkbil  tixti  dicet  opn* 
Vt  King  (iiiiM  perrKtum  anno  Cjuintu  /'^ing  Wing,  «u  awio  1109  nut  son 
nltia  nnnnm  uoS,  ante  acra«  CliililiKuae  iiilliutn;  quod  tstil  in  rebus  aoa 
umainu  ixtti*.'     ISul  the  Ufih  )«ai  of  Wias  A'l^lns  woi  B.C.  1 1 11, 
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in  1^*34  by  the  late  Jules  Mohl,  with  a  title  commencing*  Y- 
King,  antiquissimus  Sinarum  liber  V'  The  lan^age  of  the 
other  European  translator  of  it,  the  Rev.  Canon  McClatcliic 
of  Shanghai,  whose  work  appeared  in  1S76,  is  still  more 
decided.  The  first  sentence  of  his  Introduction  contains 
two  very  serious  misstatements,  but  I  have  at  present 
to  do  only  with  the  former  of  them; — that  'the  Yi  King- 
is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  with  peculiar  veneration, ....  as 
being  the  most  ancient  of  their  classical  writings-'  The 
ShO  is  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese  classics,  and  contains 
documents  more  than  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  king 
W3n.  Several  pieces  of  the  Shih  King  are  also  older  than 
anything  in  the  Yi ;  to  which  there  can  thus  be  assigned  only 
the  third  place  in  point  of  age  among  the  monuments  of 
Chinese  literature.  Existing,  however,  abtjut  3000  years  ago, 
it  cannot  be  called  modem.  Unless  it  be  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judges,  an  equal  antiquity  cannot 
be  claimed  for  any  portion  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  here  also  how  much  older  the 

The  Twt      Text  is  than  the  Appendixes.     Supposing 

7hiS:**t'br     tJiem   to  be  the  work  of  Confucius,  though 

Appendix**,     jt  will  appear  by  and  by  that  this  assumption 


'  It  hu  been  aDjcs^icd  Ibnt  '  AotiqaUsiinus  StnanJin  liber '  may  mean  onlf 
'  A  very  uicicnt  book  ai  llic  ChLncte,'  bat  ilie  fmi  sentence  o(  tbc  Preface  to 
the  woik  conunencM : — '  Inter  unmet  coiitui  IJbroruni  Siiilcomiu,  ium  cIauIccs 
%'ucant,  piiinum  ct  tLaliqutniiDum  turn  y-Kin][.' 

At  the  et>(]  o(  M.  Oe  Guistm'  edition  or  P.  CaiilMr*  tnn*]«tion  of  the  ShA,  there 
its  notice  of  (he  Y!  King  icnl  in  1758  to  the  Cardinal*  nf  the  Con)^ega(icia  dc 
rropaganila  Fide  by  iL  Claude  VImIcIuu,  Itiihop  of  ClaudiopoUa.  M.  Dc 
Coignn  say*  hinuclf,  *  L*  Y-Kidi;  eat  Ir  preroicr  de*  Livic*  Canooiqnes  det 
Chiiiuis.'  ilut  ]'.  Viadelou  write*  more  guanlcdiy  and  camclly  : — '  I'oar  wn 
anctennct^,  >M  cn  faut  croirc  lei  Atmales  des  Chinois,  U  a  etc  commence 
I^H  qnaronte-six  sijiclcs  arant  cclui-ci.    St  ccia  tct  vni,  coinme  tonCc  la  natioo 

^^H  I'avoQc  unaiiinieineiit,  on  pent  &  juste  litre  ratiixrler  le  pLu*  ancieo  <lc«  lirres.' 

^^M  But  heatliis.'Ce  n'^colt  pu  proprcntent  uolivie,  ui  quclquechowd'approdbani; 

^^B  cVioil  nne  thiijfine  Uis  otncnro,  ct  [>]Bf  cliRicilc  cent  fois  i  npli«incr  que  cellc 

^^B  du  tphinx.' 

^^H  V.  Couplet  eipreaia  hinucif  much  to  the  aame  effect  in  the  prolegonmui 

^^1  (p.  xviit)  to  the  work  called  'Cunfuciiui  Siiinrtim  Fhiloiophu*.'  published  at 

^^M  Pant  in  1687  by  tiirtibclf  and  thiec  other  fnlhcnof  the  Society  of  Jciu»  {Inlof. 

^^H  cetta.  Ilrrilriuh,  and  Kriagemoot).    lioth  they  and  1*.  Vivleloii  give  an  example 

^^M  nl  a  poRion  of  the  text  and  its  interpretation,  having  ungularly  aelectcd  the 

^^M  same  heugtut — the  lyh,  oo  Humility. 
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can  be  received  as  only  partially  correct,  if  indeed  it  be 
received  at  all,  the  sage  could  not  have  entered  on  their 
composition  earli'er  than  B.  c.  483.  660  years  later  than  the 
portion  of  the  text  that  came  from  king  WSn,  and  nearly  fijo 
later  than  what  wc  owe  to  the  duke  of  Kku.  But  during 
that  lonj;  period  of  between  six  and  seven  centuries  changes 
may  have  arisen  in  the  views  taken  by  thinking  men  of 
ihe  method  and  manner  of  the  Yi;  and  I  cannot  accept 
the  Text  and  the  Appendixes  as  forming  one  work  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  Nothing  has  prevented  the  full 
understanding  of  both,  so  far  as  parts  of  the  latter  can  be 
understood,  so  much  as  the  blending  of  them  totjelhcr,  which 
originated  with  I*)  A'ih  of  the  first  Han  dynasty.  The 
common  editions  of  the  book  Tiavc  five  of  the  Appendixes 
(as  they  arc  ordinarily  reckoned)  broken  up  and  printed 
side  by  side  with  the  Text;  and  the  confusion  thence 
arising  tias  made  it  difficult,  through  the  intermixture  of 
incongruous  ideas,  for  foreign  students  to  lay  hold  of  the 
meaning. 

6.  Native  scholars  have  of  course  been  well  aware  of  the 
difference  in  time  between  the  appearance  of  the  Text  and 

ijibonre  of      the  Appendixes ;  and  in  the  Khang-hsi  edition 

KM^noa  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^'^  ^°  ^""^  printed  separately. 
the  Yt.  Only  now  and  then,  however,  has  any  critic 
ventured  to  doubt  that  the  two  parts  formed  one  homo- 
geneous whole,  or  that  all  the  appendixes  were  from  the 
style  or  pencil  of  Confucius.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
brought  a  wonderful  and  consistent  meaning  out  of  the 
Text;  but  to  find  in  it  or  iu  the  Appendixes  what  is  un- 
reasonable, or  any  inconsistency  between  tlieni,  would  be 
to  impeach  the  infallibility  of  Confucius,  and  stamp  on 
themselves  the  brand  of  heterodoxy. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  an   unfair  description  of  what 
\tt  imperfeci    ^''^'^    ^nvc    accomplished    to    say,    as    has 
■iMcripiion  ot    been   done    lately,    that    since    the    fires    of 
er     xnin.    j^j^    ,  ^jj^   foremost   scholars  of  each  gene- 
ration have  etlited  the  Text  (meaning  both  the  Text  and 
the  Appendixes),  and  heaped  commentary  after  commen- 
tary upon  it ;  and  one  and  all  have  arrived  at  the  somewhat 
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lame  conclusion  that  its  full  significance  is  past  finding  out '.' 
A  multitude  of  the  native  commentaries  are  of  the  highest 
value,  and  have  left  little  to  be  done  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  Text :  and  if  they  say  that  a  passage  in  an  Appendix 
i.s  *  unfathomable '  or '  incalculable.'  it  is  because  tliejr  authors 
shrink  from  allowing,  even  to  ihemseEvcs,  that  the  ancient 
sages  intermeddled,  and  intermeddled  unwisely,  with  things 
too  high  for  them. 

When    the    same    writer    who   thus    speaks    of    native 

scholars  goes  on  to  say   that   '  in   the  same  \^'ay   a  host 

KtToncoH*      of    European    Chinese    scholars    have    made 

lahntin  ot'      translations  of  the  Yi,  and  have,  if  possible, 

Eutojjrun       made  confusion   worse  confounded,'  he  only 

•choiare.       shows  how  imperfectly  he  had  made  himself 

acquainted    with    the  subject.     '  The    host    of    European 

Chinese  scholars  who  have  made  translations  of  the  Yt ' 

amount  to  two. — the  same  two  mentioned  by   me  above 

on  pp.  6,  7,     The  translation  of  Regis  and  his  coadjutors - 

is  indeed  capable  of  improvement;  but    their  work  as  a 

whole,  and  cs|>ecially  the  prolegomena,  dis-sertations,  and 

notes,  supply  a  mass  of  correct  and  valuable  information. 

They  had  nearly  succeeded  in   unravelling  the  confusion, 

and  salving  the  enigma  of  the  Vi. 


Chapter  II. 
The  Subject-mattf.k  of  the  Text.    The  LI^■E.^L 

riCURES  AND  THK  EXPLANATION  OF  TMEM. 

I.  Having  described  the  Yi  King  as  consisting  of  a  text 
in  explanation  of  certain  lineal  figures,  and  of  appendixes 
to  it.  and  having  traced  the  composition  of  the  former  to 


'  Sec  «  eomnunicatioa  tm  ontain  xxem  victrt  aboot  the  VI  in  ihe  'Tiinn'  of 
April  JO,  I8S0;  rqiriotod  in  I'nihnrt'*  Afnerib'kn,  I-luiopcui,  u>d  OricnUl 
I-hemry  Keoord.  Nrw  Scries,  »ol.  I,  \>^.  Uf-it?. 

■  Uccb*  covtjmoRi  in  the  woib  were  the  yBthen  Jowph  dc  MftiiU,  who 
itirncd  the  ChtncM  inta  Latin  won)  for  word,  and  curapoicd  the  ronit  with  ihe 
MitnMa  vctsion  o/  the  YI :  and  Peter  iln  1'arue.  uhou  prtncipnt  bmiuc^  wu 
10  uipply  the  hiitmic*]  illiistratioat.  Kcgn  hiniftclf  roiwl  nil  their  viork  sn>l 
cnUi|[cd  It,  ftttding  hit  own  dicBcrtWiMis  and  notes.  See  l>rot|>ectiM  Oj^rit, 
imncdiatelj'  ofKf  -M.  Mobl't  PivEuc. 
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its  authors  in  the  twelfth  century  B.  c,  and  that  of  the  latter 
to  between  six  and  seven  centuries  later  at  least,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  what  wc  find  in  the  Text,  and  how  it 
is  deduced  from  the  figures. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Text  may  be  briefly  repre- 
sented as  consisiingof  sixty-four  short  essays, 
The  yi  con-  ...  j  l    <■     n  j 

«Mjof  essays    enigmatically  and  symbolically  expressed,  on 

twM^  on  lineal  important  themes,  mostly  of  a  moral,  social, 
and  political  character,  acid  based  on  the  same 
number  of  lineal  figures,  each  made  up  of  six  lines,  some 
of  which  are  whole  and  the  others  divided. 

The  first  two  and  the  last  two  may  serve  for  the  present 

as  a  specimen  of  those  figures :  ^= 


—  — '.     The  Text  says  nothing  about  their  origin  and 

formation.  There  they  arc.  King  Win  takes  them  up, 
one  after  another,  in  the  order  that  suit5  himself,  deter- 
mined, evidently,  by  the  contrast  in  the  lines  of  each 
successive  pair  of  hexagrams,  and  gives  their  significance, 
as  a  whole,  with  some  indication,  perhaps,  of  the  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  circumstances  whicb  he  supposes 
them  to  symbolise,  and  whether  that  action  will  be 
lucky  or  unlucky.  Then  the  duke  of  A'Su,  beginning 
with  the  first  or  bottom  line,  expresses,  by  means  of  a 
symbolical  cr  emblematical  illustriition,  the  significance  of 
each  line,  with  a  similar  indication  of  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  of  action  taken  in  connexion  with  it.  The  king's 
interpretation  of  the  whole  hexagram  will  be  found  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  combined  significance  of  the  six  lines 
as  interpreted  by  his  son. 

Bolh  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  familiar  with  the  practice 
of  divination  which  had  i)revailed  in  China  fur  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  and  would  copy  closely  its  methods  and 
style.  They  were  not  divining  themselves,  but  their  words 
became  oracles  to  subsequent  ages,  when  men  divined  by 
the  hexagrams,  and  sought  by  means  of  what  was  said 
under  them  to  ascertain  how  it  would  be  with  them  in  the 


'  See  Plate  1  At  the  end  of  ihc  Inuoduction. 
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future,  and  learn  whether  they  should  persevere  in  or  with- 
draw from  ihc  courses  they  were  intending  to  pursue. 

a.  i  will  give  an  instance  of  the  lessons  which  the  lineal 

figures  are  made  to  teach,  but  before  I  do  so,  it  will  be 

The  oiJein  of   n**^^*^!"/  ^'^  relate  what  is  said  of  their  origin, 

the  linnl  and  of  the  rules  observed  in  studying  and 
^'**'  interpreting^  them.  Kor  information  on  these 
points  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Appendixes ;  and  in  reply 
to  the  question  by  whom  and  in  what  way  the  figures  were 
formed,  the  third,  of  which  we  made  use  in  the  last  chapter, 
supplies  us  with  three  different  answers. 

(i)  The  nth  paragraph  of  Section  ii  says: — 

'  Ancicnily,  when  ihc  rule  of  all  under  heaven  was  In  ihc  hands 
of  Pao-lk'<t,  looking  up,  he  contemplated  die  brilliatu  forms  exhibi:ed 
in  the  sky ;  and  looking  down,  he  surveyed  die  patienis  shown  on 
the  earth.  He  marked  the.  ornnnienial  appearances  on  birds  and 
beasts,  and  the  (dilfercnt)  suitabilities  of  the  soil.  Near  at  hand,  in 
his  own  person,  he  found  tilings  for  consideiauon,  and  the  same 
at  a  distance,  in  things  in  general.  On  Ihis  W  (iois-cd  ibe  eight 
lineal  6gures  of  three  lines  each,  to  exhibit  fully  ihe  spirit-like  and 
intelligent  operations  (in  nature),  and  to  classify  the  qualities  of  the 
mjTiads  of  things.' 

F&D-hsi  is  another  name  for  FO-hsi,  the  most  ancient 
personage  who  is  mentioned  with  any  defmitcnes.s  in  Chinese 
history,  while  much  that  is  fabulous  is  current  about  him. 
Mis  place  in  chronology  begins  in  n.c.  3322,  52°^  years 
ago.  He  appears  in  this  paragraph  as  the  deviser  of  the 
eight  kwS  or  trigrams.  The  proces.scs  by  which  he  was 
led  to  form  them,  and  the  purjjoscs  which  he  intended 
them  to  strve,  are  described,  but  in  vague  and  general 
terms  that  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity.  The  eight  figures, 
however,  were  '"     '.    "^  ""^^    —  '^.    ^^  ^— .  . 

~-'~^-  —  — ■  and  ~  =;  called  k/ixcn,  tui,  H,  ikn, 
sun,  khin,  kan,  and  khwan;  and  representing  heaven 
or  the  sky/watcr,  especially  a  collection  of  water  as  in  a 
marsh  or  lake;  fire,  the  sun,  lightning /thundery  wind  and 
wood  ;  water,  especially  as  in  rain,  tlic  clouds,  springs, 
streams  in  defiles,  and  the  moon ;  a  hill  or  mountain  ;  and 
the  earth.  To  each  of  these  figures  is  assigned  a  certain 
attribute  or  quality  which  should  be  suggested  by  the 
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natural  object  it  symbolises;  but  on  those  attributes  we 
need  not  tntcr  at  present 

(ii)  Thc7Cthand  71st  paragraphsof  Section  i  give  another 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  trigrams  :— 

*  In  (ihtr  system  of)  tlje  YI  there  is  llie  Grcal  Extreme,  which 
produced  the  iwo  I  (Klemcniary  Fonns).  These  iwo  Forms  pro- 
doced  the  four  Hsiang  (Emblematic  Symt>ols);  w-hic)i  aj^in 
[iToduced  the  eight  KwH  (or  Trigrams),  Tlie  cighl  Kwi  served 
lo  deleniiiiie  the  ftood  ami  rvil  {i««cie9  of  events),  and  from  this 
dcicrmination  there  ensued  the  (prosccmion  of  the)  great  business 
of  life.' 

The  two  elementary  Korms,  the  four  emblematic  Symbols, 
and  the  eight  Trigrams  can  all  be  exhibited  with  what 
may  be  dtxnied  certainty.    A  whole  line  (         "Ijj'j.  5 

dividetl  ( }  were  the  two  1.     These  two  lines  placed 

over  themselves,  and  each  of  them  over  the  otht;r.  formed 

the  four  Hsiang;  ■■'  — ;  ^  =:.    The 

same  two  lines  placed  successively  over  these  Hsiang, 
formed  the  eight  Kwd,  exhibited  above- 

Who  will  undertake  to  say  what  is  meant  by  'the  Great 
Extreme '  which  pmdnccd  the  two  elementary  Kornis  ? 
Nowhere  else  does  the  name  occur  in  the  old  Confucian 
literature.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  it  found  its  way  into 
this  Appendix  in  the  fifth  (.'or  fourth)  century  B.C.  from 
a  Tdoist  source.  A'Q  lisi,  in  his  '  Lessons  on  the  Yi  for  the 
Young,"  gives  for  it  the  figure  of  a  circle — thus.O;  observing 
that  he  does  so  from  the  philosopher  A'au  (a.D.  1017-107^)'. 
and  cautioning  his  readers  against  thinking  that  such  a 
representation  came  from  l-'O-hsi  himself.  To  me  the  cir- 
cular symbol  appears  very  unsuccessful.  '  The  Great  Ex- 
treme,' it  is  said. '  divided  and  produced  two  lines. — a  whole 
line  and  a  divided  line.'  But  1  do  not  understand  how  this 
could  be.    Suppose  it  possible  for  the  circle  to  unroll  itself; 


'  AUu-jw,  cbUmI  A'iu  Tuu-i  auU  Aau  Miu-sIiuL,  Mj<l,*till  more  cominunly. 
from  the  livnlfi  nm  wliivb  vr»-i  tii»  Invuiiriti;  re&idlclI1^.■,  A'i\i  hitaJtAl.  Haym 
fC'hJncM  kculM't  MjiiiiuI,  p.  3i')  iayi :—'  He  held  various  oflicn  ur  tute.  uM 
wa>  fuT  lunny  yiran  al  the  licail  at  a  i^alaxy  of  «cli>^Un  whu  Kouglit  foi  iiiscnic- 
lion  in  ridII(.'i<i  uf  jibiloiutpliy  anii  itrtearcb  : — neconil  only  to  Ait  HU  id  literary 
(cpulc." 
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— we  shall  have  one  long  line, 


If  this  divide 


itself,  wc  have  two  whole  lines;  and  another  division  of  one 
of  them  is  necessary  to  give  us  the  whole  and  the  divided 
lines  of  the  lineal  fifjures.  The  attempt  to  fashion  the 
Great  Extreme  as  a  circle  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 

Rut  whtrn  we  start  froTii  the  two  lines  as  bases,  ttic 
formation  of  all  the  diagrams  by  a  repetition  of  the  process 
indicated  above  is  easy.  The  addition  to  each  of  the 
trigrams  of  each  of  the  two  fundamental  lines  produces 
16  6gures  of  four  lines;  dealt  with  in  tlie  same  way, 
these  produce  ^a  figures  of  five  lines;  and  a  similar 
operation  with  these  produces  the  64  hexagrams,  each 
of  which  forms  the  subject  of  an  essay  in  the  text  of  the 
Yi.  The  lines  increase  in  an  arithmetical  progression  whose 
common  difference  is  1,  and  the  figures  in  a  geometrical 
progrc*«ion  whose  common  ratio  is  2.  This  is  all  the 
mystery  in  the  formation  of  the  lineal  figures  ;  this,  1  believe, 
was  the  process  by  which  they  were  first  formed  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  imagine  them  to  have  come  from  a 
sage  like  FCi-hsi.  The  endowments  of  an  ordinary  man 
were  sufficient  for  such  a  work.  It  was  possible  even  to 
shorten  the  operation  by  proceeding  at  once  from  the 
trigrams  to  the  hexagrams,  according  to  what  we  find  in 
Section  i,  i>aragraph  2 : — 

'A  strong  and  a  weak  line  were  manipulaicfl  togelHcr  (rill  iherc 
uere  ilii:  S  irigTarii>i).  and  ihobc  S  trigrams  were  added  cnch  to 
itself  and  to  all  tbi-  others  {till  the  64  hexagrams  w^n:  formed].' 

It  is  a  moot  question  who  first  multiplied   the  figures 

Who  first      from    the    trigrams    universally   ascribed    to 

Ihc'IIS      ^^-^^^  '°  ^^^  i^-*  »iexagrams  of  the  Yi.     The 

in  64  (        more  common  view  is  that  it  was  king  W5n  ; 

but  Kd  HsI,  when  he  was  questioned  on  the  subject,  rather 

inclined  tu  hold  that  FQ-hsi  had  multiplied  them  himself, 

but  declined  to  say  whether  he  thought  that  their  names 

were  as  old  as  the  figures  themselves,  or  only  dated  from 

the  twelfth  century  h.  C.  '     I  will  not  venture  to  controvert 


*  All-jre  A'Awan  tbiL,  or  Dtgcst  of  Woiki  uf  Au*)fe,  chap.  >6  (the  6m  dia|>Ur 
04  tbc  VI),  uu  1^ 
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his  opinion  about  the  muUt plication  of  the  figures,  birt  I 
must  think  that  the  names,  as  vie  have  them  now,  were 
from  king  W5n. 

No  Chinese  writer  has  tried  to  crxplain  why  the  framers 

stopped  with  the  '14  hexagrams,  instead  of  going  on  to 

Why  the       1 28  fibres  of  7  lines,  2-^6  of  8,  512  of  9,  and 

nS^iS  ^'>  °"  indefinitely.  No  reason  can  be  given 
after  64.  for  it,  but  the  cumbrousness  of  the  result,  and 
the  impossibility  of  dealing,  after  the  manner  of  king  Win, 
with  such  a  mass  of  figures. 

fiii)  The  73rd  paragraph  of  Section  i,  with  but  one  para- 
graph between  it  and  the  two  others  which  we  have  been 
considering,  gives  what  may  be  considered  a  third  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  lineal  figures: — 

'  Heaven  prodLce<l  liie  spirit-like  things  (the  lorloise  and  ihe 
divining  pUmt],  and  tiie  sages  took  aJvaulagc  of  ihem.  (The 
operations  of)  heaven  and  earth  are  miirked  by  so  many  changes 
and  iransformalions,  and  the  ^agcJi  imiiaird  them  (by  means  of  the 
Yt).  Heaven  hangs  out  its  (brilliant)  figures,  from  which  are  seen 
good  fortune  and  bad.  and  the  s.nges  made  their  emblematic  inter- 
pretations accordingly.  The  Ho  gave  forth  ihc  scht-mc  or  map, 
and  the  Lo  gave  forth  the  writing,  of  (both  of)  which  the  sages 
took  ail  vantage' 

The  words  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do  are — 
'The  Mo  (that  is,  the  Yellow  River)  gave  forth  the  Map.' 
This  map,  according  to  tradition  and  popular  belief,  con- 
tained a  scheme  which  served  as  a  model  lo  FO-hsi  in 
making  his  H  trigrams.  Apart  from  this  passage  in  the 
Vi  King,  wc  know  thai  Confucius  believed  in  such 
a  map,  or  spoke  at  least  as  if  he  did  ^  In  the  '  Record  of 
Rites '  it  is  said  that '  the  map  was  borne  by  a  horse  * ; '  and 
the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  is  mentioned  in  the  ShQ  as  still 
preserved  at  court,  among  other  curiosities,  in  B.C.  1079  ^ 
The  story  of  it,  as  now  current,  is  this,  that  *a  dragon- 
horse'  issued  from  the  Yellow  River,  bearing  on  its  back 
an  arrangement  of  marks,  from  which  Fii-hsi  got  the  idea 
of  the  trigrama. 


^  Analects  IX,  viu. 


'  LI  Al  VIII,  iv,  16. 


*  ShQ  V,  nli,  i^ 
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All  this  is  so  evidently  fabulous  that  it  seems  a  waste 
of  lime  to  enter  into  any  details  about  it.  My  reason  for 
doing  so  is  a  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  map  in  giving 
such  a  statement  of  the  rules  obscn'cd  in  interpreting  the 
figures  as  is  necessary  in  this  Introduction. 

The  map  that  was  preserved,  it  has  been  seen,  in  the 
eleventh  century  B.C..  afterwards  perished,  and  though  there 
Tiic  futra  of  was  much  speculation  about  its  form  from  the 
the  kim  M»p.  (jfng  ^^^r^l  ti^e  restoration  of  the  ancient  classics 
was  midertaken  in  the  Han  dynasty,  the  first  delineation 
of  it  given  to  the  public  was  in  the  reign  of  Hui  ^uuq  of 
the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  1101-1145)*.  The  most  approved 
scheme  of  it  is  the  following : — 


0000000 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  marVings  in  this  scheme  are 
small  circles,  pretty  nearly  equally  divided  into  dark  and 
light.  All  of  them  whose  numbers  are  odd  arc  light  circles, — 
'<  3.  .5i  7i  9  i  i*nd  all  of  them  whose  numbers  arc  even  are 
dark,— 2,  4,  6,  H,  10.  This  is  given  as  the  origin  of  what  is 
said  in  paragraphs  49  and  50  of  Section  1  about  the  numbers 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
circles  occasioned  the  distinction  of  them  and  of  what  they 


*  Sec  Majren'  ChineK  Rcadct'*  Minual,  pp.  ffi,  iJ. 
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signify  into  Yin  and  Yang,  the  dark  and  the  bright,  the 
moon-like  and  the  sun-like ;  for  the  sun  is  called  the  Great 
Brightness  (Th5i  Yang),  and  the  moon  the  Great  Ob- 
scurity (ThAf  YinV  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  next 
chapter  on  the  application  of  these  names.  Fu-hsi  in  maVing 
the  triyrams,  and  king  WSn,  if  it  was  he  who  first  mul- 
tiplied them  to  the  64  hexagrams,  found  it  convenient  to 

use  lines  instead  nf  the  circles:  — the  whole  line  ( ) 

for  the  brishc  circle  (O),  and  the  divided  line  ( —  ^)  for 
the  dark  (#).  The  first,  the  third,  and  tlie  fifth  lines 
in  a  hexagram,  if  they  arc  'correct*  as  it  is  called, 
should  all  be  whole,  and  the  s:econd,  fourth,  and  sixth  lines 
should  all  be  divided.  Vang  lines  arc  strong  (or  hard), 
and  Yin  lines  arc  weak  (or  soft).  The  former  indicate 
vigour  and  authority;  the  latter,  feebleness  and  submis- 
sion. It  is  the  part  of  the  former  to  command ;  of  the 
latter  to  obey. 

The  lines,  moreover,  in  the  two  trigrams  that  make  up 
the  hexagrams,  and  characterise  the  subjects  which  they 
represent,  are  related  to  one  another  by  their  position,  and 
have  their  significance  modified  accordingly.  The  first  line 
and  the  fourth,  llu:  second  and  the  fifth,  the  third  and  the 
sixth  arc  all  correlates ;  and  to  make  the  correlation  perfect 
the  two  members  of  it  should  be  tines  of  diflTcrcnt  qualities, 
one  whole  and  the  other  divided.  And,  finally,  the  middle 
lines  of  the  trigrams.  the  second  and  fifth,  that  isj  of  the 
hexagrams,  have  a  peculiar  value  and  force.     If  wc  have 

a  whole  line  ( )  in  the  fifth  place,  and  a  divided  line 

(—  — )  in  the  second,  or  vice  vcr«5,  the  correlation  is  com- 
plete. Let  the  Subject  of  the  fifth  be  the  •ovcrciyn  or  a 
commander-in-chief,  according  to  the  name  and  meaning  of 
the  hexagram,  then  the  subject  of  the  seconil  will  be  an  able 
minister  or  a  skilful  officer,  and  the  result  of  their  mutual 
action  will  be  most  beneficial  and  successful.  It  is  specially 
important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  name  of  the  hexa- 
gram, and  of  the  subject  or  state  which  it  is  intended 
to  denote.  The  significance  of  all  the  lines  comes  thus 
to  be  of  various  application^  and  will  diiTer  in  different 
hexagrams. 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  how  the  Uncal  6gurcs 
were  formed,  and  the  principal  rules  laid  down  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  them.  The  derails  arc  wearying,  but  my 
position  is  like  that  of  one  who  is  called  on  to  explain  an 
important  monument  of  arcliilecturc,  very  bizarre  in  its 
conception  and  execution.  A  plainer,  simpler  structure 
might  have  answered  the  purpose  better,  but  the  architect 
had  his  reasons  for  the  plan  and  style  which  he  adopted. 
If  the  result  of  his  labours  be  worth  expounding,  wc  must 
not  grudge  the  study  necessary  to  detect  his  processes  of 
thought,  nor  the  c/Tort  and  time  required  to  bring  the  minds 
of  others  into  sympathy  with  his. 

My  awn  opinion,  as  I  have  intimated,  is,  that  the  second 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  trigrams  and  hexagrams  is  the 
true  one.  t Towcver  the  idea  of  the  whole  and  divided  lines 
arose  in  the  mind  of  the  first  framcr,  wc  must  start  from 
them ;  and  then,  manipulating  them  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, we  arrive,  very  easily,  at  all  the  lineal  figures,  and 
might  proceed  to  multiply  them  to  billions-  We  cannot 
tell  who  devised  the  third  account  of  their  formation  from 
the  map  or  scheme  on  the  dragon-horse  of  the  Yellow 
Kiver '.  Its  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  impart  a  supernatural 
character  to  the  trigrams  and  produce  a  religious  veneration 
for  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whctlier  the  scheme  aa  it 
is  now  fashioned  be  the  correct  one,— such  as  it  was  in  the 
A'au  dyn.isty.  The  paragraph  where  it  is  mentioned,  goes 
on  to  say — 'The  Lo  produced  the  writing.'  This  writing 
was  a  scheme  of  the  same  character  as  the  Ho  map,  but 
on  the  back  of  a  tortnise,  which  emerged  from  the  river 
Lo,  and  showed  it  to  the  Great  Yii.  when  he  was  engaged 
in  his  celebrated  work  of  draining  ofT  the  u-aters  of  the 
flood,  as  related  in  the  Shfl.  To  the  hero  sage  it  sug- 
gested '  the  Great  Plan,'  an  interesting  but  mystical 
document  of  the  same  classic,  '  a  Treatise,*  according  to 
Gaubil. '  of  Physics.  Astrology,  Divination,  Morals,  Politics, 
and  Religion,'  the  great  model  for  the  government  of  the 


'  CcrtmiDlj  It  tru  nut  Cunfuciut.     Sc«  on  the  mutborkhip  u(  the  Appea- 
diso,  naA  ftpcdMf  of  Appcoilix  III,  ia  the  ocxl  chmptcc. 
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kingdom.     The  accepted  representation  of  this  UTituig  is 
the  following : — 

A    m    OOOOOOOOO 


o 


But  substituting  numbers  for  the  number  of  marks,  we 
luvc 

4       9       2 


8       1       6 

This  is  nothing  but  the  arithmetical  puzzle,  in  uhich 
the  numbers  from  i  to  9  arc  arranged  so  as  to  make  15 
in  whatever  way  we  add  them'.  If  wc  had  the  ungiual 
form  of  '  the  River  Map,'  we  should  probably  find  it  a 
numerical  trifle,  not  more  difficult,  not  more  supernatural, 
than  this  magic  square. 

3.  Let  us  return  to  the  Yi  oi  K&u,  which,  as  I  have  aaid 
abuvc  on  p.  lo,  contains,  under  each  of  the  64  hexagrams, 
a  brief  essay  of  a  moral,  social,  or  political  character,  sym- 
bolically expressed. 


>  For  this  diHeclion,  which  mny  »1eq  be  called  reductload  absDt<lutn,of 
ihe  Lu  wrttiu|j,  I  wm  Incicliceil  tint  Id  I'.  Ucf;!^  See  hi*  V-King  I,  p,  60. 
Hut  A'll  Htl  alao  tins  gol  it  io  ihe  Appcodii  to  his  '  Lessons  on  (be  YI  foe 
the  Vuung.' 
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To  nnderstand  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 

the  circumstances  in  which  king  W5n  addressed  himself 

to  the  study  of  the  lineal  figures.     The  kingdom,  under 

the  sovereigns  of  the  Yin  or  Shang  dynasty, 

country  in      ^as    Utterly   disorganised    and    demoralised. 

''"wi    "^    A  brother  of  the  reigning  king  thus  described 

its  condition : — 

'The  bouse  of  Yin  cati  no  longer  exercise  rule  owr  the  land. 
The  f^rcat  deeds  of  our  founder  were  di3pla)'eii  in  a  former  A^e,  but 
ihroutrh  mad  addiciion  to  drink  we  have  deslrojcd  ihc  cflfccts  of 
his  virtue.  The  people,  small  and  ureal,,  axe  given  to  highway 
robberies,  x-illainies,  and  ireacher)".  The  nobles  and  officers  imiiaie 
one  anodicr  in  violating  ihc  laws.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
criminals  will  be  apprehended.  The  lesser  people  rise  up  and 
commit  violent  outrages  on  one  another.  The  dynasty  of  Yin  is 
inking  in  ruin ;  its  condition  is  like  thai  of  one  crossing  a  large 
stream,  who  can  find  neither  ford  nor  bank '.' 

This  miscrabtc  state  of  the  nation  was  due  very  much  to 

The  chniactCT  ^^'^  Character  and  tyranny  of  the  monarch. 

When  the  son  of  Win  took  the  field  against 

him,  he:  thus  denounced  him  in  'a  Solemn 

Declaration '  addressed  to  all  the  states : — 


vS  the 

moiuirch. 


'  Sliau.  the  king  of  Shang,  troais  all  virtue  with  coniempluous 
slight,  anH  abandons  hiraselF  to  wild  idleness  and  irreverence.  He 
has  cui  himself  off  from  Heaven,  and  brought  enmity  between  him- 
.«elf  and  the  people.  He  cut  ihrmigh  tljc  Icg-bont-s  of  tliosc  who 
were  wading  in  a  (H'inter-}morning ;  he  cut  out  the  heart  of  the 
eood  man^  His  [>ower  ha?  been  shown  in  killing  and  murdering. 
His  honours  and  confidence  arc  given  to  the  villainous  and  bad. 
He  has  driven  from  him  Wis  instniclorH  and  guaniians.  He  has 
thrown  lo  the  winds  the  statutes  and  jwnul  laws,  lie  neglects  the 
sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth.     He  ha»  disconlinucd  the  offerings 


'  TlwShillV.il,  I,  a. 

'  The«e  were  wcIl-lcBOwB  Initutcn  of  Sliiu*«  wanton  crneltjr.  ObMrring 
Mine  i^oplc  one  winter'*  dajr  wading  throogh  a  kliram.  be  oH^crcd  Iheir  leg* 
^to  l>c  cm  thrrMigh  at  the  thanlc-bcme,  thai  he  might  kc  the  marrow  which 
Feould  loeixltire  the  cold.  'The  good  oian'  mu  a  relative  nf  hii  own,  called 
iPl-kui.  Hanne  ranged  Sbiu  tiy  the  mcnuess  of  his  rebnko,  the  tj'ant 
■ordertd  his  !»an  to  be  cat  ode,  ilul  he  miglu  mb  the  itnctare  of  t  side's 

C  » 
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in  ibc  ancesttml  lemple.  Hk  makes  (crupl)  conlrivanccs  of  «on- 
dciful  (Itvice  and  extraorilinary  ingenuiiy  lo  please  Ids  wife*. — 
Goi)  vill  110  longer  bear  with  him,  butwkb  a  curse  is  sending  down 
his  ruin  V 

Sucli  was  the  condition  of  the  nation,  such  the  character 
of  the  sovereign.  Meanwhile  in  the  west  of  the  kinjitloiTi, 
ThcloidB  of  in  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  province  of  Shcn- 
^^c^ittU^  ''"'■  '^y  ^^^  principality  of  A'iiu.  the  lords  of 
king  Wan.  which  had  long  been  distinguished  for  their 
ability  and  virtue.  Its  present  chief,  now  known  to  us  as 
king  W3n.  was  A'Aang,  who  had  succccdtd  lo  his  father 
in  B.C.  1 185.  He  was  not  only  lord  of  A'an.  but  had  come 
lo  be  a  sort  of  viceroy  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Equally  distinguished  in  peace  and  war,  a  model  of  all  that 
was  good  and  attractive,  he  conducted  hiinsclf  with  re- 
markable wisdom  and  self-restraint.  Priaccs  and  people 
would  have  rejoiced  to  follow  him  to  attack  the  tyrant,  but 
he  shrank  from  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  being 
disloyal.  At  last  the  jealous  suspicion  of  ShSu  was  aroused. 
Win,  as  lias  been  already  stated,  was  thrown  into  prison  irt 
li.C.  3  J43,  and  the  order  for  his  death  might  arrive  at  any 
moment.  Then  it  was  that  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
lineal  figures. 

The  use  of  those  figures — of  the  trigrams  at  least — had 
long  been  ijractiacd  for  the  purposes  of  divination.  The 
employment  of  the  divining  stalks  is  indicated  in  'the 
Counsels  of  the  Great  Yij,'  one  of  the  earliest  Books  of 
the  Shu^,  and  a  whole  section  in  'the  Great  Plan,'  also  a 
Book  of  the  Shii,  and  referred  to  the  times  of  the  HsiA 
dynasty,  describes  how  'doubts  were  to  be  examined' 
by  means  of  the  tortuise-shell  and  the  stalks*.  \V5»  could 
not  but  be  familiar  with  divination  as  an  institution  of  his 


'  Wc  da  not  know  what  these  contrirJinort  were.  IM  to  piruc  hit  wifr, 
the  Infiuncktis  TE-M,  Shha  hud  made  'lh<'  Heatrr'  anri  'the  kouter,'  liro 
ttMtrofnenu  of  tertniv.  The  latter  wna  a  copper  pillar  laid  above  &  pit  of 
banuog  ckarconl,  and  mndc  slippery  ;  cuipriu  were  (occcd  to  walk  along  it. 

*  The  Shfl  V.  i.  Sect,  iii,  J,  3. 

*  Sti4:i,  U,  J3.  •  Shd  V.  W,  30-3I. 
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country'.  Fossibly  it  occurred  to  him  that  nothing  was 
King  Wan  niore  likely  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  his 
in  piiMo.     danecTous   (.■ncmy    than   the   study   of  the 

occupied  wiih    ,  ,.-,.,  ,  .  ,.      , 

the  linMl  figures  ;  and  if  hw  keepers  took  notice  of  what 
hgurt*,  Yic  was  doinu,  they  would  smile  at  his  Hnes. 
and  the  sentences  which  he  appended  to  them. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  lord  of  A'du.  when  incarcerated  in 
YO-ll.  with  the  64  figures  arranged  before  him.  Kach  hexa- 
gram assumed  a  mystic  meaning,  and  glowed  with  a  deep 
significance.  ITe  madt*  it  icll  him  of  the  qualities  of  various 
objects  of  nature,  or  of  the  principles  of  human  society,  or 
of  the  condition,  actual  and  possible,  of  the  kingdom.  He 
named  the  figures,  each  by  a  term  descriptive  of  the  idea 
with  which  he  had  connected  it  in  his  mind,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  set  that  idea  forth,  now  wiih  a  note  of  exhortation. 
now  with  a  note  of  warning,  tt  was  an  attempt  to  restrict 
the  follies  of  divination  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The 
last  but  mie  of  ilie  Appendixes  bears  the  name  of  'Sequence 
of  the  Diagrams.'  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  more  at 
length  in  the  next  chapter.  T  only  remark  at  present  that 
it  deals,  feebly  indeed,  with  the  names  of  the  hexagrams  in 
harmony  with  what  I  have  said  about  them,  and  tries  to 
account  for  the  order  in  which  they  follow  one  another.  It 
docs  all  this,  not  critically  as  if  it  nccdt-d  to  be  cstabh'shcd, 
but  in  tlic  way  of  expository  .statement,  relating  that  about 
which  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 

Hut  all  the  work  of  prince  /CAang  or  king  WSn  in  the 
Yt  thus  amounts  to  no  more  than  64  short  paragraphs. 

Woiicofthe    Wc  do  not  know  what  led  his  son  Tan  lo 

c.n"ihe«Mfiue  ^"**''  '"*°  ^'*  ^^^'"'^  ^"^  Complete  it  as  he 
line*.  did.  Tan  was  a  patriot,  a  hero,  a  legislator, 
and  a  philosopher.  Perhaps  he  took  the  lineal  figures 
In  hand  as  a  tribute  of  filial  duty.  What  had  been  done 
for  the  whole  hexagram  he  would  do  for  each  line,  and 
make  it  clear  that  all  the  six  lines  'bent  one  way  thchr 
precious  influence,'  and  blended  their  rays  in  the  globe 
of  light  which  his  father  had  made  each  figure  give  forth. 

'  Imhe  Boole  of  P««iy  we  ha»«  WJn's  trmodfatbcf  tThwi-hi,  Ill.i.  ode  3.  j) 
dinning,  ninl  Us  ran  (king  WA.  Ill,  i,  ode  lo.  ;)  doing  the  same. 
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Rut  his  method  strikes  us  as  singular.  Kach  line  aeemed 
to  become  living,  and  suggested  some  phenomenon  in  nature 
or  snmc  case  of  human  experience,  from  which  the  wisdom 
or  folly,  the  luckiness  or  unluckincss,  hidicatcd  by  it  could 
be  inferred.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  duke  carried  out 
his  plan  in  a  way  likely  to  interest  any  one  but  a  bsicn 
sh&ng  who  is  a  votary  of  divination,  and  admires  the 
style  of  itt  oracles.  According  to  our  notions,  a  framer  of 
emblems  should  be  a  good  deal  of  a  poet,  but  those  of 
the  Yi  only  make  us  think  of  a  dryasdiist.  Out  of  more 
than  ^-,o,  the  greater  number  are  only  grotesque.  We  do 
nut  recover  from  the  feeling  of  disappointment  till  we 
rcnicmbcr  that  both  father  and  son  had  to  write  'according' 
to  the  trick,'  after  the  manner  of  diviners,  as  if  this  lineal 
augury  had  bctm  their  profession. 

4-  At  length  I  come  to  illtistratc  what  I  have  said  on  the 
subject-matter  of  the  V'i  by  an  example.     It  shall  be  the 

The  seventh    treatment  of  the  seventh  hexagram  /'=  ^\ 

tuxagrsni.  -— —    ^~ 

which  kmg  VViin  namcd-Sze,  meaning  Hosts, 
The  character  is  also  explained  as  meaning  '  multitudes  ;' 
and  in  fact,  in  a  feudal  kingdom,  the  multitudes  of  the 
people  were  all  liable  to  become  its  army,  when  occasion 
required,  and  the  *  host '  and  the  'population'  might  be 
interchangeable  terms.  As  Froude  expresses  it  in  the 
introductory  chapter  to  his  History  of  England, 'Every  man 
was  regimented  somewhere.' 

The  hexagram   Sze  is  composed  of  the  two  trigrams 
Khan  (  1  and  Khwin  (=  =),  exhibiting  waters 

collected  on  the  earth ;  and  in  other  symbolisms  bisidcs 
that  of  the  Yi,  waters  indicate  assembled  multitudes  of 
men.  The  waters  on  wliich  the  tnysiical  Babylon  sits  in 
the  Apocalypic  are  explained  as  '  peoples  and  multitudes 
and  nations  and  tongues.'  I  do  not  positively  affirm 
that   it  was   by   tliis    iiucrprctation   of  the  trigrams   that 

king  W5n  saw  in  =  =  the  feudal  hosts  of  his  country 

collected,  for  neither  from  him  nor  hLs  son  do  we  Icam,  by 
their  direct  affirmation,  that  they  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  trigrams  of  Fii-hsi.     The  name  which  he  gave 
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the  fifTure  shows,  however,  that  he  saw  in  it  the  feudal 

hosts  in  the  field.    How  shall  their  expedition  be  conducted 
that  it  may  come  to  a  successful  issue? 

Looking  again  at  the  figure,  we  sec  that  it  is  made  up  of 
five  divided  lines,  and  of  one  undivided.  The  undivided 
line  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  lower  trigram, — the 
most  important  place,  next  to  the  fifth,  in  the  whole 
hexagram.  It  will  represent,  in  the  language  of  the  com- 
mentators,'the  lord  of  the  whole  figure;'  and  the  parties 
represented  by  the  other  lines  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
one  mind  with  him  or  obedient  to  him.  lie  must  be  the 
leader  of  the  hosts.  If  he  were  on  high,  in  the  fiftli  place, 
he  would  be  the  sovereign  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  what 
king  Wan  says  : — 

'  Sze  inJicate-s  how  (in  the  case  which  it  supposeB),  with  firmness 
and  correciDew,  and  (a  leader  of)  age  and  expeneace,  ihere  will 
be  good  forlune  and  no  error.' 

This  is  a  good  auspice.     Let  us  see  how  the  duke  of 
A'au  expands  it. 
He  says : — 

'  The  first  line,  divided,  showfs  ihc  host  goinR  forth  according 
to  the  rules  (for  such  a  nuvement).  If  thoee  (ruks)  be  not  good, 
there  will  be  evil.' 

We  are  not  told  what  the  rules  for  a  military  expedition 
were  Some  commentators  understand  them  of  the  reasons 
justifying  the  movement. — that  it  should  be  to  repress  and 
punish  disorder  and  rebellion.  Others,  with  more  likelihood, 
take  them  to  be  the  discipline  or  rules  laid  down  to  be 
observed  by  the  troops.  The  line  is  divided,  a  weak  line 
in  a  strong  place  '  not  correct : '  this  justifies  the  caution 
given  in  the  duke's  second  sentence. 

The  Text  goes  on  : — 

'The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  (the  leader)  in  the  midgl  of 
the  hosts.  There  will  be  good  fortune  and  no  error.  The  king 
has  thrice  conveyed  to  him  his  charge.' 

This  does  not  need  any  amplification.  The  duke  saw 
in  the  strong  line  the  symbol  of  the  leader,  who  enjoyed 
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the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  whose  authority 
admitted  of  no  opposition. 
On  the  third  line  it  is  said  :— 

'  The  third  line,  divided,  show's  how  the  hosts  may  possibly  have 
many  commanders: — (in  sudi  a  case)  Uiere  will  be  evil.' 

The  third  place  Is  odd.  and  should  be  occupied  by  a  strong 
line,  instead  of  which  wc  have  a  weak  line  in  it.  Rut  it  is 
at  the  top  of  the  lower  Irigram,  and  its  subject  should 
be  in  office  or  activity.  There  is  sug^sted  the  idea  that  its 
subject  has  vaulted  over  the  second  line,  and  wishes  to  share 
in  the  command  and  honour  of  him  who  has  been  apjxiintcd 
sole  commander-in-chief.  The  lesson  in  the  previous  line 
is  made  of  none  efTect.  We  have  a  divided  auUiority  in  the 
expedition.    The  result  can  only  be  evil. 

On  the  fourth  line  the  duke  wrote  :-— 

'  Tlie  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  the  hosts  in  retreat:  there  i$ 
no  error.' 

The  line  i.s  also  weak,  and  victory  cannot  be  expected; 
but  in  the  fourth  place  a  weak  line  Lsin  its  correct  position, 
and  its  subject  will  do  what  is  right  in  his  circumstances. 
He  will  retreat,  and  a  retreat  is  for  him  the  part  of  wisdom. 
When  safely  effected,  where  advance  would  be  disastrous, 
a  retreat  Is  as  gIoriuu.s  as  victory. 

Under  Ihu  fifth  line  we  read  : — 

'The  fifth  line,  diviricd,  shows  birds  in  tlie  fields  which  it  is 
advantageous  lo  seize  (and  destroy).  There  will  be  no  error.  If 
ihc  oliIc!>t  son  lead  the  host,  atul  younger  men  be  (also)  in  com- 
mand, however  firm  and  correct  lie  may  be,  llicre  will  be  evil.' 

We  have  an  intimation  in  this  passage  that  only  dc-fcnsivc 
war,  or  war  waged  by  tlic  rightful  authority  to  put  down 
rebellion  and  lawlcs-sncss,  is  right-  The  'birds  in  the  fields' 
are  emblematic  of  plunderers  and  invaders,  whom  it  will] 
be  well  to  destroy.  The  fifth  line  symbolises  the  chief' 
authority,  but  here  he  is  weak  or  humble,  and  has  given 
all  power  and  authority  to  execute  judgment  into  the  hands 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  is  the  oldest  son;  and  in 
the  subject  of  line  3  we  have  an  example  of  the  younger 
men  who  would  cause  evil  if  allowed  to  share  his  [>owcr. 
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Finally,  on  tlic  sixth  line  the  dulce  wrote; — 

'  Tlic  topmosl  line,  divided,  shows  Ihe  preal  ruler  ileliwrfng  his 
charges  {to  ihe  men  who  have  iliiitinguished  ihernsrh-rs).  appointing 
some  to  Iw  ralers  of  states,  and  others  10  be  chiefs  of  clans.  But 
small  men  should  nol  be  cni|iioyed  (in  such  |)Osilions).' 

Thcaction  of  the  hexagram  has  bcoii  gone  ihrougU.  The 
expedition  has  been  conducted  to  a  successful  end.  TTic 
cncnri)'  has  been  subdued.  Itis  territories  are  at  the  dispb.«al 
of  the  conqueror.  The  commaodcr-in-chicf  has  done  his 
part  well.  His  sovereign,  'the  great  ruler,'  comes  upon  the 
scene,  and  rewards  tlic  officers  who  have  been  conspicuous 
by  their  bravery  and  skill,  conferring  on  them  rank  and 
lands.  But  he  is  warned  to  have  respect  in  doing  so  to 
their  moral  character.  Small  men.  of  ordinary  or  less  than 
ordinary  character,  may  be  rewarded  with  riches  and  certain 
honours  ;  but  land  and  the  welfare  of  its  population  should 
not  be  given  into  the  hands  of  any  who  are  not  equal  to 
the  responsibility  of  .such  a  trust. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  what  I  have  called  the  essays 
that  make  up  the  Yi  of  K&u.  So  would  king  Win  and 
his  son  have  had  nil  military  expeditions  conducted  in  their 
country  .^ocxs  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  princi- 
ples which  they  lay  down  might  6nd  a  suitable  application 
in  the  modern  warfare  of  our  civilised  and  Christian 
Europe.  The  inculcation  of  such  lessons  cannot  have  been 
without  good  effect  in  China  during  the  long  course  of  its 
history. 

Szc  is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class.  From  the  other  63 
hexagrams  lessons  arc  deduced,  for  the  most  part  equally 
good  and  striking.  But  why.  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
they  be  conve>'cd  to  us  by  such  an  array  of  lineal  figures, 
and  in  such  a  farrago  of  emblematic  representations  ?  It 
is  not  for  the  foreigner  to  insist  on  such  a  question.  The 
Chinese  have  not  valued  them  the  less  because  of  the 
antiquated  dress  in  which  their  lessons  arc  arrayed.  Huti- 
drcds  of  their  commentators  have  evolved  and  developed 
their  meaning  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  felicity  of 
illustration  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  for 
foreign  students  of  Chinese  to  gird  up  their  loins  for  the 
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mastery  of  the  book  instead  of  talking  about  it  as  mysterious 
and  all  but  inexplicable. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  Yi  is 
what  has  been  described,  very  valuable  for  its  practical 
wisdom,  but  not  drawn  up  from  an  abysmal  dct;p  of 
philosophical  speculation,  it  may  still  be  urged, '  Hut  in  all 
this  we  find  nothing  to  justify  the  name  of  the  book  as  Yt 
King,  the ''Classic  of  Changes."  Is  there  not  something' 
more,  higher  or  deeper,  in  the  Appendixes  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  Confucius,  whose  authority  is  certainly  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  king  Win,  or  the  duke  of  K&u  ? '  To  reply 
fully  to  this  question  will  require  another  chapter. 


Chapter  III. 

TuE  Appendixes. 

I.  Two  things  have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter:— 
the  authorship  of  the  Appendixes,  and  their  contents.  The 
Subjesisof  Text  is  ascribed,  without  dissentient  voice,  to 
thcchnptcr.  |(j^g  Win,  the  founder  of  the  A'Slh  dynasty. 
and  his  son  Tan.  better  known  as  the  duke  of  Kiu ;  and 
I  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  given  reasons  for  accept- 
ing that  view.  As  regards  the  portion  ascribed  to  king 
Wiin,  the  evidence  of  the  third  of  the  .Appendixes  and  the 
statement  of  Szc-mft  AVricn  arc  as  positive  as  could  be 
desired  ;  and  as  regards  that  ascribed  to  his  son,  there  is  do 
ground  for  calling  fn  question  the  received  tradition  The 
Ap[)endixcs  have  all  been  ascribed  to  Confucius,  though  not 
with  entirely  the  same  unanimity.  Perhaps  I  have  rather 
intimated  my  ownopinion  that  this  view  cannot  be  sustained. 
I  have  pointed  out  that,  even  if  it  be  true,  between  six  and 
seven  centuries  elapsed  after  the  Text  of  the  classic  appeared 
before  the  Appendixes  were  v^ritten;  and  I  have  said  that, 
considering;  this  fact,  I  cannot  regard  its  two  parts  as  a  homo- 
geneous whole,  or  as  constituting  one  book  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  that  name.  Before  entering  on  the  question 
of  the  authorship,  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  Appendixes  will  be  advantageous. 
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2.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  ten,  and  called  the  Shih  Yl 
or  *Tcn  Wings.*    They  arc  in  reality  not  so  many  ;  but  the 

NninberiiiK!    "^^^^  '*  divided  into  two  sections,  ciltcd  the 

B«tutetofthe    Upper  and  Lower,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 

ppc     MS.    ^^j  ^^^  second,  and  then  the  commentary  on 

each  section  ia  made  to  form  a  separate  Appcmh'x.    I  have 

found  it  more  convenient  in  the  translation  which  foJiows 

to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  arrangement. 

My  first  AppendLx,  in  two  sections,  embraces  the  fintt  and 
second  '  wings,'  consisting  of  remarks  on  the  panigraphs  by 
king  Win  in  the  two  parts  of  the  Text. 

My  second  Appendix,  in  two  sections,  embraces  the  third 
and  fourth  '  win^s,'  consisting  of  remarks  on  the  symbolbm 
of  the  duke  of  KiiU  in  his  cxplanatioa  of  the  individual 
lioes  of  the  hexagrams. 

My  third  Appendix,  in  two  sections,  embraces  the  fifth  and 
sixth  'wings,' which  bear  the  name  in  Chincaic  of 'Appended 
Sentences,'  and  constitute  wliat  is  called  by  many  '  the 
Great  Treatise.'  Kach  wing  has  been  divided  into  twelve 
chapters  of  very  different  length,  and  I  have  followed  thitt 
arrangement  in  my  sections.  This  is  the  most  important 
Appendix.  It  has  less  of  the  nature  of  commentary  than 
the  previous  four  wings.  While  explaining  much  of  what 
is  found  in  the  Text,  it  diverges  to  the  origin  of  the 
trigrams.  the  methc>ds  pursued  in  the  practice  of  divination, 
the  rise  of  many  arts  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
other  subjects. 

My  fourth  Appendix,  also  in  two  sections,  forms  the 
seventh  *  wing.'  ]  t  is  confined  to  ao  amplification  of  the 
expositions  of  the  first  and  second  hexagrams  by  king 
\V&n  and  his  son,  purporting  to  show  how  tlicy  may  be 
interpreted  o(  man's  nature  and  doings. 

My  5fth  Appendix  is  the  eighth  *  wing/  called  '  Dis- 
courses on  the  Tngrams.'  It  treats  of  the  diflercnt  arrange- 
ment of  these  in  respect  of  the  aeasoiui  of  the  year  and 
the  cardinal  points  by  FA-hsl  and  king  Win.  It  contains 
also  one  paragraph,  which  might  seem  to  justify  the  view 
that  there  is  a  mythology  in  the  Vi. 

My  sixth  Appendix,  in  two  sections,  is  the  ninth  '  wing,' — 
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'  a  Treatise  on  the  Sequence  of  the  Hexagrams,'  intended 
to  trace  the  connexion  of  meaning  between  them  in  the 
order  in  whicli  they  follow  one  another  in  the  Text  of 
king  Wan. 

My  seventh  ApiJcndix  Ls  the  tenth  '  winfr.'  an  exhibition 
of  the  meaning  ofthe  64.  hexagrams,  not  t;ikcn  in  succession, 
but  promiscuously  and  at  random,  as  they  approximate  to 
or  arc  opposed  to  one  anotiier  in  meaning. 

3.  Such  arc  the  Appendixes  of  the  Vi  King.     Wc  have 
Theainhor-    ^°  enquire  next  who  wrote  them,  and  cspc- 
ship ofthe     cially  whcthtT  it  be  possible  to  accept  the 
ppeiidxc*.    ^jjpjmj,   (|jg.(  tlicy  were  all  written   by  Con- 
fucius.    If  they  have  come  down  to  us.  bearing  unmistake- 
ably  the  stamp  of  the  mind  and  pCTicil  of  the  great  .sage,  we 
cannot  but  receive  them  with  deference,  not  to  say  with 
reverence.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  .shall  appear  tliat  with 
great  part  of  them  he  had   nothing  to  do,  and  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  any  part  of  them  is  from  him.  wc  shall  feel 
entirely  at  libcity  to  exercise  our  own  judgment  on  their 
contents,  and  weigh  them  in  the  balances  of  our  reason. 
None  of  the  Ajipcndixcs,  it  is  to  be  observed,  bear  the 
There  is  ro     superscription  of  Confucius.     There  is  not  a 
•upencripilon  single  sentence  in  any  one  of  them  ascribing 

olConfutlos     .      "      ,  .  -  .         ,         -  ,  "* 

otiaDycifihc  It  to  lum.  1  gave  in  the  first  chapter,  on 
Appondisc*.  p  2,  the  earliest  testimony  that  these  treatises 
were  produced  by  him.  It  is  that  of  Sze-mS  A'/nen,  whose 
'Historical  Records'  must  have  appeared  about  the  year 
lOD  before  our  era.  He  ascribes  all  the  Appendixes, except 
the  last  two  of  them,  whicli  he  does  not  mention  at  all, 
exprcs,sly  to  Confucius ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  common 
belief  in  the  fourth  century  after  the  sage's  death. 

13ut  when  wc  look  ftjr  ourselves  into  the  third  and  fourth 
Appendixes — tlie  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  'wings' — both 
of  which  are  specified  by  AV/icn,  wc  find 
it  impossible  to  receive  his  statement  about 
them.  What  is  remarkable  in  both  parts 
of  the  third  is,  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  formula.  'The  Master  said,'  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  the  Confucian  Analects.    Of  course,  the 
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sentence  foltowing  that  formula,  or  the  psragraph  covered 
by  it,  was,  io  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  in  the  language  of 
Confucius;  but  what  shall  wc  say  of  the  portions  prcccdinfj 
and  foUowiug?  If  he:  uere  the  author  of  them,  he  would 
not  thus  be  distinguishing  himself  from  himself.  The  formula 
occurs  in  thr  third  Appendix  at  least  iwenty-throc  times. 
Where  wc  first  meet  with  it,  A'fl  Hsl  has  a  note  to  the  cflfect 
that  'the  Appendixes  having  been  aU  made  by  Confucius, 
he  ought  not  to  be  himself  introducing  the  formula,  "  The 
Master  said;"  and  that  It  may  be  presumed,  wherever  it 
occurs,  that  It  Is  a  subsequent  addition  to  ihe  Master's 
text.'  One  instance  will  show  the  futility  of  this  attempt 
to  solve  the  difficulty.  The  tenth  chapter  of  Section  i  com- 
mences witli  the  59th  paragraph : — 

'  In  the  Yi  there  are  four  tliing:s  characteristic  of  the  way  of  the 
sages.  We  should  set  the  highest  value  on  its  explanations.  10 
f  aide  us  in  speaking :  on  its  clianges,  for  the  initiation  of  our  move- 
ments; on  its  embicinatie  figures,  for  definite  action,  as  in  ttie 
construclton  uT  implements;  and  on  it!!  jirognOKticaUons,  for  our 
practice  of  di\inalion.' 

This  is  followed  by  seven  paragraphs  expanding  its 
statements,  and  we  come  to  the  last  one  of  the  chapter 
which  saySj — 'The  Ma5tcr  said,  "Such  is  the  import  of 
the  statement  that  thL-rc  arc  four  things  in  the  Vi.  character- 
istic of  the  way  of  the  s^^es.'"  I  cannot  understand  how 
it  could  be  more  fully  conveyed  to  us  that  tlie  compiler 
or  compilers  of  this  Appendix  were  distinct  from  the  Master 
whose  word<  they  quoted,  as  it  suited  them,  to  confirm  or 
illustrate  their  views. 

In  the  fourth  Appendix,  again,  wc  find  a  similar  occurrence 
of  the  formula  of  quotation.  It  is  much  shorter  than  the 
third,  and  the  phra«e,  '  The  Master  said,'  docs  not  come 
before  us  so  frequently;  but  in  the  thirty-six  paragraphs 
that  compose  the  first  section  wc  meet  with  it  six  times. 

Moreover,  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  this  Appendix 
arc  older  than  its  compilation,  which  could  not  have  taken 
place  till  after  the  death  of  Confucius,  seeing  it  professes 
to  quote  his  words.  They  are  taken  in  fact  from  a  narrative 
of  the  i^o  A* wan,  as  having  been  spoken  by  a  marchioness. 
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dowager  of  Lu  fourteen  years  before  Confucius  was  born.  To 
account  for  this  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  orthodox  critics 
among  the  Chinese  literati.  ^0  Hal  attempts  to  perform 
it  in  this  way : — that  anciently  there  w-as  the  cxplanatioa 
given  in  these  paragraphs  of  the  four  adjectives  employed 
by  king  Wiin  to  give  the  significance  of  the  first  hexa- 
gram ;  that  it  was  employed  by  Md  A'iang  of  LQ  :  and  that 
Confucius  also  availed  himself  of  it.  while  the  chronicler 
used,  as  he  docs  below,  the  phraseulogy  of  '  The  Master 
said/  to  distinguish  the  real  wards  of  the  sage  from  such, 
ancient  sayings.  But  who  was 'the  chronicler?'  No  oiw 
can  tell.  The  legitimate  conclusion  from  A'u's  criticism  ia, 
that  so  much  of  the  Appendix  as  is  preceded  by  'The 
Master  said'  is  from  Confucius. — so  much  and  no  more. 
I  am  thus  obliged  tu  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Confucius 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  composition  of  these  two  Ap> 
pendixcs,  and  that  they  were  not  put  together  till  after 
hi*  death.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  differing  from  the  all 
but  unanimous  opinion  of  Chinese  critics  and  commcntatorB. 
What  is  called  '  the  destructive  criticism '  has  no  attractions 
for  me;  but  when  an  opinion  depends  on  the  argument 
adduced  to  support  it.  and  that  argument  turns  out  to  be 
of  no  weight,  you  can  no  longer  set  your  seal  to  this,  that 
the  opinion  is  true.  This  is  the  position  in  which  an 
examinatic^m  of  the  internal  evidence  a.s  to  the  authorship 
of  the  third  and  fourth  Appendixes  has  placed  me.  Confu- 
cius could  not  he  their  author.   This  conclusion  weakens  the 

„  .  r  confidence  which  wc  have  been  accustomed 
the  coiiclttsioii  to  place  in  the  view  that '  the  ten  wings '  were 
fnd''(.!mth''o^  to  be  ascribed  to  him   unhesitatingly.     The 

ibf  lAhcT      view  has  broken  down   in  the  case  of  three 
of  them; — posfiibly  there  is  no  sound  reason 
for  holding  the  Confucian  origin  of  the  other  seven. 

I  caouut  henceforth  maintain  that  origin  save  with  baled 
breath.  This,  however,  can  be  said  for  the  first  two 
Appendixes  in  my  arranjiement,  that  there  is  no  cvidenoej 
against  their  being  Confucian  like  the  fatal  formula, '  The 
Master  said.'  So  it  is  with  a  good  part  of  my  fifth  Appendix  ; 
but  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  It,  as  well  as  the  seventh 
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Appendix,  and  the  sixth  also  in  a  less  degree,  seem  too 
trivial  to  be  the  production  of  the  yreat  man  As  a  translator 
of  every  sentence  both  in  the  Text  and  the  Appendixes. 
I  confess  my  sympathy  with  P.  Kcgis,  when  he  condenses 
the  fifth  Appendix  into  small  space,  holding  that  the 
Hth  and  following  paragraph*  are  not  worthy  to  be 
translated.  '  They  contain,'  he  says,  '  nothing  but  the 
mere  enumeration  of  things,  some  of  which  may  be  called 
Yang,  and  others  Yin,  without  any  other  cause  for  go 
thinking  being  given.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  would 
be  imbcc^ntiiifj  any  philosopher,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
be  unworthy  of  Confucius,  the  chief  of  philosophers  '.' 

1  could  not  characterise  Confucius  as  'the  chief  of  phi- 
losopher^,'  though  he  was  a  great  moral  philosopher,  and 
has  been  since  he  went  out  and  in  among  his  disciples, 
the  best  tcachtr  of  the  Chinese  nation.  But  from  the 
first  time  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  Yi,  i  r^retted 
that  he  had  stooped  to  write  the  parts  of  the  Appendixes 
now  under  remark.  It  is  a  relief  not  to  be  obliged  to 
receive  them  as  his.  Even  the  better  treatibcs  have  no 
other  claim  to  that  character  besides  the  voice  of  tradition, 
first  heard  nearly  4C0  years  after  his  death. 

4.  I  return  to  the  Appendixes,  and  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  brief,  but  sufficient,  account  of  their  contents. 

The  first  bears  in  Chinese  the  name  of  Thwan  A'wan, 

'Treatise  on  the  Thwan,'  thwan  being  the  name  given 

The  fif»t       ^**  ^^^  paragraphs  in  which  WAn  expresses 

Append!*,  jijs  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  hexagrams. 
He  docs  not  tell  us  why  he  attaches  to  each  hexagram 
such  and  such  a  meaning,  nor  why  he  predicates  good 
fortune  or  bad  fortune  in  connexion  with  it,  for  he  speaks 
oracularly,  after  the  manner  of  a  diviner.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  writer  of  this  Appendix  to  show  the  processes  of 
king  Win's  thoughts  in  these  operations,  how  he  looked 
at  the  component  trigrams  with  their  symbolic  intimations, 
their  attributes  and  qualities,  and  thetr  linear  composition, 
till  he  could  not  think  otherw*isc  of  the  figures  than  he  did. 
All  these  considerations  are  sometimes  taken  into  account, 

I  Kq;u'  y>Kiag.  toI.  ti,  p.  576. 
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and  sometimes  even  one  of  ihem  is  deemed  siiffident.  In 
this  way  some  technical  characters  appear  which  arc  not 
found  in  the  Text.  The  h'ncs,  for  instance,  and  even  whote 
trigrams  aicdistinfruishcdaskangandraii,  "hard  or  strong' 
and 'weak  or  .suft.'  Tlie  phrase  Kwei-sliaji, 'spirits.' or 
'spiritual  beings,'  occurs,  but  has  not  its  physical  stgiii6catioii 
of 'the  contractiiis  and  cxpandinfj  encrgie-sor  operations  of 
nature.'  The  names  Yin  and  Vang,  mentioned  above  on 
pp.  1  J,  16,  do  not  present  themselves. 

I  delineated,  on  p.  11,  the  eight  trigrams  of  Fu-hi^^  and. 
gave  their  names,  with  the  natural  objects  they  are  said  to 
represent,  but  did  not  mcntinn  the  attributes,  the  virtutes, 
ascribed  to  them.  Let  mc  submit  here  a  table  of  them, 
with  those  qualities,  and  the  points  of  the  compass  to  which 
tlicy  are  referred.  I  must  do  this  because  king  \V5n  made 
a  change  in  the  geographicil  arrangement  of  them,  to  which 
reference  is  made  perhaps  in  his  text  and  certainly  in  thw 
treatise.  He  also  is  said  to  have  formed  an  entirely  different 
theory  as  to  the  things  represented  by  the  trigrams,  which  it 
will  be  well  to  give  now,  though  it  belongs  properly  to  the 
fifth  ApiK;ndt.>c. 

rO-HSt's  TRIGRAMS. 
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The  natural  objects  and  phenomena  tlius  represented  are 
found  up  and  down  in  the  Appendixes.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  several  objects  were  assifjncd  to  tbe 
several  figures  on  any  principles  of  science,  for  there  is 
no  indication  of  science  in  tlie  matter;  it  is  difficult  even 
to  suppose  that  they  were  assigned  on  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  thought.  Why  are  tui  and  khAn  used  to 
represent  water  in  different  conditions,  while  khSn,  more- 
over, represents  the  moon?  How  is  sun  set  apart  to 
represent  things  so  different  a?  wind  and  wood?  At  a 
very  early  time  the  Chinese  spoke  of  'the  five  elements.' 
meaning  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth  ;  I>ui  the  tri- 
grams  were  not  made  to  indicate  them,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the  Yi '. 

Again,  the  attributes  assigned  to  the  trigrams  are  learned 
mainly  from  this  Appendix  am!  the  fifth.  VVc  do  not  readily 
get  familiar  with  them,  nor  easily  accept  them  all.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  tell  whether  they  were  a  part  of  the  jai^on 
of  divination  before  king  Wan,  or  had  grown  up  between 
his  time  and  that  of  the  author  of  the  Appendixes. 

King  Wan  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  trigrams  bo 
that  not  one  of  them  shnulri  stand  at  the  same  point  of 
the  compass  as  in  the  ancient  plan.  He  made  them  also 
representative  of  certain  relations  among  themselves,  as  if 
they  composed  a  family  of  parents  and  children.  It  will 
be  suilicicnt  at  present  to  give  a  table  of  his  scheme. 

KING  WAN's  TRIGRAMS. 
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There  is  thus  before  us  the  apparatus  with  which  the 
writer  of  the  Appendix  accomplishes  his  task.  Let  me 
select  one  of  the  shortest  instances  of  his  work.     The 


fourteenth  hexagram  is 


:.  called  T4  YQ,  and  meaning 


'  Possessing  in  great  abundance.'  King  W3n  saw  in  it 
the  symbol  of  a  government  prosperous  and  realising  all 
its  proper  objects  ;  but  all  that  he  wrote  on  it  was  '  T4  YA 
(indicates)  great  progress  and  success.'  Unfolding  that 
view  of  its  significance,  the  Appendix  says; — 

'In  Td  YQ  the  weak  (line)  has  iht-  place  of  honour,  is  grandly j 
ceniral,  and  {xhe  slionn  lines)  above  and  below  respond  to  iL* 
Hvnce  comes  iis  name  of  "  Possession  of  what  is  great."  The 
attributes  (of  lis  constituent  irigrams.  ;tAien  and  I()  are  strength 
and  vigour,  elegance  and  brightness.  (The  ruling  line  in  it)  re- 
sponds to  (the  ruling  line  in  the  symbol  of)  heaven,  and  its  actings 
arc  (comcqiiently  all)  at  the  propi-r  times.  Thus  it  is  that  it  is  said 
to  indicate  great  progresH  and  success-' 

In  a  similar  way  the  paragraphs  on  all  the  other  63 
hexagrams  are  gone  through  ;  and,  for  the  most  pan.  with 
success.  The  conviction  grows  upon  the  student  that  the 
writer  has  on  the  whole  apprehended  the  mind  of  king  Wftn. 
I  stated,  on  p.  ^2,  that  the  name  kwci-shan  occurs 
Tbensme  ''>  tl^'s  Appendix.  It  has  not  yet,  however, 
Kwei-shSn.  r(;ceived  the  semi-physical,  semi-metaphysical 
signification  which  the  comparatively  modern  scholars  of 
the  Sung  dynasty  give  to  it.  There  are  two  passages 
where  it  is  found; — the  .second  paragraph  on  KAicn,  the 
fifteenth  hexagram,  and  the  third  on  FSng,  tlic  fifty-fifth. 
By  consulting  them  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  for  himself.  The  term  kwei  denotes  specially 
the  human  spirit  disembodied,  and  sh5n  is  used  for  spirits 
whose  scat  is  in  heaven.  I  do  not  sec  my  way  to  translate 
them,  when  used  binomially  together,  otherwise  thati  by 
spiritual  beings  or  spiritual  agents. 

A'u  Hsi  once  had  the  following  question  suggested  by 
the  second  of  these  passages  [int  to  him  :^'Kwci-shSn  Is 
a  name  for  the  traces  of  making  and  transformation  ;  but 
when  it  is  said  that  (the  interaction  of)  heaven  and  earth 
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is  now  vigorous  and  abundant,  and  nour  dull  and  void, 
growing  and  diminishing  according  to  the  seasons,  that 
constitutes  the  traces  of  making  and  transformation ;  why 
should  the  writer  further  speak  of  the  Kwei-shin?'  He 
replied.  *  When  he  uses  the  style  of  "heaven  and  earth," 
he  is  speaking  of  the  result  generally;  but  in  ascribing  it 
lo  the  Kwci-shan,  he  is  representing  the  traces  of  their 
effective  interaction,  as  if  there  were  men  (that  is,  some 
personal  agency)  bringing  it  about  ^'  This  solution  merely 
explains  the  IangLia|;e  away.  When  we  come  to  the  fifth 
Appendix,  we  shall  understand  better  the  views  of  the 
period  when  these  treatises  were  produced. 

The  single  character  shan  is  used  in  explaining  the  thwan 
on  Kw^n,  the  tweniielh  htrxagrani.  where  we  read  : — 

'In  Kwjin  wc  s<-e  ihe  spirit-like  way  of  heaven,  through  which 
the  four  seasons  proceed  without  error.  The  sages,  in  accordance 
with  (this)  spirit-like  way,  laid  down  ifaeir  instructions,  and  all  under 
heaven  yield  submission  lo  them.' 

The  author  of  the  Appendix  delights  to  dwell  on  the 
changing  phenomena  taking  place  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  which  he  attributes  to  their  interaction  ;  and  he 
was  penetrated  evidently  with  a  sense  of  the  harmony 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds.  It  is  this  sense, 
indeed, which  vivifies  both  the  thwan  and  the  explanation 
of  them. 

5.  We  proceed  to  the  .second  Appendix,  which  professes 
to  do  for  the  duke  of  /C&u's  symlwlical  cxjmsitioti  of  tin: 
several  lines  what  the  Thwan  A'wan  does  for  the  entire 

The  second     figurcs.     The  work  here,  however,  is  accom- 

Api)m<iu.  plished  witli  less  trouble  and  more  briefly. 
The  whole  bears  the  name  of  Hsiang  ATwan,  'Treatise 
on  the  Symbols  *  or '  Treatise  on  the  Symbolism  (of  the  Yi).* 


*  Sectbe  'CoUcct«J  ComnicnlJ*  on  hexoerxin  55  in  thcKhaLtighclcditioa  of 
the  T)  (App.  IX  '  The  Inces  of  makici;  and  uaiufonuation  *  mno  ihe  ctrr- 
e)iu)i,*lne  phenomcD*  of  growth  and  rfccay.  Our  phrase  '  Vmtljte*  of  Creation ' 
miglil  be  used  to  trnntlate  ihe  Cliiipse  chamctct*.  .Sec  the  moaik«  of  the  !«• 
Pr.  Mcilharat  on  Ibe  hcangram*  15  anil 55 in  lii>  '  Dineriatiuo  an  tile  Throlagj 
of  !hc  Chinc»e.'  pp.  J  07-1 1 1.  In  hcxagrain  15.  Canon  Mk-CUtchie  (ot  kwei- 
abio  |[ivci '  god*  and  dcmoiu; '  in  bcxagram  5^, '  Ihc  l>cmon.£<Mls.' 
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(r  there  were  reason  to  Ihink  that  it  came  in  any  way  from 
Confucius.  I  should  fancy  that  I  saw  him  silting  with  a 
select  class  of  his  disciples  around  him.  They  read  the 
duke's  Text  column  after  column,  and  the  master  drops  now 
a  word  or  tivo,  and  now  a  sentence  or  two,  that  illuminate 
the  meaning.  The  disciples  take  notes  on  their  tablets,  oi 
store  his  remarks  in  tlieir  memories,  and  by  and  by  they 
write  them  out  with  the  whole  of  the  Text  or  only  so  much 
of  it  as  is  necessary.  Whoever  was  the  original  lecturer, 
the  Appendix,  I  think,  must  have  grown  up  in  this  way. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  speak  nf  it  at  jjrcatcr  length. 
if  it  were  not  that  the  six  paragraphs  on  the  symbols  of 
the  duke  of  A'Au  are  always  preceded  by  one  which  is 
called  'the  Great  Symbolism.' and  treats  of  the  tn'grams 
composing  the  hexagram,  how  they  go  together  to  form 
the  six-lined  figure,  and  how  their  blended  meaning 
appears  in  the  institutions  and  proceedings  of  the  great 
men  ami  kings  of  former  day.s,  and  of  the  superior  men 
of  all  time.  The  paragraph  is  for  the  most  part,  but  by  no 
means  always,  in  harmony  with  the  explanation  of  the 
hexagram  by  king  Wan,  and  a  place  in  the  Thwan  A'wan 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  it.  I  suppose  that,  because 
it  always  begins  with  the  mention  of  the  two  symbolical 
irigrams,  it  is  made,  for  the  sake  of  the  symmctrj',  to  form 
a  part  of  the  treatise  on  the  Symbolism  of  the  Yi. 

I  will  give  a  few  examples  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 

Great  Symbolism.     The  first  hexagram  ^^^E  is  formed 


Tlic  Grwl 
Symbol  ism. 


by  a  repetition  of  the  trigram  A'//icn 


representing  heaven,  and  it  is  said  on  it : — 
•Heaven  in  its  motion  (gives)  the  idea  of  strength.  The 
superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  nerves  himself  to 
ceaseless  activity.' 

The  second  hexagram  =  =  is  formed  by  a  repetition 
of  the  trigram  Khwin  =  =,  representing  the  earth,  and 
it  is  said  on  it: — 'The  capacious  receptivity  of  the  earth 
is  what  is  denoted  by  Kliwan.  The  superior  man,  in 
accordance  with  this,  with  his  large  virtue,  supports  men 
and  things,' 
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The  forty-fourth  hexagram,  called  KSu 


:,  is  formed 


by  the  Irigrams  Sun  ■  -■— .  representing  wind,  and 
A'/aen  -.  representing  heaven  or  the  sky,  and  it  is 

said  on  it: — '(The  symbol  of)  wind,  beneath  that  of  the 
sky,  forms  Kau.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  sovereign 
distributes  his  charges,  and  promulgates  his  announce- 
ments throughout  the  four  quarters  (of  the  kingdom}.' 


The  fifty-nintli  hexagram,  called  Hwdn  =^  ^,  is  formed 

by  the  trtgrams  Khdn  |  I  .  rcprescnlinpi  water,  and 
Sun  —  representing  wind,  and  it  is  said  on  it: — 

'(The  symbol  of)  water  and  (that  of  wind)  above  it  form 
Hw4a.  The  ancient  kings,  in  accordance  with  this,  pre- 
sented offeringK  to  God,  and  established  the  ancestral 
temple.*  The  union  of  the  two  trigrama  suggested  to 
king  Wan  the  idea  of  dissipation  in  the  alienation  of  men 
from  the  Suprcnie  Power,  and  of  the  minds  of  paients 
from  their  children;  a  condition  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  kings  saw  could  best  be  met  by  the  influences  of 
religion. 

One  more  example.    The  twenty-sixth  hexagram,  called 

TA  JCAA  ^  ^.  is  formed  of  the  tngrams  A'Aien,  repre- 
senting heavL-n  or  the  sky,  and  Kan  —  — . representing  a 
mountain,  and  it  is  said  on  it : — '  (The  symbol  of)  heaven  in 
the  midst  of  a  mountain  forms  TA  ATAu.  The  superior  man, 
in  accordance  with  this,  stores  largely  in  his  memory  the 
words  of  former  men  and  their  conduct,  to  subserve  the 
accumulation  of  his  virtue."  We  are  ready  to  exclaim  and 
ask, '  Heaven,  the  sky,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain!  Can 
there  be  such  a  thing?'  and  A'O  Ilsi  will  tcit  us  in  reply, 
'No,  there  cannot  be  such  a  tiling  in  reality;  but  y<ju  can 
conceive  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  symbolism.' 

From  this  and  the  other  examples  adduced  from  the 
Great  Synibolism,  it  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  its  testimony 
bears  on  the  subject,  the  trigrams  of  I'Q-hsl  did  not  receive 
their  form  and  meaning  with  a  deep  intention  tliat  they 
should  scr\'c  as  the  basis  of  a  philosophicai  sctiemc  con- 
cerning tlic  constitution  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that 
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is  in  them.  In  this  Appendix  they  arc  used  popularly,  just 
as  one  ' 

'  Finds  tonics  in  irces,  books  in  ihe  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.' 

The  writer  moralises  from  them  in  an  edifyinij  manner. 
Tiiere  Is  ingenuity,  and  sometimes  Instruction  also,  in  what 
he  saya,  but  there  is  no  mystery.  Chinese  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  however,  who  have  got  some  Kttle  acquaintance 
with  western  science,  arc  fond  of  saying  that  all  the  truths 
of  electricity,  heal,  light,  ami  otiier  branches  of  Eurupean 
physics,  are  in  the  eight  trigrams.  When  asked  how  theti 
they  and  their  countrymen  have  been  and  are  ignorant  of 
those  truths,  they  say  that  they  have  to  Icarn  them  first 
from  western  books,  and  then,  looking  into  the  Yi,  they  sec 
tliut  they  were  all  known  lo  Confucius  more  than  2000  years 
ago.  I'hc  vain  assumption  thus  manifested  is  childish ; 
and  until  the  Chinese  drop  their  hallucination  about  the 
Yi  as  containing  all  things  that  have  ever  been  dreamt  of 
in  ail  philosophies,  it  will  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  them, 
and  keep  them  from  entering  on  the  true  path  of  science. 

6.  We  go  on  to  the  third  Apijcndix  in  two  sections,  being 
the  fifth  and  sixth  'wings/ and  forming  what  is  called  'The 
The  (bird  Great  Treatise.'  It  will  appear  singular  to  the 
Appendix,  reader,  as  ii  has  alwaj'S  done  to  myself,  that 
neither  in  the  Text,  nor  in  the  first  two  Appendixes,  does 
the  character  called  Yt.  which  gives  its  name  to  the  classic, 
once  appear.  It  is  the  symbol  of 'change,'  and  is  formed 
from  the  character  for 'the  sun'  placed  over  that  for  *the 
moon'.'  As  the  sun  gives  place  to  the  moon,  and  the 
moon  to  the  sun,  so  ta  change  always  proceeding  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  experiences  of  society.  We 
meet  with  the  character  nearly  fifty  times  in  this  Appendix ; 
— applied  most  commonly  to  the  Text  of  our  classic, so  that 
Yi  King  or  YI  Shfi  is  'the  Classic  or  IJnok  of  Changes.' 
It  is  also  applied  often  to  the  changes  in  the  lines  of  the 
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figures,  made  by  the  manipulations  of  divination,  apart 
from  any  sentence  or  oracle  concerning  ihem  delivered 
by  king  Win  or  his  son.  There  is  therefore  the  system 
of  the  Yi  as  well  as  the  book  of  the  Y!.  The  definition 
of  the  name  which  is  given  in  one  paragraph  will  suit  them 
both: — ■  Production  and  reproduction  is  what  is  called  (the 
process  of) change'.'  In  nature  there  is  no  vacuum.  When 
anything  is  displaced,  what  displaces  it  takes  the  empty 
room.  And  in  the  lineal  figures,  the  strong  and  the  weak 
lines  push  each  other  out. 

Now    the    remarkable     thing    asserted     is,    that     the 

Harmoor  be-    changes    in    the    lines    of   the    figures    and 

'^cU^nKin"  t^=    changes    of  external    phenomena   show 

■od  ihe  cbangn  a  Wonderful  harmony  and  concurrence.     Wc 

in  estcm*l  . 

phraomcaa.     read  :• 

'  ']'hc  Y!  was  made  on  a  principle  of  accordam-e  vriih  heaven 
and  earth,  and  shows  us  therefore,  without  rent  or  conftiston,  the 
course  (of  things)  in  heaven  and  earth  •.' 

'  There  is  a  similarity  bclwcirn  ihc  sage  and  heaven  and  earth  ; 
and  hence  there  is  no  contrarietf  in  him  (o  them.  }Iis  knowledge 
embraces  alt  ihings.  and  his  course  is  intended  to  be  helpful  to 
all  under  the  sky;  and  therefore  he  falls  into  no  error.  He  acts 
according  to  the  exigency  of  clrcumslances,  without  being  carried 
away  by  their  current;  he  rejoices  in  Mea\-en,  anil  knows  its  ordi> 
nations ;  and  hence  he  has  no  anxieties.  He  rests  in  his  own 
(present)  positioTij  and  cherishes  the  spirit  of  generous  benevolence; 
and  hence  he  can  love  (without  reserve)  '.' 

'  (Through  the  Yt)  he  embraces,  as  in  a  mould  or  enclosure,  the 
Iransformations  of  heaven  and  eanh  without  any  error  ;  by  an  ever- 
^'arying  adaptation  he  completes  (the  nature  of)  all  things  without 
exception  ;  he  peiietrutcs  to  a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  day  and 
night  (and  all  other  correhueil  ^enomrna).  It  is  thus  that  tits 
operation  is  spirit-like,  uncondiiioned  by  place,  while  the  changes 
(which  he  produces)  -nrc  not  restricted  to  any  form.' 

One  more  quotation  : — 

'  The  sage  was  able  l«  survey  all  the  cotnplcx  phenomena  under 
the  sky.      Hl-  then  considered  in  his  minil  how  tliey  could  be 

*  UI,  i,  39  Ce^p.  y  6).  ■  III,  i,  30  (chap.  4. 1). 
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figured,  and  (by  means  of  ibe  diagrams)  represented  their  material 
forms  and  their  character'.' 

All  that  is  thus  predicated  of  the  sage,  or  ancient  sages, 
though  the  writer  probably  had  Fu-h^t  in  his  mind,  is  more 
than  sufficiently  extravagant,  and  reminds  us  of  the  language 
in  '  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mc:in.'  that '  the  sage,  able  to  assist 
the  trdnsforming  and  nourishing  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth,  may  with  heaven  and  earth  form  a  temion  *.* 

1  quoted  largely,  in  the  second  chapter,  fruin  this  Ay>- 
pendix  the  accounts  which  it  gives  of  the  formation  of  the 
lineal  figures.  There  Is  no  occasion  to  return  to  that  subject. 
Let  us  suppose  the  fig\ircs  formed.  They  seem  to  have 
the  significaiKC,  when  looked  at  from  certain 
points  of  view,  which  have  been  determined 
for  us  by  king  Win  and  the  duke  of  A'iu,  Rut  this  dues 
not  amount  to  divination.  How  can  the  lines  be  made  to 
serve  this  purpose?  The  Appendix  professes  to  tell  us. 
Before  touching  on  the  method  wliich  it  describes,  let 
me  observe  that  divination  was  practised  in  China  from 
a  very  early  time  I  will  not  say  j,2CO  years 
ago,  in  the  days  of  Ku-hsi,  for  I  cannot 
repress  doubts  of  his  historical  personality ; 
but  as  soon  as  wc  tread  the  borders  of  something  like 
credible  history,  wc  find  it  existing.  In  the  Shil  King,  in 
a  document  that  purports  to  bcof  the  twenty-third  century 
B.C. ',  divination  by  means  of  tlie  tonoisc-shdi  is  mentioned  ; 
and  somewhat  later  wc  find  that  method  continuing,  and 
also  divination  by  the  lineal  figures,  manipulated  by  means 
of  the  stalks  of  a  plant*,  the  Ttarmica  Sibirica^  which 
is  still  cultivated  on  and  about  the  grave  of  Confucius,  where 
1  have  my^cLf  seen  it  growing. 
The  object  of  the  divination,  it  should  be  acknowledged, 
Objcci  of  (lie  was  not  to  discover  future  events  absolutely, 
as  if  they  could  be  known  beforehand  *  but 
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■  III,  i,  38  (chap.  S.  1).  *  Doctnnc  of  the  Mean,  chap.  nii. 

■  The  Shil  U.  h.  j8.  »  The  Shfl  V,  iv.  30.  31. 

*  See  WUIiami"  Syllabic  Dictionary  od  the  diaraclei  ^. 

*  Cannii  M cI_']tiU:liic  ,fint  }nrai;niph  oi  bii  Inttodticiiotii  uyt:— '  The  VI  ii 
leganlcd  by  the  Chinese  with  pcuuliu  veuentiou a*  cunuiuing  a  mine  of 
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to  ascertain  whether  certain  schemes,  and  comlitlons  of 
events  contemplated  by  the  consulter,  would  turn  out  luckily 
or  unluckily.  But  for  the  actual  practice  the  stalks  of  the 
plant  were  necessary  ;  and  1  am  almost  afraid  tu  write  that 
this  Appendix  teaches  that  they  were  produced  by  Heaven 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  fit  fur  the  purpose.  '  Heaven,' 
it  says,  in  the  73rd  paragraph  of  Section  I,  quoted  above 
on  p.  14,  '  Heaven  produced  the  spirit-like  things."  The 
things  were  the  tortoise  and  the  plant,  and  In  paragraph 
6H,  the  same  quality  of  being  shan,  or  'spirit-like,*  is 
ascribed  to  them.  Occasionally,  in  the  field  of  Chinese 
literature,  we  meet  with  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  divina- 
tion, and  the  foily  of  expectiug  any  revelation  of  the 
character  of  the  future  from  an  old  tortoise-shell  and  a 
handful  of  withered  twigs  ' ;  but  when  this  Appendix  was 
made,  the  writer  had  not  attained  to  so  much  common 
sense.     The  stalks  were  to  him  '  spirit-like,'  possessed  of 


fcirawMgei  which,  if  ii  wcie  possible  lo  Uthom  tt  ihaioM|;)ily,  would.  Id  their 
etUrnntion,  cnobk  the  tanunnte  poucwor  lo  forctcU  >11  luuirc  CTcot*.'  This 
iiiiMtalcnTcnC  dues  not  luqirtiemc  to  much  at  thai  MomiKtQ.gtnaaLLj'acctiniteufi 

sucli  poiDU,  nhuuKI  lajr  i^Uiclioiiaiir,  Part  11,  t,  |>.  loto,  on  ibe  chancier  >m): — 
*  Of  the  odd  and  even  uumbcrs.  the  k  w4  or  lino  of  Fu-liEt  an:  the  visible  signB ; 
■lid  it  l>di>u  a^iMimed  tliai  ihnc  tif^t  answer  to  tlie  thin^  lignified,  aiitl  from 
a  knuwled;;e  uf  all  the  vatiuui  cooibiiuttiuus  of  nuinlien,  a  kiKiwled);e  of  ail 
)>ouJb]c  ciccanrncc*  in  natuie  maf  be  pretiouily  kcowD.'  The  vrttolr  aiiiclr 
fxDta  whidi  1  take  ihb  iicntcncc  is  inacturatcty  wriitrn.  The  Ungaa^  of  Ibc 
Appciiiiix  on  (he  knowledge  of  the  ftttute  t;ivcn  by  the  u»e  of  (he  Yl  it  often 
iDcaatious.  luiif  n  cunory  mdcr  may  be  misled :  to  a  caicfuL  student,  howcm, 
the  meftniDg  n  plain.  The  Kcond  ^iaua|[c  of  the  bhQ.  icfcncd  to  abfioc, 
treats  cf  'the  Kinmination  of  Doubts,'  and  concludes  ihu&: — '  Whtn  the 
tonoite-sb«U  and  the  sulks  are  both  opposed  lotkcTiewsof  men,  tbcrewill 
be  good  (brtnnc  in  stilljicu,  and  actire  opcraiioni  will  br  unlucky-' 

*  A  tcmarkable  inMauce  b  given  by  Liu  At  ^of  ilie  Ming  dynasty,  la  the 
niieenth  centur)';  in  a  story  ahoDt  i^liio  Hun;*,  wtio  had  bcai  niaii^uii  oJ  Tuug- 
ling  in  the  time  of  3'''")  ^ui  wu  degraded  under  Han.  Havini;  gone  once 
to  Sic-mi  A'i-iCt,  one  of  the  tnosi  skilful  divlncn  of  the  coumry,  and  mslitn|r 
lo  know  wheibeT  tbcic  would  lie  n  btightet  fuiute  for  bim,  ^zr<ma  caid,  '  Ah  I 
is  it  ihe  wny  uf  Heaven  tu  lov«  any  (pailially)  ?  Heaven  luies  only  ihc 
viilaouv  \Nbnt  Ln1elligcnc«  is  possessed  by  spirits?  They  arc  intelligcnl 
(only)  by  their  connexion  with  men.  The  divining  stnlksnie  so  much  withctcd 
gtass  :  the  tortoiic-fthell  is  a  wilhcfcd  bone.  Tbcy  are  but  things,  and  nan  it 
more  inulligeiil  iban  ibiiig*.  Wby  not  listen  lo  yourself  instead  of  seeking  I  to 
karnj  from  tbings?'  The  whole  piece  u  in  many  uf  the  collections  of  Kft 
Win,  or  Jile^jaiH  Wjiiing. 
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a  subtle  and  invisible  virtue  that  fitted  them  for  use  in 

divining. 

Given  the  stalks  with  such  virtue,  the  proccas  of  mani- 

l-ormatlon      pulating  tlicm  so  as  to  form  the  lineal  figures 

oftheUiienl     jg  c]escribed  (Seclion  i,  chap,  o,  parr.  40-5**), 
ftguTM  tjy  the     ,  ., ,       ,        ,  ,  ,      -  . 

divinini;        but  it  Will  taki:  thc  .^tudcnt  mucli  time  and 

*'""'*■  thought  to  master  the  various  operations. 
Forty-nine  stalks  were  cinploycd,  which  were  thrice  ma- 
nipulated for  each  line,  so  that  it  took  eighteen  manipu- 
lations to  form  a  hexagram.  Thc  lines  were  determined 
by  means  of  thc  numbers  derived  from  thc  River  Map 
or  scheme.  Odd  numbers  gave  strong  or  undivided 
lines,  and  even  numbers  gave  the  weak  or  divided. 
An  important  part  was  played  in  combining  the  lines,  and 
forming  the  hexagrams  by  the  four  emblematic  symbols, 
to  which  the  numbers  9,  H,  7.  6  were  appropriated  '.  Thc 
figures  having  been  formed,  recourse  was  had  for  their 
intcrprctiition  to  thc  thwan  of  king  Wan,  and  the  em- 
blematic sentences  of  thc  duke  of  A'au.  This  was  all  thc 
part  which  numbers  played  in  the  divination  by  thc  Yl, 
helping  the  operator  to  make  up  his  lineal  figum.  An 
analogy  has  olicn  been  asserted  between  the  numbers  of 
the  Yl  and  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  certainly  wc 
might  make  ten,  and  more  than  ten,  antinomies  from  these 
Appendixes  iti  startling  agreement  with  the  ten  principia 
of  thc  rythagorcans.  But  if  Aristotle  was  correct  in  holding 
that  Pythagoras  regarded  numbers  as  entities,  and  main- 
tained that  Number  was  the  Beginning  (Principle,  apx'f)  of 
things,  thc  cause  of  their  material  existence,  and  of  their 


'  Thne  numbeni  aic  cnmrnonl]'  derived  from  the  Kivcr  Scheme,  In  the  outer 
(idct  of  vrliiuh  iltc    Ihe  curraipDiiditig  nmiks  : —  ••••••,   opjicn-ite  to  ••; 

0000000,  o{>[)i>sitc  lo  o;  •••••••«^  iippositc to*«a«;  nml  oodoooooo, 

oppoiile  to  000.     ll(-ai:c  the  tiurrbcr '>  iioMi^cd  to  ^^    '^~|  J  to  -. 

S  to  ^^  ""*  11")  0  tn  ■■"  '— -■.  Hence  nito,  in  coiinrxiDJi  witlt  thc  furt>ialian 
of  thc  ligur»  by  m  an  i  [HI  I  at  i  oil  of  \hc  Multi^,  ^  f>fconiiu  the  number  fj-nibolical 
of  (lie  k»iclivi<!e<l  line,  as  rcprttic^mint*  A'lSicn  -.  am]  6  of  thr  divided 

line,  om  icprc»eti!inj;  Khwia  ^^  ^H.  Pm  (he  Utc  cIcliiieaCiDn  of  the  mjip, 
US  ijiTcn  on  p.  15,  rcnleis  all  ihU  anccrtiiiti,  so  far  a*  Ihe  *chemt  ii  conuerncd. 
The  numbcnt  of  the  h«tnng,  however,  may  have  been  fixed,  ntiat  ha.it  been 
i\xal  iiulccd,  ai  sn  <Mi\y  period. 
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modifications  and  different  states,  then  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosopher  of  Samos  was  different  from  that  of  ihe  Yl  ', 
in  which  numbers  come  in  only  as  aids  in  divining  to 
form  the  hexagrams.  Of  course  all  divination  is  vain, 
nor  is  the  method  of  the  Yi  less  absurd  than  any  other. 
The  Chinese  themselves  have  given  it  up  in  all  circles 
above  those  of  the  professional  quacks,  and  yet  their 
scholars  continue  to  maintain  the  unfathomable  science 
and  wisdom  of  these  appended  treatises  ! 

It  is  in  this  Appendix  that  ue  first  meet  with  the 
Thewinics  names  yin  and  yang',  of  which  I  have 
spoken  briefly  on  pp.  ij,  i6.  Up  to  this  point, 
instead  of  them,  the  names  for  the  two 
elementary  forms  of  the  lines  have  been  kang  and  rjtu, 
which  [  have  translated  by  'strong  and  weak,*  and  which 
also  occur  here  ten  times.  The  following  attempt  to  ex- 
plain these  different  names  appears  in  the  fifth  Appendix, 
paragraph  4 : — 

•  Anciently  when  the  sagi-s  made  the  Yt,  it  was  wiih  iht-  design 
fhat  its  figures  should  be  in  conformity  wiih  the  principles  under- 
lying ihc  nahires  (of  men  and  things),  and  the  ordinances  appointed 
(for  them  hy  Heaven).  With  this  vi^w  ihcy  exhibited  in  ihcm  the 
way  of  lica%'tn,  calling  (the  lines)  yin  and  yang:  the  way  of 
earth,  catling  them  the  strong  (or  hard)  and  the  weak  (or  soft); 
and  the  wiiy  of  man,  undi^r  ihe  names  of  benevolence  ami  righteous- 
ness. Kach  (iti^tram)  embraced  those  three  I'owcr:^,  and  being 
repeated,  its  Tull  form  consisted  of  six  lines.' 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  make  what  Is  said  here 
intelligible,  it  cunlirnis  what  I  have  aflirmcd  of  the  signi- 
hcancc  of  the  names  yin  and  yang,  as  meaning  bright 
and  dark,  derived  from  the  properties  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Wc  may  use  for  these  adjectives  a  variety  of  others, 
such  as  active  and  inactive,  masculine  and  feminine,  hot 
and  cold,  more  or  less  analogous  to  them  ;  but  there  arise 
ihe  important  <]ucstions.^Do  we  find  yang  and  yin  not 
merely  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  what  they  are  applied 


■  See  ihe  •ocounl  of  Pjthagona  and  bU  philoaophjr  in  Lcwct'  Htllory  c£ 

rhiIo«>pby,  pp.  18-3S  (l8yi>. 

'  Sec  Section  i,  34.  ji,  ,\5  ;  Sccttoo  U,  iS,  >g.  ^o,  35. 
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to.  but  at  the  same  time  with  substantival  force,  denoting 
what  has  the  quality  whi'ch  the  name  denotes  ?  Had  the 
doctrine  of  a  primary-  matter  of  an  ethereal  nature,  now 
expanding  and  showing  itself  full  of  activity  and  power 
as  yang,  now  contracting  and  becoming  weak  and  inactive 
as  yin: — had  this  doctrine  become  matter  of  5pccuIation 
when  this  Appendix  was  written?  The  Chinese  critics 
and  commentators  for  the  most  part  assume  that  it  had. 
P.  Regis.  Dr.  Medhursl,  and  other  foreign  Chinese  scholars 
repeat  their  statements  without  question.  I  have  sought 
in  vain  for  proof  of  what  is  asserted.  It  took  more  than 
a  thousand  years  after  the  closing  of  tlic  Yi  to  fasliion  in 
the  Confucian  school  the  doctrine  of  a  primary  matter.  We 
do  not  find  it  fully  developed  till  the  era  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  and  in  cur  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries'.  To 
find  it  in  the  YI  is  the  logical,  or  rather  illogical,  error  of 
putting  'the  last  first.'  Neither  creation  nor  cosmogony 
was  before  the  mind  of  the  author  whose  work  I  am 
analysing.  His  theme  is  the  Yi, — the  ever-changing  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  experience.  There  is  nothing  but 
this  in  the  'Great  Treatise  '  to  task  our  powers;— nothing 
deeper  or  more  abstruse. 


'  As  X  (pcctmcn  of  what  the  nblcti  Hung  (cIioUk  tcacb,  I  may  give  tfae 
Kmork*  (fruiti  ibc  '  Cvlkcu-iJ  CoimiiciiU')  of  A'i  A'ila  (ut  lie  mdic  ceittury  as 
AB  llsl.  talhn  eaili«rj  un  ibe  41I1  |<niu^rnphof  ApjMzndk  V  ; — ■  In  the  YI  there 
is  the  Citcat  Kxlrenie.  Vt'hm  we  njic-ilc  of  the  yin  unci  yang,  wc  nicaii  the  sir 
(orctber)  tollrctcil  in  the  Ureal  Void.  Whcji  wc  ajicak  of  tbe  Haul  niul  Sod, 
we  memu  that  clher  cotlectcil,  aud  fuiined  into  nubslaiige.  Kciicvolcticc  and 
righlcousBCBi  have  ihric  oiigiii  In  Ihc  ^icat  void,  mc  tccn  in  Ihc  clbcT  *vh- 
HanEutccI,  and  marc  under  ihx:  influenoc  of  cnnKloni  intelligence,  [.ooking  a( 
the  one  angin  ol  all  ihiagt  we  iiienk  of  their  iintur«  1  looking  at  the  endowment* 
given  to  Ltictn,  wc  speak  of  ihe  orttmaiioni  appointed  ^for  tbcmj.  Looking  *i 
them  u  (divided  into)  heaven,  canh,  utd  taai,  ^e  spcalc  of  their  phnciptc. 
Tbe  three  arc  otic  nod  che  same.  The  ka^»  wishing  that  ^theli  bguras) 
»bou1d  be  in  coiifotiiiiEy  with  ilie  priiidplet  unUeilylni,'  tlie  Qiturci  (uf  men  utd 
things)  and  the  oidinancpt  appoiolcd  ^for  ibeiu;,  t.'s.tled  them  ^now)  ytn  and 
yang,  (notv/  the  hard  and  the  iioft,  (now)  benevolence  and  lighlcoasnest,  in 
Older  thereby  to  exhibit  the  vrayit  of  hciLven,  earth,  .-mdtucn)  it  i«Aviewo]  them 
mt  related  lagclbcr.  The  liit;ram>  oi  ibc  Vi  coniaiu  (he  (hnc  Power*;  and 
when  they  are  doubled  into  hcaagram»,  Ihrre  the  Ihice  Pi>wcn  unite  and  are 
one.  But  ibcrc  are  the  diangen  nnd  niAvemcitit  i>(  Iheir  ^tevcral)  ways,  and 
ibetcforc  there  arc  bcparjie  pUuu  for  the  yin  and  yang,  and  lecipiocal  DSrs 
ui  the  hud  and  the  »ufL' 
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As  in  the  first  Appendix,  so  in  this,  the  name  Icwei-shAn 
occurs  twice;  in  paraj^raptis  21  and  50  of  Section  i.    In  the 

TheiHwne      former  instance,  each  part  of  the  name  has 

Kwel-»hiB.  its  significance.  Kwci  denotes  the  animal 
soul  or  nature,  and  Shan,  the  intellectual  soul,  the  union 
of  which  constitutes  the  living'  rational  man.  I  have  trans- 
lated them,  it  will  be  seen,  by  *  the  anima  and  the  animus.' 
Canon  McClatchic  j^ives  for  them  'demons  and  gods;'  and 
Dr.  Medhurst  said  on  the  passage,  'The  kvvei-shdns  are 
evidently  the  expanding  and  contracting  principles  of  human 

life The  kwci-shnns  arc  brought  about  by  the  dis- 

aolution  of  the  human  frame,  and  consist  of  the  expanding 
and  ascending  sh^n,  which  rambles  about  in  space,  and 
of  the  contracted  and  shrivelled  kwci,  which  reverts  to 
earth  and  nonentity'.' 

This  is  pretty  much  the  same  view  as  my  own,  though 
I  would  not  here  use  the  phraseology  of 'expanding  and 
contracting.'  Canon  McClatchic  is  consi-itcnt  with  himself, 
and  renders  the  characters  by  '  demons  and  gods.' 

In  the  latter  passage  it  is  more  dilTicuIt  lo  determine 
the  exact  meaning.  The  writer  says,  that  '  by  the  odd 
number.i  assigned  lo  heaven  and  the  even  numbers  assigned 
to  earth,  the  changes  and  transformations  arc  eficcied,  and 
the  spirit-like  agencies  kept  in  movement;'  meaning  that 
by  means  of  the  numbers  the  spirit-like  lines  might  be 
formed  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  give  a  picture  of  all  the 
changing  phenomena,  taking  place,  as  if  by  a  spiritual 
agency,  in  nature.  Medhurst  contents  himself  on  it  with 
giving  the  explanation  of  A*0  Hs3,  that  "the  kwci-shans 
refer  to  the  contractions  and  expandings,  the  recedings  and 
approachings  of  the  productive  and  completing  powers 
of  the  even  and  odd  numbers'*.'  Canon  McClatchic  does 
not  follow  his  translation  of  the  former  passage  and  give 
here  '  demons  and  gods,'  but  we  have  'the  Demon-god  (i.e. 
Shang  Ti)-*.'  1  shall  refer  to  this  version  when  considering 
the  fifth  Appendix. 

'  IXHenitiofk  <n  tht  Ihcolosy  of  tbt  ChiocK,  pp.  i  ■  1 ,  1 1  j. 

*  Theology  of  the  Chbcae,  p.  lu, 

*  TnuulaUgti  oi  ibe  VI  King,  p.  ji  j. 
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The  single  character  shSn  occurs  more  than  twenty 
times ; — used  now  as  a  substantive,  now  as  an  adjective, 
and  again  as  a  verb.  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  translation  and  notes  for  its  various 
significance,  subjoining  in  a  note  a  list  of  the  places  where 
it  occurs  *. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  third  Appendix,  for 
the  writer  touclie^  on  many  other  tupics,  antiquarian  and 
speculative,  but  a  review  of  them  would  help  us  little  in 
the  study  of  the  k'ading  subject  of  the  Yi.  In  passing  on 
to  the  next  treatise,  I  would  only  further  say  that  the 
atyle  of  this  and  the  author's  manner  of  presenting  his 
tliouj,'hts  often  remind  the  reader  of  '  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean.'  I  am  surprised  that  'the  Great  Treatise'  has 
never  been  ascribed  to  the  author  of  that  Doctrine,  3*c- 
sze.  the  grandson  of  Confucius,  whose  death  must  have 
taken  place  between  B.C.  400  and  450. 

7.  The  fourth  Appendix,  the  seventh  'wing'  of  the  Yt, 
need  not  detain  us  long.     As  I  stated  on  p.  37,  it  is  con- 

The  fourth      fined  to  an  exposition  of  the  Text  on  the  first 

Appendix.  -,^(j  second  hexagrams,  being  an  attempt  to 
show  that  what  is  there  affirmed  of  heaven  and  earth  may 
also  be  applied  to  man.  and  that  there  is  an  essential 
agreement  between  the  qualities  ascribed  to  them,  and  the 
benevolence,  righteousness,  propriety,  and  wisdom,  which  are 
the  four  constituents  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

It  is'  said  by  -Some  of  the  critics  that  Confucius  would 
have  treated  all  the  other  hexagrams  in  a  simitar  way.  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged,  but  we  found  special  grounds 
for  denying  that  Confucius  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
composition  of  this  Appendix  ;  and,  moreover,  I  cannot 
think  of  any  other  figure  that  would  have  afforded  to  the 
author  the  same  opportunity  of  discoursing  about  man. 
The  style  and  method  are  after  the  manner  of  Hhe  Doctrine 
of  the  Mean*  quite  as  much  as  those  of  *  the  Great  Treatise;' 
Several  paragraphs,  moreover,  suggest  to  us  the  magnilo- 
quence of  Mencius.     It  is  said,  for  instance,  by  3zc-sze,  of* 

'  Seciioo  1,  J3.  3».  57.  58.  62,  64,  67,  68,  6g,  73.  7*.  «'  J  Sectwo  H,  li,  l». 
3i>  S4>  41.  45* 
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the  sage,  that '  he  is  the  equal  or  correlate  of  Heaven  *,'  and 

in  this  Appendix  we  have  the  sentiment  expanded  into  the 
following: — 

'  The  ^reat  man  ifi  he  who  is  in  hamiony  in  his  aiuibuics  with 
heaven  and  eurth ;  in  his  brightness  with  the  sun  and  moon ;  in 
his  orderly  procedure  with  the  four  seasons;  and  in  his  relation 
to  what  in  fortunate  and  what  is  calamitous  wiih  ihc  spiritual 
ag(rtu».  lie  may  precede  EJcnvcn,  ;ind  Heav<;ii  will  not  act  in 
oppusiUon  to  him ;  he  may  fyllow  Heaven,  but  will  act  only  as 
Heaven  at  ihe  time  would  do.  If  Heaven  will  not  act  in  opposition 
to  him,  how  much  )cs&  will  man  I  how  much  less  wilt  the  npiritual 
agents '  1 ' 

One  other  passage  may  receive  our  consideration : — 
'  I'he  family  that  accumulates  goodness  is  sure  to  have  super- 
abundant happiness,  and  the  family  iliat  accumulates  evU  is  sure 
to  have  superabundant  misery*.' 

The  language  makes  us  think  of  the  retribution  of  good 
and  evil  as  taking  place  in  the  family,  and  not  in  the  in- 
dividual ;  the  judgment  is  long  deferred,  but  it  is  inflicted 
at  last,  lighting,  however,  not  on  the  head  or  heads  that 
most  deserved  it.  Confucianism  never  falters  in  its  affirma- 
tion of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  that  each 
shall  have  its  appropriate  rccomptmse;  but  it  has  little 
to  say  of  the  where  and  when  and  how  that  recompense 
will  be  given.  The  old  classics  arc  silent  on  the  subject 
of  any  other  retribution  besides  what  takes  place  in  time. 
About  the  era  of  Confucius  the  view  took  definite  shape 
that,  if  tht;  issues  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  did 
not  take  cffecl  in  the  experience  of  the  individual,  they 
would  certainly  do  so  in  that  of  his  posterity.  This  is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  among  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  one  of  the  earliest  expressions,  perhaps  the  earliest 
expression,  of  it  was  in  the  sentence  under  our  notice  that 
has  been  copied  from  this  Appendix  into  almost  every  moral 
treatise  that  circulates  in  China.  A  wholesome  and  an 
important  truth  it  is,  that  'the  sins  of  parents  are  visited 

'  AnBg-jnmi;  laxi.  4. 

'  SecUoD  I,  34.    This  ii  tbe  oaly  pwA^mph  when  kwei-shia  ocean. 

*  Section  ii,  5. 
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on  their  children  ;'  but  do  the  parent*!  themselves  escape 
the  cur^e?  It  U  to  be  regretted  that  tliis  short  treatise, 
the  only  '  wing '  of  the  YT  professing  to  set  forth  its  teach- 
ings concerning  man  as  man,  does  not  attempt  any  definite 
reply  to  this  question.  I  leave  it.  merely  observing  that 
it  has  always  struck  me  as  the  result  of  an  after-thought, 
and  a  wish  to  give  to  man.  as  the  last  of  'the  Three  Powers,' 
a  suitable  place  in  connexion  witli  the  Yi.  The  doctrine 
of  'the  Thiee  Powers'  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  Con- 
fucianism as  that  of  'the  Great  Extreme."  The  treatise 
contains  several  paragraphs  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
it  adds  nothing  to  our  understanding  of  the  Text,  or  evea 
of  the  object  of  the  appended  treatises,  when  we  try  to 
look  at  them  as  a  whole. 

H.  It  is  very  different  with  the  fifth  of  the  Appendixes, 
The  fifth       which    is    made    up    of    'Remarks    on   the 

Ai>|KiidiK.  Trigrams.'  It  is  shorter  than  the  fourth, 
consisting  of  only  2a  paragraphs,  in  some  of  which  the 
author  rises  to  a  height  of  thought  reached  nowhere  else 
in  these  treatises,  while  several  ui"  the  others  arc  so  silly 
and  trivial,  that  it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  believe 
that  they  arc  the  production  of  the  same  man.  We  find  in 
it  the  earlier  and  later  arrangement  of  the  trigrams, — the 
former,  that  of  FO-hsi,  and  the  latter,  that  of  king  Wan ;  their 
names  and  attributes  ;  the  work  of  God  in  nature,  described 
as  a  progress  through  the  trigrams;  and  finally  a  distinctive, 
but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  list  of  the  natural  objects, 
symboHscd  by  them. 

It    commences    with    the    enigmatic   declaration    that 

'Anciently,  when  the  sages  made  the  Yl,'  (that  is.  the  lineal 

Tint  figures,    and   the    system    of    divination    by 

ptmgraph.  them),  *  in  order  to  give  mysterious  assistance 
to  the  spiritual  Intelligences,  they  produced  (the  rules  for 
the  use  of)  the  divining  plant.'  Perhaps  this  means  no 
more  than  that  the  lineal  figures  were  made  to 'hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,'  so  that  men  by  the  study  of  them 
would  understand  more  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual  opera- 
tions, to  which  the  phenomena  around  them  were  owing, 
than  they  could  othcru'ise  do. 
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The  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Fi!i-hst  trigrams,  and 
passes  from  them  to  those  of  king  W5n  in  paragraph  8. 
That  and  the  following  two  arc  very  remarkable  ;  but 
before  saying  anything  of  them,  I  will  go  on  to  the  14th, 
which  in  the  only  passage  that  afTurds  any  ground  for 
saying  that  there  is  a  mythology  in  the  Yl.     It  says  :— 

'  A'Aien  is  (the  symliol  of)  hcavrn,  and  hence  is  hlylcd  father. 

Khirin  is  (the  sjinbol  of)  canh.  and  hrnce  i» 
"'"iSvl?'**    "J'^''  mother.     A'»n  (shows)  the  first  appHcation 

[of  khvrUn  to  '(Aicn),  resulling  in  getting  (the 
first  of)  its  male  (or  undivided  lines),  and  honcc  we  call  it  the 
oldest  son.  Sun  (shows)  a  first  application  (of  iAien  to  khw^n), 
resulting  in  getting  (the  Qrst  of)  its  ru-inak  (ur  divided  lines),  and 
hence  we  call  it  ihc  oldi-Hl  daughter.  Khfm  (shows)  -a  si-cond 
apiilicalion  (of  khwiln  10  it/nen.  and  Lt  a  sfcond  (of  ^Aien 
to  khw^n),  resulting  in  the  second  son  and  second  daughter.  In 
A'in  and  Tui  we  have  a  third  application  (of  khwJia  to  X-Aien 
and  of  ifAicn  to  khwiin),  resulting  in  the  youngest  son  and 
youngest  daughter.' 

From  this  language  has  come  the  fable  of  a  marriage 
between  AV/ien  and  Khwin,  from  which  resulted  the  six 
other  trtgrams,  considered  as  their  three  son.s  and  three 
daughters:  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  some  men 
of  active  and  ill-rcgulatcd  imaginations  should  see  Noah 
and  his  wife  in  those  two  pritiiary  trtgrams.  and  in  the 
others  their  three  sons  and  the  three  sons'  wives-  Have 
we  not  in  both  cases  an  ogdoad  ?  But  I  have  looked  in 
the  paragraph  in  vain  for  the  notion  of  a  marriage-union 
between  heaven  and  earth- 
It  does  not  treat  of  the  genesis  of  the  other  six  trigratns  by 
the  union  of  the  two,  but  is  a  rude  attempt  to  explain  their 
forms  when  they  were  once  existing'.  According  to  the 
idea  of  changes,  /T^ien  and  KhwSn  are  continually  vary- 
ing their  forms  by  their  interaction-  As  here  represented,  the 


'  TItU  view  Kcrai  10  be  in  uconlnooe  t>  it!i  th«l  nf  Wfi  A*4ia£  'of  the  Viion 
d^atty).  U  given  In  ihc  *  Co)ieci«^  ComnfuK '  of  ihr  Khanc-bil  cdilioD.  The 
ccliloig  cxprcM  th«!it  appnnal  of  it  in  ptcXerencc  tu  the  interpret  a  (ton  uf  A'li 
IIsS,  wliu  uniiciktuud  the  whole  tu  refer  to  the  Tuitn.-itiuD  of  Ibe  lineal  lif^n;*, 
tbc  '  tppliLaliuu  '  Ijeii:^  '  tbc  maaii>uUlinn  ol  tbc  >Ulk>  tc  liad  llic  proper  Uac.' 
[I6]  E 
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other  trigrams  arc  not  *  produced' '  by  a  marriage -union,  but 
from  the  application,  literally  the  seeking,  of  one  of  them — 
of  Khwan  as  much  as  of  A'Aien — addressed  to  the  other*. 

This  way  of  speaking  of  the  trfgrams.  moreover,  as  father 
and  mother,  sons  am!  daughters,  is  not  so  old  as  Ffl-lisi ; 
nor  have  we  any  real  proof  that  it  originated  with  Wng' 
WSn.  It  is  not  of  *  the  hifjhcst  antiquity.'  Tt  arose  some 
time  in  '  middle  antiquity.'  and  wns  Icnown  in  the  era  of  the 
Appendixes;  but  it  had  not  prevailed  then  nor  has  it  prevailed 
since,  to  discredit  and  supersede  the  older  nnmenclattirc. 
We  are  startled  when  we  come  on  it  in  the  place  which 
it  occupies.  And  there  it  stands  alone.  It  is  not  entitled 
to  more  attention  than  the  two  paragraphs  that  precede 
it,  or  the  eight  that  follow  it.  none  of  which  were  thought 
by  P.  Regis  worthy  to  be  translated.  T  have  just  said  that 
it  stands  *  alone.'  Its  existence,  however,  seems  to  me  to 
be  supposed  in  the  fourth  chapter,  paragraphs  2^-30,  of 
the  third  Appendix.  Section  ii :  but  there  only  the  trigrams 
of 'the  Hix  children 'are  mentioned,  gjd  nothing  is  said  of 
•the  parents.'  A' .in,  khSn,  and  ki 
being  yang,  and  sun,  H.  and  tui 
is  said  about  them  is  trifling  and  faj 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  myt( 
which  I  am  myself  unable  to  discovi 
attention  to  paragraphs  8-10,  whcrc^he  author  speaks  of 
the  work  of  God  in  nature  in  all  the  year  as  a  progress 
through  the  trigrams,  and  as  being  effected 
The  description  assumes  the 

ihmuHhout     peculiar  arrangement  of  the  trigrams,  ascribed 

to  king  Wan,  and   which  T  have   exhibited 

above,  on  page  33  *.   Father  Regis  adopts  the  general  view 


arc  referred  to  as 
being  yin.    WTiat 
:iful. 

)lc^y  of  the  Yi,  of 
a  trace,  I  now  call 


OiwntlDii  of     1       ...     c    .  .^ 
Codlnn.tnre    l>y  HiS  Spint. 


'  Dot  \he  Chinese  term  Shane  >tp ,  often  rctnl«*d  '  proilooc<1.'  lOBft  not  be 
presied ,  so  >«  to  deiermiBc  the  nidhod  of  prtx^vcttoo.  or  the  way  tn  wUdi  cme 
thine  come«  from  nnoihor. 

'  Tbr  ■ij^ificajiu  of  t)i«  mytholofjicnl  paragraph  It  allogetheT  lott  In  Cmon 
McCl  Hi  chit's  versioLi : — 'A'iirn  is  !{Mvcn,  anil  hence  he  H  called  Father: 
Khwin  is  Knnh,  and  hcncr  she  h  cfllW  Mother:  A^n  U the  fint  nale,  uiil 
hcBce  he  is  called  ihe  etdeit  son,'  &c.  Sec 

*  The  reader  will  iin<!crsMDd  the  difference  in  the  two  arruieeiiieiiU  better  bf 
«  leferencc  to  the  circnlor  r«prcieiitatioiit  of  ihcm  on  Pbte  III. 
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of  Chinese  critics  that  W3n  purposely  altered  the  earlier  and 
established  arrangement,  as  a  symbol  of  the  disorganisation 
and  disorder  into  which  the  kingdom  had  fallen  *.  But  it 
is  hard  to  say  why  a  man  did  something  more  than  3000 
years  ago,  when  he  has  not  himself  said  anything  about 
it.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  Appendix,  the  author 
thought  that  king  Wnn  altered  the  existing  order  and 
position  of  the  trigrams  with  regard  to  the  cardinal  points. 
simply  for  the  occasion, — that  he  might  set  forth  vividly  his 
ideas  about  the  springing,  growth,  and  maturity  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  from  the  labours  of  spring  to  the 
cessation  from  toil  in  winter.  The  marvel  is  That  in  doing 
this  he  brings  Gad  upon  the  scene,  and  makes  Him  in  the 
various  processes  of  nature  the  '  all  and  in  all.' 
The  8ih  paragraph  says ; — 

'God  comes  forth  in  A'&n  (to  his  producing  work);  He  brings 
{llh  processes)  into  full  and  equal  action  in  Sun;  they  are  mani- 
fesied  to  one  ancuhttiu  Lt ;  the  greaiest  service  is  done  for  Him  in 
KhuSn;  lie  ri.-a^wu  Tui;  He  sirugfftes  in  A'Aien;  He  is 
comfortrd  and  (^^^^^icst  iti  Khfln;  and  he  completes  (the 
work  uf)  llic  v( 

God  is  here"  named  Ti,  for  vh'ch  P.  Regis  gives  the 
Latin  '  Supremus  Imperator,'  and  Canon  McClatchle,  after 
him,  'the  Supreme  Emperor.'  I  contend  that  'God '  is  really 
the  correct  translation  in  English  of  Ti ;  but  to  render  it 
here  by  'Emperor'  would  not  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
paragraph,  A'O  Hsi  says  that  'by  Ti  is  intended  the  Lord 
and  Governor  of  heaven  ; '  and  Khung  Ving-t5,  about  five 
centuries  earlier  than  A'fl,  quotes  Wang  Fl,  who  died  A.  D. 


'  E.  £.  I,  33.  94: — 'ObMrrant  «iliim  pbilocopbi  (\^^-  ■.■•  Sinicae  pl)ilo»o|ibiM 
Sinn  It)  princlpcm  Win-wnng  tintiqiiani  octo  sjuibo'lomm.  noHc  alUt  liEnrmr 
oniiits  pendent,  otdinem  invcttitte  ;  ijno  IpM  unperli  laii  tcntporibD*  (obvetan 
f^aphice  cKpHmi  patent,  mutatit  e  nalnrali  loco,  ([uccn  ^nuu  dodnftt,  lU 
qtutuur  fignris,  qiuc  rcrum  nalnralium  pugnis  ftc  dtMocuhtioatbu*,  qtui  pu»- 
tcrior  hbcntii  anni  p*n  BRcirc;  toUl.  vtint  in  oniccMmm,  repncscnundif 
idonme  TiHcbantnr  ;  r.  g.  si  &ymha1tim  — —  -^  I.t,  isalSi  snppoiutor  tocfl 
symboU  "^  ^~  Khin,  aquae,  umusquc  cleneDli  iaondlnatio  principi  vita 
est  nuD  minuf  apta  ad  lignificaatlai  niiuu  tt  didea  relpitbUcM  male  atdlBautc, 
qnara  natuialn  ab  blea>e  ant  immineale  aut  faevientt  rcnm  gmetuujim  cor- 
nptionn.'     See  alto  pp.  67,  6S. 
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249,  to  the  effect  that  'TI  is  tlie  lord  who  produces  (allj 
things,  the  author  of  prosperity  and  increase' 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  translation  in  the  body  of 
the  volume  for  the  9th  paragraph,  Avhich  is  too  long  to  be 
introduced  here.  As  the  Hth  speaks  directly  of  God,  the 
9th.  we  are  told,  'speaks  of  all  things  following  Him,  from 
spring  to  winter  from  the  east  to  the  north,  in  His  progress 
throughout  the  year.'  In  words  strikingly  like  those  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  when  writing  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Wan 
Khung-WtiQ  (of  the  Khang-hsJ  period)  and  hfs  son,  in  their 
admirable  work  called,  *  A  New  Digest  of  Collected  ICxpla- 
nations  of  the  VE  King,'  say  : — '  God  (Himself)  cannot  be 
seen  ;  we  sec  Him  in  the  things  (which  He  produces).'  The 
first  time  I  read  these  paragraphs  %vith  some  underyCanding, 
I  thought  of  Thomson's  Hymn  on  the  Seasons,  and  I  have 
thought  of  it  in  connexion  with  them  a  hundred  times  since 
Our  English  poet  wrote : — 

*  Tlicsf,  as  they  chai>ce,  Aimiphtv  Faiher.  these 
Are  but  ihc  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
la  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  'I'liy  icndcniess  and  love. 
Tlwin  comes  Tliy  glory  in  ihe  summer  munlhs, 
Wilh  light  and  heat  refulgcnr.     Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  [icrfoction  through  the  SM-cIling  year. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  uncontined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winlcr  awful  Thou  I ' 

Prudish  readers  have  found  fault  with  some  of  Thomson's 
expressions,as  if  they  savoured  of  pantheism.  The  language 
of  the  Chinese  writer  is  not  open  to  the  same  captious 
objection.  Without  poetic  ornament,  or  swelling  phrase 
of  any  kind,  he  gives  emphatic  testimony  to  God  as  re- 
newing the  face  of  the  earth  in  spring,  and  not  resting  till 
He  has  crowned  the  year  with  His  goodness. 

And  there  is  in  the  passage  another  thing  equally 
wonderful.  The  10th  paragraph  commences: — 'When  we 
speak  of  Spirit,  wc  mean  the  subtle  presence  (and  operation 
of  God)  with  all  things;'  and  the  writer  guts  on  to  illustrate 
this  sentiment  from  the  action  and  influences  symbolised 
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by  the  six  'children,'  or  minor  trigrams, — water  and  fire, 
thunder  and  wind,  mountains  and  collectl'ms  of  water.  JCH 
Hsi  says,  that  there  is  that  in  the  paragraph  which  he  does 
not  understand.  Some  Chinese  scholars,  however,  have 
not  been  far  from  descrying  the  light  that  is  in  it.  Let 
Liang  Yin.  of  ovir  fourteenth  century,  be  adduced  a.s  an 
example  of  them.  He  says: — 'The  spirit  here  simply 
means  God.  God  is  the  personality  (Uteralty,  the  body 
or  substantiality)  of  the  Spirit ;  the  Spirit  is  God  in  opera- 
tion. He  who  is  lord  over  and  rules  all  things  is  God  ; 
the  subtle  presence  and  operation  of  God  with  all  things 
is  by  His  Spirit.'  The  languat;c  is  in  fine  accord  with  the 
definition  of  shSn  or  spirit,  given  in  the  3rd  Appcmllx. 
Section  i,  32. 

I  wish  that  thcTreatiseon  thcTrigrarashad  ended  with  the 
10th  paragraph.  The  writer  had  gradually  risen  to  a  noble 
Concluding  clevatlon  of  thought  from  which  he  plunges 
paiagraph*.  juto  a  slough  of  nonsensical  remarks  which 
it  would  be  diflicult  elsewhere  to  parallel.  I  have  referred 
on  p.  31  to  the  judgment  of  P.  Regis  about  them.  He  could 
not  receive  them  as*  from  Confucius,  and  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  translate  them,  and  transfer  them  to  hia  own  pages. 
My  plan  required  me  to  translate  everything  published  in 
China  as  a  part  of  the  Yi  King ;  but  I  have  given  my  rea- 
sons for  doubting  whether  any  portion  of  these  Apix;ndixes 
be  really  from  Confucius.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
better  justify  the  supercilious  disregard  with  which  the 
classical  literature  of  China  is  frequently  treated  than  to 
insist  on  the  concluding  portion  of  this  treatise  as  being 
from  the  pencil  of  its  greatest  sage.  1  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  14th  paragraph,  because  of  its  mythological 
semblance ;  but  among  the  eight  paragraphs  that  follow  it, 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  award  the  palm  for  silliness.  They 
arc  descriptive  of  the  eight  trigrams,  and  each  one  cnu- 
mcrates  a  dozen  or  more  objects  of  which  its  subject  is 
symbolical.  The  writer  must  have  been  fond  of  and  familiar 
with  horses.  ATAien-thcsymboIpropcrly  of  heaven, suggests 
to  him  the  idea  of  a  good  horse ;  an  old  horse ;  a  lean  horse; 
and  a  piebald.    Kin,  the  symbol  of  thunder,  suggests  the 
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idea  of  a  good  neigher ;  of  the  horse  with  white  hind-legs  ; 
of  the  prancing  horse ;  and  of  one  with  a  white  star  in  his 
forehead.  KhSn,  the  symbol  of  water,  suggests  the  idea 
of  the  horse  with  an  elegant  spine ;  of  one  with  a  high 
spirit ;  of  one  with  a  drooping  head  ;  and  of  one  with  a 
shambling  step.  The  reader  will  think  he  has  had  enough 
of  these  symbolisings  of  the  trigrams.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  earlier  portions  and  this  concluding  portion  of 
the  treatise  were  by  the  same  author.  If  there  were  any 
evidence  that  paragraphs  R  to  lo  were  by  Confucius,  X 
should  say  thai  they  were  worthy,  even  more  than  worthy, 
of  him;  what  follows  is  mere  drivel.  Horace's  picture 
faintly  pourtrays  the  inconsimency  between  the  parts ; — 

'Dcsinit  in  pisccni  mulier  fonnosa  supeme.' 

In  reviewing  the  second  of  these  Appendixes,  I  was  led 
to  speak  of  the  original  significance  of  the  trigrams,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  some  Chinese  who  pretend  that 
they  can  find  in  them  the  physical  truths  discovered  by  the 
researches  of  western  science.  May  1  not  say  now,  after 
viewing  the  phase  of  them  presented  in  these  paragraphs, 
that  they  were  devised  simply  as  aids  to  divination,  and 
partook  of  the  unreasonableness  and  uncertainty  belonging 
to  that? 

9.  The  sixth  Appendix  is  the  Treatise  on  the  Sequence 

of  the  Hexagrams,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  more 

The  sixth      than  once.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 

Append!.,  jt  at  length.  King  WAn,  it  has  been  seen, 
gave  a  name  to  each  hexagram,  expressive  of  the  idea — 
some  moral,  social,  or  political  truth — whicli  he  wished 
to  set  forth  by  means  of  it ;  and  this  name  enters  very 
closely  into  its  interpretation.  The  author  of  this  treatise 
endeavours  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  also 
the  sequence  of  the  figures,  or  how  ii  is  that  the  ide.i  of 
the  one  leads  on  to  that  of  the  next.  Yet  the  reader  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  64  a  chain  'of  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out.'  The  connexion  between  any  two  is 
generally  siifljcicntly  close;  but  on  the  whole  the  essays, 
which  I  have  said  they  form,  resemble  'a  heap  of  orient 
pearls  at  random  strung.'     The  changeablcness  of  human 
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alTairs  is  a  topic  never  long  absent  from  the  writer's  mind. 
He  is  firmly  persuaded  that  '  the  fashion  of  the  world 
paaseth  away.'  Union  is  sure  to  give  place  to  separation, 
and  by  and  by  that  sc]>aration  wil!  issue  in  rc-union. 

There  is  nothing   in  the   treatise  to  suggest   anything 
about  its  authorship ;    and  as  the  reader  will  sec  from  the 
notes,  we  are  perplexed  occasionally  by  meanings  given 
to  the  names  that  differ  fmm  the  meaninj^  in  the  Text, 
lo.  The  last  and  least  Appendix  is  the  seventh,  called 
Tiie»e»enih    3*  Kw4  JCwzti,  Or  '  Tficatisc  on  the  Lineal 
AppendU.      Figures  taken  promiscuously," — not  with  re- 
gard to  any  sequence,  but  as  they  approximate,  or  are 
opposed,  to  one  another  in  meaning.     It  is  in  rhyme, more- 
over, and  this,  as  much  as  the  meaning,  determined,  no 
doubt,  the  grouping  of  the  hexagrams.     The  .student  will 
learn  nothing  of  value  from  it ;    it  is  more  a  '  jeu  d'esprit ' 
than  an>lhiag  else. 
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TEXT.     SECTION  I. 
I.     The  Khies   Hexagram. 


Explanation  of  the  cnlirc  figure  by  king  WiSn. 
A'^ien  (represents)  what  is  great  and  originating, 
[jenetracing,  advantageous,  correct  and  firm. 

Explanation  of  the  separate  lines  by  ihe  duke  of  A3u. 

1.  In  the  first  (or  lowest)  line,  undivided,  (we  see 
its  subject  as)  the  dragon  lying  hid  (in  the  deep). 
It  is  not  the  time  for  active  doing. 

2.  In  the  second  line,  undivided,  (we  see  its  sub- 
ject as)  the  dragon  appearing  in  the  field.  It  will 
be  advantageous  to  meet  with  the  great  man. 

3.  In  thfe  third  line,  undivided,  (we  see  its  subject 
as)  the  superior  man  active  and  vigilant  all  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  still  careful  and  apprehensive. 
(The  position  Is)  dangerous,  but  there  will  be  no 
mistake. 

4.  In  the  fourth  line,  undivided,  (we  see  its  sub> 
ject  as  the  dragon  looking)  as  if  he  were  leaping  up, 
but  still  in  the  deep.     There  will  be  no  mistake. 

5.  In  the  fifth  line,  undivided,  (we  sec  its  subject 
as)  the  dragon  on  the  wing  in  the  sky.  It  will  be 
advantageous  to  meet  with  the  great  man. 
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6.  In  the  sixth  (or  topmost)  line,  undivided,  (we 

see  its  subject  as)  the  dragon  exceeding  the  proper 
limits.     There  will  he  occasion  for  repentance. 

7.  (The  lines  of  this  hexagram  arc  all  strong  and 
undivided,  as  appears  from)  the  use  of  the  number 
nine.  If  the  host  of  dragons  (thus)  appearing  were 
10  divest  themselves  of  their  heads,  there  would  be 
good  fortune. 


The  Text  onder  each  hexagram  consists  of  one  paragraph  by 
king  W3j],  eiplaining  the  ligure  as  a  whole,  and  of  six  (in  the 
case  oF  lifxagrams  i  and  2.  of  S'-vi-n)  paraRiaphs  by  ihc  duke  of 
K&u,  explaining  tlie  individna]  lines.  The  explanatory  noiiccs 
introduced  above  to  this  effect  will  not  be  re[)ealed.  A  double 
space  wdl  !k.'  iiaed  lo  mark  off  the  jiortion  of  king  W^n  from  that 
of  his  son. 

Kach  ticxagram  consiiiis  of  mo  of  ihc  trigrams  of  FQ-bst,  the 
lower  being  called  '  the  inner,'  and  the  one  above  '  the  outer.*  The 
lines,  h<iwevcr,  arc  numbered  from  one  to  six,  commencing  with 
the  lowest.  To  denote  the  number  of  it  and  of  Uic  sixUi  line,  tlic 
teiTns  for  'commencing' and  '  topmost '  are  used.  The  inter- 
mediate lines  are  8impiy  'second,'  'third,*  Ac.  As  the  tines  must 
be  either  whole  or  divided,  technically  called  strong  and  weak, 
yaiig  and  yin,  this  distinction  is  indicated  by  the  application  to 
them  of  the  numbers  nine  and  six.  All  whole  lines  are  nine,  all 
divided  linei,  six. 

Two  explanaUotis  have  been  proposed  of  this  application  of 
ihe&e  numbers.  The  A'/ncn  Irigram,  it  is  t^aid,  contains  3  strokes 
(  1.  and  the  Kbwin  6  (=  =).     But  the  yang  contains 

the  >in  in  itself,  and  its  representative  number  will  be  3  +  6=9, 
while  the  yin,  not  containing  the  yang,  \rill  only  have  its  own 
number  or  6.  Thiu  explanation,  entirely  arbitrary,  is  now  deservedly 
.ihandoncd.  The  other  ia  based  on  the  use  of  the  *lbur  Hsiang,' 
or  emblematic  figures  (r  the  great  or  old  yang,  ZT- — : 

the  young  yang,  ^  ^  the  old  yin,  and  ^  —  tlw  young 
yin).  To  lliesc  arc  assigned  (by  «hat  process  is  unimponant  for 
our  present  purpose)  the  numbers  9,  8.  7,  6.  They  were  '  the  old 
yang,'  represented  by  9,  and  'the  old  yin,'  represented  by  6,  (hat, 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  KLilks  to  form  new  diagrams,  determined 
the  changes  of  figure;  and  so  9  and  6  came  to  be  used  as  the 
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H.     The  KuwAn  Hexac.ram. 


KhwHn  (represents)  what  is  great  and  originating, 
penetrating,  advantageous,  correct  and  having  the 
firmness  of  a  mare.     When  the  superior  man  (here 

names  ofa  yang  line  anti  a  yin  line  respecuvely.  This  eitplana- 
tion  is  now  universatt)*  acquiesced  in.  The  nomenclature  cf  first 
nine,  nine  two,  Stc.,  or  first  %ix,  six  two,  &c.,  however,  is  merely  a. 
jargon  ;  and  I  have  preferred  lo  use,  Instead  of  il.  in  the  transUUon, 
in  order  lo  desait>e  ilie  lines,  the  nauics  '  undivided '  and  '  divided.' 

L  Docs  king  Wan  ascribe  four  attributes  here  to  A'Aien,  or 
only  two  ?  According  to  Appendix  IV,  always  by  Chinese  writers 
assigned  to  Confucius,  he  assigns  fuur.  corresponding  to  the  princi- 
ples of  benevolence,  rigliteuusncss,  propriety,  and  knowledge  in 
man's  nature.  iCfl  Hs!  held  that  he  assigned  only  two,  and  thai 
we  should  translate,  'gready  jicnetratiiig,*  and  '  requires  to  be  correct 
and  firm,"  two  responses  in  divination.  Up  and  down  throughout 
the  Text  of  the  64  hexagrams,  wc  often  lind  the  characters  thus 
coupled  together.  Both  interpretations  are  possible.  I  have 
followed  what  is  accepted  as  the  view  of  Confucius.  It  would  take 
pages  to  give  a  liihe  of  what  has  hccn  written  in  justiHc.ition  of  it, 
and  to  reconcile  It  wllh  the  other. 

'  The  dragon '  is  tlie  symbol  employed  by  the  duke  of  JC&u 
to  represent  'the  supetior  man'  and  especially  'the  i^reat  man,' 
exhibilintj  the  virtues  or  attributes  f  haracieristic  of  heaven.  The 
creature's  proper  home  is  in  the  water,  but  it  can  disport  itself  on 
the  lattd.  and  also  fly  and  soar  aloft.  It  has  been  from  the  earliest 
time  the  emblem  with  the  Chinese  of  the  highest  dignity  and  wis- 
<lom,  of  sovereignty  and  sagehond.  the  combination  of  which  con- 
stitutes '  the  great  man.'  One  emblem  runs  through  the  lines  of 
many  of  the  hexagramH  as  here. 

But  the  dragon  appears  in  the  sixth  line  as  going  beyond  the 
proper  limits.  The  ruling<sage  has  gone  through  all  the  sphere 
in  which  he  is  called  on  to  display  his  attributes  j  it  is  time  for 
him  to  relax,  "nw  line  should  not  be  always  pulled  tight;  the 
bow  should  not  be  always  kept  drawn.      The  unchauging  uk 
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intended)  has  to  make  any  movement,  if  he  take  the 
initiative,  he  wili  go  astray  ;  if  he  follow,  he  will  find 
his  (proper)  lord.  The  advantageousiiess  will  bt; 
seen  in  his  getting  friends  in  the  south-west,  and 
losing  friends  in  the  north-east.  If  he  rest  in  cor- 
rectness and  firmness,  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

1.  In  die  first  line,  divided,  (wc  see  its  subject) 
treading  on  hoarfrost.  The  strong  ice  will  come 
(by  and  by). 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  (shows  the  attribute 
of)  being  straight,  square,  and  great.  (Its  opera- 
tion), without  repeated  efforts,  will  be  in  every 
respect  advantageous. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  (shows  its  subject) 
keeping  his  excellence  under  restraint,  but  firmly 
maintaining  it.  If  he  should  have  occasion  to  en- 
gage in  the  kings  service,  though  he  will  not  claim 
the  success  (for  himself),  he  will  bring  affairs  to  a 
good  issue. 

4.  The  fourdi  line,  divided,  (shows  the  symbol 
of)  a  sack  tied  up.  There  will  be  no  ground  for 
blame  or  for  praise. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  (shows)  the  yellow 
lower  garmenL     There  will  be  great  good  fortune. 


of  force  will  give  (Kxasion  for  rrpcntanct.     The  moral  meaning 
found  in  iltc  line  is  that  '  ihe  high  iha.\l  be  abased.' 

The  mePining  given  10  the  ^upeinumerary  paragraph  is  the  oppo^te 
of  that  or  para>;Ta]ili  6.  The  *  host  of  dragons  without  their  heads ' 
would  givu  us  tho  ncxihexajjram.or  KhwSii,  nude  up  of  six  divi 
ticcii.  Force  woiilil  have  given  place  <o  subtnisiuon,  and  haughtines 
10  humility;  and  ihe  resuti  would  be  good  fortune.  Such  at  least 
K  the  interprets  lion  of  die  paragraph  given  in  a.  narradve  of  the 
3o-A'»an  under  u-c.  513.  For  funhcr  explaiulion  of  the  duke  of 
Alu's  meaning,  mx-  Appendixes  II  and  IV. 
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6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  (shows)  dragons  fight- 
ing in  the  wild.     Their  blood  is  purple  and  yellow. 

7.  (The  lines  of  this  hexagrani  are  all  weak  and 
divided,  as  appears  from)  the  use  of  the  number 
six.  If  those  (who  are  thus  re[)resented)  be  per- 
petually correct  and  firm,  advantage  will  arise. 


II.  Th«  sam«  auribuies  are  here  ascribed  to  Khw&n.  as  in  the 
former  hexagram  to  A'Aicn ;— bm  with  a  difference.  The  figure. 
made  up  of  six  divided  lines,  expresses  the  ide.il  of  sulKirdtniilion 
and  docility.  The  superior  man,  represented  by  it.  must  not  take 
the  initiutivL-;  and  hy  f'ullo^iiig  he  will  find  hi^  lord, — the  subject, 
that  is  of  A'Ait-n.  Anain.  (he  correctness  and  firmness  i«  dcfir»ed  to 
be  thai  of  *  a  mare,'  '  docile  ami  slrong,"  but  a  creature  for  the 
service  of  man.  That  it  is  not  iht-  sex  of  the  animal  which  the 
writer  has  chiefly  in  mind  is  piaiii  from  the  immediate  mention 
of  the  superior  man,  and  his  Inrd. 

That  superior  man  mil  seek  to  bring  his  friends  along  with  him- 
self to  serve  his  niler.  But  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
tristrams  by  king  WSn.  the  plate  of  Khwan  is  in  the  soulh-we«lt 
while  the  opposite  quarter  is  occupied  hy  ihe  yang  trigram  KSn, 
as  in  Figure  3,  Plate  111.  .\U  lliai  tlii.>i  portion  of  the  Thwan  says 
is  an  instruction  to  the  subject  of  the  hexagram  to  seek  for  others 
of  [he  same  principles  and  tendencies  with  himself  to  serve  their 
common  lord.    But  in  quietness  and  firmness  will  be  his  strength. 

The  symbolism  of  the  lines  is  various.  Paragraph  a  presents  to 
us  the  earth  ili^elf,  .trcording  to  the  Chinese  conception  of  it,  as  a 
great  cube.  To  keep  his  excellence  under  restraint,  as  in  para- 
graph 3,  is  the  part  of  a  minister  or  officer,  seeking  not  his  own 
glory,  but  tlwt  of  his  ruler.  Paragraph  4  sbowg  its  subject  exer- 
cising a  still  greater  restraint  on  himself  than  in  paragraph  3. 
There  is  an  inteq>reiaiion  of  the  Bymbolij'm  of  paragraph  5  in 
a  narrative  of  the  ^o  ATwan,  under  the  1 2th  year  of  duke  KHo, 
B-C- 530.  'Yellow'  is  one  of  the  five  'correct'  colours,  and  (he 
colour  of  the  eanh.  '  The  lower  garment '  is  a  s)-mbol  of  humility. 
The  &fth  tine  is  the  seat  of  honour.  If  its  occuixint  possess  the 
qualities  indicated,  he  will  be  greatly  fortunate. 

Sec  the  note  on  the  sixth  line  of  hexagram  1.  What  is  there 
said  to  be  'beyond  (he  proper  limits'  lakes  place  here '  in  the  wild.* 
The  humble  subject    of  the   divided  line  is  transformed    into  a 
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The  ^un  Hexagram. 


A'un  (indicates  that  in  the  case  which  it  pre- 
supposes) there  will  be  great  progress  and  success, 
and  the  advantage  will  come  from  being  correct  and 
firm.  (But)  any  movement  in  advance  should  not 
be  (lightly)  undertaken.  There  will  be  advantage 
in  appointing  feudal  princes. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  the  difficulty 
(its  subject  has)  in  advancing.  It  will  be  advanta- 
geous for  him  to  abide  correct  and  firm;  advan- 
tageous (also)  to  be  made  a  feudal  ruler. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  (its  subject) 
distressed  and  obliged  to  return;  (even)  the  horses 
of  her  chari(H  (also)  seem  to  be  retreating.  (But) 
not  by  a  spoiler  (is  she  assailed),  but  by  one  who 
seeks  her  to  be  his  wife.  The  young  lady  maintains 
her  firm  corrtKitness,  and  declines  a  union.  After 
ten  years  she  will  be  united,  and  have  children. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  one  following 
the  deer  without  (the  guidance  of)  the  forester,  and 
only  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  The 
superior  man,  acquainted  with  the  secret  risks, 
thinks  it  better  to  give  up  the  chase.  If  he  went 
forward,  he  would  regret  it. 

dragnn,  and  fi^hls  with  ihe  true  dngon,  ihc  subject  of  ihe  undivided 
liner.  They  light  nnd  bleed,  and  ilieir  blood  is  of  ifae  colour  proper  to 
heaven  or  the  sky,  and  the  colour  proper  lo  ihe  earth.  Paragraph  7 
supposes  th.ii  the  hexagram  Khw^n  should  become  changed  imo 
ilTiien  j — the  result  of  which  would  be  good. 
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4.  The  fourth  line,  dividetl,  shows  (lis  subject 
as  a  lady),  the  horses  of  whose  chariot  appear  in 
retreat.  She  seeks,  however,  (the  help  of)  him  who 
seeks  her  to  be  his  wife.  Advance  will  be  fortu- 
nate ;  all  will  turn  out  advantageously, 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  (Its  subject's)  dispensing  the  rich 
favours  that  might  be  expected  from  him.  With  firm- 
ness and  correctness  there  will  be  yood  fortune  in 
small  things;  (even)  with  them  in  ^reat  things  Uiere 
will  be  evil. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  (its  subject) 
with  the  horses  of  his  chariot  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
weeping  tears  of  blood  in  streams. 

III.  The  character  called  JTan  is  piciorial,  and  was  intended 
to  shoMT  us  how  a  plant  stnigglci  vilh  difTicullj  oul  of  the  earth, 
ri&ing  gradimDy  above  ihe  surface.  This  difficulty,  marking  the 
first  stages  in  the  growth  of  a  plant,  is  used  to  sj-mbolise  the 
struggles  that  mark  the  rise  of  a  mtc  oul  of  a  condition  of  disorder, 
consequent  on  a  great  revolmion.  The  same  thing  is  denoted  by 
the  combination  of  tlie  trigrams  thai  forin  the  figure; — as  will  be 
seen  in  the  notes  on  it  under  Appendix  11. 

I  have  introduced  wilhin  parentheses,  in  the  translation,  the  words 
'in  the  case  which  the  heita'TTain  prcsuppoi^es.'  It  'nr  nrces^ry  to 
introduce  them.  King  Win  and  bis  son  wrote,  as  ihey  did  in  every 
hexagram,  with  reference  to  a  particular  state  of  affairs  which  they 
had  in  mind.  This  was  the  unspoken  text  which  controlled  and 
direcied  all  their  writing ;  and  the  student  must  try  to  get  bold  of 
this,  if  he  would  make  his  way  with  corafort  and  success  ihroagh 
the  Yi.  W!Ln  saw  the  social  and  jiolitical  world  around  him  in 
great  disorder,  hard  to  be  remedied.  But  he  had  faith  in  himself 
and  the  destinies  of  his  House.  Let  there  be  prudence  and  caution, 
witji  unswerving  adherence  to  the  right ;  let  the  government  of  the 
different  states  be  entrusted  to  good  and  able  men : — then  all 
would  be  well 

The  first  line  is  undivided,  showing  the  streogth  of  its  subject. 
He  will  be  capable  of  action,  and  his  jilace  in  the  trigram  of 
mobility  win  (he  more  diq>ose  him  to  it.    Cut  above  him  is  the 
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Ming  (indicates  that  in  the  case  which  it  pre- 
supposes^ there  mil  be  progress  and  success.  I  do 
not  \go  and^  seek  the  youthful  and  inexperienced. 

:rux-ifn  of  peril ;  inj  ihe  lowes;  !£::«  of  :r.it.  :;>  which  especa-'lv  he 
mu:^;  kvt  :V>r  response  ir,,:  ct'-orerii'or^  :«  diii-iiec  aad  wvak. 
Hence  iH^e  the  lieos  of  -i  Sj.:  :y  :-  ii.ir.cir.;.  tie  neotssirv  of 
cjutior,,  iT.,:  the  j.tvinuxe  cf  hi*  bei-.c  clc:he,:  with  iuthorirr. 

To  :he  fiibV-c:  cf  the  j*v-:r.i  i-e.  d:-.:iA;.  i-:-i^.^;e  is  sill  toore 
.':Sv"u'~     He  is  ve-^k  :=  h:— .^el" :  >.e  is  rre^i^i  irv  ;he  5cb?«:^  of 

:^  cc-ne\;: :  ir.-i  ibove  in  i?  ^"ih  hre,  iz  u>?  rii:*  of"  isrSor-irr,  ss 

be  the  o-'w:?  rcrssse-i  AZ  :hf-<e  c-i-c::=<Ciz;es  >;ir:ir;^*i  :o  dje 
.:;;£e  cf  Ai;:  :>*  soei  ,"'  i  yccr-ir  liij.  jc«.ri;  '~  — j.-Ti3.re  br  a 
>croc^  Wvoer.  »be=  n^Triipr  »■«  --i^:^>I;.  rf'ecnr^r   ~~-.    and 

rcoici  :.;f  r.-er, 

ruof  s  ir ci'CcTiiii  tc  tie  cc-— .««ijC5  '^'-  -^  >^''r_r  -^t       \  _   ~*^^af 

a'  use  w>>.-u*  r«ei**Ti=  beiz^  r-'-JO  •Jm  ;^r«--;r  — iz  s:-:s  ,i>e  tr=.3»e- 

T.*c  i=r-iec:  of  ::b:  r.-cri  h=»f- : :«e  £^«:  :<•  :> ?  ~'7er  ~  — =-:7_  has 
TWCC,-^  :-■  ije*=r:«r^  «=:::■:  -C 'r^f  :.:iv  --^  -■"---<;  j.-w;r  r-jcraia  ; 
ini  -s-^ih  :.»  ber  »  trOc  :j  >-,-«  ■■-::;  u>e  i  S: _:-•:■«  .li"  u>f  rossbon. 

siijiij^  ic>;'«  r  ■^■>*^"'  a  Txiir.  csc<;-rs..Tj:  ivr>;f:5  :c.  i  rr^i;  acaje. 
3l^  if  s  zi  ±i;  ^i^TT  ;-c:rf  .if  ;.v  ~^~i.~  .■:o:...r^  J'^-^^oassjcsa. 
ini  —i±  L.  ■ZiT-i  rfscvoi?  ;,:  5.  s-  ».^i  I-i-^:-;  --:i<-j  ti^^  srm- 
Icbsrr.  Lvi  rrfi;  ihr:^  s.v>-c  r^.-^:  x  i  :;  —  :;-.■. 

ioc  r*  str-ec;  —  sai  i  ess  ho;  :r— ."c  iic  ;.r"-T-  v  ?;-:.. r^  = 
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but  he  comes  and  seeks  me.  When  he  shows  (the 
sincerity  that  marks)  the  first  recourse  to  divination, 
I  instruct  him.  If  he  apply  a  second  and  third  time, 
that  is  troublesome ;  and  I  do  not  instnict  the 
troublesome.  There  will  be  advantage  in  being  firm 
and  correct. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  (has  respecc  to)  the 
dispelling  of  ignorance.  It  will  be  advantageous 
to  use  punishment  (for  that  purpose),  and  to  re- 
move the  shackles  (from  the  mind).  But  going 
on  in  that  way  (of  punishment)  will  give  occasion 
for  regret. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  (shows  its  subject) 
exercising  furbearancc  with  the  ignorant,  in  which 
there  will  be  good  fortune ;  and  admitting  (even) 
the  goodness  of  women,  which  will  also  be  fortunate. 
(He  maybe  described  also  as)  a  son  able  to  (sustain 
the  burden  of)  his  family. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  (seems  to  say)  that 
one  should  not  marry  a  woman  whose  emblem  it 
might  be.  for  that,  when  she  sees  a  man  of  wealth, 
she  will  not  keep  her  person  from  him,  and  in  no 
wise  will  advantage  come  from  her. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  (shows  its  subject  as 
if)  bound  in  chains  of  ignorance.  There  will  be 
occasion  for  regret 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  as 
a  simple  lad   without   experience.     There  will  be 

good  fortune. 

6.  In  the  topmost  line,  undivided,  we  see  one 
smiting  the  ignorant   (youth).     But   no  advantage 

C»6j  F 
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will  come  from  doing  him  an  injury.     Advantage 
would  come  from  warding  ofiT  injury  from  him. 


IV.  As  A'un  shows  us  plants  siniggling  from  bencalh  ihc  sur- 
Ikce.  Mflng  suggests  to  us  ihe  small  and  undeveloped  appearance 
wliicli  they  (hen  present ;  and  hence  it  came  lo  be  tlie  symbol  of 
youihfii)  inexperience  and  iRnorance,  The  object  of  ihe  hexagram 
is  (o  show  how  such  a  condition  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  parent 
zrvi  ruler,  whose  aulhurity  and  duty  are  represented  by  the  second 
and  sixth,  ihc  two  umlivided  lines.  All  between  the  first  and  last 
sentences  of  the  Thwaii  must  Ixr  taken  as  an  oracular  response 
received  by  the  pariy  divining  on  the  subject  of  enlightening  ihe 
youthful  ignorant.  This  accounts  for  its  being  more  than  usually 
enigmatical,  and  for  its  bemg  partly  rhythmical.  See  Appendix  I, 
in  loc. 

The  subject  of  the  first  line,  weak,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
figure,  is  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  Let  him  be  punished.  If 
punishment  avail  to  loosen  the  sliackle^ii  and  manacles  from  the 
mind,  uell ;  if  not,  and  punishment  be  persevered  with,  the  effect 
will  be  bad. 

On  the  subject  of  the  second  line,  strorg,  and  in  ihe  central 
place,  devolves  the  task  of  cnljj:htening  the  ignorant ;  and  we  have 
him  discharging  it  with  l'ot1)c.ira,ncc  and  liumility.  In  proof  of  his 
generosity,  it  is  said  that  '  he  receives,'  or  learns  from,  even  weak 
and  ignoram  women.  He  appears  also  as  '  a  son '  taking  the  place 
of  his  fathrr. 

The  third  line  is  weak,  and  occupies  an  odd  place  belonging 
properly  to  an  undivided  hue  ;  nor  ib  its  place  in  the  centre.  All 
these  things  give  the  subject  of  it  so  bad  a  character. 

The  fourth  line  is  far  from  both  the  second  and  sixth,  and  can 
get  no  liflp  from  its  correlate, — tliir  first  line,  weak  as  itself.  What 
good  can  be  done  with  or  by  the  subject  of  it? 

The  fifth  line  is  in  the  place  of  honour,  and  has  for  its  correlate 
the  strong  line  in  the  second  place.  Being  weak  in  itself,  it  is 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  a  simple  lad,  willing  lo  be  taught. 

'Ihe  topmost  line  is  strong,  and  in  the  highest  pUite.  It  is 
natural,  but  unwise,  in  him  to  use  violence  in  carrying  on  his 
educational  measures.     A  better  course  is  suggested  to  him. 
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V.     TriE  Hsij  Hexagram. 


HsU  intimates  that,  with  the  sincerity  which  is 
declared  in  it,  there  will  be  brilliant  success.  With 
firmness  there  will  be  good  fortune ;  and  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  cross  the  g'rcat  stream. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
waitinj5  in  the  distant  border.  It  will  be  well  for 
him  constantly  to  maintain  (die  purpose  thus  shown), 
in  which  case  there  will  be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
wailing  on  the  sand  (of  the  mountain  stream).  He 
will  (suffer)  the  small  (injury  of)  being  spoken 
(against),  but  in  die  end  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  in 
the  mud  (close  by  the  stream).  He  thereby  invites 
tlie  approach  of  injury. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
watting  in  (the  place  of)  blood.  But  he  will  get 
out  of  the  cavern. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
wailing  amidst  the  appliances  of  a  feast.  Through 
his  firmness  and  correctness  there  will  be  good 
fortune. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
entered  into  the  cavern.  (But)  there  are  ihree 
guests  coming,  witliout  being  urged,  (to  his  help). 

F  2 
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If  he  receive  them  respectfully,  there  will  be  good 
fortune  in  the  end. 


V.  Hstl  means  waiiitif;.  Sirength  confronted  hy  [Hrril  might  be 
expected  to  advance  boldly  and  u.t  once  to  struggle  with  Jt ;  but  jt 
takes  the  wiser  plan  of  waiting  till  success  is  sure.  This  is  (lie 
lesson  of  the  hoxaj^ram.  Th;U  '  sincerity  is  declari;d  in  ii '  is  proved 
from  the  fifth  line  in  the  position  of  honour  and  auihority,  ceniral, 
itself  undivided  and  in  an  odil  place.  In  such  a  ca$e,  notliing  but 
finn  correctness  is  necessary  to  great  success. 

*  Going  through  a  great  stream,'  a.n  ejcpression  frequent  in  the  YI, 
may  mean  iniderlaking  hazardous  enterprise*',  or  cncounlcring 
great  OiiScultic^,  williout  any  siicctal  reference  ;  but  more  natural 
is  it  to  understand  hy  *  ihc  great  stream  *  the  Yellow  ri%'er,  which  the 
lord>tof  A'au  must  cross  in  a  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
dynasty  of  Yin  and  its  tyrant.  The  passage  of  it  by  king  Wfl,  the 
son  of  Win  in  b.c.  i  i  22,  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  deeds  io 
the  history  of  China.  It  was  preceded  also  by  long  *  waiting,"  till 
l]je  time  of  assured  success  came. 

•'I'he  border'  under  line  1  means  ihc  fronder  territory  of  the 
state.  Thcte  seems  no  necessity  for  such  a  symbolism.  '  Tlic  sand  * 
and  '  Ihc  mud  '  are  appropriate  with  rcfcrt-nce  lo  ihe  walerj-  defile  ; 
but  it  is  different  witli '  the  border.'  The  subject  of  the  Ime  appears 
at  work  in  his  distant  fields,  not  thinking  of  anything  but  his  daily 
work;  and  he  is  advised  to  abide  in  that  stale  and  mind. 

'  The  sand  '  of  paragraph  2  suggesis  a  nearer  appro.ich  lo  the 
defile,  but  its  subject  is  still  self- rest  rained  and  u-ailing.  I  do 
not  see  what  suggests  the  idea  of  his  suEferiog  fiom  '  tlic  sirife  of 
tongues.' 

In  paragraph  3  the  subject  is  on  the  brink  of  the  stream.  His 
advance  to  that  position  has  provoked  resistance,  which  may  resuh 
in  his  injury. 

Line  4  has  passed  from  the  inner  lo  the  upper  trigram,  and 
entered  on  the  scene  of  danger  and  strife; — ■  imo  the  place  of  blood.* 
Its  subject  is  'weak  and  in  the  correct  place  for  him;'  he  therefore 
retreats  and  escapes  from  tiie  cavern,  where  he  was  engaged  with 
his  enemy. 

Line  5  is  strong  and  cenlnil,  and  in  its  correct  place,  being  that 
of  honour.  ,^11  good  qualities  therefore  belong  to  the  subject  of 
it.  wholia?  triumphed,  and  with  firmness  will  triumph  still  more- 
Line  6  is  weak,  and  has  entered  deeply  into  the  defile  and  its 
caverns.    What  will  become  of  its  subject?     His  correlate  is  the 
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VI.     The  Sung  HEXACR.\4f. 


Sung  intimates  liow.  though  there  is  sincerity  in 
one's  contention,  he  will  yet  moet  with  opposrtion 
and  obstruction;  but  if  he  cherish  an  apprehen.sive 
caution,  there  will  be  good  fortune,  while,  if  he  must 
prosecute  the  contention  to  the  (bitter)  end,  there 
will  be  evil.  It  will  be  advantageous  to  see  the 
great  man  ;  it  will  not  be  advantageous  to  cross  the 
great  stream. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  not 
perpetuating  the  matter  about  which  (the  contention 
is).  He  will  suffer  the  small  (injury)  of  being  spoken 
against,  but  the  end  will  be  fortunate. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
unequal  to  the  contention.  If  he  retire  and  keep 
concealed  (where)  the  inhabitants  of  his  city  are 
(only)  three  hundred  families,  he  will  fall  into  no 
mistake. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
keeping  in  the  old  place  assigned  for  his  support, 
and  firmly  correct.  Perilous  as  the  position  is.  there 
will  be  good  fortune  in  the  end.     Should  he  per- 


sirong  line  3  belov,  which  comes  with  its  two  companions  to  his 
help,  tf  ihey  arc  rrtpeclfull^  received,  that  help  will  prove  effectual. 
P.  Regis  iries  to  find  out  a  reference  in  llic>.c  'three  guests'  to 
three  princes  who  distinguished  thctnselves  hy  taking  pan  with  JtT&u 
in  its  struggle  wiih  Yin  or  Shang;  we  vol.  i.  pp.  279-282.  I  dare 
not  be  so  confident  of  any  historical  reference. 
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chance  engage  in  the  king's  business,  he  will  not 
(claim  the  merit  of)  achievement. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undlvltled,  shows  its  subject 
unequal  to  the  contention.  He  returns  to  (the 
study  of  Heaven's)  ordinances,  changes  (his  wish  to 
contend),  and  rests  in  being  firm  and  correct.  There 
will  be  good  fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
contending ; — and  with  great  good  fortune. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  how  its 
subject  may  have  the  leathern  belt  conferred  on 
him  (by  the  sovereign),  and  tlirice  it  shall  be  taken 
from  him  in  a  morning. 


VI.  We  have  strength  in  the  upper  irigram,  as  if  to  regulate  and 
contiol  the  lo^Ter,  :indl  peril  in  ihiic  lower  as  if  looking  out  for  an 
opportunity  to  assail  the  upper;  or,  as  it  may  be  represented,  we 
have  one's  self  in  n  siaie  of  peril  matched  ag.ainsi  strength  from 
without.  All  this  is  suppose*.!  lo  give  the  Men  of  contention  or 
strife.  But  the  undivided  line  in  the  centre  of  Kh£n  is  emblematic 
of  sincerity,  and  gives  a  character  to  the  whole  figure.  An  individual, 
fto  represented,  will  be  very  wary,  and  have  good  fonune;  but 
fltrife  is  bad,  and  if  persevered  in  even  by  such  a  one,  die  effect  will 
be  evil.  The  fifth  line,  undividt-d,  in  an  odd  place,  and  central, 
serves  as  a  rcpreseniativi;  of*  the  great  man,"  whose  agency  is  sure 
to  be  good ;  but  the  topmost  line  being  also  strong,  and  with  its 
two  companions,  riding  as  it  were,  on  the  trigrum  of  peril,  its  action 
is  likely  10  be  loo  rash  for  a  great  cnlcrprise.  See  ihe  treatise  on 
the  Thwan,  in  Inc. 

The  subject  of  line  1  is  weak  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 
He  may  suffer  a  little  in  the  nascent  strife,  but  will  let  it  drop; 
and  the  effect  will  be  good. 

Litte  3  represents  one  who  is  strong,  and  has  the  rule  of  the 
lower  Ingram; — he  has  the  mind  for  strife,  and  might  be  expected 
to  engage  in  it.  But  \m  strength  is  weakened  by  being  in  an  even 
place,  :ind  he  is  no  match  for  his  corrcUtlc  in  litic  5,  and  thercforu 
retreats.    A  town  or  city  with  only  three  hundred  families  is  said 
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VII.     TriK  SzE  Hexagram. 


Sze  indicates  how.  in  the  case  which  it  supposes, 
with  firmness  and  correctness,  and  (a  leader  of)  age 


lo  be  very  small.  That  ihe  subject  of  the  lire  should  retire  lo  ao 
insigtiilicaiu  a  ])lacc  is  furtliiT  priKtf  of  his  humility. 

Line  3  is  weak  and  in  an  odd  place.  Its  subject  therefore  is  not 
equal  to  strive,  but  withdraws  from  the  arena.  T.vcn  if  forced  inlo 
it,  he  will  keep  himself  in  the  background; — anil  be  safe.  •  f Ic 
keeps  in  the  old  place  assigned  for  his  support '  is,  literally. 
'  He  cats  his  old  viriite ; '  meaning  that  liv  lives  in  and  on  the 
appannge  assignetl  to  him  for  his  services. 

Line  4  is  sliong,  and  not  io  the  cemrtr ;  so  chat  we  are  tu  con- 
ceive of  iis  subject  as  having  a  mind  lo  strjv.;.  But  immediately 
above  it  is  line  5,  the  symbol  of  the  ruler,  and  with  him  ic  is  hope- 
less  to  slnve ;  immediately  bcluw  is  3,  weak,  and  out  uf  iis  proper 
place,  incapable  of  maintaining  a  contenlioti.  Its  proper  correlate 
\i  tlic  lowest  line,  weak,  and  out  of  its  proper  place,  from  whont 
little  lict]i  can  come.  Hence  its  suj^ject  lakes  the  course  indicated. 
which  leads  to  good  fortune. 

Line  fi  has  every  circumsunce  in  favour  of  its  subject. 

Line  6  is  strong  and  able  to  cotitcnd  successfully ;  but  is  there 
lo  be  DO  end  of  striving  ?  Persistence  in  it  is  sure  to  end  in  defeat 
and  disgrace.  The  contender  here  might  receive  a  reward  from  the 
king  for  his  succes:^;  but  if  he  received  it  thrice  in  a  morning, 
thrice  it  would  be  taken  from  htm  again.  As  lo  the  nature  of  the 
reward  Itere  given,  see  on  the  Li  /Ci,  X,  ii,  33. 

P.  Regis  exjilains  several  of  the  expressions  in  the  Text,  both  in 
the  Tbwan  and  tiie  Usiang,  from  the  history  of  king  VV2.n  and  his 
son  king  Wd.  Possibly  bis  own  circumstances  may  have  suggested  to 
Wan  somcof  iheThwan;  and  his  course  in  avoiding  a  direct  colli- 
sion with  the  tyrant  Shau,  and  WQ's  subsequent  exploits  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  duke  of  A'au.  Some  of  the  senlimenls, 
hoft'ever,  cannot  be  historically  explained.  Thejr  are  general  pro* 
tests  against  all  conieniioD  and  strife. 
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and  experience-',  tlicre  will  be  good  fortune  and  no 
error. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  the  host  going 
forth  according  to  the  rules  (for  such  a  movement). 
If  these  be  not  good,  there  will  be  evil. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  (the  leader) 
in  the  midst  of  the  host.  There  will  be  good  for- 
tune and  no  error.  The  king  has  thrice  conveyed 
to  him  the  orders  (of  his  favour). 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  how  the  host 
may,  possibly,  have  many  inefBcient  leaders.  There 
will  be  evil. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  the  host  in 
retreat.     There  is  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  birds  In  the  fields, 
which  it  will  be  advantageous  to  seize  (and  destroy). 
In  that  case  there  will  be  no  error.  If  the  oldest 
son  leads  the  host,  and  younger  men  (idly  occupy 
offices  assigned  to  them),  Jiowever  firm  and  correct 
he  may  be,  there  will  bedevil. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  show's  the  great 
ruler  delivering  his  charges,  (appointing  some)  to  be 
rulers  of  states,  and  others  to  undertake  the  head- 
ship of  clans ;  but  small  men  should  not  be  employed 
(in  such  positions). 


VJI.  The  conduct  of  militaiy  expedition;)  m  a  feudal  Itinj^clom, 
and  we  may  say.  s<^ncrally,  is  dcuoied  by  iho  hexagram  Sie. 
Referring  to  Appendixes  I  and  II  for  an  explanation  of  iht;  w;iy  in 
which  the  combination  of  Yuks  in  it  is  :niide  out  to  su>:]{e&l  the  i<lea 
of  an  army,  and  thai  idt^a  being  assumed,  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  ihe 
undividfd  line  in  the  second  pbo;  should  l>e  interpreted  of  ihe 
general,  who  is  rcspondeil  to  by  the  divided  Hne  in  the  fifth  and 
royal  place.    Thus  entire  trust  is  reposed  in  him.    He  is  stronf; 
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VIIl.     The  Pi   Hexagram. 


Pf  indicates  that  (under  the  conditions  which  it 
supposes)  there  is  good  fortune.  Bnt  let  (the  prin- 
cipal party  intended  in  it)  re-examine  himself,  (as  if) 

and  correct,  and  his  unierprises  will  be  successful.     Me  in  denomi- 
nalfd  -tang  sSn,  'an  old,  experienced  man.' 

'  The  rules.'  il  is  said, '  aie  twofold ; — first,  ihat  the  war  be  for  a 
righteous  end ;  and  second,  that  the  manner  of  conducting  ii, 
especiallr  at  the  outsel.  be  right.'  Bui  how  this  and  tl«  warning 
In  ihc  ronflusion  should  both  follow  from  the  divided  line  being 
in  ihc  first  place,  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained. 

How  line  z  comes  lo  Ik-  the  symbol  of  the  general  in  commami 
of  the  army  has  been  shown  above  on  the  Th wan.  The  orders  of 
ihc  king  ihricc  conwycd  lo  him  are  to  be  understood  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  commami,  and  not  of  any  rewards  conferred  un  )tim 
as  a  tribute  lo  his  merit.  Nor  is  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  '  thrice." 
'  Il  does  noi  mean  that  the  appointment  came  to  him  three 
limes;  but  that  it  was  lo  him  exclusively,  and  with  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  king.' 

The  symbolism  of  line  3  is  very  perplexing.  P.  Regis  translates 
it: — *M)lite»  videniur  deponere  sarcinas  in  currihus. 
Male."  Canon  McClaichichas: — "Third-six  represents  soldiers  as  it 
were  tying  dead  in  their  baggage  carts,  and  in  unlucky.'  To  the  same 
effect  was  my  own  translation  of.the  paragraph,  nearly  thirty  yeani 
ago.  But  th<r  third  tine,  divided,  cannot  be  farced  to  have  such  an 
indication.  Tlie  meaning  I  have  now  given  is  more  legilimaie, 
taken  character  by  character,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of 
the  liexagfam.  The  subject  of  hue  z  is  the  one  pro}«r  leader  of  the 
host.  But  line  3  is  divided  and  weak,  and  occupies  the  place  of  a 
fcirong  line,  as  if  its  subject  h.id  pentrsely  jumped  over  two.  and 
perched  himself  aliove  it  to  take  the  command.  This  iriieriJretaiion 
also  suits  better  in  the  5th  [laragraph. 

Line  4  is  weak  and  not  central ;  and  therefore  '  to  retreat '  is 
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by  divination,  whether  his  virtue  be  great,  uninter- 
mitting,  and  firm.  If  U  be  so,  tlierc  will  be  no 
error.  Those  who  have  not  rest  will  then  come  to 
him  ;  and  with  thost:  who  are  (too)  late  in  coming  it 
will  be  ill. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  seek- 
ing by  his  sincerity  lo  win  the  aitachment  of  his 
object.  There  will  be  no  error.  Let  (the  breast) 
be  full  of  sincerity  as  an  earthenware  vessel  is  of 
its  contents,  and  it  will  in  the  end  bring  other 
advantages. 

2.  In  the  second  Hnc,  divided,  we  see  the  move- 
ment towards  union  and  attachment  proceeding 
from  the  inward  (mind).  With  firm  correctness 
there  will  be  good  fortune. 

•;.  In  the  third  line,  divided,  we  see  its  subject 
seeking  for  union  with  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
associated  with. 

4.  In  tlie  fourth  line,  divided,  we  see  its  subject 


naiural  for  its  subject.  But  its  place  is  cwn,  and  proper  for  a 
divided  line;  an<l  the  retreat  will  be  right  in  (he  circumstances. 

In  line  5  we  seem  lo  have  an  inumation  of  the  iniponant  truth 
that  only  defenftive  war,  or  war  waged  by  the  rightful  aulhority  to 
put  down  relx-llion  and  lawlesstiess,  is  right.  'The  birds  in  the 
fields ■  sjnibolise  panics  attacking  for  plunder.  The  fifth  line 
Bjnibohses  the  chief  aulliority, — the  king,  who  is  weak,  or 
humble,  and  in  ihe  centre,  and  ocdi-s  the  use  of  all  his  power  lo 
the  general  sytiiholised  by  line  2.  The  subject  of  2  h  '  the  oldest 
son.'  TIiosc  of  three  and  four  arc  supposed  lo  be  'the  joutiger 
brother  and  son,'  that  is,  the  younger  men,  who  would  cause  evil 
if  admitted  to  share  the  command. 

The  lesson  on  the  topmost  hne  is  true  and  important,  but  Ihe 
critics  Seem  unable  to  deduce  it  from  the  nature  of  the  line,  as 
divided  and  in  the  sixth  place. 
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seeking  for  union  with  the  one  beyond  himself.    Witli 
firm  correctness  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  affords  the  most  illus- 
trious instance  of  seeking  union  and  attachment. 
{We  seem  to  see  in  it)  the  king  urging  his  pursuit 
of  the  game  (only)  in  three  directions,  and  allowing 
the  escape  of  all  the  animals  before  him.  while  the 
people  of  his  towns  do  not  warn  one  another  (to 
prevent  it).     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  In  the  topmost  line,  divided,  we  see  one  seek- 
ing union  and  attachment  without  having  taken,  the 
first  step  (to  such  an  end).     There  will  be  evil 


Vni.  The  idea  of  unton  between  Ihe  different  memberi  and 
classes  of  a  sinic,  und  how  it  can  be  secured,  is  the  subject  of  ihe 
hexagram  Pi.  The  whole  line  occu|iying  ihe  fifth  place,  or  that  of 
authority,  in  ihe  hexagram,  represents  the  ruler  to  whom  the  subjects 
of  all  the  other  tinc!<  offer  a  ready  »ubmi<ision.  According  10  ihe 
general  rules  for  the  symliolism  of  the  lines,  the  second  line  is  the 
correkte  of  the  fifth  ;  but  all  the  other  lines  are  here  made  subject 
to  that  fifth  ; — v.  hich  is  also  a  law  of  the  Yt,  according  to  ihe  '  Daily 
Lecture.'  To  me  it  has  the  suspicious  look  of  being  made  for  ilie 
occasion.  The  harmony  of  union,  therefore,  is  to  be  secured  by 
the  sovereign  aulhuriiy  of  one ;  but  he  is  warned  lo  sec  to  it  that 
bis  vinuc  be  whin  will  beseem  his  place,  and  subjects  are  warned 
not  ijj  delay  lo  submit  lo  him. 

Where  does  the  'sincerity*  predicated  of  Ihe  subject  of  line  i 
come  from?  The  'earlhenwarc  vessel'  i«  supposed  to  indicate  iu 
plain,  unadorned  character;  but  there  is  nothing  in  ihe  position 
and  nature  of  the  line,  beyond  the  general  idea  in  the  figure,  to 
augK«fcC  tile  atiribulc. 

Line  3  is  the  proper  corretalo  of  5.  Its  position  in  the  centie 
of  the  inner  or  lower  Ingram  agrees  wiih  the  movement  of  ils 
subject  as  proceeding  from  the  inward  mind. 

Line  ^  is  weak,  nol  in  the  centre,  nor  in  its  correct  place.  The 
lines  above  and  below  it  arc  b<rth  weak.  All  these  things  are  suji- 
pobed  to  account  for  what  is  said  on  it. 

*  The  one  beyond  himself'  in  line  4  is  the  ruler  or  king,  who  is 


IX.     The  HsiXo  Knt  Hexagram. 


Hsifto  K/iti  indicates  that  (under  its  conditions) 
there  will  be  progress  and  success.  (We  see)  dense 
clouds,  but  no  rain  comin-^  from  our  borders  in  the 
west. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  Its  subject  re- 
turning and  pursuing  his  own  course.  What  mistake 
should  he  fall  into?     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject, 
by  the  attraction  (of  the  former  line),  returning  (to 
the  proper  course).     There  will  be  good  fortune. 


ihe  subjcci  of  5,  and  with  wlioiri  union  ouglii  to  be  sought.  Tlie 
divided  lino,  moreover,  is  in  a  piacf  jiroper  lo  it.  If  its  subject  be 
firm  ami  correci,  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

The  subject  of  (iiie  5  is  ihe  king,  who  must  be  die  centre  of 
union.  The  ancient  kings  had  their  great  hunliii};  expeditions 
in  the  differt'ni  seasons;  and  lh.it  of  each  scison  had  its  peculiar 
lulcs.  I3ui  %vliai  is  staled  here  vi'as  common  in  all.  When  \\w 
Itcating  w,iB  completed,  and  the  shooting  was  ready  lo  commence, 
one  side  of  the  enclosure  inio  which  ihf  game  had  been  driven  was 
left  open  and  unguarded ;— a  proof  of  ihe  royal  benevolence,  which 
did  not  want  lo  maj^e  an  sm\  at  all  ihe  game.  So  well  known  and 
understood  is  this  t^encvolencc  of  the  model  king  of  the  hexagram, 
ihat  all  his  people  irj- 10  give  it  ofTcct.  Thus  ihc  union  coniemplated 
i»  shown  to  U-  churaclcriscd  by  mutual  confidence  and  appreciation 
in  virtue  and  benevolence. 

A  w'l'ak  line  l>cing  in  the  6th  place,  M-hich  li  Appropriate  to  ll,  its 
subject  is  supposed  10  be  Irj'ing  lo  promote  union  among  and  with 
liie  subjetis  of  ihe  lines  l>e]ow.  Il  is  too  late.  The  time  is  past. 
Hence  il  is  symbolised  as  "  without  a  head,'  ihal  ig,  as  not  having 
laken  the  firsi  step,  from  which  its  action  should  begin,  and  go 
on  lo  the  end. 
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3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  carriage,  the  strap  bencaih  which  has  beea 
removed,  or  of  a  husband  and  wife  looking  on  each 
other  with  averted  eyes. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  Its  subject 
possessed  of  sincerity.  The  danger  of  bloodshed  is 
thereby  averted,  and  his  (ground  for)  apprehension 
dismissed.     There  will  be  no  mistake. 

5.  The  fifth  hne,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
possessed  of  sincerity,  and  drawing  others  to  unite 
with  him.  Rich  in  resources,  he  employs  hi.s  neigh- 
bours (in  the  same  cause  with  himself), 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  liow  the 
rain  has  fallen,  and  the  (onward  progress)  is  stayed ; 
— ^(so)  must  we  value  the  full  accumulation  of  the 
virtue  (represented  by  the  upper  trigram).  But  a 
wife  (exercising  restraint),  however  firm  and  correct 
she  may  be,  is  in  11  position  of  peril,  (and  like)  the 
moon  approaching  to  the  full.  If  the  superior  man 
prosecute  his  measures  (in  such  circumstances),  there 
will  be  evil. 


IX.  Th«  name  HsiSo  A'AQ  is  interpreied  as  mcining  'small 
restraint.'  The  idea  of 'restraim'  having  once  been  determined 
on  as  ttuu  to  lie  cnnveyird  by  (lie  %ure,  il  is  easily  made  out  that 
the  r«iraint  must  be  small,  for  its  representative  in  the  divided  line 
in  the  fourth  place  ;  and  the  check  given  by  that  10  all  the  undivided 
lines  cannot  Iv  PsTcat.  >'vcn  if  ve  su{i])ose.  an  many  criiit-s  do. 
that  all  the  virtue  of  itiat  upper  tiigram  Sun  js  concentrated  in  its 
first  line,  the  altnbute  ascribed  to  Sun  is  that  of  docile  flexibility, 
which  cannot  long  be  successful  against  the  su'cnj^h  emblenied  by 
tlie  lower  trifjram  /'Aien.  The  restraint  iherefore  is  small,  and  in 
the  end  there  will  be  '  progress  and  success.' 

The  second  sentence  of  the  Thwan  contains  indicaiions  of  the 
place,  time,  and  ]>cr!ionaliiy  of  the  writer  which  it  seems  possible 
to  ascertain.    The  lief  of  A'iu  was  tlie  western  portion  of  tlie 
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(LI  suggests  the  idea  of)  one  treading  on  the  tail 
of  a  tiger,  which  does  not  bite  him.  There  will  be 
progress  and  success. 

kingdom  or  Vm  or  Sliaiig,  the  China  of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.,  the 
«ra  of  king  Wan.  Rain  coming  and  moistening  the  ground  is  the 
cause  of  ibc  beauty  and  luxumncc  ui  the  vegetable  world,  and 
ihe  emblem  of  ilic  blessings  (lowing  from  good  training  and  good 
government.  Here  therefore  in  the  west,  the  hereditary  tcrrilory 
of  the  house  of  A"iu.  are  blcRsirgs  which  might  enrich  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but  ihey  are  somehow  restrained.  The  dense  cJouda  do 
not  empty  their  stores. 

P.  Regis  says: — *To  declare  openly  that  no  rain  fell  from  the 
tieavens  long  covered  with  derive  clouds  over  the  great  uact  of 
country,  which  stretched  from  the  western  border  to  the  court  nnd 
on  to  the  eastern  sea,  was  nothing  irlse  but  leaving  it  to  all  thought- 
ful minds  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  ihe  family  of  Win  was 
as  worthy  of  the  supreme  seat  as  that  of  Shfiu,  the  tyrant,  however 
ancient,  was  uiiworlhy  ot  It  (vol.  i,  p.  336)-'  The  intimation  )»  not 
put  in  the  Text,  however,  so  clearly  as  by  P.  Regis. 

Line  J  is  undivided,  ihe  first  line  of  A"/;! en,  occupying  its  proper 
place.  Ik  subject,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  check  of  line  4, 
resumes  his  movement,  and  will  act  according  to  his  titrong  nAiure, 
and  go  forward. 

Line  3  is  also  strong,  and  though  an  even  place  is  not  appropriate 
to  it,  that  place  being  o-nrral.  its  subject  will  make  common  cause 
with  the  subject  of  Line  [ ;  and  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

Line  3.  though  strong,  and  in  a  proper  place,  ycl  not  being 
in  the  cenire.  is  supposed  10  be  less  able  to  resist  the  restraint 
of  line  4  :  and  hence  it  has  the  ill  omens  thai  are  given. 

The  subject  of  line  4,  one  weak  line  againut  all  the  strong  lines 
of  the  hexagram,  might  well  expect  wounds,  and  feel  apprehension 
in  trying  to  restrain  ihc  olherN;  but  it  is  in  iis  pro|icr  place;  it 
is  the  first  Unc  also  of  Sun,  whose  attribute  is  docile  Jlexibilii^. 
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1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
treading  his  accustomed  path.  If  he  go  forward, 
there  will  be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
treading  the  path  that  is  level  and  easy ; — a  quiet 
and  solitary  man,  to  whom,  If  he  be  firm  and  correct, 
there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  a  one-eyed  man 
(who  thinks  he)  can  see;  a  lame  man  {who  thinks 
he)  can  walk  well ;  one  who  treads  on  the  tail  of 
a  tiger  and  is  bitten.  {All  this  indicates)  ill  fortime. 
We  have  a  (mere)  bravo  acting  the  part  of  a  great 
ruler. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  imdivided,  shows  its  subject 
treading  on  the  tail  of  a  tiger.  He  becomes  full  of 
apprehensive  caution,  and  in  the  end  there  will  be 
good  fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  resolute 
tread  of  its  subject  Though  he  be  firm  and  correct, 
there  will  be  peril. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  tells  us  to  look  at 
(the  whole  course)  that  is  trodden,  and  e.\amine  the 


The  stronp;  lines  are  moved  to  sympathy  nnd  help,  anil  'there 
h  no  mistake.' 

Line  5  uccupies  Ibc  central  place  of  Sun,  and  converts,  by  ilie 
eincenly  of  its  suhjcci,  4  and  6  into  its  neighbours,  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  ased  by  it,  and  effect  their  common  objecL 

In  line  fi,  the  idea  of  the  hexagram  has  run  its  course.  The 
harmony  of  nature  is  restored.  The  rain  falls,  and  llic  onward 
march  of  the  strong  lines  should  now  ao)}.  But  weakness  tlial 
has  achieved  such  a  result,  if  it  plume  itself  on  it,  will  be  in  a 
position  of  peril ;  and  like  the  full  moon,  which  must  henceforth 
wane.  Let  the  superior  man,  when  he  has  attaiiKd  his  end,  remain 
in  quiet. 


So 
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presage  wliich   tlial  gives.     If  it  be  complete  and 
without  failure,  there  will  be  great  good  fortune. 


X.  The  characier  giving  U8  name  to  the  hexagram  plays  an  im- 
porlant  pari  also  in  the  symbolism ;  and  this  may  he  the  reason 
why  it  does  noi.  asihe  name,  occupy  ihc  fir»l  place  in  the  Thwan. 
LooT?in^  at  tlic  figure,  we  scp  h  is  made  up  of  ihe  trigrams  Tui. 
representing  a  marsh,  ami  /TAicn,  rcprcscnling  the  sky.  Tui  is 
a  vin  triuram,  and  its  top  line  is  divided.  Below  A'jSien,  the  great 
symbol  of  sircngih.  tt  may  readily  suggest  the  idea  of  treading 
on  a  liter's  uil.  which  was  an  old  way  of  eipressinp  what  was 
hazanlims  (^Iifl  V,  jtxv,  2),  Hut  whai  suggests  the  statement  iliat 
'the  tiger  docs  not  bile  Ihe  Ircadcr?'  The  allribule  of  Tui  i» 
pleased  salisfaclion.  Of  course  such  an  aitribuie  could  not  be 
predicated  of  one  wlio  was  in  the  fangs  of  a  ligcr.  The  coming 
scatheless  out  of  such  dinger  Turiher  stiggests  the  idea  of  *  progress 
and  success'  in  the  course  which  king  Win  had  in  his  mind. 
And  acconling  lo  Appendix  VI,  ihal  course  was  'propriety,'  the 
observance  of  all  the  rules  of  courtesy.  On  these,  as  so  many 
stepping-stones,  one  may  tread  safely  amid  scenes  of  disorder  and 
peril. 

Line  r  is  an  undivided  line  in  an  odd  place ;  giving  us  ihc  ideas 
of  activity,  firmness,  and  correctness.  One  so  characterised  will 
act  rightly. 

Line  2  occupies  the  middle  place  of  the  Ingram,  which  is  5U[ 
posed  U>  symbolise  a  psth  cut  .straight  and  level  along  the  hill-fiic 
or  over  difTit  ult  ground.    Line  5  is  not  a  proper  correlate,  and  hence 
the  idea  of  the  subject  of  a  being  'a  quiet  and  solitary  man.' 

Line  3  is  neither  central  nor  in  an  even  place,  which  would 
be  proper  to  il.     Bui  with  the  strength  of  will  which  the  occupantj 
of  an  odd  place  siiouUI  possess,  lie  goes  forward  with  the  evil  resulta' 
so  variously  emblemed.     The  edilors  of  the  imperial  edition,  in 
illustration  of  the  closing  sentence,  refer  to  Analects  VI],  x. 

Line  4  is  in  contiguity  with  5,  wliose  subject  is  iti  the  place  of 
authority ;  but  he  occupies  the  place  proper  to  a  weak  or  divided 
line,  and  hence  he  bethinks  himself,  and  goes  softly. 

Beneath  the  symbolism  under  line  5,  lies  the  principle  that  the 
inofit  excellent  thing  in  'propjicty'  is  humility,  -^nd  the  subject  of 
the  line,  which  is  strong  and  ccniral,  will  not  I«  lacking  in  tjiis, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  the  higher  he  is  exalted,  ihr  greater  may  be 
his  fall. 
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In  ThAi  (we  see)  the  little  gone  and  the  great 
come.  (It  indicates  that)  there  will  be  good  fortune, 
with  progress  and  success. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  suggests  the  idea  of 
grass  pulled  up,  and  bringing  with  it  other  stalks 
with  whose  roots  it  is  connected.  Advance  (on  the 
part  of  its  subject)  will  be  fortunate. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  one  who  can 
bear  with  the  uncultivated,  will  cross  the  Ho  without 
a  boat,  does  not  forget  the  distant,  and  has  no  (selfish) 
friendships.  Thus  does  he  prove  himself  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  course  of  the  due  Mean. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  that,  while 
there  is  no  state  of  peace  that  is  not  liable  to  be 
disturbed,  and  no  departure  (of  evil  men)  so  that 
they  shall  not  return,  yet  when  one  is  firm  and 
correct,  as  he  realises  the  distresses  that  may  arise, 
he  will  commit  no  error.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
sadness  at  the  certainty  (of  such  recurring  changes) ; 
and  in  this  mood  the  happiness  (of  the  present)  may 
be  (long)  enjoyed. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
fluttering   (down); — not    relying   on    his    own    rich 


What  is  said  on  tine  6  is  good,  but  is  only  a  mii&m.  The 
whole  course  has  been  t-hown ;  if  every  step  has  been  right  and 
appropriate,  the  issue  will  be  wry  good. 

W  c 
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resources,  but  calling  in  his  neighbours.  (They  all 
come)  not  as  having  received  warning,  but  in  the 
sincerity  (of  their  hearts). 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  reminds  us  of  (king) 
Tl-yl's  (rule  about  the)  marriage  of  his  younger 
sister.  By  such  a  course  there  is  happiness  and 
there  will  be  great  good  fortune. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  us  the  city  wall 
returned  into  the  moat.  It  is  not  the  time  to  use 
tlie  army.  (The  subject  of  the  line)  may,  indeed, 
announce  his  orders  to  the  people  of  his  own  city; 
but  however  correct  and  firm  he  may  be,  he  will 
have  cause  for  regret. 

XI.  The  langu;ige  of  tfic  Tliwan  has  rercrcncc  to  iho  fonn  of 
ThSi,  with  the  ihree  strong  lines  of  A'Aicn  below,  and  the  three 
weak  lilies  of  KliwiSn  above.  Tlic  foniicr  arc  'llic  great,'  active 
and  Wftorous ;  the  latter  are  'the  small,'  inactive  and  subnii-isive. 
But  where  have  the  former  'come'  from,  and  whither  are  the  latter 
*gone?'   In  many  editions  of  the  YI  betieaih  ihc  hexagram  of  Thai 

here,  there  appears  Uiatof  Kwci  Mei,  thi;  54ih  in  order  (^  —)• 

which  becomes  ThSi,  if  the  third  and  fourth  lines  exchange  places. 
Bui  in  the  notes  on  (lie  Thwan,  in  the  Grst  Aj^peniiix,  on  hexa- 
gram 6,  I  have  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  'changing  figures,'  and 
intimated  my  disbelief  of  iu  'J'lie  different  hexagrams  arose 
neccsgarily  by  the  continued  manipulaticn  of  the  undiWded  and 
divided  lines,  and  placing  them  each  over  iisclf  and  over  the  other. 
When  king  Win  wrote  these  Thwan,  he  was  taking  the  64  hexa* 
gramsp  as  they  were  ready  10  his  hand,  and  not  forming  one  trom 
another  by  any  process  of  divination.  The  'gone'  and  'come' 
arc  merely  equivalent  to  *  below '  and  '  above/  in  the  lower  trigram 
or  in  the  upper. 

A  course  in  which  the  motive  forces  arc  represented  by  tlie  three 
strong,  and  the  opposing  by  the  three  weak  lines,  must  be  pro- 
gresMve  and  successful.  ThSi  is  called  the  hexagram  of  the 
first  month  of  the  year,  tlie  first  month  of  the  natural  spring,  when 
for  six  months,  throtigb  the  fostering  sun  and  genial  skies,  the  prCH 
ce&ses  of  growth  will  be  going  on. 
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XII.    The  PhI  Hexagram. 


In  Phi  t]iere  is  the  want  of  good  understanding^ 
between  the  (different  classes  of)  men,  and  its  in- 
dication   is   unfavourable   to  the   firm  and  correct 


The  symbolism  oT  paragraph  1  is  suggested  by  tbe  three  strong 
lines  of  A'Alcu  all  togvthcr,  anil  all  piKiBcsbcd  by  the  same  instinct 
to  advance.  The  movement  of  the  first  will  be  supported  by  that 
of  the  others,  and  be  fonunatc. 

Tlic  second  liiiL-  is  t9tn>ng,  but  in  an  even  place.  This  is  sup- 
posed lo  temper  the  strength  of  its  subject ;  which  is  expressed  by 
the  first  of  his  characteristics.  But  the  even  place  is  the  central; 
and  it  is  responded  10  by  a  proper  correlate  in  tlie  fifth  line  above. 
Hence  come  att  ilic  symbolism  of  the  paragraph  aud  the  auspice  of 
good  fortune  implied  in  iL 

Beneath  the  symbolism  in  paragraph  3  there  lies  the  persuasion 
of  the  constant  change  that  is  taking  place  in  nature  and  in  human 
afTairii.  As  night  (succeeds  to  day,  and  winter  to  summer,  so 
calamity  may  be  expected  to  follow  prosperity,  and  decay  tbr 
dourishing  of  a  stale.  The  third  is  the  laaC  of  the  lines  of  A'^icn. 
by  whose  sirengUi  and  activity  the  hippy  slate  of  Th&i  his  been 
produced.  Anotlier  aspect  of  things  may  l>e  looked  for;  but  by 
firmness  and  correctness  the  good  estate  of  the  present  may  be 
long  continued. 

Accoiding  to  the  treatise  on  the  Thwan.  the  subjects  of  tbc 
fourth  and  other  upper  lines  arc  not  *lhc  small  reluming'  as 
opponents  of  the  strong  lines  below,  as  is  generally  supposed;  but 
as  the  correlates  of  those  lines,  of  one  hcan  and  mind  with  them  to 
maintain  the  state  of  Th£i,  and  giving  ihcm,  humbly  but  readily, 
all  the  help  in  their  power. 

Tl-yl,  the  last  sovereign  but  one  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  reigned 
from  B.C.  1191  (o  1155;  but  what  was  the  history  of  him  and  bis 
sister  here  referred  lo  we  do  not  know.  P.  Regis  assumes  that 
he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  lord  of  A'lu,  known  in  snbse- 
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course  of  the  superior  man.     We  see  in  it  the  great 
gone  and  the  little  come. 

r.  The  first  line,  divided,  sug'gests  the  idea  of 
grass  pulled  up,  and  bringing  with  it  other  stalks 
witli  whose  roots  it  is  connected.  With  firm  cor- 
rectness (on  the  part  of  its  subject),  there  will  be 
good  fortune  and  progress. 

2.  The  second  h'ne,  divided,  shows  its  svibject 
patient  and  obedient.  To  the  small  man  (comport- 
ing himself  so)  there  will  be  good  fortune.  If  the 
great  man  (comport  himself)  as  the  distress  and  ob- 
struction recpiire,  he  will  have  success. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
ashamed  of  the  purpose  folded  (in  his  breast). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  ordination  (of  Heaven), 
and  committing  no  error.  His  companions  will  come 
and  share  in  his  happiness. 

5.  In  the  fifth  line,  undivided,  we  see  him  who 


quent  lime  as  king'  Win,  and  thai  she  was  the  famous  That-sze ; — 
contrary  to  all  ihe  evidence  1  liave  been  ab]e  10  find  on  the  subject. 
According  to  A'^3,iip-jie,  Ti-yi  was  the  first  to  enact  a  law  ihat 
(laujlhiers  of  ttie  royal  house,  in  marrying  princes  of  ihc  states, 
shoutd  bf  in  subjection  to  them,  as  if  they  wrr«  not  superior  10 
them  in  rank.  Here  line  5,  while  occupying  the  place  of  dignity 
and  authoriiy  in  the  hexagrani,  is  yet  a  weak  line  in  the  place  of 
a  strong  one ;  and  its  subject,  accordingly,  humbly  condescctKls  to 
his  strong  and  proper  correlate  in  line  2. 

The  course  denoted  by  ThSi  has  l)ccn  run;  and  will  be  fol- 
lowecl  by  one  of  a  difTerent  and  unhappy  character.  The  earth  dug 
from  the  moat  had  been  built  up  to  foim  a  protecting  wall ;  but  it 
is  now  again  fallen  into  the  ditch.  War  will  only  aggravate  the 
evil  J  and  however  the  niirr  may  address  good  proclamations  to 
himself  and  the  i>eoplc  of  bis  capital,  the  coming  evil  cannot  be 
altogether  averted. 
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brings  the  distress  and  obstruction  to  a  close, — the 
great  man  and  fortunate.  (But  let  him  say),  'We 
may  perish!  We  may  perish  !'  (so  shall  the  state  of 
things  become  firm,  as  if)  bound  to  a  clump  of  bushy 
mulberry  trees. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  overthrow 
(and  removal  of)  the  condition  of  distress  and  ob- 
struction. Hefore  this  there  was  that  condition. 
Hereafter  there  will  be  joy. 

XII.  The  form  of  Phi,  il  will  Iw  seen.  Is  exactly  ihe  opposite  of 
ihal  of  Thai.  Much  of  wiiat  h^s  been  said  on  the  interpretation 
of  that  ttill  apply  to  this,  or  at  least  ansisi  the  stutlcnt  in  making 
out  ihc  meaning  of  its  symbolism.  Pbt  is  the  hexagram  of  the 
seventh  month.  G«nia]  iiidueiites  have  done  liieir  work,  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth  arc  at  an  end.  Henceforth  increasing  decay  must 
be  looked  for. 

Naiorally  we  should  expect  lh«*  advance  of  the  subject  of  the  first 
of  the  three  weak  lines  to  lead  10  evil;  but  if  he  sei  liimself  to  be 
firm  and  correci,  he  will  bring  about  a  different  issue. 

Patience  and  obedience  arc  proper  for  the  small  man  tn  all 
circumstances.  If  the  great  man  in  difficulty  yet  cherish  these 
attributes,  he  will  soon  have  a  happy  issue  out  of  the  distress. 

The  third  line  is  weak,  lu  place  is  odd,  and  ihcrefore  for  it 
incorrect.  Its  subject  would  vent  his  evil  purpose,  but  has  not 
arcnglh  to  do  so.  He  is  left  therefore  10  the  shame  whk;h  he 
ought  10  foel  witJiout  a  word  of  warning.  Docs  the  ming  of  the 
fourth  line  mean  '  the  ordination  of  Heaven,'  ns  A*fl  list  thinks ;  or 
the  orders  of  the  ruler,  as  A'.iing-jze  aaya?  Whichever  inlerpre- 
lation  be  taken  (and  some  critics  unite  the  tM'o),  the  action  of  the 
subject  of  the  line,  who!>e  strength  is  tempered  by  the  even  po»* 
lion,  will  be  good  and  correct,  and  issue  in  success  and  happiness. 

I'he  Strang  line  tn  ihc  fifth,  (its  correct),  place,  brings  the  distnse 
and  obstruction  to  a  close.     Yet  its  subject — the  ruler  in  the  hexa- 
gram— i*  warned  to  continue  to  l>e  cautious  in  two  hncs  of  rhyme : — 
'And  let  him  My,  "I  die!  I  die!" 
So  to  a  bushy  clump  his  fonune  he  )>ha1l  lie.' 

There  is  an  end  of  the  condition  of  distress.  It  was  necessary  that 
condition  should  give  place  to  its  opposite;  and  the  strong  tine 
in  ihe  topmost  place  lidy  represents  the  consequent  joy. 
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XIII.     The  TiitKG  Zl^  Hkxagram. 


Thung  ^an  (or  'Union  of  men ')  appears  here  (as 
we  find  ii)  in  the  (remote  districls  of  the)  country, 
indicating  progress  and  success.  It  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  cross  the  great  stream.  It  will  be  ad- 
vantageous 10  maintain  the  firm  correctness  of  the 
superior  man. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  (shows  the  repre- 
sentative of)  the  union  of  men  just  issuing  from  his 
gate.     There  will  be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  (shows  the  repre- 
sentative of)  the  union  of  men  in  relation  with  his 
kindred.     There  will  be  occasion  for  regret. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  (shows  its  subject) 
with  his  arms  hiilden  in  the  thick  grass,  and  at  the 
top  of  a  high  mound.  (But)  for  three  years  he 
makes  no  demonstration. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  (shows  its  subject) 
mounted  on  the  city  wall ;  but  he  does  not  proceed 
to  make  llie  attack  (he  contemplates).  There  will 
be  good  fortune. 

5.  In  the  fifth  line,  undivided,  (the  representative 
of)  the  union  of  men  first  wails  and  cries  out,  and 
then  laughs.  His  great  host  conquers,  and  he  (and 
the  subject  of  the  second  line)  meet  together. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  (shows  the  repre- 
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sentative  of)  the  union  of  men  in  the  suburbs.   There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  repentance. 


XIII.  Thung  Zin  describes  a  condiiion  of  nature  and  of  the 
slate  opposite  lo  that  of  Phi.  There  was  distress  and  obstmclton  ; 
here  is  union.  But  ihc  union  musi  be  hosed  entirely  on  public 
considerations,  without  taint  of  selfishness. 

The  strong  line  in  the  ftftli.  its  correct,  place,  occupies  ihe  most 
tmporiant  position,  and  has  Tor  its  correlate  the  weak  second  line, 
al«i0  in  its  correct  place.  The  one  divided  line  is  naturally  sought 
after  by  all  the  stroni;  lines.  The  up]>cr  Irigram  is  that  of  heaven, 
which  is  above ;  the  tower  is  that  of  fire,  whose  tendency  is  lo  mount 
upwards.  A1I  these  things  arc  In  harmony  with  the  idea  of  union. 
But  the  union  must  be  free  from  all  iiellish  motives,  and  this  is 
indicated  by  its  being  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  country,  where 
people  are  unsophisticated,  and  free  from  the  depraving  effects 
incident  to  large  societies.  A  union  from  such  motives  will  cope 
with  the  greatrEl  diflicuUies ;  and  yet  a  word  of  caution  is  added. 

Line  t  einblcros  the  first  attempts  at  union.  It  is  strong,  hut  in 
ibe  lowest  place ;  and  it  has  no  proper  correlate  above.  There  is, 
however,  no  intermixture  of  selfishness  in  il. 

Lines  3  and  5  arc  proper  correlates,  which  fact  suggests  in  this 
hexagram  the  idea  of  their  union  being  limited  and  panial,  and 
such  as  may  afford  ground  for  blame. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  an  odd  place  :  but  ii  has  not  a  proper  cor- 
relate in  6.  This  makes  its  subject  more  anxious  to  unite  with  3 ; 
but  3  is  devoted  to  its  proper  correlate  in  $,  of  whose  strength  3  is 
afraid,  and  lakes  the  measures  described.  His  abstaining  so  lonj. 
however,  from  any  active  attempt,  will  save  him  from  misfortune. 

Line  4  is  strong,  but  in  an  even  place,  which  weakens  i(£  subject. 
He  also  would  fain  make  an  attempt  on  a ;  but  he  t«  afraid,  and 
does  not  carry  his  purpose  into  effect. 

Line  s  is  strong,  in  an  odd,  and  the  central  place  ;  and  would  fain 
unite  with  3,  which  indeed  is  the  proper  correlate  of  Us  subject. 
But  3  and  4  are  powerful  foes  that  oppose  tltc  union.  Their 
opposition  makes  him  weep ;  but  he  collects  his  forces,  defeats 
them,  and  effects  his  purpose. 

The  union  reaches  tu  all  v/ithin  the  suburbs,  and  is  not  yet  uni- 
versal ;  but  still  there  is  no  cause  for  repentance. 


XIV.     The  TA  YO  Hexagram. 


Ti  Ya  indicates  that,  (under  the  circumstances 
which  it  implies),  there  will  be  great  progress  and 

success. 

1.  In  the  first  line,  undivided,  there  is  no  ap- 
proach to  what  is  injurious,  and  there  is  no  error. 
Let  there  be  a  realisation  of  the  difficulty  (and 
danger  of  the  position),  and  there  will  be  no  error 
(to  the  end). 

2.  In  the  second  line,  undivided,  we  have  a  lai 
waggon  with  its  load.    In  whatever  direction  advance 
is  made,  there  will  be  no  error. 

^.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  us  a  feudal 
prince  presenting  his  offerings  to  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
A  small  man  would  be  unequal  (to  such  a  duty). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
keeping  his  great  resources  under  restraint.  There 
will  be  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  the  sincerity  of 
its  subject  reciprocated  by  that  of  all  the  others 
(represented  in  the  hexagram).  Let  him  display  a 
proper  majesty,  and  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  help  accorded  to  him  from  Heaven.  There 
will  be  good  fortune,  ad\'antage  in  every  respect. 

XIV.  TS.  VQ  means  '  Great  Havings;'  denoting  in  a  kingdom 
a  state  orpro&periiy  and  abundance,  ajid  in  a  fainily  or  individual. 
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XV.     The  A'z/ien  Hexagram. 


A'Aien  indicates  progress  and  success.  The  su- 
jx^rior  man,  (being  humble  as  it  implies),  will  have 
a  (good)  issue  (to  his  undertakings). 

].  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  us  the  superior 
man  who  adds  humility  to  humility.  (Even)  the  great 

a  stale  of  opulence.  The  danger  tlircalcning  such  a  condition  arises 
from  the  pride  which  il  is  likely  to  engender.  Hut  everything  here 
is  against  ihai  issue.  Apart  from  ihe  symboHsin  of  the  trigrams, 
we  liave  llie  plan--  of  honour  occupied  by  a  weak  line,  so  lliat  its 
subject  will  be  humble ;  and  all  ihe  other  lines,  strong  as  they  are. 
will  act  in  obedient  sympathy.     There  will  be  great  progre<iS  and 

SUCCCSli. 

Line  I,  though  strong,  1s  at  ihc  lowest  [larl  of  the  figure,  and 
has  no  correlate  above.  No  extcnwl  influences  have  as  yel  acted 
injuriously  on  iu  subject.  I>et  him  do  aa  directed,  and  no  hurtful 
influence  will  ever  Rfle<:t  him. 

The  strong  line  a  has  its  proper  correlate  in  line  s,  the  ruler  of 
the  figure,  and  will  Ui£  its  strength  in  subordination  to  his  humility. 
Hence  the  symbolism. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  the  right  (an  odd)  place.  The  top- 
most line  of  the  lower  Ingram  is  the  proper  place  for  a  fi-udal  lord. 
The  Hibjeci  of  this  will  humbly  serve  the  condescending  ruler  in 
line  5.  A  small  man,  having  (he  place  without  the  virtue,  would 
^ve  himself  airs. 

Line  4  is  strong,  but  the  strength  is  tempered  by  the  position, 
which  is  that  of  a  weak  line.  Hence  he  will  do  no  injury  to  the 
mild  ruler,  to  whom  he  is  so  near. 

Line  5  symbolises  the  ruler.  Mild  sincerity  is  good  in  him.  and 
alTccts  bis  ministers  and  others.  But  a  rtder  must  not  be  without 
an  awe-inspiring  majesty. 

Kveii  the  topmost  line  lakes  its  character  from  5.  The  strength 
of  its  subject  is  sUll  tempered,  and  Heaven  gives  its  approval. 
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Stream  may  be  crossed  with  this,  and  there  will  be 
good  fortune. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  us  humility 
that  has  made  itself  recognised.  With  firm  correct- 
ness there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  imdivided,  shows  the  superior 
man  of  (acknowledged)  merit.  He  will  maintain  his 
success  lo  the  end,  and  have  good  fortune. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  one,  whose 
action  would  be  in  everj'  way  advantageous,  stirring 
up  (the  more)  his  humility. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  one  who,  without 
being  rich,  is  able  to  employ  his  neighbours.  He 
may  advantageously  use  the  force  of  arms.  All 
his  movements  will  be  advantageous. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  us  humility  that 
has  made  itself  recognised.  The  subject  of  it  will 
with  advantage  put  his  hosts  In  motion  ;  but  (he  will 
only)  punish  his  own  towns  and  state. 

XV.  An  essay  on  humility  rigliil)'  Tollows  cl:at  on  abundant 
possessions.  The  (liird  line,  which  is  a  whoSe  line  amid  five  othcrv 
divided,  occupying  (he  topmost  place  in  the  lower  trigram,  is 
held  by  the  Kiiang-hst  etiiiore  and  many  others  to  I»e  'the  lord 
of  tlic  hexagram,'  ihe  representative  of  humihty,  strong,  but 
abasing  it>icir.  There  is  nothing  here  in  tlic  lext  to  make  u&  enter 
fiirlher  on  the  symbolism  of  the  figure.  HumiUqf  i»  the  way  to 
pertnancnt  success. 

A  weak  line,  al  ihc  lowest  place  of  the  figure,  is  the  fiuing  symbol 
of  ihe  superior  man  adding  humility  to  humility. 

Line  2  i*  weak,  central,  and  in  it^  proper  place,  representing 
a  humilily  ch.it  has  'trowed;'  that  is,  has  procUimed  itself. 

Line  3  is  siroiig,  and  occupies  an  odd  (its  proper)  place.  It  is 
Mhe  lord  of  the  he-xagram,'  to  whom  all  represented  by  the  lines 
ftbove  and  below  turn. 

Line  4  is  weak  and  in  its  proper  position.     Its  subject  is  sure  10 
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XVI.    The  Yv  Hexagram. 


YU  indicates  that,  (in  the  state  which  it  implies), 
feudal  princes  may  be  set  up,  and  the  hosis  put  in 
motion,  wJih  advantage. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  pro- 
claiming his  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  There  will 
be  evil. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  one  who  is 
firm  as  a  rock.  (He  sees  a  thing)  without  waiting 
till  it  has  come  to  pass;  with  his  firm  correctness 
there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  one  looking  up 
(for  favours),  while  lie  indulges  the  feeling  of  plea- 
.sure  and  satisfaction.  If  he  would  understand! — 
If  he  be  late  in  doing  so,  there  will  indeed  be  occa- 
sion for  repentance. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  him  from 
whom  the  harmony  and  satisfaction  come.     Great 


be  successful  and  prosperous,  but  being  so  near  Ihe  fifth  line,  he 
should  Milt  use  the  greairst  precaution. 

All  men  love  and  honour  humility,  in  iis«lf  nnd  without  the  ad- 
juncts which  usually  commaml  obedience  and  respect.  Hence  his 
neighbours  follow  the  ruler  in  the  flfib  line,  though  lie  may  not  be 
very  rich  or  powciful.  His  humility  need  not  keep  him  from 
asspriing  the  right,  even  by  fcwe  of  arms. 

The  subject  of  the  sixth  line,  which  is  weak,  is  outside  the  game. 
so  to  speak,  Ihni  has  been  played  out.  He  will  use  force,  but  only 
uithin  his  own  sphere  and  to  assert  what  is  right.  He  will  not  be 
aggre&uve. 
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is  the  success  which  he  obtains.  Let  him  not  allow 
suspicions  to  enter  his  mind,  and  thus  friends  will 
gather  around  him. 

5.  The  fifth  hne,  divided,  shows  one  with  a  chronic 
complaint,  but  who  lives  on  without  dying. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
with  darkened  mind  devoted  to  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  (of  the  time)  ;  but  if  he  change  his  course 
even  when  (it  may  be  considered  as)  completed, 
there  will  be  no  error. 


XVI.  The  Ytl  hexagram  denoted  lo  King  Wftn  a  condiiion  of 
harmony  and  happy  conicniinciu  ihrouj^houc  tlic  kingdom,  when 
the  people  rcjoitx'd  iii  and  readily  obeyed  their  sovereign.  At  such 
a  time  his  appointmerns  and  any  military  undertakings  would  be 
haileil  and  supported.  The  fourih  line,  undivided,  is  the  lordof  ihe 
5gure,  and  being  close  to  the  filth  or  place  of  dignity,  is  to  be 
looked  on  as  ilic  minister  or  chief  olTicer  of  the  ruler.  The  ruler 
gives  10  him  his  confidence;  and  all  represented  by  the  oilier  lines 
yield  iheir  obedience. 

Line  i  is  weak,  and  has  for  its  correlate  the  strong  4.  Its  subject 
may  well  enjoy  the  Iiap|>itics8  of  the  lime.  Hut  he  cannot  cotiuin 
himself,  and  proclaims,  or  boasts  of,  his  satisfaction; — which  is  evil- 

Line  2,  though  weak,  is  in  its  correct  position,  the  centre,  more- 
over, of  the  lower  trigi-am.  Qniclly  and  firmly  its  subjca  is  able  to 
abide  in  bis  place,  iukI  exercise  a  fur-seeing  discrimination.  All  is 
indicative  of  good  forlune. 

Line  3  is  weak,  and  in  an  odd  place.  Immediately  below  line  4, 
its  subject  keeps  looking  up  to  the  lord  of  ihe  figure,  and  depends 
on  him,  thinking  of  doing  nothing,  but  how  to  enjoy  himself.  The 
consequence  will  be  as  dcscrilwd,  unless  he  speedily  change. 

The  strong  subject  of  line  4  is  the  agent  to  whom  (he  happy 
condition  is  owing ;  and  it  i&  only  necessary  to  caution  Iiim  to  main- 
tain tiia  confidence  in  himgeU'  and  his  purpose,  and  his  adherents 
and  success  will  continue. 

Line  5  is  in  the  ruler's  place ;  but  it  is  weak,  nnd  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  carried  away  by  the  lusl  of  pleasure.  Moreover,  proximity 
to  ihc  i>owerfut  minister  represented  by  4  is  a  source  of  danger. 
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XVII.     TuF  Sui  Hexagram. 


Sui  indicates  that  (under  its  conditions)  there  will 
be  gfreat  progress  and  success.  But  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  be  firm  and  correct.  There  will  (then) 
be  no  error. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  us  one  chang- 
ing the  object  of  his  pursuit;  but  if  he  be  firm  and 
correct,  there  will  be  good  fortune.  Going  beyond 
(his  own)  gate  to  find  associates,  he  will  achieve 
merit. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  us  one  who 
cleaves  to  the  little  boy.  and  lets  go  the  man  of  age 
and  experience. 

3-  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  us  one  who 
cleaves  to  the  man  of  age  and  experience,  and  lets  go 
the  little  boy.  Such  following  will  get  what  it  seeks: 
but  it  will  be  advantageous  to  adhere  to  wliat  is 
firni  and  correct 

4-  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  us  one 
followed  and  obtaining  (adherents).  Though  he 
be  firm  and  correct,  there  will  be  evi!.  If  he  be 
sincere  (however)  in  his  course,  and  make  that 
evident,  into  what  error  will  he  fall  ? 

Hence  tie  is  reprvsenteil  a^  sufTcring  from  a  chronic  conD[>laint,  but 
nevertheless  he  does  not  die.     Sec  Appendix  it  on  the  line. 

line  6,  at  ihe  very  lop  or  end  of  the  hcxagrani,  is  west;,  and  its 
subject  is  all  but  lost.  Still  even  for  him  there  is  a  chance  of  safett-, 
if  Lie  will  but  change. 
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5.  The  6fih  line,  undivided,  shows  us  (the  niler) 
sincere  in  (fostering  all)  that  is  excellent.  There 
will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  us  (that  sin- 
cerity) firml)'  held  and  clung  to,  yea,  and  bound  fast. 
(We  sec)  the  king  with  it  presenting  his  offerings 
on  the  western  mountain. 

XV'II.  Su(  symbolises  the  idea  or  Tollowing.  It  is  said  to 
follow  Yd,  the  symbol  of  harmony  and  salisraclitm.  Wliere  there 
are  these  coiidiuons  men  are  sure  10  follow ;  nor  will  they  fullow 
those  in  wliom  they  liavt  no  coinplacency.  The  hexagram  includes 
the  cn^es  where  one  follows  others,  and  where  others  follow  him ; 
and  llie  auspice  of  great  progress  am)  success  is  due  to  this  Sexi- 
bility  and  applicability  of  it.  Hut  in  both  cases  the  following  must 
be  guided  by  a  reference  to  what  is  proper  and  correct.  See  the 
notes  on  the  Thwan  and  the  Great  Symbolism. 

Line  I  is  strong,  and  lord  of  the  htwcr  trigtam.  The  weak  lines 
ought  to  follow  it ;  but  here  it  is  below  them,  in  the  lowest  place  of 
the  figure.  This  gives  rise  to  the  representation  of  one  changing 
his  ()UrsuiL  Still  through  the  n-niive  vigour  indicated  by  the  line 
being  strong,  and  in  its  correct  place,  its  subject  will  be  fortunate. 
Gcnng  be>'ond  \m  gate  to  find  associates  indicates  his  public  spirit, 
and  superiority  to  selfish  considerations. 

I.ine  2  is  weak.  Its  proper  correlate  is  the  strong  5 ;  but  it 
prefers  to  cleave  to  the  line  below,  instead  of  waiting  to  follow  5. 
Hence  the  symbolism  of  the  text,  the  bad  omen  of  which  needs  not 
to  be  mentioned. 

Line  3  is  also  weak,  but  it  follows  the  sirong  line  above  it  and 
leaves  line  i.  reversing  the  courw  of  3  ; — willi  a  diflTcreiiC  issue,  h 
is  weak,  however,  and  4  is  not  its  proper  correlate ;  hence  the  con- 
clusion of  the  paragraph  is  equivalent  to  a  caution. 

Line  4  is  strong,  and  in  the  place  of  a  great  minister  next  the 
ruler  in  5.  But  his  having  adherents  may  be  injurious  to  the  supreme 
and  sole  authority  of  that  ruler,  and  only  a  sincere  loyalty  will  save 
him  from  error  and  misfortune. 

Line  6  is  strong,  and  in  its  correct  place,  with  2  as  its  proper 
correlate;  thus  producing  the  auspicious  symbolism. 

The  issue  of  the  hexagram  is  seen  in  line  6;  which  represents 
the  ideal  of  following,  directed  by  the  most  sincere  adlierence  to 
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XVIII.     The  KC  Hf.xacram. 


Ku  indicates  great  progress  and  success  (to  hin» 
who  deals  properly  with  the  condition  represented 
"by  it).  There  will  be  advantage  in  (efforts  like  that 
of)  crossinj;  the  great  stream.  (He  should  weigh 
well,  however,  the  events  of)  three  days  before  the 
turning  point,  and  those  (to  be  done)  three  days 
after  iL 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  (a  son)  dealing 
with  the  troubles  caused  by  his  father.  If  he  be  an 
(able)  son,  the  father  will  escape  the  blame  of  having 
erred.  The  position  is  perilous,  but  tliere  will  be 
good  fortune  in  the  end. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  (a  son) 
dealing  with  the  troubles  caused  by  his  mother. 
He  should  not  (carry)  his  firm  correctness  (to  the 

utmost). 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  (a  son)  dealing 
with  the  troubles  caused  by  his  father.  There  may 
be  some  small  occasion  for  repentance,  but  there  will 
not  be  any  great  error. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  (a  son)  viewing 


what  is  n|;l)t.  Tbi&  tnSucncc  not  only  cxteitdsi  to  mcD,  but  also  lu 
bpirituaJ  iKings.  'The  western  hiil '  is  mount  KM,  at  the  Toot 
or  which  was  the  original  seltlemcni  of  thi:  house  of  A^u,  in 
he.  1335.  The  use  of  ili«  name  'king'  here  brings  us  down 
from  Win  into  Uic  tiote  of  king  WQ  at  least. 


indulgently  the  troubles  caused  by  his  father.     If  he 
go  fonvard.  he  will  find  cause  to  regret  it. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  (a  son)  dealing 
with  the  troubles  caused  by  his  father.  He  obtains 
the  praise  of  using  (the  fit  instrument  for  his  work). 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undixidcd.  shows  us  one  who 
does  not  serve  either  king  or  feudal  lord,  but  in  a 
lofty  spirit  prefers  (to  attend  to)  his  own  affairs. 

XVUI.  In  [fie  6th  Appendix  il  is  said.  *  They  who  follow  anoilief 
arc  sure  lo  have  services  (to  perform),  and  hence  Sui  is  followed 
bjr  Kfi."  Bui  Kfi  means  iht  having  painful  or  troublesome  services 
10  do.  It  dc-noieti  licrc  a.  state  in  which  things  are  fjoing  to  ruin, 
as  if  through  poison  or  venomous  worms;  and  the  figure  is  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  arrest  of  ihe  ticcay  and  the  restoration  10 
boundnc&s  and  vigour,  so  as  lo  justify  its  anspicv  of  great  progress 
and  success.  To  realise  such  a  result,  however,  great  efforts  will 
lie  required,  as  in  crossinjj  the  great  stream;  and  a  careful  con- 
sderation  of  ihc  events  that  have  brought  on  the  siaiu  of  decay, 
and  the  meafures  to  be  taken  lo  remedy  it  is  also  necessary.  See 
Appendix  I  on  Ihe  '  three  days.' 

The  subject  of  litic  1,  and  of  all  the  other  lines,  excepting  per- 
haps a,  appears  as  a  son.  Yet  the  line  itself  is  of  the  yin  nature, 
and  the  trigram  in  which  it  plays  ihe  principal  part  is  also  yin. 
Line  2  is  slrong,  and  of  the  yang  nature,  with  the  yin  line  5  as 
its  proper  correlate.  In  line  2,  5  appears  as  the  mother ;  but  its  sub- 
ject iherc  is  again  a  son,  and  llie  upper  trigram  altogether  19  yang. 
I  am  unable  to  account  for  these  things.  As  is  said  in  the  note  of 
Regis  on  line  2  : — '  Hnec  mairis  filiique  dcnominaiio  ad  has  lineas 
mere  translatiiia  est,  ct,  ut  ait  ctinimcntarjus  vulgaris,  ad  cxplicaiio- 
nem  scntentiarum  cas  pro  matrc  et  fillo  supponere  diccndum 
est  Nee  ratio  rcddctiir  si  quia  in  ntroquc  hoc  nomine  myatcrium 
quaerat.  Cur  enim  aliis  in  Gguris  lineae  nunc  regem,  nunc  vasal- 
lum,  jam  imperii  admin  istrunt,  mojc  sum  mum  arniorum 
praefecium  referrc  dicantur  ?  Accommodantur  Bcilicet  lineae  ad 
verba  sententiae  et  verba  seniemiae  ad  eensum,  quemadmodum  faci- 
endum de  methodis  libri  Sliih  King  docel  IMrncius,  V,  i,  ode  4.  2.' 

We  must  leave  this  difTicuIiy.  Line  t  is  weak,  and  its  correlate 
4  is  also  weak.  What  can  its  subject  do  to  remedy  tlie  stale  of 
decay  ?    But  the  line  is  the  first  of  ibe  figure,  and  the  decay  is  not 
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XIX.     The  Lin  Hexagram. 


Lin  (indicates  that  under  the  conditions  supposed 
in  it)  there  will  be  great  progress  and  success,  while 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  be  firmly  correct.  In  the 
eighth  month  there  will  be  evil. 

I.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
advancing    in    company    (with   the   subject  of  the 


yet  great.  By  giving  h«ed  lo  the  cautions  in  the  Text,  he  will 
accomplbh  vrhat  h  promised. 

The  ruler  id  line  5  is  represemcd  by  a  «eak  line,  while  a  i» 
strong.  Thui  the  symbolism  takes  ihc  Torm  of  a  son  dealing  with 
ihe  prevailing  deca)*  induced  somehow  by  his  mother.  But  a  son 
must  be  very  gentle  in  all  his  imcrcounic  with  liis  moUitrr.  and  e&pe- 
daily  so,  when  constrained  by  a  wnsc  of  duty  to  oppow  her  course. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  or  belter  10  be  said  here. 
'riie  historical  inlcrpreuitioit  adopted  by  Kegis  and  his  friends,  that 
the  (atber  lierc  is  king  Win,  the  mother  Thai-Bxe,  and  the  son  king 
WO,  cannot  be  maintained.  1  have  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
.sJightesl  Chinese  sanciion  of  il,  and  it  woulil  give  tu  K  fi  the  mean- 
ing of  misfortunes  endured,  instead  of  troubles  caused. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  not  central,  ao  that  its  subject  might  well 
go  to  excess  in  his  elToris.  But  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the 
line's  place  in  the  U'igram  Sun.  often  denoiuig  lowly  submission. 

Line  4  it  weak,  and  in  an  even  place,  which  intensifies  that 
weakness.     Hence  comes  the  cauiion  against  going  forward. 

The  weak  line  5,  as  has  been  said,  ib  ihe  seat  of  the  ruler;  but 
its  proper  correlate  is  the  strong  a.  ibe  strong  sidij^  champion 
minister,  to  whom  the  work  of  the  hexagram  is  delegated. 

Line  6  is  strong,  and  lias  no  proper  correlate  l>elow.  Hence  it 
suggests  ihc  idea  of  one  oulside  tbe  spliere  of  action,  anil  taking  no 
part  in  public  alTairs,  but  occupied  with  the  culture  of  bimielf. 

[16]  H 
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second  line).     Through  his   firm  correctness  there 
will  be  good  fortune, 

2.  The  second  lliie.  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
advancing  in  company  (with  the  subject  of  the  first 
line).  There  will  be  good  fortune  ;  (advancing)  will 
be  in  every  way  advantageoits. 

3.  The  tiiird  line,  divided,  shows  one  well  pleased 
(indeed)  to  advance,  (but  whose  action)  will  be  in 
no  way  advantageous.  If  he  become  anxious  about 
it  (however),  there  will  be  no  error. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  one  advancing 
in  the  highest  mode.     There  will  be  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  the  advance  of 
wisdom,  such  as  befits  the  great  ruler.  There  will 
be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  the  advance  of 
honesty  and  generosity.  There  will  be  good  fortune, 
and  no  error. 

XIX.  In  Appendix  VI  T.in  iscxplaincdasmcaning'grcai.'  The 
writer,  having  misunderstood  ihe  itreaning  of  the  ]irevious  KQ,  sub- 
joins—'  He  who  perlbims  ^uch  services  mar  become  "greal."'  But 
I.in  detioles  the  flpproach  of  aulhorily, — to  inspect,  to  comfort,  or 
to  rule,  When  M'e  look  at  the  figure,  we  see  two  strong  undivided 
lines  advancing  on  the  four  weak  lines  aliove  ihem,  and  ihencc 
follows  the  assurance  that  their  action  will  be  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful. That  aciicn  must  be  governed  by  rectitude,  however,  and 
by  caution  grounded  on  the  changing  character  of  all  conditions 
and  events.  Tiie  meaning  of  Ihe  concluding  sentence  is  given  in 
Appendix  I  as  simply  being — that, '  the  advancing  power  will  decay 
in  no  long  time'  Lfl  AlSn-Mi  (Ming  dynasty)  Hays: — 'The  sun 
(or  llie  day)  it.  the  symbol  of  what  is  Vang;  ami  the  moon  is  the 
symbol  of  what  is  Yiti.  Eight  is  the  number  of  tlic  second  of  the 
four  emblematic  figurm  (tlic  smaller  Yin),  and  seven  is  the  num- 
ber of  tlie  tliird  of  them  (the  smaller  Yang).  Hence  to  indicate 
the  period  of  the  coming  of  what  is  Yin,  we  use  the  phrase,  "the 
eiglith  month  ; "  and  to  indicate  the  period  of  the  coming  of  what  is 
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XX.     The  Kwan  Hexagram. 


Kwdn  shows  (how  he  whom  it  represents  should 
be  like)  the  worshipper  who  has  washed  his  hands, 
but  not  (yet)  presented  his  offerings; — with  sincerity 

Yang,  we  use  the  phrase,  "Ae  seventh  day."'  The  Khang-hrf 
ediiors  say  that  this  is  ihe  best  explanation  of  the  lanj^age  of  ihc 
Text  that  can  be  given: — 'The  Yang  iiumlKjrs  culintnatc  in  9,  the 
influence  ihcn  receding  and  producing  the  8  of  the  smaller  Yin. 
The  Yin  numbers  culminaie  in  6,  and  the  next  advance  produceslhc 
7  of  the  smaller  Yang ;  so  thai  7  and  8  are  the  numbers  indicating 
thcfirslbirthof  what  is  Yinand  what  is  Yang.'  'If  we  go  to  seek.' 
they  add,  -any  other  explanation  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Text,  and 
such  expressions  a."?  "  3  days."  "  3  years,"  "  10  years,"  ftc,  we  make 
them  unintelligible/     Lin  is  ihc  hexagram  oftlie  twelfth  month. 

I.ine  t  is  a  strong  line  in  its  proper  place.  The  danger  is  tliat 
'Ks  subject  may  be  more  strong  than  prudent,  hence  the  caution  in 
requiring  firm  concctncss. 

Line  ],  as  strong,  should  be  in  an  odd  place ;  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  central  position,  and  iis  correlate  in  line  5. 

Line  3  is  weak,  and  neither  central,  nor  in  its  correct  position. 
Heitce  its  action  will  not  be  sidvautageous ;  but  being  at  the  top 
of  the  trigram  Tui,  which  means  being  pleased,  its  subject  is  repre- 
sented as  *  well  pleased  to  advance.'  Anxious  reflection  vill  s-ive 
him  from  error. 

Line  4,  ihougli  weak,  is  tn  its  proper  place,  and  has  for  its  cor- 
relate the  strong  1.     Ilcnce  its  advance  in  'in  the  highest  style.' 

Line  5  is  the  position  of  the  ruler.  It  is  weak,  but  being  central, 
and  having  for  its  correlate  the  strong  and  central  2,  we  haif  in  it 
a  symbol  of  authorily  distrustful  of  itself,  and  employing  lil  agents;^ 
characteristic  of  ihc  wise  ruler. 

Line  6  is  the  last  of  the  trigram  RhwSn,  the  height  Iheieibre 
of  docility.  Line  3  is  not  its  correlate,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Yin 
10  seek  for  the  Yan  g ;  and  it  ia  so  cmphBiicaUy  in  this  case.  Hence 
ibe  characteristic  and  issue  as  assigned. 

H  3 


and  an  appearance  of  dignity  (commandin^^  reverent 
regard). 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  the  looking  of 
a  lad  ;— not  blamable  in  men  of  inferior  rank,  but 
matter  for  reyret  in  superior  men. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  one  peeping 
out  from  a  door.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  it 
were  (merely)  the  firm  correctness  of  a  female. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  one  looking  at 
(the  course  of)  his  own  life,  to  advance  or  recede 
(accordingly). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  one  contem- 
plating the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  It  will  be  ad- 
vantageous for  him,  being  such  as  he  is,  (to  seek) 
to  be  a  guest  of  the  king. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
contemplating  his  own  life  (-course).  A  supKrior 
man,  he  will  (thus)  fall   into  no  error. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
contemplating  his  character  to  see  if  it  be  indeed  that 
of  a  superior  man.      He  will  not  fall  into  error. 


XX.  The  Chinese  character  Kwan,  from  which  ihis  hexagram 
is  named,  is  used  in  h  in  iwo  t-enses.  In  the  Thwan,  the  Rmi 
paragraph  of  the  treatise  oa  the  Tliwan,  and  ihc  paragraph 
the  Great  Symbolism,  it  denotes  showing,  manifeslinji^;  in  all'^ 
other  places  it  denotes  coiiiemplating,  looking  at.  The  sub- 
jccc  of  tlic  hexagram  is  ihc  sovereign  aiid  las  subjects,  how  he 
manifests  himself  to  ihcm,  and  how  they  contcmplaie  him.  The 
iwo  upper,  undivided,  lines  belong  10  ihe  sovcrdgn;  the  four  weak 
lines  below  ihcm  arc  his  suhjccts, — ministers  and  others  who  took 
up  at  him.     K  u  .in  in  the  hexagram  of  the  eighth  month. 

In  the  Thwan  king  Wiin  sjinlxjliscs  the  sovereign  by  a  wor- 
shipper when  he  is  most  solemn  in  hh  religious  service,  at  ibe 
commence nieiit  of  it,  full  of  sincerity  and  with  a  digriiied  carriage. 

Line  i  is  weak,  and  in  the  lowest  ptac«,  improper  also  for  it ; — 
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XXI.     The  Shih  Ho  Hexagram. 


ShJh  Ho  indicates  successful  progress  (in  tlie 
condition  of  things  which  it  supposes).  It  will 
be  advantageous  to  use  legal  constraints. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  one  with  His 
feet  in  the  stocks  and  deprived  of  his  toes.  There 
will  be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  Une,  divided,  shows  one  biting 
through  the  soft  flesh,  and  (going  on  to)  bite  off 
the  nose.     There  will  be  no  error. 


the  9}-tnbol  or  a  thoughtless  lad,  who  cannot  see  far,  and  takes  only 
superficial  views. 

Line  3  i&  also  weak,  but  in  iis  proper  place,  showing  a  woman, 
living  retired,  and  only  able  10  peep  as  from  her  door  at  the  subject 
of  the  fifth  line.  But  ignorance  and  rclircmcnl  are  proptr  in  a 
woman. 

Line  3,  at  the  top  of  ihc  lower  trigram  Khwin,  and  weak,  must 
belong  10  a  itubj(;ci  of  the  utmost  doclliiy,  and  will  wish  to  act  rnily 
according  to  the  exigency  of  lime  and  circumstances. 

Line  4,  in  the  place  proper  10  its  weal^ncss,  is  yet  in  immediate 
proximity  to  5,  representing  the  sovereign,  lis  subject  is  movetl 
accordingly,  and  stirred  10  ambition. 

I-ine  5  is  strong,  and  in  the  place  of  the  ruler.  He  is  a  superior 
man,  bui  this  does  not  relieve  him  ftom  the  duty  of  self-contempla- 
tion or  examination. 

There  is  a  alight  difference  in  the  6th  paragraph  from  the  jih, 
which  can  hardly  be  expressed  In  a  iranslation.  By  making  a 
change  in  the  punctuation,  howewr,  the  different  slgnllicanoe  may 
be  brought  out.  Line  6  is  strong,  and  >khould  be  considered  out 
of  the  work  of  Ilie  hcxagmm,  but  its  subject  ia  still  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  its  idea,  and  is  led  to  self-examination. 
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_V  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  one  gnawing- 
tlric'd  flesh,  and  meeting  with  what  is  disagreeable. 
There  will  be  occasion  for  some  small  regjet,  but  no 
(great)  error. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  one  gnawing" 
the  flesh  dried  on  the  bone,  and  getting  the  pledges 
of  money  and  arrows.  It  will  be  advantageous  to 
him  to  realise  the  difficulty  of  his  task  and  be  firm, — 
in  which  case  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  one  gnawing  at 
dried  flesh,  and  finding  the  yellow  gold.  Let  him 
be  firm  and  correct,  realising  the  peril  (of  his  posi- 
tion).    There  will  be  no  error. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  one  wearing 
the  cangue,  and  deprived  of  his  cars.  There  will 
be  evil. 

XXI.  Shih  Ho  means  Hterallj'  'Union  by  gnawing.'  Wc  sec  in 
the  figure  ivo  strong  lines  in  ilie  first  and  last  places,  «'hile  all  the 
others,  with  the  cxccplion  of  the  founli.  are  divided.  This  suggcsis 
the  idea  of  the  jaws  and  the  mouth  between  them  kepi  open  by 
soniciliiug  in  it.  Let  that  l>c  gnawed  ilirougli  and  Lhc  mouth  will 
tloM--  and  itiL-  jaws  come;  logcthcr.  So  in  the  body  politic.  Rcmo\-e 
the  obstacles  to  union,  and  high  and  low  will  come  together  with 
a  good  understanding.  Ami  how  arc  those  ob.'iUclc.s  to  be  lemovcd  ? 
By  force,  emblctnc-d  by  ihc  gnawing ;  ihai  is.  by  legal  constraints. 
And  these  are  sute  to  be  successful.  The  auspice  of  the  figure  Is 
favourable.    There  w:ll  be  success. 

Lines  t  and  6  are  much  out  of  the  game  or  action  described  in 
llic  figure.  Hence  ihey  arc  held  to  represent  parties  receiving 
punishment,  whik'  the  other  Hncsi  represent  parties  inflicting  iL 
The  punishment  in  line  i  Is  that  of  the  stocks,  administered  for 
■ji  small  offcnt-c,  and  Ix-forc  crime  has  made  much  way.  But  if 
the  'depriving'  of  ihe  iocs  is  not  merely  keeping  ihcm  in  restraint, 
but  cutting  ihem  off,  as  the  Cliinese  character  suggests,  the  punish- 
ment appears  to  a  western  reader  too  severe. 

Line  2  is  weak,  appropriately  therefore  in  an  even  place,  and 
it  is  central  besides.    The  action  therefore  of  Its  subject  should 
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XXII.    The  Fl  Hexagram. 


Pi  indicates  that  there  should  be  free  course  (in 
what  it  denotes).  There  will  be  little  advantage 
(however)  if  it  be  allowed  to  advance  (and  take 
the  lead). 

be  effective;  and  this  is  shovn  by  the  'biting  through  ih<r  soft 
tte^h,'  an  easy  thing.  Immediately  Iwlow,  iiowever,  is  s  stron*; 
offender  represented  by  the  strong  line,  and  before  he  will  submit 
it  is  necessary  to  '  bite  off  his  nose ; '  for  punishment  in  the  rule; — 
it  must  be  continued  and  increased  till  the  end  is  secured. 

Line  3  Is  weak,  and  in  an  even  place.  The  action  of  its  subject 
■H-ill  be  ineffective;  ajid  is  emblemed  by  the  hard  task  of  gnawing 
through  dried  flesh,  and  encountering,  besides,  what  is  dislnsteful 
and  injurious  in  it.  Hut  again  comes  in  the  consideration  that  here 
punishment  is  the  rale,  and  ihe  auspice  is  not  all  bad. 

Of  nlil,  in  a  civil  case,  both  parties,  bcrorc  they  were  heard, 
brought  to  the  court  .in  arrow  (or  a  bundle  of  arrou-s),  in  testimony 
of  their  rectitude,  after  which  Uiey  were  heard;  in  a  criminal  case, 
they  in  the  same  way  deposited  cn-h  thirty  pounds  uf  gold,  or 
some  other  meial.  See  the  Official  Book  of  Aau,  27.  14,  15.  The 
^ubjeit  of  [lie  fourth  line's  getting  thobe  pledges  indicates  his 
exercising  his  judicial  functions ;  and  wtul  he  gnaws  through  indi- 
cates their  difficulty.  Moreover,  though  Ihe  line  is  i^rong,  it  is  in 
an  even  place  ;  and  hence  comes  the  Icsiion  of  caution. 

The  iifih  line  represents  '  the  lord  of  judgment/  As  it  is  a  weak 
line,  he  will  be  disposed  to  leniency ;  and  his  judgments  will  be 
correct.  This  is  declared  by  his  finding  the  *  yellow  metal ; '  for 
yellow  is  one  of  the  five  '  correct '  colours.  The  position  is  in  the 
centre  and  that  of  rule  ;  but  (tie  line  being  weak,  a  caution  is  given, 
an  under  the  previous  line. 

The  action  of  the  figure  has  passed,  and  still  we  have,  in  the  sub- 
ject ofline  6,  one  persiiiting  in  wrong,  a  strong  criminal,  wearing 
Ihe  cangue,  and  deaf  to  counsel.     Of  course  the  auspice  is  evil. 
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1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  one  adorning 
(the  way  of)  his  feet.  He  can  discard  a  carriage 
and  walk  on  foot. 

2.  The  secorid  line,  divided,  shows  one  adorning 
his  beard. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  the  appearance  of  being  adorned  and  bedewed 
(with  rich  favours).  But  let  him  ever  maintain  his 
firm  correctness,  and  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  one  looking  as 
if  adorned,  but  only  in  white.  As  if  (mounted  on) 
a  white  horse,  and  furnished  with  wings,  (he  seeks 
imion  with  the  subject  of  the  first  line),  \vhi!e  (the 
intervening  third  pursues),  not  as  a  robber,  but  In- 
tent on  a  matrimonial  alliance. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
adorned  by  (the  occupants  of)  the  heights  and  gar- 
dens.     He  hears  his  roll  of  silk,  small  and  slight. 

He    may  appear  stingy;    but  there  will    be  good 
fortune  in  the  end. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  sliows  one  with 
white  as  his  (only)  ornament.  There  will  be  no 
error. 


XX[I.  The  characier  Ft  is  the  symbol  of  wliat  is  omamenial 
and  of  Lhe  acl  of  adoming^.  As  there  is  ornament  in  nature,  so 
should  there  be  in  socieiy;  but  its  place  is  secondary  to  that  of 
what  is  substantial.  Tliis  is  Uie  view  o(  king  WSn  in  his  Tbwan. 
The  symbolism  of  Ihe  separate  lines  is  sometimes  raiiiastic. 

Ijne  1  is  strong:,  anti  in  an  odd  place.  It  is  at  the  wry  bottom 
of  Uic  ticxagram,  iiud  is  tlie  fir&t  line  of  Li,  ihe  irigram  for  liie  or 
light,  and  suggesting  what  is  elegant  and  bnghL  Its  subject  has 
noihing  to  do  but  10  attend  in  himself.  Thus  he  culiiv'ates— 
adorns — liimself  in  his  humble  position  ;  but  if  need  be,  righteous- 
ness requiring  it,  he  can  give  up  every  luxury  and  indulgence. 
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XXI 1 1.    The  Po  Hexagram. 


Po  indicates  that  (in  the  state  which  it  symbolises) 
it  will  not  be  advantageous  to  make  a  movement  in 
any  direction  whatever. 

Line  3  is  ue»k  and  in  its  pmi>cr  place,  but  with  no  proper  cor- 
relate above.  'Ihe  strong  Vine  3  is  similarly  situated.  These  two 
lines  ihereforc  keep  together,  and  are  as  ihc  beard  and  the  diiii. 
Line  I  follows  2.  What  U  ButK>tanti.iI  commands  ami  rules  uhnl 
is  merely  ornamental. 

Unc  3  is  strong,  and  between  (*vo  weak  lines,  which  adorn  It, 
aii<l  bestow  ihcir  favours  on  It.  But  this  happy  condition  is  from 
the  accident  of  place.  The  subject  of  the  line  must  be  always 
correct  And  lirm  to  ensure  its  continuaiice. 

Line  4  has  its  proper  correlate  in  i,  from  whose  strength  tt 
bhould  receive  omanicnl.  but  a  and  ihc  strong  3  intervene  and 
keep  them  apart,  so  ihat  the  ornament  is  only  white,  and  of  no 
briglil  colour.  Line  4,  however,  is  faiihfiil  to  i ,  and  earnest  for  their 
union.  And  finally  line  ^  appears  in  a  good  character,  and  noi 
with  the  purpose  to  injure,  ^o  that  the  union  of  i  and  4  takes 
place.  All  this  i^  intended  to  indicate  how  ornament  recognises 
the  superiority  oFsolidiiy.  Compare  the  symlnilism  of  the  second 
line  of  A'un  (3),  and  that  of  the  topinofci  line  of  Khvfci  (38). 

Line  5  is  in  the  place  of  honour,  and  has  no  proper  correlate  in  2. 
It  therefore  associates  with  the  strong  6,  which  is  symbolised  by 
the  heights  and  gardens  round  a  city,  and  serving  boib  to  protect 
and  to  beautify  it.  Thus  llie  subject  of  the  line  receives  adorning 
from  without,  and  does  not  of  itself  try  to  manifest  it.  Moreover, 
in  his  weakness,  his  offrrings  of  ceremony  are  poor  and  mean. 
Itui,  as  Confucius  said, '  In  ceremonies  U  is  belter  to  be  sparing 
than  extravagant.'  Hence  that  stinginess  does  not  prevent  a  good 
auspice. 

Line  6  is  at  the  top  of  the  hexagram.  Omacnent  has  had  its 
coudm:,  and  here  there  is  a  return  to  pure,  '  white,'  simplicity. 
Substantiality  is  better  than  omamenL 
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I.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  one  overturning 
the  couch  by  injuring^  its  legs.  (The  injury  will  go 
on  to)  the  destruction  of  (ail)  firm  correctness,  and 
there  will  be  evil. 

3.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  one  over- 
throwing the  couch  by  injuring  its  frame.  (The 
injur),'  will  go  on  to)  the  destruction  of  (all)  firm 
correctness,  and  there  will  I)e  evil. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  among 
the  ovcnhrowers  ;  but  there  will  be  no  error. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
having  overthrown  the  couch,  and  (going  to  injure) 
the  skin  (of  him  who  lies  on  it).    There  will  be  evil. 

5.  The  fifth  lint:,  divided,  shows  (its  subject  lead- 
ing on  the  others  like)  a  string  of  fishes,  and  (ob- 
taining for  them)  the  favour  that  lights  on  the 
inmates  of  the  palace.  There  will  be  advantage  in 
every  way. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
(as)  a  great  fruit  which  has  not  been  eaten.  The 
superior  man  finds  (the  people  again)  as  a  chariot 
carrying  him.  The  small  men  (by  their  course) 
overthrow  their  own  dwellings. 


XXIII.  Po  U  ihe  symbol  of  falting  or  of  causing  to  fall,  and 
may  be  applied,  both  in  the  natural  aud  poliiicat  world,  lo  die 
process  of  decay,  or  that  of  overthrow.  The  figure  coosiets  of 
five  divided  lines,  and  one  umlivMcd,  wliich  Istst  UiUii  becomes  dtc 
prominent  aiu)  })rinci|>ai  Htic  in  the  figure.  Decay  or  ovcnhrow 
has  hegun  at  the  boiiom  of  it,  and  crept  up  10  the  top.  The 
hexagram  is  [h.it  of  the  nimh  nionlh,  when  the  U-auIy  und  glory  of 
summer  have  disiippcarcd,  .iiid  the  year  13  ready  to  fail  iato  tt^ 
arms  d  sterile  winter.  In  the  political  world,  small  men  have 
gradually  displaced  good  men  and  great,  till  but  one  remains;  and 
the  lesson  for  him  is  to  wait.    The  power  operating  against  him  U 
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XXIV.    The  FO  Hexagram. 


FCk  indicates  that  there  will  be  free  course  and 
progress  (in  wliat  it  denotes).  (The  subject  of  it) 
iinds    no   one   to    distress    him    in    his    exits    and 


too  strong ;  but  ibe  fashion  of  political  life  passeg  awny .  If  he  wait, 
a  change  for  the  better  will  shortly  appear. 

The  tvsser  symbolism  is  chieQ}'  itiat  of  a  bed  or  couch  with  its 
ni.cupanl.  The  idea  of  Ibc  hexagram  require*  liiis  occupant  lo  be 
overthrown,  or  at  least  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  overthrow  hitn. 
Accordingly  due  attempt  in  line  i  is  maile  by  commencing  with  the 
legs  of  ibe  couch.  The  symbolism  goes  on  to  explain  itKlf.  The 
object  of  the  evil  worker  is  the  overthrow  of  all  firm  correctness- 
Of  course  there  will  be  evil. 

Line  2  is  to  the  same  effect  as  1  ;  only  the  foe  has  advanced 
from  the  te^s  to  the  frame  of  the  coucb. 

Line  3  also  represents  an  ovcrihrowcr ;  bat  it  differs  from  the 
others  in  being  the  correlate  of  6.  'J'he  subject  of  it  will  uke  part 
Willi  bill],  His  association  ts  with  the  subject  of  6,  and  not,  as  in 
(he  other  weak  lii>es,  with  one  of  its  own  kind. 

From  line  4  the  danger  !!>  imiiiinenL  The  coucli  has  been 
overthrown.  The  jwrson  of  the  occupant  is  at  the  mercy  of  Ihe 
destroyers. 

With  line  s  the  sj-mbolism  changes.  The  subject  of  5  n  'lord 
of  all  Lite  othxir  weak  lines,'  and  tlieir  subjects  are  at  his  disposal. 
He  and  they  are  represented  as  fishes,  following  one  another  as  if 
strung  together.  All  fishes  come  under  the  category  of  yin. 
'I'hen  the  symbolism  changes  again.  Ttie  subject  of  5,  representing 
and  controlling  all  the  yin  lines,  is  loyal  lo  the  subject  of  the 
yang  sixth  line.  He  is  the  rightful  sovereign  in  his  palate,  and  5 
leads  all  the  others  there  to  enjoy  the  sovereign's  favours. 

We  have  still  different  symbolism  under  litic  6.  Its  strong 
subject,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  against  bim,  survives,  and 
acquires  fresh  vigour.  The  people  again  cberiiih  their  sovereign, 
and  the  plotters  have  wrought  to  their  own  overthrow. 
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entrances;  friends  come  to  him,  and  no  error  is 
committed.  He  will  return  and  repeal  his  (proper) 
course.  In  seven  days  comes  his  return.  There 
will  be  advantage  in  whatever  direction  movement 
is  made. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
returning  (from  an  error)  of  no  great  extent,  which 
would  not  proceed  to  anything  requiring  repentance. 
There  will  be  great  good  fortune. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  the  admirable 
return  (of  its  subject).     There  will  l>e  good  fortune. 

^.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  one  who  has 
made  re]>eated  returns.  The  jMssition  is  perilous, 
but  there  will  be  no  error, 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
moving  right  in  the  centre  (among  those  represented 
by  the  other  divided  lines),  and  yet  returning  alone 
(to  his  proper  jiath). 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  the  noble  return  of 
its  subject.    There  will  be  no  ground  for  repentance. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
all  astray  on  the  subject  of  returning.  There  will 
be  evil.  There  will  be  calamities  and  errors.  If 
with  his  views  he  put  the  hosts  in  motion,  the  end 
will  be  a  great  defeat,  whose  issues  will  extend  to 
tlie  ruler  of  the  state.  Even  in  ten  years  lie  will 
not  be  able  to  repair  the  disaster. 


XXIV.  FQ  symbolises  ihe  idea  of  returning,  coming  back  or 
over  again.  'Ibe  lust  bexagram  showed  as  inferior  prevailing  over 
superior  men.  all  that  is  good  in  naiun*  and  society  yielding  bofoa- 
what  is  bad.  Km  change  is  the  law  of  nitture  and  society.  When 
ilet.'ay  iias  reached  its  climax,  recovery  wilt  begin  to  lake  pince. 
In  Vo  we  had  one  strong  topmost  line,  and  five  weak  lines  bclo^v 
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XXV,    The  WO  Wang  Hexagram. 


Wft  Wang-  indicates  great  progress  and  success. 
while  there  will  be   advantage  in  being  firm   and 

it;  here  we  have  one  strong  line,  and  five  weak  lines  above  it.  To 
iilu^tratc  the  subject  from  what  we  sec  in  nature, — Po  in  tlie  liexK- 
graro  of  the  ninth  month.  In  which  the  triumph  of  cold  and 
decay  in  the  year  is  nearly  complete,      h  is  complete  in  the  tenth 

month,  whose  hexagram  is  KhwSn  =  ^;  then  follows  our  hex- 
agram FQ,  belonging  to  die  eleventh  month,  in  which  was  the 
winter  solstice  when  the  sun  turned  back  in  his  course,  and  moved 
with  a  constant  regular  progress  towards  ihc  summrr  Holstice. 
In  Iiarmony  with  tliesc  changes  of  nature  arc  ihe  changes  in  the 
political  and  social  state  of  a  nation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Vt 
to  suggest  the  hope  of  a  perfect  society  or  kinji^dom  that  cannot 
be  moved. 

The  strong  bollora  line  is  the  first  of  A'ln,  the  tri.nfaui  of  move- 
ment, and  the  upper  irigram  is  Khwin,  denoting  iJoLiiity  and  capa* 
dijf.  The  strong  returning  line  will  meet  with  no  distressing 
obstacle,  and  tlie  weak  rmen  will  clunge  before  it  into  strong,  and 
be  as  friends.  The  bright  quality  will  be  dcvelo(K;d  brighter  and 
brighter  from  day  to  day,  and  month  to  month. 

The  sentence,  *  In  scvrn  days  comes  his  return/  occasions  some 
perplexity.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  hexagrams  44,  33,  12.  lo, 
33,  and  2,  he  wilt  »ee  that  during  the  months  denoted  by  those 
figures,  ihc  5th,  6tli,  7ih,  8th,  9th,  and  loih,  the  yin  lines  have 
gradually  been  prevailing  over  the  yang,  until  In  KhwiJLn  (2)  they 
have  extruded  them  entirely  from  the  lineal  fimire.  Then  come* 
our  F&.  as  a  seventh  figure,  in  which  the  yang  line  begins  to 
reassert  iiself,  and  from  which  it  goes  on  to  extrude  the  yin  lines 
in  their  turn.  Kxplained  tlierefore  of  llw  months  of  the  year,  we 
have  to  take  a  day  for  a  month.  And  something  analogous^ — we 
cannot  say  exactly  what— must  have  place  in  society  and  the 
state. 
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correct.  If  (its  subject  and  his  action)  be  not 
correct,  he  will  fall  into  errors,  and  It  will  not  lie 
advantageous  for  him  to  move  in  any  tlireciion. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  free 
from  all  insincerity.  His  advance  will  be  accom- 
panied with  good  fortune, 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  one  who  reaps 
without  having  plmighed  (that  he  might  reap),  and 
gathers  the  produce  of  his  third  year's  fields  without 
having  cultivated  them  the  first  ytrar  for  that  end. 
To  such  a  one  there  will  be  advantage  in  whatever 
direction  he  may  move, 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  calamity  hap- 
pening to  one  who  is  free  from  insincerity: — as  in 


The  concluding  auspice  or  orack  lo  dim  who  finds  this  Fd 
by  divination  is  what  we  might  expect. 

The  )»"bjccl  of  hnc  i  18  of  course  the  undivided  line,  meaning; 
here,  says  A'Min^-^te,  '  the  way  of  llie  superior  man.'  There  must 
have  beeti  eunie  deviation  from  that,  or  'returning'  could  not  be 
apoken  of. 

Line  2  is  in  tl5  proper  place,  and  ccniral ;  but  it  Js  weak.  This 
is  more  than  com pi-n sated  for,  however,  hy  its  adherence  tu  line  i. 
the  fifth  hne  not  bein^  a  proper  correlitle.  Hence  the  return  o( 
its  subject  is  called  excellent  or  admirable. 

Line  3  is  weak,  and  in  the  unewn  place  of  a  strong  line,  li  is 
the  top  line,  moreover,  of  the  trigram  whose  allribule  is  raox'e- 
uient.  Hence  the  syniboli^n ;  hut  any  evil  issue  may  be  prevented 
by  a  realisation  of  danger  and  hy  caution. 

Line  4  haij  its  pro|H.T  corrdaLc  in  i  ;  different  from  all  the  otbrr 
weak  lines;  anil  i(t>  cour&c  in  different  accordingly. 

Line  5  is  in  the  ct^nlral  place  of  honour,  and  the  middle  line  vl 
Khwi&n,  denoting  docility.     Hence  its  auspice. 

Line  6  is  weak;  and  being  at  ihe  top  of  the  hexagram,  when  its 
action  of  rciurning  i»  all  concluded,  ai.tron  on  ihe  pari  of  its  subject 
will  lead  to  evils  such  as  are  mentioned  *  Ten  years '  seems  to  be 
a  round  number,  signifying  a  long  time,  as  iu  hexagram  3.  a. 
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the  case  of  an  ox  that  has  been  tied  up.  A  passer 
by  finds  it  (and  carries  it  off),  while  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  the  calamity  (of  being"  accused 
and  ap]»rehended). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  (a  case)  in 
which,  if  its  subject  can  remain  firm  and  correct, 
there  will  be  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  one  who  is 
free  from  insincerity,  and  yet  has  fallen  111.  Let 
him  not  use  medicine,  and  he  will  have  occasion  for 
joy  (in  his  recovery). 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
free  from  insincerity,  yet  sure  to  fall  into  error,  if 
he  take  action.  (His  action)  will  not  be  advan- 
tageous in  any  way. 

XXV.  W STIR  is  the  oymbol  of  beifiR  reckless,  and  oOen  of  being 
insincere ;  WQ  Wang  is  descripjive  of  a  state  of  entire  freedom  from 
sucb  a  condition  :  its  subject  is  one  ^^ho  is  entire!)'  simple  and  sin- 
cere. The  quality  is  cbaraclcristic  of  the  action  of  Heaven,  and  of 
the  highest  sitle  of  humanii)-.  In  this  hexagram  we  have  an  essay 
on  this  noble  attribute.  An  absolute  rectitude  is  essential  in  it.  The 
nearer  one  comes  to  the  ideal  of  the  quality,  the  more  povrerful 
will  he  his  influence,  the  greater  his  success.  But  let  him  see  to  it 
that  he  never  swerve  froin  being  correct. 

The  first  line  is  strong;  at  the  commencement  of  the  inner 
trigram  denoting  movement,  the  action  of  its  subject  will  very  much 
characterise  »ll  [he  action  set  forifa.  and  will  itself  be  fortunate. 

Line  a  is  weak,  central,  and  in  its  correct  place.  The  quality 
may  be  predicated  of  it  in  its  highest  degree.  There  is  an  entire 
freedom  in  its  subject  from  selfish  or  mercenary  motive.  He  is 
good  simply  for  goodness'  sake.  And  things  are  $0  constituted 
lh.u  his  action  will  be  successful. 

But  calamity  may  also  sometimes  befal  the  best,  and  where  there 
is  this  freedom  from  insincerity ;  and  line  3  being  weak,  and  in  the 
place  of  an  even  line,  lays  its  subject  open  to  this  misfortune.  'Tlic 
people  of  the  neighbourhood '  arc  of  course  entirely  innocent. 

Line  4  is  the  lowest  in  the  irigram  of  strength,  and   i  is  not 
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Under  the  conditions  of  TS  Khii  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  be  firm  and  correct.     (If  its  subject  do 

not  seek  to)  enjoy  his  revenues  in  his  own  family 
(without  taking  service  at  court),  tliere  will  be  good 
fortune.  It  will  be  advantageous  for  him  to  cross 
the  great  stream. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  in  a 
position  of  peril.  It  will  be  advantageous  for  him 
to  stop  his  advance. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  a  carriage 
with  the  strap  under  it  removed. 

,^.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
urging  his  way  with  good  horses.  It  will  be  ad- 
vantageous for  him  to  realise  the  difficulty  (of  his 
course),  and  to  be  firm  and  correct,  exercising  him- 
self daily  in  his  charioteering  and  methods  of  defence; 


a  proper  cnrrclatp,  nor  is  the  fourtl]  (lie  place  Tor  a  strong  fine. 
Hence  the  paragraph  must  be  unclcrslocK)  as  a  caution. 

Line  5  is  slrong,  in  ihc  ccniral  plate  of  honour,  and  lias  \\» 
proper  correlalc  in  a.  Hence  ita  subject  must  possess  the  quality 
of  the  hexagram  in  perfect  ion.  And  yet  he  shall  be  sick  or  in 
distress.  liut  tic  need  not  be  an.xtous.  Without  his  cfl'orts  a  way  of 
escape  for  him  will  be  opened. 

Line  6  is  ai  the  top  of  the  hexagram,  and  comes  into  the  6cld 
when  the  action  \\a.h  run  i\s  course.  He  should  be  still,  and  not 
initiate  any  fresh  movement. 
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then  there  will  be  advantage  in  whatever  direction 
he  may  advance. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  the  young  hull, 
(and  yet)  liaving  the  piece  of  wood  over  his  horns. 
There  will  be  great  good  fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  the  teeth  of  a 
castrated  hog.     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
(as)  in  command  of  the  firmament  of  heaven.  There 
will  be  progress. 


XXVI.  A'AQ  has  two  meanings.    It  is  the  symbol  of  restraint. 

and  of  accumukiiion.  What  13  repressed  anrf  restrained  accumu- 
lates its  strength  and  increases  its  volume.  Both  these  meanings 
ar«  found  in  the  treatise  on  iheThwan;  the  exposition  of  the 
(Jreat  Symbolism  has  for  iis  subject  the  accumulation  of  virtue.  The 
(iiffcrent  lines  are  occupied  with  the  repression  or  restraint  of  mo%'e- 
ment.  The  first  three  lines  receive  that  repression,  the  upper  three 
exercise  il.  The  accumulation  to  which  all  lends  is  that  of  virtue  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  TS  XAH,  •  ihc  Great  Accumulation.' 

What  the  Tli  wan  teaches,  is  that  he  who  goes  about  tu 
accumulate  his  virtue  must  be  firm  ami  correct,  and  may  then, 
engaging  in  the  public  service,  enjoy  the  king's  grace,  and  under- 
take  the  most  difTicutt  enterprises. 

Line  i  is  subject  10  the  repression  r>(  4,  which  will  be  increased 
if  he  try  to  advance,     ll  is  better  for  him  to  lialt. 

Line  2  is  liable  10  ihe  repression  of  5.  and  slops  ils  advance  of 
itself,  its  subject  having  ihe  wisdom  to  do  so  through  its  pOMlion  in 
the  central  place.  The  strap  below,  when  attached  10  the  axle, 
made  the  cairiage  stop;  be  himself  acm  that  pan. 

Line  3  is  the  East  of  A'Aicn,  and  responds  to  the  sixth  line,  the 
last  of  Kiin,  above.  But  as  ihcy  arc  both  strong,  the  latter  does 
not  exert  its  repressive  force.  They  advance  rapidly  together; 
but  the  position  is  perilous  for  3.  By  firmness  and  caution,  how> 
ever,  its  subject  will  escape  the  peril,  and  the  issue  nil!  be  good. 

The  young  bull  in  line  4  has  not  yet  got  horns.  The  attaching 
10  their  rudiments  the  piece  of  wood  to  prevent  him  from  goring  is 
an  instance  of  extraordinary  precaution ;  and  precautioa  is  always 
good. 
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I  intlicates  that  with  firm  correctness  there  will  be 
good  fortune  (in  what  is  denoted  by  it).  We  must 
look  at  what  we  are  seeking  to  nourish,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  our  thoughts  seek  for  the  proper  aliment. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  (seems  to  be  thus 
addressed),  *  You  leave  your  efficacious  tortoise,  and 
look  at  me  till  your  lower  jaw  hangs  down.'  There 
will  be  evil. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  one  looking 
downwards  for  nourishment,  which  Is  contrary  to 
what  is  proper ;  or  seeking  it  from  the  height  (above), 
advance  towards  which  will  lead  to  evil. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  one  acting  con- 
trary to  the  method  of  nourishing.  However  firm 
he  may  be,  there  will  be  evil.  For  ten  years  let  htm 
not  take  any  action,  (for)  it  will  not  be  in  any  way 

advantageous. 


A  boar  is  a  powerful  and  dan;;;erous  aniina].  Let  him  be  cut- 
trsted,  and  tEiough  his  lusks  remain,  lie  cares  little  to  use  them. 
Here  line  s  represents  the  niler  in  Uie  hexapram,  whose  work  is 
1(1  repress  the  adi'ance  of  evil.  A  conflict  with  llie  subjecl  of  the 
filrong  spcatiJ  line  in  its  advance  would  be  perilous  ;  but  5,  ukii^ 
^arly  precaution,  rediaces  it  to  the  condition  of  ihc  castr^Lted  pig. 
Not  only  is  there  no  evil,  but  there  is  good  foritine. 

The  work  of  repression  is  over,  and  the  strong  subject  of  [in?  6 
has  now  the  amplest  scope  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  hexagtam 
in  the  accumulation  of  virtue. 
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4-  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  one  looking 
downwards  for  (the  power  to)  nourish.  There  will 
be  good  fortune.  Looking  with  a  tiger's  downward 
unwavering  glare,  and  with  his  desire  that  impels 
him  to  spring  after  spring,  he  will  fall  Into  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  one  acting  con- 
trary to  what  is  regular  and  proper ;  but  if  he  abide 
in  firmness,  there  will  be  yood  fortune.  He  should 
not.  (however,  try  to)  cross  the  great  stream. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  him  from 
whom  comes  the  nourishing.  His  position  is 
perilous,  but  there  will  be  good  fortune.  It  will 
be  advantageous  to  cross  the  great  stream. 


XXVII.  i  is  the  svmhol  of  llie  upper  jaw,  anrf  gives  name  to 
the  hezagnun ;  but  the  -w-holc  figure  suggests  ilie  appctrance  of 
the  mouth.  There  are  the  two  undivided  lines  at  ilie  bouom  and 
lop.  and  the  four  divided  lines  between  them.  The  6r«it  line  U  the 
first  in  the  Uigram  Ji*5n,  denoting  movement  ;  and  the  sixth  is  the 
third  in  A'Sn,  dciioiing  what  is  solid.  The  former  is  the  luvrer 
jaw,  part  of  the  mobile  chin  ;  and  the  other  the  more  lixed  upper 
jaw.  The  open  lines  arc  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  As  the  name 
of  the  hexagram,  1  denotes  nourishing,^ one's  bodjr  or  mind,  one's 
self  or  others.  The  nourishmeni  in  both  die  matter  aod  metliod 
will  differ  according  to  the  object  of  it ;  and  every  one  must  deter- 
mine what  10  employ  and  do  in  even'  case  by  exercising  his  own 
thoughts,  only  one  thing  being  jircmiscd, — thai  in  Iwth  ret{)ects  iht- 
nourishing  must  be  correct,  and  in  barroony  with  what  is  righL 
The  auspice  of  the  whole  hexagram  is  good. 

The  first  line  is  strong,  and  in  its  proper  place ;  its  subject  might 
suffice  for  the  nourishing  of  himself,  like  a  tortoise,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  live  on  air,  without  more  solid  nourishmeni.  But  he  in 
drawn  out  of  himself  by  desire  for  the  weak  4,  his  proper  correlate, 
at  vrliom  he  looks  till  his  jaw  han;;s  down,  or,  as  we  say,  his  mouth 
waters.  Hence  the  auspice  is  bad.  The  symboliun  takes  the 
form  of  an  expostulation  addressed,  we  must  suppose,  by  the 
fuunh  line  to  the  first. 

The  weak  a,  insufficieut  for  ix$e\f,  seeks  notmshment  first  from 
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TS  Kwo  suggests  to  us  a  beam  that  is  weak. 
There  will  be  advantage  in  moving  (under  its  con- 
ditions) in  any  direction  whatever;  there  will  be 
success. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  one  placing  mats 
of  the  white  mflo  grass  under  things  set  on  the 
ground.     There  will  be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  Une,  undivided,  shows  a  decayed 


ihe  Blrong  line  below,  which  is  not  proper,  and  ihcn  from  ihc 
strong  6,  Tiot  its  proper  correlate,  and  coo  far  removed.  In  cither 
case  tlic  thing  is  evil. 

t-ine  3  is  weak,  in  an  odd  place;  and  as  it  occupies  the  last 
place  in  the  trigmm  of  movement,  all  that  qiialily  culminates  in  ils 
subject.  Hence  he  considers  hitnseir  suilicient  for  himself,  uiiliout 
any  help  from  without,  and  the  issue  is  bad. 

With  line  4  we  pass  into  the  upper  trigmm.  It  is  next  to  the 
ruler's  place  in  5  moreover,  and  beiii  on  nourishinj-  and  training 
all  below,  lis  proper  correlate  is  the  strong  i ;  and  though  weak 
in  himself,  its  subject  looks  with  intense  desire  to  the  subject  of 
thai  for  help;  and  there  is  no  error. 

The  subject  of  line  5  is  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his 
position;  hut  with  a  firm  reliance  on  die  strong  6,  there  will  be 
good  fortune.  Let  him  not,  however,  en^ge  in  the  tnost  difficult 
undertakings. 

The  topmost  Une  is  strong,  and  g  relies  on  its  subject;  but 
being  peneiraicd  wiih  the  idea  of  the  hexagram,  he  feels  himself  in 
the  position  of  master  or  tutor  to  all  under  heaven.  The  task  is, 
hard  and  llie  responsibility  great;  but  realising  these  things, 
wilt  prove  hin:iself  equal  to  ihem. 
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willow  producing  shoots,  or  an  old  husband  in  pos- 
session of  his  young  wife.  There  will  be  advantage 
in  every  way. 

V  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  a  beam  that 
is  weak.     There  will  be  evil. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  a  beam 
curving  upwards.  There  will  he  good  fortune.  If 
(the  subject  of  it)  looks  for  other  (help  but  that  of 
line  one),  there  will  be  cause  for  regret. 

3.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  a  decayed 
willow  producing  flowers,  or  an  old  wife  in  posses- 
sion of  her  ynung  husband.  There  will  be  occasion 
neither  for  blame  nor  for  praise. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
with  extraordinary  (boldness)  wading  through  a 
stream,  till  the  water  hides  .the  crown  of  his  head. 
There  will  be  evil,  but  no  ground  for  blame. 


XXVllI.  Very  extra  ordinary  iJineii  reqmrc  very  exuaordinaiy 
gifis  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  (hem.  Tbis  is  the  text  on  which 
king  Wiln  and  his  son  discourse  after  their  fashion  in  this  hexa- 
gram. What  goes,  in  ihcir  view,  10  consiitutc  aciyiliiog  ejctnor- 
dtnary  is  ils  greauiess  aiui  difTiculty.  There  need  not  be  about  il 
what  is  not  right. 

Looking  at  the  figure  we  sec  two  weak  lines  at  the  top  and 
tioiiom^  and  Tour  suong  lines  beiweea  ihctn,  giving  us  the  idea  of 
a  gieal  beam  unable  to  sustain  its  own  weight.  But  the  second 
and  fifili  lints  are  both  strong  and  in  the  centre ;  and  from  this 
and  the  attributes  of  the  comjioneni  trtgrams  a  good  au^icc  is 
obtained. 

Line  I  being  weak,  and  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  figtue.  and  of  the 
irigratn  Sun,  which  denoteb  tlexibility  and  humility,  its  subject  i* 
diaiingui&licd  by  his  caiclulnos,  a.s  in  the  matter  mentioned;  and 
there  is  a  good  auspice. 

Line  2  has  no  proper  correlate  above.  Hence  he  incUncs  to  the 
weak  I  below  bin;  and  we  have  the  symbolism  of  the  line.     An 


XXIX.    The  Khan  Hexagram. 


Khan,  here  repeated,  shows  the  possession  of 
sincerity,  through  which  the  mind  is  penetrating. 
Action  (in  accordance  with  this)  will  be  of  high 
value. 

I.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  in  the 
double  defile,  anil  (yet)  entering  a  cavern  within  iL 
There  will  be  evil. 

3.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 


old  husband  wiih  a  young  wife  will  yet  have  children :  the  acUon 
of  the  subject  of  2  will  be  sucCL-Ksful. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  an  odd  place.  Its  subject  is  confident 
in  his  own  strength,  but  his  corrclaic  in  6  is  weak.  Alone,  he  is 
une(]ual  to  the  i-xiraordinary  strain  on  him.  and  has  for  hts  symbol 
tbe  weak  Iwam. 

Line  4  is  near  5,  ihe  ruler's  place.  On  its  subject  devoK"cs  Ihe 
duty  of  niccling  die  extraordinary  exigency  of  the  time;  but  he  b 
strong;  and,  the  line  being  in  an  even  place,  his  strength  is  tem- 
pered- He  will  1>c  equal  to  his  task.  Should  he  look  out  for  ihv 
help  of  the  subject  of  i,  that  would  affect  h:in  with  another  element 
of  wenkne&s;  and  his  action  would  give  cause  for  regiet. 

Line  5  is  strong  and  central.  Its  subject  should  be  equal  to 
achieve  extraordinary  merit.  But  he  lias  no  proper  correlate  below, 
and  as  2  inclined  lo  i,  so  does  this  to  6.  Hut  here  the  willow 
only  produces  flowers,  noi  shoots; — its  <letay  will  soon  reappear. 
An  old  wife  will  have  no  children.  If  the  subject  of  the  line  is  not 
to  be  condemnefl  as  that  of  3,  his  action  does  not  deserve  praise. 

The  subject  of  6  pursues  his  daring  counse.  with  a  view  10 
satisfy  the  extraordinary  exigency  of  (lie  lime,  and  l>cnefit  all  under 
the  sky.  He  is  unequal  to  the  task,  and  sinks  beneath  it ;  but  hs 
motive  modifies  ilie  judgment  on  his  conduct. 
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in  all  the  peril  of  the  defile.     He  will,  however,  get 
a  little  (of  the  dehverance)  ihat  he  seeks. 

3.  The  third  line,  liivided.  shows  its  subject, 
whether  he  comes  or  goes  (  =  descends  or  ascends), 
confronted  by  a  defile.  All  is  peril  to  him  and 
unrest.  (Mis  endeavours)  will  lead  him  into  the 
cavern  of  the  pit.  There  should  be  no  action  (in 
such  a  case). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  (at 
a  feast),  with  (simply)  a  bottle  of  spirits,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary basket  of  rice,  while  (the  cups  and  bowls) 
are  (only)  of  earthenware.  He  introduces  his  im- 
portant lessons  (as  liis  ruler's)  intelligence  admits. 
There  will  in  the  end  be  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  water  of 
the  defile  not  yet  full,  (so  that  it  might  flow  away) ; 
but  order  will  (soon)  be  brought  about.  There  will 
be  no  error. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
bound  with  cords  of  three  strands  or  two  strands. 
and  placed  in  the  thicket  of  thorns.  But  in  three 
years  he  does  not  learn  the  course  for  him  to  pursue. 
There  will  be  evil. 


XXIX.  The  tn'grain  Khan,  which  is  doubled  to  form  ihis  hexa- 
gram, is  the  lineal  symbol  of  water.  It»  meaning,  as  a  tharacler. 
i«  •  a  pit,* '  a  perilous  caviiy,  or  defile ; '  and  here  ami  elsewhere  In 
the  Yl  it  leads  the  reader  to  think  of  a  dangerous  delile.  with  water 
(lowing  through  it.  It  becomes  symbolic  of  danger,  and  what  the 
authors  of  the  Text  had  in  mind  was  to  sliow  how  danger  should 
be  encountered,  its  effect  on  ihe  mind,  anil  how  10  get  out  of  iL 

The  irigram  exhibiis  a  strong  central  line,  between  two  divided 
lines.  The  central  represented  to  king  VV5n  the  sincere  honesty 
and  goodness  of  the  subject  of  the  hexagram,  vhose  mind  was 
bharpened  and  made  penetrating  by  contact  with  danger,  and  who 
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XXX.     The  Lt  Hexagram. 


Li  indicates  that,  (Jn  regard  to  uliat  it  denotes), 
it  will  be  ativanlageous  lo  be  firm  and  correct,  and 
that  thus  there  will   be   free  course  and   success. 


HCtcd  in  a  manner  uuittiy  of  his  character.  It  la  iuijilicd.  thoogti 
ihe  Thwan  does  not  say  u,  thai  he  would  g«t  quI  of  the  danger. 

Ijne  I  is  weak,  at  the  bottom  of  tli«  figure,  and  lus  no  correlate 
nbove,  no  helper,  that  is,  beyond  iiseif.  All  these  things  render 
the  case  of  ils  subject  hopeless.  He  will  by  his  efforts  only  in%-olve 
hiniseifinore  deeply  in  dnnger. 

Line  2  is  strong,  and  in  the  centre.  Ilh  subject  is  unable, 
indeed,  to  escape  altogfther  from  the  danger;  but  he  docs  not 
involve  himself  more  deeply  in  it  like  the  »uhjcct  of  i,  atul  obtains 
some  ease. 

Line  3  is  weak,  and  occupies  ibc  place  of  a  strong  tine.  Its 
subject  is  in  an  evil  cnse. 

Line  4  is  weak,  and  will  get  no  help  from  its  correlate  in  i.  Its 
»abject  is  not  one  who  can  avert  the  danger  threatening  himself 
and  others,  Biit  liis  position  is  close  to  that  of  the  ruler  in  5. 
whose  iminiacy  lie  culiivaic.<i  with  an  unostentatious  sincerity,  syin- 
bulled  by  the  appointments  of  the  simple  feast,  and  whose  intelli- 
gence he  cautiously  enlightens.  In  consequence,  there  will  be  no 
error. 

The  subject  of  line  5  is  on  ilie  eve  of  cttrication  and  deliverance. 
The  waters  of  llie  defile  will  ere  long  have  free  veiil  and  disappear, 
and  the  ground  will  be  levi-Ucd  and  made  smooth.  The  line  i« 
strong,  li)  a  proper  j)!ace,  and  in  ilic  place  of  honour. 

The  ca$e  of  ilie  subject  of  line  6  is  liopelcsa.  When  danger 
has  reached  its  highest  point,  there  he  is,  represented  by  a  weak 
line,  and  with  no  proper  correlate  below.  The  '  thicket  of  thorns ' 
is  taken  zs  a  melaphor  for  a  prison ;  but  If  the  eiprcssion  has 
a  historj',  I  have  been  unable  lo  find  it. 
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Let  (its  subject)  also  nourish  (a  docility  like  that  of) 
tlie  cow,  nnci  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  one  ready  to 
move  with  confused  steps.  But  he  treads  at  the 
same  linie  reverently,  and  there  will  be  no  mistake. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
In  his  place  in  yellow.     There  will  be  great  good 

fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  in 
a  position  like  that  of  the  declining  sun.  Instead 
of  playing  on  his  instrument  of  earthenware,  and 
singing  to  it.  he  utters  the  groans  of  an  old  man 
of  eighty.     There  will  be  evil. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  manner 
of  its  subject's  coming.  How  abrupt  it  is,  as  with 
fire,  with  death,  to  be  rejected  (by  all)! 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  as 
one  with  tears  flowing  in  torrents,  and  groaning  in 
.sorrow.     There  will  be  good  fortune. 


XXX.  Lt  Is  the  iMttit  of  the  iri^ram  r«prcsendng  fir«  and  light, 
and  the  buii  as  the  source  nf  botti  of  ilici-c.  Us  virtue  or  altribute 
IS  brightness,  and  by  a  natural  meiaphof  inleltigeiKC.  But  Li  hu 
al&o  tli«  tiieanmg  of  inlirrii)];  in,  or  adhering  to,  being  atuihed  to. 
Both  these  signi6cation.t  occur  in  connexion  wilh  the  hexagram, 
and  make  ii  diOiculi  m  determine  what  was  ihc  subject  of  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors.  If  nc  take  Uie  whole  tupuv  as  expressing  the 
subject,  we  have,  as  in  the  treatise  on  the  Thwan,  'a  double  bright- 
ness,' a  phrase  which  is  understood  10  drnomiiutc  the  ruler.  If  we 
lake  the  two  central  lines  as  indicating  the  subject,  we  have  weakness, 
dwelling  with  strength  above  and  below.  In  cither  ca»e  there  are 
required  from  (he  subject  a  strict  adherence  to  wh.it  is  correct,  and 
a  docile  humility.  On  the  second  metnber  of  the  I'hwan  A'AJng- 
iize  bays: — •  The  nature  of  ihc  01  is  docile,  and  tliat  of  the  cow  is 
much  more  ao.    The  subject  of  the  bexagiam  adhering  closely  10 
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6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  the  king 
employing  its  subject  in  his  punitive  expeditions. 
Achieving  admirable  (merit),  he  breaks  (only)  the 
chiefs  (of  the  rebels).  Where  his  prisoners  were 
not  their  associates,  he  does  not  punish.  There 
will  be  no  error. 


what  is  correct,  he  must  be  able  to  act  in  obedience  to  it,  as  docile 
as  a  cow,  and  then  llierc  will  Iw  j^ixid  fortune." 

Line  i  is  strong,  and  at  ihc  bottom  of  the  trigram  for  fire,  the 
nature  of  which  is  lo  ascend.  Its  subject  therefore  will  move 
upward;!,  and  is  in  danger  of  doing  so  coarsely  and  vehemenily. 
But  llie  lowest  line  has  hardly  entered  into  the  action  of  the  figure. 
aitd  itiis  consideration  operates  to  make  him  reverently  careful  of 
his  movements;  and  there  is  ro  error. 

Line  a  is  weak,  and  occupies  ilie  centre.  Yellow  is  one  of  the 
five  correct  colours,  and  lit-rc  symbolises  the  correct  course  to 
which  ihc  subject  of  the  line  adheres. 

Line  3  is  at  the  la|>  of  the  lower  trigram,  whose  light  may  be 
considered  exhausted,  and  suggests  the  symbol  of  the  declining 
sun.  The  subjt  ct  of  the  line  should  accept  the  position,  and  resign 
himself  to  the  ordinary  amusements  which  are  mcniioned.  iMjt 
he  groans  and  moums  instead.  His  strength  interferes  with  the 
lowly  coniemmc-nt  which  he  should  cherish. 

The  sireiigih  of  line  4,  and  its  being  in  an  even  place,  make  its 
subject  appear  in  this  uniieeiuly  manner,  disastrous  lo  himself. 

Line  5  is  in  the  place  of  lionour,  and  central,  fiul  it  is  weak, 
as  is  its  correJale.  Its  position  between  the  strong  4  and  6  fills  its 
subject  widi  nnxiety  am!  apprt-hension.  tliat  express  themselves  as 
is  desciibeil.  But  !>ueh  demon straUons  arc  a  proof  of  his  inward 
adlicrcncc  to  right  and  his  humility.     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

Line  6.  strong  and  at  the  lop  pf  the  figure,  hns  the  intelligence 
denoted  by  its  trigrams  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  own  proper 
vigour.  Through  these  his  achievements  are  great,  but  liis  generous 
consideration  is  equally  conspicuous,  and  he  falls  into  no  error. 
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TEXT.    SECTrON  IT. 


XXXI.     The  Hsien  Hexagram. 


Hsien  indicates  that,  (on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  implied  in  it),  there  will  be  free  course 
and  success.  Its  advantageousness  will  dep>cnd  on 
the  being  firm  and  correct,  (as)  in  marrying  a  young 
lady.     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  one  moving  his 
great  toes. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  one  moving 
the  calves  of  his  leg.  There  will  be  evil.  If  he 
abide  (quiet  in  his  place),  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  one  moving 
his  thighs,  and  keeping  close  hold  of  these  whom 
he  follows.     Going  forward  (in  this  way)  will  cause 

regret. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  that  firm 
correctness  which  will  lead  to  good  fortune,  and 
prevent  all  occasion  for  repentance.  If  its  subject 
be  unsettled  in  his  movements,  (only)  his  friends 
will  follow  his  purpose. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  one  moving 
the  flesh  along  the  spine  above  the  heart  There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  repentance. 
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6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  one  moving  his 
jaws  and  tongue. 


XXXI.  With  the  51st  hexagram  commences  ihe  Second  Secfion 
of  the  Test.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  any  division  of  the  hexagrams 
should  be  nuidc  here,  forlhe  sludciu  tries  iu  vain  to  discover  any  con- 
tinuity in  the  ihouglils  of  ibe  author  that  is  now  broken.  The  First 
^cctbn  does  not  contain  a  class  of  subjects  different  from  those 
which  uc  find  in  Ihe  ScloiiO.  That  the  division  was  made,  how- 
ever, at  a  very  early  lime,  ap|>cars  from  the  sixth  Appendix  on  the 
Sequence  of  iht-  Hexagrams,  whi-re  the  writer  sets  forth  an  analogy 
Iwtwcen  ilie  fir^t  and  secund  figures,  icprcstiiling  heaven  and  earth, 
as  the  originators  of  all  things,  and  this  figure  and  the  next,  repre- 
senting {tach  of  tlicm)  husband  and  wift,  as  the  oriiiinators  of  all 
the  social  relations.  This,  howtver.  is  fiir  from  carrying  conviction 
to  my  mind.  The  division  of  the  Texi  of  the  Vi  into  two  sections 
is  a  fact  of  uhich  1  .un  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account. 

Hsien,  as  irsplaJned  in  the  treatise  on  the  Thwan,  hns  here  the 
lueaniiig  of  mutual  influence,  and  the  duke  of  A'&u,  on  tlie  various 
lines,  always  uses  Kan  for  it  in  the  icnse  of 'moving'  or  'influenc- 
ing 10  moveinetit  or  action.'  This  is  to  my  mind  the  subject  oi 
ibe  hexagram  ooustdeied  ^is  an  e>~say, — 'Influence;  Lhc  different 
ways  of  bringing  it  to  bear,  and  Uieii  issues.* 

The  Chinese  character  called  hsien  is  J|^,  the  graphic  symbol 
for  'all,  together,  jointly.'  Kan,  the  symbol  for  'influencing,'  ha» 
hsien  in  it  as  its  phonetic  constituent  (though  tlie  changes  in  pro- 
nunciation make  il  hard  for  an  English  reader  to  appieciate  this), 
with  the  addition  of  hsin,  the  symbol  for  "the  heart.'  Thus  ^^ 
kan,  ■  to  aflTect  or  inHuencc,'  =  J^  +  vl^'»;  and  it  may  have  been 
thai  whtlt,-  the  naini.-  or  word  was  used  with  the  aigiiiftcance  o( 
'influencing,'  the  i^  was  purposely  dropt  from  it,  to  indicate  the 
most  important  element  in  the  thing, — the  absence  of  all  purpose 
or  motive.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  would  have  been  a  dc\ice 
worthy  of  a  diviner. 

Wiih  rcRard  to  the  idea  of  husband  and  wife  being  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  hfxiignim,  ii  is  derived  from  the  more  recent  sj-mbf^isn 
of  the  eight  trJgr.itns  aacubed  to  king  Win,  and  exhibited  on  p.  jj 
and  plate  III.  The  more  ancient  usa^fc  of  lliem  is  given  in  the 
paragraph  on  the  Great  Symbolism  ol  Appendix  II.  The  figure 
consists  of  Kin  i —  — ).  ■  the  youngest  son,'  and  over  il  Tai 
('•  ^\  '  the  youngest  daughter."     These  are  in  'happy  union.' 
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XXXII.     The  Hang  Hexagram. 


Hang  indicates  successful  progress  and  no  error 
(in  what  it  denotes}.  But  the  advantage  will  come 
from  being  firm  and  correct;  and  movement  in  any 
direction  whatever  will  be  advantageous. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  show.s  its  sul>ject  deeply 
(desirous)   of  long   continuance.      Even   wiili    firm 

No  influence,  it  is  said,  is  so  powerful  and  conslnnt  as  that  between 
husband  and  wife ;  and  where  these  arc  ]'Ourg,  it  is  especially 
active.  Hence  it  is  lliai  H»ien  is  made  up  of  K&ii  and  Tui.  All 
this  is  to  me  very  doublful.  I  can  dimly  apprehend  why  the  whole 
line  (^  )  was  assumed  as  ihc  symbol  of  sirenRth  and  authority, 

and  the  broken  line  as  that  of  weakness  and  submission.  Beyond 
this  I  cannot  follow  Fd-hs^i  in  his  forniaiion  of  ihe  trigramii;  and 
siiI9  less  tnn  1  assent  to  the  more  recent  symbolism  of  Ihcm  ascribed 
10  king  Wlin. 

Coming  tiow  to  the  figuri?,  and  its  lines,  the  subject  is  that  of 
mutual  influence  ;  and  the  auihor  teaches  thai  that  influence,  correct 
in  itself,  and  for  correct  ends,  is  sure  to  be  effective.  He  gives  an 
iriaiancc, — tlic  case  of  a  man  marrying  a  yoiinff  lady,  the  regulations 
for  which  have  been  laid  down  in  China  from  ihe  earittiit  times  with 
great  siiictness  and  particularity.  .Such  influence  will  be  effective 
and  fortunate. 

Line  I  is  weak,  and  ai  the  bottom  of  the  hexagram.  Thongh 
4  be  a  proper  correlate,  yet  the  influence  indicated  by  it  must  be 
ineffective.  However  much  a  man's  great  toes  may  be  moved,  that 
will  not  enable  him  to  walk. 

The  calves  cannot  move  of  themselves.  Tbey  follow  the  moving 
of  the  feet.  The  moving  of  them  indicates  loo  much  anxiety  to 
move.  Line  2,  moi^over,  is  weak.  But  it  i«  also  the  central  line, 
and  ifiu;  subject  abide  quiet,  till  he  is  acted  oti  from  above,  there 
will  be  good  fortune. 

Neither  can  the  thighs  move  of  themscKcs.     The  attempt  to 
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correctness   there  will   be  evil:    there  will   be    no 
advantag^e  In  any  way. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  all  occasion 
for  repentance  disappearing. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  one  who  does 
not  continuously  maintain  his  virtue.  There  are 
those  wlio  will  impute  this  to  him  as  a  disgrace. 
However  firm  he  may  be,  there  will  be  ground  for 
regret. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  a  field  where 
there  is  no  game. 

5.  The  fiftli  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  con- 
tinuously maintaining  the  virtue  indicated  by  it.  In 
a  wife  this  will  be  fortunate ;  in  a  husband,  evil. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
exciting  himself  to  long  continuance.  There  will 
be  evil. 


move  ihem  is  inauspicious.  Its  subjeci,  however,  the  line  beinj? 
strong,  and  in  an  oild  place,  M-ill  wish  lo  move,  and  foUows  the  mb- 
jcct  of  4,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.  He 
exercises  his  influence  therefore  with  &  tnind  and  purpose,  vbich  is 
not  good. 

Line  4  is  sirong,  but  in  an  even  place.  It  is  ibc  scat  of  the  mind. 
Its  subject  therefore  is  warned  to  be  firm  and  correct  in  order  lo  a 
f^ood  issue.  If  he  be  wavering  and  uncerlaln,  his  Influence  will 
not  extend  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends. 

The  syml;>oh.sni  of  line  5  refers  to  a  part  of  the  body  behind  ihr 
bean,  and  is  supposed  therefore  to  indicate  an  influence,  ineffec- 
tive indeed,  but  free  rrom  selfish  moiive,  and  not  needing  10  he 
repented  of. 

Line  6  is  weak,  and  in  an  even  place.  Ii  is  the  topmost  line  also 
{rf  the  crigram  of  salisiaciion.  Its  influence  b>'  means  of  speech 
v'iU  only  be  lliat  of  loquacity  and  Ealtery,  the  evil  of  which  needs 
not  10  be  pointed  out. 

XXXII.  The  subject  of  [his  hexagram  may  he  given  as  persever- 
ance in  well  doing,  or  in  continuously  acUng  out  the  law  of  one's 
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XXXIIl.     The  Tiivy  Hexagram. 


Thun  indicates  successful  progress  (in  its  circum- 
.stances).  To  a  small  extent  it  will  (still)  be  advan- 
tageous to  be  firm  and  correct. 

I.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  a  retiring  tail. 
The  position  is  perilous.  No  movement  in  any 
direction  should  be  made, 


bring.  The  sixth  Appendix  makes  it  a  »equel  of  the  previous 
figure.  A3  that  treats,  it  is  said,  of  the  relation  b'^twecn  husband 
and  wife,  &o  this  ireats  of  the  continuous  ohaervance  of  their 
respective  duties.  Hsicn.  we  saw.  is  made  up  of  K^a.  the  symbol 
of  the  youngest  son.  and  T  u  i,  the  symbol  of  the  youngest  daughter, 
attraction  and  influence  Iwtween  the  *icxcs  being  strongest  in 
youth.  HSng  consists  of  Sun,  *the  oldest  dauehter '  and  jTin, 
the  oldcsi  son.  The  couple  are  more  staid.  The  wife  occupies 
the  tower  place ;  and  the  relation  l>elwecn  thero  is  marked  by  her 
submission.  This  is  sound  doctrine,  especially  from  a  Chinese 
|>oint  of  view  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  such  apphcaliou  of  his  teaching 
was  in  the  mind  of  king  W5n.  Given  two  parties,  an  inferior  and 
superior  in  correlation.  If  both  be  continuously  observant  of  what 
U  correct,  the  inferior  being  also  submissive,  anrl  the  superior  firm, 
good  fortune  and  progress  may  be  predicated  of  tbeir  course. 

Line  i  has  a  proper  correlate  in  4 ;  bm  between  them  are  two 
strong  lines ;  and  it  is  itself  weak.  These  two  conditions  are 
again;^  iis  subject  receiving  much  help  from  the  subject  of  4.  He 
should  be  quiet,  and  not  for^vard  for  action. 

line  2  is  strong,  but  in  the  place  of  a  weak  line.  Its  position, 
however,  being  central,  and  its  subject  holding  fast  to  the  due 
mean,  the  unfavour.ibIe  condiiion  of  an  even  place  is  more  than 
counteracted. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  its  proper  place;  but  being  beyond  the 
ccnUe  of  the  Ingram,  its  8ubj<:tt  is  too  strong,  and  coming  under 
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2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
holding  (his  purpose)  fast  as  if  by  a  (thong  made 
from  the)  hide  of  a  yellow  ox,  which  cannot  be 
broken. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  one  retiring 
but  bouncI,^to  his  distress  and  peril.  (If  he  were 
to  deal  with  his  binders  as  in)  nourishing  a  servant 
or  concubine,  it  would  be  fortunate  for  him. 

4.  The  fourth  line^  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
retiring  notwithstanding  his  likings.  In  a  superior 
man  this  will  lead  to  good  fortune ;  a  small  man 
cannot  attain  to  this. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
retiring  in  an  admirable  way.  WJUi  firm  correctness 
there  will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
retiring  in  a  noble  way.  It  will  be  advantageous 
in  every  respect. 

ihtf  anraclitm  of  lus  correlate  in  6,  he  is  supposed  to  be  read): 
lo  abandon  his  pl.ice  and  virtue.  He  may  try  10  be  firm  and  cor- 
rect, bui  circumstances  are  adverse  to  liim. 

Line  4  is  strong  in  ilie  place  of  a  weak  line,  and  suggests  the 
symbolism  of  the  duke  of  A'4u. 

The  weak  5th  line  responds  10  the  strong  and,  and  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  represent  a  wife  conscious  of  her  wcalincss,  and  docilely 
hubmis&ive ;  which  is  good.  A  husband,  however,  and  n  man  gene- 
rally, has  to  sisseit  himself,  and  !ay  down  ihe  rule  of  what  is  right. 

In  line  6  ihc  principle  of  pcrscveiance  has  run  its  course;  the 
motive  power  of  Al^n  is  exhausted.  The  line  itself  is  weak.  The 
violent  efforts  of  its  subject  can  only  lead  10  evil. 

XXXIII.  Thun  is  the  hexagram  of  ibc  sixth  month;  the  yin 
influence  is  represented  by  two  wealt  lines,  and  has  made  good  its 
fooling  in  the  year.  The  figuic  thus  suggesied  10  king  W'kn  ihe 
growth  of  sTtiall  and  unprincipled  men  in  the  stale,  before  whose 
adv'ancc  superior  men  were  obliged  to  retire.  This  is  the  ihcme  of 
his  essay, — how,  *wben  small  men  multiply  and  increase  in  power. 


SICT.  II. 
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XXXIV.    The  T.^  A'wang  Hexagram. 


TS  A'wang  indicates  tliat  (under  the  conditions 
which  it  symbolises)  it  will  be  advantageous  to  be 
firm  and  correct. 


ihc  neci^sity  of  ihe  time  requires  euiH:rior  men  to  withdraw  before 
them.'  Yel  the  auspice  of  Thuti  is  not  alt  bad.  By  firm  correct- 
ness the  threatened  evil  may  be  arroslc.l  to  a  small  extent. 

•  A  retiring  tail '  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  the 
lines  hurraing  awa/,  which  would  only  aggravate  ttie  evil  and 
danger  of  the  time. 

'  His  purpose '  in  line  2  is  the  purpose  to  withdraw.  Tlie  weak  2 
responds  correctly  to  the  strong  5.  and  both  arc  central,  The 
purpose  iherefore  is  symbolled  as  in  the  lexu  The  '  yellow  '  colour 
of  the  ox  is  introduced  because  of  iia  being  '  correct,'  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  central  place  of  the  line. 

Line  3  has  no  proper  correlate  in  6 ;  and  its  subject  allows 
himself  to  W  cntanglcil  and  impelled  by  the  subjects  of  t  and  2. 
He  is  too  familiar  with  ihcni,  and  ihvy  presume,  and  feller  bis 
movements; — compare  Analects,  17.  25.  Ue  should  keep  diem  at 
■J.  distance. 

Line  4  has  a  correlate  in  i,  and  is  free  to  exercise  the  decision 
belonging  (o  its  subject.  The  line  is  the  first  in  JTAicn,  symbolic 
of  strength. 

In  die  ShQ,  IV,  v,  Section  3.  9,  the  worthy  I  Yin  is  made  to  say, 
•The  minister  will  noi  for  favour  or  gain  continue  in  an  office 
whose  work  is  done;'  and  the  Khang-hs!  editors  refer  10  his 
words  an  an  illustration  of  what  is  said  on  line  $.  It  baa  its 
correlate  in  2,  and  its  subject  carries  out  tlie  purpose  to  retire  'in 
an  admirable  way.' 

Line  6  is  strong,  and  with  no  correlate  to  detain  it  In  3. 
lis  subject  vigorously  and  happily  carries  out  the  idea  of  the 
hexagram. 
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1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
manifesting  his  strength  in  his  toes.  But  advance 
will  lead  to  evil, — most  certainly. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  that  with 
firm  correctness  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows,  in  the  case  of 
a  small  man,  one  using  all  his  strength  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  superior  man,  one  whose  rule  is  not  to 
do  so.  Even  with  firm  correctness  the  position 
would  be  perilous.  (The  exercise  of  strength  in  it 
might  be  compared  to  the  case  of)  a  ram  butting 
against  a  fence,  and  getting  his  horns  entangled. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  {a  case  in 
which)  firm  correctness  leads  to  good  fortune,  and 
occasion  for  repentance  disappears.  (We  see)  the 
fence  opened  without  the  horns  being  entangled. 
The  strength  is  like  that  in  the  wheel-spokes  of 
a  large  waggon. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  one  who  loses 
his  ram(-like  strength)  in  the  ease  of  his  position. 
(But)  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  repentance. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  (one  who  may 
be  compared  to)  the  ram  butting  against  the  fence. 
and  unable  either  to  retreat,  or  to  advance  as  he 
would  fain  do.  There  will  not  be  advantage  In 
any  respect ;  but  if  he  realise  the  difiiculty  (of  his 
position),,  there  will  be  good  fortune. 


XXXIV.  The  sirong  lines  predominate  in  Ti  JTwung.  It 
EuggesLed  to  king  W&n  a  state  or  condition  of  things  tn  which 
there  was  abunilance  of  strength  and  vigour.  Was  strenfflh  atone 
enough  for  the  conduct  of  affairs?  No.  He  saw  also  in  ihe  figure 
that  which  suggested  to  him  that  streng:th  shotild  Ite  held  in  siibor- 
dinatiOQ  to  the  idea  ofngfat,  and  exerted  oaiy  in  hannon)'  with  iU 
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XXXV^     The  3in  Hexagram. 


In  3in  we  see  a  prince  who  secures  the  tranquil- 
lity (of  the  people)  presented  on  that  account  with 
numerous  horses  (by  the  king),  and  three  times  in 
a  day  received  at  interviews. 


This  is  tbe  lesson  of  the  licxagram,  as  scnlcntiously  expressed 
in  the  T  h  w  a  11. 

Line  I  is  strong,  in  iu  correct  place,  and  also  the  first  line  in 
A'^ien,  ibe  hexagram  of  sirenglli,  and  the  first  Line  in  Td  A'vaag. 
The  idea  of  the  figure  miglu  seem  lo  be  concentrated  in  it ;  and 
hence  wc  have  it  sv-mboliscd  hy '  strength  in  the  toes,'  or '  advancing.' 
But  such  3  measure  is  too  bold  to  be  undcnnken  by  one  in  tbe 
lowest  place,  and  moreover  there  is  no  proper  corrchte  in  4, 
Hence  comes  the  evil  auspice. 

Line  2  is  strong,  bui  the  strength  is  tempered  by  iis  being  in  an 
even  place,  instead  of  being  excited  by  it,  as,  might  be  feared.  Then 
tbe  place  is  that  in  the  centre.  With  firm  correctness  there  will  be 
good  fortune. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  iis  proper  place.  It  is  at  the  lop  more- 
over  of  jf  Aien.  A  small  man  so  symtwllcd  will  use  his  strength  to 
the  utmost;  but  not  so  the  supcrior'man.  For  him  ihc  poation 
is  beyond  die  safe  middle,  and  he  will  be  cautious;  and  not  injure 
hinibcir,  like  the  ram,  by  exerting  his  strength. 

Line  4  is  still  strong,  but  in  the  place  of  a  weak  line ;  and  thta 
gives  occasion  to  tbe  cautions  with  which  ibe  symbolism  com* 
meiices.  The  subject  of  the  line  going  forward  thus  cautiously, 
iiis  strength  will  produce  gcMjd  effects,  such  as  arc  described. 

Line  5  is  weak,  and  occupies  a  central  place.  Its  subject  will 
cease  therefore  to  exert  his  strength ;  but  this  hexagram  does  not 
forbid  the  employment  of  strength,  but  would  only  control  and 

K  2 


1.  The  first  line,  dividtrd,  shows  one  wishing-  to 
advance,  and  (at  the  same  time)  kept  back.  Let  him 
be  firm  and  correct,  and  there  will  be  good  fortune. 
If  trust  be  not  re(Msed  in  him,  let  him  maintain 
a  larg^  and  generous  mind,  and  there  wtU  be  no 
error. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
with  the  appearance  of  advancing,  and  yet  of  being 
sorrowful.  If  he  be  firm  and  correct,  there  will  be 
good  fortune.  He  will  receive  tliis  great  blessing 
from  his  grandmother. 

3.  The  third  line,  dlvidedj  shows  its  subject 
trusted  by  all  (around  him).  All  occasion  for  re- 
pentance will  disappear. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  the  appearance  of  advancing,  but  like  a  marmot. 
However  firm  and  correct  he  may  be,  the  position  is 
one  of  peril. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  sliows  how  all  occasion 
for  repentance  disappears  (from  its  subject).  (But) 
let  him  not  concern  himself  about  whether  he  shall 
fail  or  succeed.  To  advance  will  be  fortunate,  and 
in  every  way  advantageous. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  one  ad- 
vancing liis  horns.  But  he  only  uses  them  to  punish 
the  (rebellious  people  of  his  own)  city.    The  position 

direct  it.    All  [hiii  is  said  about  liini  is  ihai  he  niti  g:ive  no  occasion 
for  repemance. 

Line  6  being  at  the  top  of  A*a  n,  ihe  symbol  of  inovemeni.  and  at 
iHe  top  of  TS  A'waiig.  us  subjeci  may  he  expected  10  be  activ-e  in 
exerting  Ins  sUcngtli ;  and  thruugli  liis  weakness,  the  result  would 
l>c  as  described.  But  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  we&kness,  re- 
flects and  relets,  and  good  fortune  reisuli^  as  lie  dcsrsis  fFom  the 
in'oseculion  of  bis  urnvise  efTorls. 
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is  perilous,  but  rhere  will  be  good  fortune.  (Yet) 
however  firm  and  correct  he  may  be,  there  will  be 
occasion  for  regret. 


XXXV.  The  Thwan  of  iliia  hcxagr:im  expresses  its  subject 
more  fully  and  jitainly  than  that  of  any  of  the  previous  thirty-four. 
I[  is  altout  a  feudal  prince  whoac  services  lo  ihc  coimtry  have 
maiie  him  acceptable  to  his  king.  The  king's  favour  has  been 
shown  lo  him  by  gifts  and  personal  aUeniions  such  ns  form  the 
ihcmc  of  more  lh.^n  one  ode  in  the  Shih;  ^tx  especially  Ul,  iii,  7. 
The  symbolism  of  ihe  lines  dimly  indicates  the  qualities  of  such 
a  prince.  3>n  means  'to  advance.'  Hexagnms  46  and  53  agrer 
with  Lbis  in  being  caUed  by  tiames  thai  indicate  progress  and  ad- 
vancc.  The  advance  in  3'u  '»  ''^i-'  ''w'  "f  ''le  sun,  'the  shining 
light,  sliining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.' 

Line  i  is  weak,  and  in  (he  lowest  place,  and  its  correlate  in  4  is 
neither  central  nor  in  its  correct  po&iiion.  This  indicates  Uie  bmall 
and  ohstnjctcd  beginnings  of  his  subject  Itut  by  his  firm  corrccl- 
nc:«s  he  pursues  t]ic  way  to  good  fortune;  and  though  the  king 
does  not  yet  licUeve  in  him.  he  the  more  pursues  his  noble  course. 

Line  2  is  weak,  and  iis  correlate  in  5  is  also  weak.  Its  subject 
iticreforc  has  still  to  mourn  in  obscurity.  But  his  position  i.s 
central  and  correct,  and  he  holds  on  his  way,  till  success  comes 
ere  long.  The  symbolism  says  he  receives  it  '  from  his  grand- 
niolhcr;*  and  readers  will  be  startled  by  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment, as  1  was  when  I  first  read  it.  laterally  the  Text  says  'the 
king's  nioiher,'  as  P.  Regis  rendered  it,—'  Uum  magnam  felicitatem 
a  roatrc-  regis  rtcipit."  He  also  tries  to  giw  the  name  a  historical 
reference; — to  ThSi-Alang,  the  grandmother  of  king  Wan;  Tlidi- 
Zin,  his  mother;  or  to  Thdi-sac,  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  king 
Wd  and  the  duke  of  A'du,  all  famous  in  Chintrsc  history,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  Shih.  IIul  '  king's  father'  and  'king:'s  mother'  are 
well-known  Chinese  appellations  for  'grandfather'  and  'grand- 
mother.' This  ia  the  view  given  on  the  passage,  by  A^Mng-jar, 
A'a  Hbi,  and  the  Khang-bsi  editors,  the  latter  of  whom,  indeed, 
account  for  the  use  of  the  name,  instead  of  'deceased  moiber,* 
whidi  we  find  in  hexagram  63,  by  the  regulations  observed  in  the 
ancestral  temple.  ThcbC  authorities,  moreover,  all  agree  in  saying 
th;U  the  name  points  U9  to  line  5,  the  correlate  of  2,  and  'the  lord 
of  the  hexagram.'  Now  the  subject  of  line  5  ia  the  sovereign,  who 
at  length  acknowledges  the  worth  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  gives  him 
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Ming  I  indicates  Lli;»t  (in  the  circumstances  which 
it  denotes)  it  will   be   atlvaiitageous   to  realise  the 

ihe  great  blessing.  The  *  New  Dignt  of  Comments  on  the  Yt 
{i686).'  in  ils  paraphrase  of  the  line,  has,  '  lie  receives  at  liut  this 
great  blessing  from  itie  mild  ai]<l  compliant  ruler.*  I  am  not  sure 
that '  motherly  king'  would  not  be  Ihe  best  and  fairest  Iranslaiion 
of  ihe  phrase. 

Canon  ]\tcClatchic  h:is  a  very  asloni.-hing  nnte  on  the  name, 
which  he  renders  '  Imperial  Mother '  <p.  1 64) : — *  Thai  is.  the  wife 
of  Imperial  Hea%*en  (Juno),  who  occupies  the  "  Ihronc  of  the  dia- 
gram," viz.  the  fifih  siroke,  which  is  soft  and  therefore  feminine. 
She  is  the  Great  Ancestress  of  ihe  human  race.  See  Imp.  Ed. 
vol.  iv,  Scci.  V,  p.  25,  Com.'  Why  such  additions  to  the  wTitten 
word? 

Line  3  is  weak,  and  in  an  odd  place ;  but  the  subjects  of  1  and 
2  arc  possessed  by  the  same  desire  to  advance  as  the  subject  of 
this.  A  comtnon  [rust  and  aim  possess  rhcm ;  and  hence  the  not 
unfavourable  auspice. 

Line  4  is  strong,  but  it  is  in  an  even  place,  nor  is  il  central. 
It  suitgcsls  the  idea  of  ft  marmot  (i*  or  rat),  stealthily  advancing. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  10  the  ideal  of  the  feudal  lord  in 
the  hexagram. 

In  line  5  that  lord  and  his  intelligent  sovereign  meet  happily. 
Ite  holds  on  his  right  course,  inditfercnl  as  10  result"!,  but  things 
arc  io  ordered  that  lie  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  crowned  with 
success. 

Line  6  is  strong,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  its  subject  to  the  last 
continuing  his  advance,  and  that  not  only  with  firm  correctnes*, 
but  with  strong  force.  The  'horns'  are  an  emblem  of  threatening 
strength,  and  tliough  he  uses  ihem  only  in  his  own  state,  and 
against  the  rebellious  there,  that  such  a  prince  should  tu^■e  any 
occasion  to  use  force  is  matter  for  regret. 
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difficulty  (of  the  position),  and   maintain  firm  cor- 
rectness. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject,  (in 
the  condition  indicated  by)  Ming"  I,  flying,  but  with 
drooping  wings.  When  the  superior  man  (is  re- 
volving) his  going  away,  he  may  be  for  three  days 
without  eating.  Wherever  he  goes,  the  people 
there  may  speak  (derisively  of  him). 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject, 
(in  the  condition  indicated  by)  Ming  J,  wounded  in 
the  left  thigh.     He  saves  himself  by  the  strength  of 

a  (swift)  horse;  and  is  fortunate. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  siibject, 
(in  the  condition  indicated  by)  Ming  I,  hunting  in 
the  south,  and  taking  the  great  chief  (of  the  dark- 
ness). He  should  not  be  eager  to  make  (all)  correct 
(at  once). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  (jusi) 
entered  into  the  left  side  of  the  belly  (of  the  dark 
land).  (But)  he  is  able  to  carry  out  the  mind  appro- 
priate (in  the  condition  indicated  by)  Ming  t,  quitting 
the  gate  and  courtyard  (of  the  lord  of  darkness). 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  how  the  count  of 
A'i  fulfilled  the  condition  indicated  by  Ming  I.  It 
will  be  advantageous  to  be  firm  and  correct. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  tlie  case  where 
there  is  no  light,  but  (only)  obscurity.  (Its  subject) 
had  at  first  ascended  to  (the  top  of)  the  sky:  his 
future  shall  be  to  go  into  the  earth. 


XXXVI.  In  this  hexagram  we  have  the  representation  of  a  gooA 
and  iniel)i})'c[it  minisicr  or  officer  g(^ng  forward  in  ihe  G4Tvice  of 
his  couDity,  notwiihstanUing  tbe  occupancy  of  tbc  tliroue  by  a  weak 
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XXXVn.     The  K\K  ^An  Hexagram. 


For  (the  realisation  of  what  is  taught  in)  K\k 
Z^n,  {or  for  the  regulation  of  the  family),  what  is 


&Dd  unsympaihising  sovereign.  Hence  comes  its  namcof  Mingl, 
or  'Intelligeiice  Wounded,'  lliat  is,  injured  and  repressed.  The 
treaiment  of  the-  subject  shows  how  such  an  officer  will  conduct 
himself,  and  maintain  his  purpose.  The  symbolism  of  the  figure 
is  treated  of  in  ihe  same  vmy  in  Che  Crst  and  second  Appendixes. 
Appendix  VI  merely  says  that  ihe  advance  set  forth  in  35  is  sure 
to  mccl  with  wounding,  and  hence  3in  is  followed  by  Ming  I. 

Line  i  is  strong,  and  in  its  right  place; — its  subject  should  be 
gCHng  forward.  Rut  the  general  signification  of  the  hexagram 
supposes  him  to  be  wounded.  The  wound,  however,  being  rc- 
ccivi:d  at  the  very  coiumenceineni  of  its  action,  is  but  slight.  And 
hence  comes  the  emblem  of  a  bird  hurt  so  as  10  be  obliged  to 
droop  its  wHngsL  The  subject  then  appears  directly  as  'the  supe- 
rior man.'  He  sees  it  to  be  his  course  (o  desist  from  tlic  struggle 
for  a  time,  and  is  so  rapt  in  the  thought  that  he  can  fast  for  thrvr 
days  and  not  think  of  it.  M'hen  he  docs  wiihdraw,  opposition 
follows  him;  but  it  is  implied  that  he  holds  on  to  his  own  good 
purpose. 

Line  2  is  Mcalc,  but  also  in  its  right  place,  and  central ;  giving 
us  the  idea  of  an  officer,  obedient  to  duty  and  the  right.  H'n 
wound  in  the  l<:ft  Ihi^h  may  impede  liis  movements,  but  does  not 
disable  him.  He  6nds  means  to  save  himscif,  and  maintains  hli 
good  purjioae. 

Line  3,  strong  and  in  a  strong  place,  is  the  topmost  line  of  the 
lower  trigram.  It  resfwnds  aLso  to  line  6,  in  which  the  idea  ol 
the  sovereign,  emblemed  by  the  upper  trigram,  is  concentraicfi. 
The  lower  trigram  is  the  emblem  of  light  or  brightneBs,  the  idea  of 
which  again  is  expressed  by  the  south,  to  which  we  turn  when  we 
look,  at  the  sun  in  its  meridian  height     Hence  the  subject  of  Ihc 
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most  advantageous  is  that   the  wife   be   firm  and 
correct. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
establishing  restricrive  regulations  in  his  household. 
Occasion  for  repentance  will  disappear. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
taking  nothing  on  herself,  but  in  her  central  place 
attending  to  the  preparation  of  the  food.  Through 
her  firm  correctness  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
(treating)  the  members  of  the  household  with  stem 
severity.  There  will  be  occasion  for  repentance. 
there  will  be  peril,  (but)  there  will  (also)  be  good 
fortune.  If  the  wife  and  children  were  to  be  smirk- 
ing and  chattering,  In  the  end  there  would  be  occa- 
sion for  regret, 

4.  The   fourth    line,   divided,   shows   its   subject 


lint  becomes  a  hunter  pursuing  hU  game,  and  successfull)'.  The 
good  officrr  utll  he  succ<!Ssfu1  in  his  stniggLc ;  but  let  hini  not  be 
ever  eager  to  put  nil  things  right  at  once. 

Line  4  i»  weak,  but  in  its  right  place.  A'fl  Iht  sa.yi  he  don  not 
understand  the  symbotism.  as  given  in  the  Text.  The  translation 
indicates  the  view  of  it  commonly  accepted.  The  subject  of  the 
line  evidently  escapes  from  his  position  of  danger  yrith  little 
damage. 

Line  5  should  be  ihc  place  of  the  nilcr  or  sovereign  in  the  hex- 
agram;  but  ft  is  assigned  as  that  place  in  Ming  I.  The  officer 
occupying  5,  the  centre  of  the  upper  trigram,  and  near  to  the 
iovereign.  hag  his  ideal  in  Ihc  count  of  A'!,  whose  action  appears 
in  the  Shfl,  III,  pp.  123,  127.  taS.     He  is  a  historical  personage. 

Line  6  seta  forth  the  fate  of  the  ruler,  who  opposes  himself  to 
the  oBiccr  who  would  do  him  good  and  intelligent  service.  Instead 
of  bL'COming  as  the  sun,  enlightening  all  from  the  height  of  the 
sky,  he  is  as  ihe  sun  hidden  below  tlie  earth.  I  can  well  believe 
that  the  writer  had  the  last  king  of  Shang  in  his  mind. 
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enriching'  the   family.     There  will  be   great   good 
fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  influence 
of  the  king  extending  to  his  family.  There  need 
be  no  anxiety;  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
possessed  of  sincerity  and  arrayed  in  majesty.  In 
the  end  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

XXXVII.  AIS  Z^n,  the  name  of  iIk  hexagram,  simptj*  means 
■  a  househokl,'  or  '  the  members  of  a  family."  The  subjccl  of  ihe 
essaj  hosed  on  the  ligure,  however.  Is  the  regulation  of  ihc  famUy, 
^ffecletl  mainly  by  the  co-operation  of  husband  and  wife  in  tlwir 
several  spheres,  and  only  necdinj^  to  become  universal  to  secure 
ihc  good  order  of  ihe  kingdom.  The  important  pUcc  occupied 
by  the  wife  in  the  family  is  seen  in  the  short  sentence  of  iheThwan. 
That  she  he  firm  and  correct,  and  do  her  part  well,  is  the  first  thing 
necessary  10  its  regulation. 

Line  i  is  strong,  and  in  a  strong  place.  It  su|?gcsts  the  necessity 
of  strict  rule  in  governing  the  family.  Regulations  mu&t  be  estab- 
lished, and  their  observance  strictly  insisted  on. 

Line  2  is  weak,  and  in  the  proper  place  for  it, — the  centre,  more- 
over, of  the  lower  trigram.  It  filly  represents  the  wife,  and  what  is 
said  on  it  tells  us  of  her  special  sphere  and  duty;  and  that  she 
>;hould  be  unassuming  in  regard  lo  all  beyond  her  sphere;  alwayj 
being  firm  and  correct.     See  the  Shih,  III,  330. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  an  odd  place.  If  the  place  Ti*ere  central, 
the  strength  would  be  irmpered  ;  but  the  subjca  of  the  line,  in  the 
topmost  place  of  the  trigram,  may  be  expected  to  exceed  in  severity. 
Hut  severity  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  regulating  a  family  ; — it  is  better 
than  laxity  and  indulgence. 

Line  4  is  weak,  and  in  its  proper  place.  The  wife  is  again 
suggested  lo  u«.  and  we  are  told,  that  notwithstanding  her  being 
confined  to  the  internal  affairs  of  ihe  household,  she  can  do  much 
to  enrich  the  family. 

The  subject  of  the  strong  fifth  line  appears  as  the  king.  This 
may  be  the  husband  spoken  of  as  also  a  king;  or  the  real  king 
whose  merit  is  revealed  first  in  his  family,  as  often  in  the  Sliih, 
where  king  \V5n  is  the  theme.  The  central  place  here  tempers 
the  display  of  the  strength  and  power. 
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XXXVIII.     Tmk  A'/avki  Hi-xagram. 


A'^wci  indicates  that,  (notwithstanding  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  it  denotes),  in  small  matters 
there  will  (still)  be  good  success. 

r.  The  first  line,  imdividcd,  shows  that  (to  its 
subject)  occasion  for  repentance  will  disappear.  He 
has  lost  his  horses,  but  let  him  not  seek  for  them : 
— they  will  return  of  themselves.  Should  he  meet 
with  bad  men,  he  will  not  err  (in  communicating 
with  them). 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
happening  to  meet  with  his  lord  in  a  bye-|)assage. 
There  will  be  no  error. 

3.  In  the  third  line,  divided,  we  sec  one  whose 
carriage  is  dragged  back,  while  the  oxen  in  it  are 
pushed  back,  and  he  is  himself  subjected  to  the 
shaving  of  his  head  and  the  cutting  off  of  his  nose. 
There  is  no  good  beginning,  but  there  will  be  a 
good  end, 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
solitary  amidst  the  (prevailing)  disunion.  (But)  he 
meets  with  the  good  man  (represented  by  the  first 

Line  6  is  also  strong,  and  being  in  an  even  place,  the  mifaject  or 
it  might  degenerale  into  stem  severity,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be 
Sincere,  complete  in  hb  personal  character  and  sclf«culture,  and 
bence  bis  action  will  on\y  lead  10  goo<l  fortune. 
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line),  and  tliey  blend  iheir  sincere  desires  together. 
Tlie  position  is  one  of  peril,  but  there  will  be  no 
mistake. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  that  (to  its  sub- 
ject) occasion  for  repentance  will  disappear.  With 
his  relative  (and  minister  he  unites  closely  and 
readily)  as  if  he  were  biting  through  a  piece  of  skin. 
When  he  goes  forward  (wiih  this  help),  what  error 
can  there  be  ? 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
solitary  amidst  the  (prevailing)  disunion.  (In  the 
subject  of  the  third  line,  he  seems  to)  see  a  pig 
bearing  on  its  back  a  load  of  mud,  (or  fancies)  there 
Is  a  carriage  full  of  ghosts.  He  first  bends  his  bow 
against  him.  and  aftenvards  unbends  it,  (for  he 
discovers)  that  he  is  not  an  assailant  to  injure,  but 
a  near  relative^  Going  forward,  he  shall  meet  witli 
(genial)  rain,  and  there  will  be  good  fortune. 


XXXVIII.  /TAv/ei  denotes  a  social  suic  in  which  diviHon  and 
mulunl  alienation  prevail,  and  the  hexagram  teaches  how  in  small 
matters  this  condiiiun  maybe  healed. and  the  way  prepared  for  ihc 
cure  of  the  whole  system.  The  writer  or  writers  of  Apjiendixcs 
I  and  U  point  out  the  indication  in  the  figure  of  division  and  dis- 
union according  to  their  views.  In  Appendix  V I  those  things  appear 
a!>  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  regulation  of  the  family;  while  it  t& 
impossible  to  discover  any  allusion  to  the  family  in  the  Text. 

Line  i  is  strong,  and  in  an  odd  place.  A  successful  course 
might  be  auspiced  for  ila  subject ;  but  the  correlate  in  line  4  is  also 
strong ;  and  therefore  disappointment  and  repentance  are  likely 
10  ensue.  In  the  condition,  however,  indicated  by  JPAwci, 
where  people  have  a  common  virtue,  they  will  help  one  another. 
Through  the  good  services  of  4,  the  other  will  not  luive  to  rcpcnL 
His  condition  may  be  emblemed  by  a  traveller's  loss  of  his  horses. 
which  return  to  him  of  ihemsclvca. 

Should  he  meet  with  bad  men,  however,  lei  him  not  shrink  from 
them.    Communication  with  them  will  be  of  benefit.    His  good 
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XXXIX.    TftE  A'lEN  Hexagram. 


In  (the  state  indicated  by)  /Tien  advantage  will 
be  found  in  the  south-west,  and  the  contrary  in  the 
north-east     It  will  be  advantageous  (also)  to  meet 


ma)'  overcome  thdr  evil,  and  a.t  least  it  will  help  to  silence  their 
aSandcrous  tongues. 

Line  5  is  weak,  and  its  aubjecl  is  the  proper  correlate  of  the 
strong  I.  They  might  meet  openly;  but  for  (he  sepanilion  and 
disunion  that  mark  the  time.  A  casual.,  as  it  were  a  stolen,  inter- 
view, as  in  a  bye-lane  or  passage,  however  will  be  useful,  and  may 
lend  on  to  a  belter  understanding. 

Line  3  15  weak,  where  it  ouglit  to  lie  strong.  Its  correlate,  liow- 
cv-cr,  in  6  is  strong,  and  the  relation  bclwccn  llicni  might  seem 
what  it  ought  to  be.  But  the  weak  3  is  between  the  sirong  lines  in 
2  and  4 ;  and  in  a  time  of  disunion  ihcrc  ensue  the  checking  and 
repulsion  emblemed  in  the  Text.  At  the  same  lime  the  subject  of 
line  6  inflicts  on  that  of  3  the  punishmenLs  which  arc  mentioned. 
It  is  ibus  bad  for  3  at  first,  but  we  are  told  lliat  in  the  end  it  will  be 
well  with  him  ;  and  this  will  be  due  to  the  strength  of  the  sixth  line. 
Tlie  conclusion  grows  out  of  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
that  what  is  right  and  good  is  «!estincd  10  triumph  over  what  Is 
wrong  and  bad.  Disorder  shall  in  the  long  run  give  place  to  order, 
and  disunion  to  union. 

Line  4  has  no  proper  correlate,  and  might  seem  to  be  solitary-. 
Hut,  as  we  saw  on  line  1,  in  this  hexagram,  correlates  of  the  same 
class  help  each  other.  Hence  the  subjecls  of  4  and  1,  meeting 
logether,  work  with  goo<l  will  and  success. 

The  place  of  5  is  o<id,  but  the  line  itself  is  weak,  so  that  there 
might  arise  occanon  for  repentance.  But  the  strong  2  is  a  proper 
correlate  to  the  weak  5,  Five  being  the  sovereign's  place,  the  sub- 
ject of  2  is  styled  the  sovereign's  relative,  of  the  same  surname 
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with  the  great  man.     (In  these  circumstances),  with 
firmness  and  correctness,  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

1.  From  the  first  line,  divided,  wc  learn  thai 
advance  (on  the  part  of  its  subject)  will  lead  to 
(greater)  difficulties,  while  remaining  stationarj'  will 
afford  ground  for  praise. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  the  minister 
of  tlie  king  struggling  with  difficulty  on  difficulty, 
and  not  with  a  view  to  his  own  advantage. 

3.  7"he  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
advancing,  (but  only)  to  (greater)  difficulties.  He 
remains  stationary,  and  returns  (to  his  former 
associate  5). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  Its  subject 
advancing,  (but  only)  to  (greater)  difficulties.  He 
remains  stationary,  and  unites  (with  the  subject  of 
the  line  above). 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
struggling  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  while  friends 
are  coming  to  help  him. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  show-s  its  subject 
going  forward,   (only  to   increase)   the  difficulties. 


viih  him,  and  head  of  some  branch  of  the  descendnnis  of  ihc  ray's! 
house.  It  is  as  easy  for  5.  &ci  supported,  10  deal  with  the  disunion 
of  the  lime,  as  to  bite  ihiouyh  a  piece  of  sliiti. 

Line  6  is  an  c%'cn  place^  and  yet  the  line  is  strong; — what  can  its 
subject  eJTect  ?  He  looks  at  3,  which,  as  weak,  is  a  proper  correlate; 
but  he  looks  with  the  evil  eye  of  dihuniou.  The  subject  of  3  appears 
no  belter  than  a  fihtiy  pig,  nor  more  real  than  an  impossible 
carriage-Io.itI  of  ghosts.  He  k-nds  his  bow  against  liim,  but  he 
unbends  it,  discovering  a  friend  in  3.  as  i  did  in  4,  and  5  in  a.  He 
acts  and  with  good  luck,  comparable  to  the  falling  rain,  which 
results  from  the  hap])y  union  of  the  yang  and  yin  in  nature. 
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while  his  remaining  stationary  will  be  (productive 
of)  great  (merit).  There  will  be  good  fortune,  and  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  meet  with  the  great  man. 


XXXIX.  ^ien  Is  the  symbol  for  incompetency  in  the  feet  and 
l<'gK,  involvinff  diHicully  in  walkin;i; ;  licncc  it  is  used  in  iliis  )iexa- 
pram  lo  indicate  a  siatc  of  the  kingdom  which  mokes  the  govcmmeni 
of  it  an  arduous  task.  How  this  task  may  be  succcitsfuCly  |ierronned, 
now  by  activity  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  and  now  by  a  discreet 
iTtaclivily:  —  rhis  is  what  the  figure  teaches,  or  at  least  gives  huils 
about.  For  the  development  of  the  meaninjf  of  the  s)Tnbo!ic 
character  frora  the  structure  of  the  Uneal  Bgure,  see  Apperxiiies 
I  and  II. 

The  Thwan  seems  to  require  three  things — attention  to  i^ace, 
the  presence  of  the  great  man,  sind  ihe  firm  ohscr^-ancc  of  cor- 
rectness— in  order  to  cope  successfully  with  ilic  difficulties  of  the 
Mtuatton.  The  first  ttiiiig  is  eniemadcally  expressed,  and  the  lan- 
guage shotiEd  be  compared  with  what  we  find  in  the  Thwan  of 
hexapams  2  and  40.  Referring  10  Figure  3.  in  Plate  III,  we  find 
thai,  according  to  \V&n's  arrangement  of  the  uigrams,  the  soulb- 
west  is  occupied  by  Khwjn  f— — -V  and  the  nortli-cast  by  JCtn 
l"^  ^— V  The  former  represents  the  champaign  country;  the 
latter,  the  mountainous  region.  The  former  is  easily  liavcrsed 
and  held ;  the  latter,  with  difBcuUy.  The  attention  to  place  thus 
becomes  tr.(nsformcd  into  a  calculation  of  circumstances;  those 
that  promise  success  in  an  enterprise,  which  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  and  tliose  itiat  ttireaten  diSicuUy  and  failure,  wtuch  should 
be  shunned. 

This  is  the  generally  accepted  view  of  this  difficult  passage. 
The  Khang-hst  c<litors  have  a  view  of  their  own.  I  have  been 
mysetr  incliiKd  to  find  less  symbolism  in  it,  and  lo  lake  the  soutti- 
WC8I  as  the  regions  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  kingdom,  which  we 
know  from  the  Shih  were  more  especially  devoted  to  \V4n  and  his 
house,  white  the  sirengib  of  the  kings  of  Shang  Lay  in  the  north 
and  ea»t. 

'The  idea  of  "  tlie  great  man,"  Mencios's  "minisicrof  Heaveo,"' 
is  illuMrated  by  the  strong  line  in  the  fifDi  plane,  having  for  its  cor- 
relate Lhcwt-ak  line  in  a.  But  favourableness  of  circumstances  and 
place,  and  the  presence  rf  the  great  man  do  not  dispense  from 
the  ohscr^-ancf  of  firm  correctness.  Throughout  these  essays  of 
the  Yt  this  'a  always  insisted  on. 
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In  (the  state  indicated  by)  A'ieh  advantage  will 
be  found  in  the  south-west.  If  no  (furtlier)  opera- 
tions be  called  for,  there  will  be  good  fortune  in 
coming  back  (to  the  old  conditions).  If  some  opera- 
tions be  called  for,  tliere  will  be  good  fortune  In  the 
early  conducting  of  them. 

I.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  that  its  subject 
will  commit  no  error. 


Lin«  I  is  weak,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  strong  as  being  in  an  odd 
place.  If  its  subject  ad^-ance,  he  will  not  be  able  to  C'0|>c  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  simatton,  but  be  overwhelmed  by  ihem.  Let  him 
wail  Tor  a  more  favourable  time. 

Line  3  is  weak,  but  in  its  proper  place.  Its  correlation  with  the 
strong  5.  and  consequent  significance,  are  wcJl  .set  forth. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  a  pliicc  of  strength  ;  but  its  correlate  in 
6  is  weak,  so  that  the  advance  of  ils  subject  would  be  unsupported. 
He  -waits  tlicrefore  for  a  better  lime,  and  cherishes  the  subjects  of 
ihe  Iwo  lines  fjclow,  who  naturally  cling  to  him. 

Line  4  i.i  weak,  and.  though  in  iis  proper  place,  lis  subject  could 
do  liule  of  himself.  He  is  immediately  below  the  king  or  great 
nan,  however,  and  c"liivati.'8  his  loyal  attachment  to  him,  wailing 
for  the  lime  when  he  shall  be  required  to  act. 

Line  5  is  ihc  king,  the  man  great  and  strong.     He  can 
with  the  dilDcullics,  and  [he  subjects  of  2  and  the  other  lines  of  tb^ 
lower  trigram  give  their  help. 

The  action  of  the  hexagram  is  over :  where  can  the  weak  6  go 
forward  to?  Lei  him  abide  where  he  is,  and  serve  the  great  man 
immediaiely  below  him.  So  shall  he  also  be  great ; — in  meritorious 
action  at  least. 
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2,  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
catch,  ill  hunting,  three  foxes,  and  obtain  the  yellow 
( =  golden)  arrows.  With  firm  correctness  there  will 
be  good  fortune. 

.1.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  a  porter  with 
his  burden,  (yet)  riding  in  a  carriage.  He  will  (only) 
tempt  robbers  to  attack  him.  However  firm  and 
correct  he  may  {try  to)  be,  there  will  be  cause  for 
regret. 

4.  (To  the  subject  of)  the  fourth  line,  undivided, 
(it  is  said),  '  Remove  your  loes.  Friends  will  (then) 
come,  between  you  and  whom  there  will  be  mutual 
confidence.' 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  (its  subject),  the 
superior  man  (^the  niler).  executing  his  function 
of  removing  (whatever  is  injurious  to  the  idea  of 
the  hexagram),  in  which  case  there  will  be  good 
fortune,  and  confidence  in  him  will  be  shown  even 
by  the  small  men. 

6.  In  the  sixth  line,  divided,  wc  sec  a  feudal 
prince  (with  his  bow)  shooting  at  a  falcon  on  the  top 
of  a  high  wall,  and  hitting  it,  (The  effect  of  his 
action)  will  be  in  every  way  advantageous. 


XL.  ATlch  is  the  ^>'roboi  orioosing, — untying  a  knot  or  unravel- 
ling a  compliciitiun  ;  and  as  xiw  nime  of  this  )icx:igram,  it  denotes 
a  contJiiion  in  wtiich  the  obstruction  and  difficulty  indicated  by  the 
preteding  A'Icn  have  been  removed.  Tlie  olijcct  or  ihe  author  is 
CO  show,  as  if  from  the  lines  of  the  figure,  how  thi*  new  and  better 
state  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  dealt  with.  See  wliat  is  said  on  the 
Thwan  of  A'icn  for  '  the  advantage  to  be  found  in  the  somh-wcsi.' 
if  funher  actiw  operations  be  not  nccessarj'  to  complete  the  subju- 
pftlion  of  (he  country,  the  sooner  thint^  fail  into  their  old  channels 
the  belter.  The  ncu*  masiersof  the  Icinf^dom  should  not  be  anxious 
to  change  al!  the  old  manners  and  ways.  Let  tliem  do,  as  the  duke 
of  Aau  actu^%  did  do  wub  the  subjugated  people  of  Sliang.  If 
U6}  L 
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XLI.     The  Sun  Hexagram. 


In  (what  is  denoted  by)  Sun.  if  there  be  sincerity 
(in  him  who  employs  it),  there  will  be  great  good 
fortune: — freedom  from  error;  firmness  and  correct- 
ness that  can  be  maintained  ;  and  advantage  in  every 

further  operaliona  he  ncces«iry,  let  ihcm  be  carried  through  with- 
ouLdcIaj^.  Noihing  is  ami  in  tlic  Thwati  alxiut  tiie  di&countenanciag 
and  removal  of  smill  men, — unworlhy  ministers  or  officers;  bul 
ihat  subject  appearN  in  more  than  one  of  the  lines. 

There  is  a  weak  line,  inslcad  of  a  strong,  in  the  lirst  place  ;  but 
this  is  compensated  for  by  its  strong  correlate  in  4. 

A'Q  list  $a.ys  he  does  tiot  understand  the  symboLism  under  line  2. 
The  place  is  even,  hut  the  line  ilscif  is  strong;  the  strcn^lh  lltcre- 
fore  is  mtKlilied  or  tetnpered.  And  2  ts  the  correlnie  of  the  ruler 
in  5.  We  are  to  look  to  its  subject  iherefore  for  a  minister  »lrl\iiig 
to  realise  the  idea  of  the  bexagrAm,  and  pacify  the  stil>dued  king- 
dom. He  becomes  a  hunter,  and  disposes  of  unworthy  men, 
repres^enled  by  'ilie  liirec  foxes.'  He  also  gels  ilie  yellow  arrows, — 
the  instruments  u<cd  in  war  or  in  huiUing,  whose  colour  is  'correct,' 
and  whose  form  is  'straight.'     Mis  firm  correctness  will  be  good. 

Line  3  is  weak,  when  iL  bhcruid  he  strong;  and  occupying,  as 
it  dues,  the  topmost  place  of  the  lower  trigram,  it  suggests  the 
symbohsn?  of  a  porirr  in  a  carriage.  People  will  say, '  How  did 
he  get  there  ?  The  things  cnnnot  be  his  own.'  And  robbers  will 
attack  and  plunder  him.  The  subject  of  ihe  line  cantiot  protect 
himtieir,  nor  accomplish  anything  good. 

What  is  said  on  the  fourth  line  appears  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  its  subject.  The  line  is  stronii  in  an  even  plac«,  and  i,  its  corre- 
late, is  weak  in  an  odd  place.  Such  a  union  will  not  be  productive 
of  good.  In  the  symbolism  i  becomes  the  toe  of  the  subject  of  4. 
How  the  friend  or  friundi;,  who  arc  to  come  to  htm  on  the  removal 
of  this  loe,  arc  represented,  I  du  not  perceive. 

Line  5  is  weak  in  an  odd  place;  but  the  place  is  iliat  of  the 
ruler,  tu  whom  it  belongs  to  perfect  the  idea  of  the  hcxagnun  by 
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movement  that  sliall  be  made.  In  what  shall  tliis 
(.sincerity  in  the  exercise  of  Sun)  be  employed? 
(Even)  in  sacrifice  twn  baskets  of  grain,  (though  there 
be  notliing  else),  may  be  presented. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
suspending  his  own  affairs,  and  hurrj-ing  away  (to 
help  the  subject  of  the  fourth  line).  He  will  commit 
no  error,  but  let  him  consider  how  far  he  should 
contribute  of  what  is  his  (for  the  other). 

2.  The  second  line,  nndivitl^d.  shows  that  it  will 
be  advantageous  for  its  subject  to  maintain  a  firm 
correctness,  and  that  action  on  his  part  will  be  evil. 
Me  can  give  increase  (to  his  correlate)  without  taking 
from  himself. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  how  of  three 
men  walking  together,  die  number  is  diminished  by 
one  ;  and  how  one,  walking,  finds  his  friend. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
diminishing  the  ailment  under  which  he  labours  by 
making  (the  subject  of  the  first  line)  hasten  (to  his 
help),  and  make  him  glad.     There  will  be  no  error. 

5.  Tiie  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  parties  adding  to 
^the  stores  of)  its  subject  ten  pairs  of  tortoise  shells, 
and  accepting  no  refusal.  There  will  be  great  good 
fortune. 


removing  all  that  is  conirarj-  Co  ihc  peace  and  gtKKi  order  of  ilie 
kingdom.  It  will  be  his  c)ul>-  to  remove  especially  all  the  small  men 
represented  by  the  divided  Knes,  whicli  lie  can  do  with  Uic  help  of 
his  strong  correlate  in  2.  Then  even  the  small  men  will  change 
their  ways,  and  repair  to  htm. 

Line  6  is  the  highest  line  in  (he  figure,  but  not  Uie  place  of  the 
ruler.  Hence  it  appears  aA  ocxupicd  by  a  feudal  dultc,  wlio  carrie* 
out  \he  idea  of  the  figure  against  small  men,  according  to  the 
symbolism  employed. 

L  3 
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6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
giving  increase  to  others  without  taking  from  him- 
self. There  will  be  no  error.  With  firm  correct- 
ness  there  will   be  good   fortune.     There  will   be 

advantage  in  every  movement  that  shall  be  made. 
He  will  find  ministers  more  than  can  be  coiuited  by 
their  clans. 


XLI.  'riie  interpR'taiion  of  ihis  hexngram  is  encompassed  iiiih 
g^reai  Oifljcullies.  Suu  is  the  symbol  fur  Lhc  idea  of  diminishing 
or  diminution  ;  and  what  is  said  in  Appendix  1  has  mad'-  it  to 
be  accepted  as  teaching^  ihc  duty  of  ihe  subject  10  take  of  what 
is  tiii>  am]  cuntribute  lo  liis  nikr,  or  liic  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives ;  in  other  words,  readily  and  cheerfully 
to  pay  his  laxos.  P.  Regis  says.  'Sun  sou  fvcctiRalK  causa) 
minucrc  ....  est  valde  utile ;'  and  Canon  McClalchie  in  iranslaiinji 
Appendix  I  has;— '  Diminishinf^  (by  laxaiion  for  instance)  .  .  .  ,  is 
very  lucky.'  Possibly,  king  Win  may  have  xcen  in  the  figures  the 
subject  of  taxation ;  but  Ihc  s}Tnholi5m  of  his  son  takes  a  much 
wider  range.  My  own  rcadini;  of  the  fiijurc  and  Text  comes  near 
to  the  view  of  A'Aing- jze,  that '  every  diminution  and  repression  of 
what  we  have  in  excess  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  right  and 
rcabon  is  comprehended  under  Sun." 

Let  there  be  sincerity  in  doing  this,  and  it  will  lead  to  the 
happiest  results.  It  will  lead  to  prrat  success  in  great  things ;  and 
if  the  correction,  or  it  may  be  a  contribution  towards  it.  aj^ar  to 
be  very  small,  yei  it  will  be  accepted; — as  in  the  most  solemn 
religious  service.  This  is  substantially  the  view  of  the  hexagram 
approved  by  the  Khang-hst  editors. 

Line  1  is  strong,  and  its  correlate  in  4  is  weak.  Its  satject  will 
wish  to  help  the  subject  of  4  ;  but  will  not  leave  anything  of  his 
own  undone  in  doing  so.  Nor  will  he  diminish  of  his  own  for  the 
other  without  due  deliberation. 

Line  2  is  strong,  and  in  the  cctiiral  place.  Bnt  it  is  in  the  place 
of  a  weak  line,  and  its  subject  should  maintain  his  position  without 
moving  to  help  his  correlate  in  5.  Maintaining  bis  own  Grm  cor- 
rectness is  the  best  way  lo  help  him. 

Paragraph  ^  is  to  my  mind  full  of  obscurity.  JTQ  Hsl,  adopting 
the  view  in  .\ppendix  I,  says  that  the  lower  Ingram  was  originaUy 
A'Aien,  three  undivided  lines,  like  'three  men  walking  together,' 
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XLII,     The  YI  Hexagram. 


Yl  indicates  that  (in  the  state  which  it  denotes) 
there  will  be  advantage  in  every  movement  which 
shall  be  undertaken,  that  it  will  be  advantageous 
(even)  to  cross  the  great  stream. 

1.  The  Brst  line,  undivided,  shows  that  it  will  be 
advantageous  for  its  subject  in  his  position  to  make 


and  that  th«  third  line,  taken  away  and  made  (o  be  the  topmost 
line,  or  ihc  third,  in  wliat  wss  originally  Kb  win,  three  flividcd  lines, 
was  '  the  putting  awa)-  of  one  man  ;  *  and  ihAl  then  ihe  chanf^e  of 
place  by  3  and  6,  while  they  continued  their  proper  correlation,  was. 
one  going  away,  and  finding  hh  friend.  1  cannot  lay  hold  of  any 
ihread  of  reason  in  this. 

Line  4  is  weak,  and  in  an  even  place ;  like  an  individual  ailiiig 
and  unnbk*  to  perform  his  proper  work.  But  the  correlate  in  1  i* 
>trong ;  and  is  made  (o  hasten  10  its  relief.  The  'joy'  of  the  line 
shows  the  desire  of  its  subject  to  do  his  part  in  ilic  work  of  the 
hexagram. 

Line  5  is  the  seat  of  the  ruler,  who  is  here  humUe,  and  welcomes 
ibe  asstsiance  of  his  correlate,  the  subject  of  3.  He  is  a  ruler 
whom  all  his  subjects  of  ability  will  rejoice  10  serve  in  cvtry  pos- 
sible way  ;  and  the  result  will  be  great  good  fortune. 

Line  6  has  been  changed  from  a  weak  into  a  strong  line  from 
line  3;  has  recrived  therefore  the  greatest  increase,  and  will  carry 
out  the  idea  of  die  hexagram  in  the  highest  degree  and  style. 
But  he  can  give  increase  to  others  without  diminishing  his  own 
resources,  and  of  course  the  benefit  he  will  confer  will  be  incalcula- 
ble. iMintsierswilt  come  10  seive  him  ;  and  not  one  from  each  clan 
merely,  but  many.  Such  is  the  subsance  of  what  is  said  on  this 
last  paragraph.    I  confess  dmt  1  ouly  discern  the  meaning  darkly. 
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a  great  movement.     If  it  be  greatly  fortunate,  no 
blame  will  be  imputed  to  him. 

2.  The  second  Hue,  divided,  shows  parties  adding 
to  the  stores  of  its  subject  ten  pairs  of  tortoise  shells 
whose  oracles  cannot  be  opposed.  Let  him  per- 
severe In  being  firm  and  correct,  and  tliere  will  be 
good  fortune.  Let  the  king,  (having  the  virtues  thus 
distinguished),  employ  them  in  presenting  his  offer- 
ings to  God,  and  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  Increase  given 
to  its  subject  by  means  of  what  is  evil,  so  that  he 
shall  (be  ted  to  good),  and  be  ^vithout  blame.  Let 
him  be  sincere  and  pursue  the  path  of  the  Mean, 
(so  shall  he  secure  the  recognition  of  the  ruler,  like) 
an  officer  who  announces  himself  to  his  prince  by 
the  symbol  of  his  rank. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
pursuing  the  due  course.  His  advice  to  his  prince 
IS  followed.  He  can  with  advantage  be  relied  on  in 
such  a  movement  as  that  of  removing  the  capital. 

5.  The  fifih  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  sincere  heart  seeking  to  benefit  (all  below). 
There  need  be  no  question  about  it ;  the  result  will 
he  great  good  fortune.  (All  below)  will  with  sincere 
heart  acknowledge  his  goodness. 

6.  In  the  sixth  line,  undivided,  we  see  one  to 
whose  increase  none  will  contribiite,  while  many 
will  seek  to  assail  him.  He  observes  no  regular 
rule  in  the  ordering  of  his  heart.  There  will  be 
evil. 


XLIE.  Ythas  iKc  opposite  meaning  10  Sun,  and  is  the  sy-mbdl 
of  addition  or  inrrcaKing.  What  king  WSii  had  in  his  mind,  in  coii- 
nextan  witb  the  hexagram,  was  si  niler  or  a  govcrament  operating 
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XLIII.    The  KwAi  Hexagkam. 


KwAi  requires  (in  him  who  would  fulfil  its  mean- 
ing) the  exhibition  (of  the  culprit's  guilt)  in  the  royal 
court,  and  a  sincere  and  earncsc  appeal  (for  sym- 

so  as  to  cJisiKrnse  benefits  to,  and  increase  the  resources  of  all 
the  people.  Two  indications  arc  evident  in  the  lines; — the  Mrong 
line  in  the  ruler's  scat,  or  ihe  lifth  line,  and  ihe  weak  line  in  the 
correlative  place  of  2.  Whether  there  be  other  indications  in 
llie  figure  or  119  component  inRrAms  will  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  Appendixes.  The  writer  might  well  say,  on  general 
jtrounds,  of  the  ruler  whom  he  had  in  mind,  thai  he  would  t>e  suc- 
ccwfut  in  his  enterprises  and  overcome  lite  greatest  difficullic». 

Line  i  is  strong,  but  its  low  position  might  seem  to  debar  its  sub* 
jeci  Irotn  any  great  enterprise.  I'avoured  as  he  is.  however,  according 
lo  the  general  idea  of  llie  hexagram,  mxii  speciality  responding  to  llie 
proper  correlate  in  4,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  make  a  movement ; 
&nd  great  succcbs  will  make  his  rashness  be  forgotten. 

With  paragraph  2  compare  paragraph  5  ot  the  preceding  hexa- 
gram. Line  2  is  weak,  but  in  the  centre,  and  is  the  correlate  of  S. 
Friends  give  its  ."subject  the  valuable  gifts  meniioned ;  *  that  ia,'  says 
Kwo  Yung  (Sung  dynasty),  'men  benefit  him;  the  oracles  of 
the  divination  arc  in  his  favour, — spirits,  that  is,  benefit  him  ;  and 
finally,  when  the  Icing  sacrifices  to  God,  He  accepts.  Heaven 
confeia  benefii  from  above.' 

Line  3  i»  weak,  neither  central,  nor  in  its  correct  position,  li 
would  seem  therefore  that  its  subject  should  have  no  increase  given 
to  him.  But  it  is  the  time  for  giving  increase,  and  the  idea  of  his 
n*ceiving  it  by  nican,s  of  evil  tilings  i&  put  into  the  line.  That  such 
things  serve  for  reproof  and  correction  is  well  known  lo  Chinese 
moralists.   But  the  paragraph  goes  on  also  to  caution  and  admonish. 

Line  4  is  the  place  for  a  minister,  near  to  that  of  the  ruler.  Its 
subject  is  weak,  but  his  place  is  appropriate,  and  as  be  follows  the 
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pathy  and  support),  with  a  consciousness  of  the  peril 
(involved  in  cutting  off  the  criminal).  He  should 
(also)  make  announcement  in  his  own  city,  and  show 
that  it  will  not  be  well  to  have  recourse  at  once  to 
arms.  (In  this  way)  there  will  be  advantage  in 
whatever  he  shall  go  forward  to. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  in' 
(the  pride   of)  strength    advancing  with    his    toes. 
He  goes  forward,  but  will  not  succeed.     There  will 
be  ground  for  blame. 

a.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  Its  subject 
full  of  apprehension  and  appealing  (for  sympathy 
and  help).  Late  at  night  hostile  measures  may  be 
(taken  against  him),  but  he  need  not  be  anxious 
about  them. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
(about  to  advance)  with  strong  (and  determined) 
looks.  There  will  be  evil.  (Rut)  the  superior  man, 
bent  on  cutting  off  (the  criminal),  W'ill  walk  alone 
and  encounter  the  rain,  (till  he  be  hated  by  his 
proper  associates)  as  if  he  were  contaminated  (by  tlie 
others).  (In  the  end)  there  will  be  no  blame  against 
him. 


due  caursL-,  his  niler  will  listen  to  him,  and  he  will  be  a  support  in 
the  most  critical  inovcmtrnis.  Changing  the  capital  from  place  to 
place  was  frequent  in  l\w  feuJal  limes  of  China.  Tlial  of  Shang, 
which  preceded  A'du,  was  cHaii^ed  five  limes. 

Lint  5  is  strong,  in  its  fitting  poaition,  and  central.  It  is  the  scii 
of  the  ruler,  who  has  his  proper  correlate  In  2,  Everything  j^ood. 
according  to  tlic  condilions  o{  the  liexagram,  thcrcfoie,  may  be  said 
of  him  ; — as  is  done. 

Line  6  is  also  strong :  but  it  shoukl  he  weak.  Occupying  th»- 
topmost  place  of  the  figure,  its  subject  wilt  concentrate  his  powers 
in  the  increase  of  liiimelF,  and  not  think  of  bencliUng  lliose  below 
him ;  and  the  consequence  wilt  be  as  described. 
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4,  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  one  from 
whose  buttocks  the  skin  has  been  stripped,  and  who 
walks  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  (If  he  could  act) 
like  a  sheep  led  (after  its  companions),  occasion  for 
repentance  would  disappear.  Rut  though  he  hear 
these  words,  he  will  not  believe  them. 

5.  The    fifth    line,   undivided,    shows    (the 


small 

to  be 

(The 


men  like)  a  bed  of  purslain,  which  ought 
uprooted  with  the  utmost  determination. 
subject  of  the  line  having  such  determination),  his 
action,  in  harmony  with  his  central  position,  will  lead 
to  no  error  or  blame. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  with- 
out any  (helpers)  on  whom  to  call.  His  end  will 
be  evil. 

XLIU.  In  !Cw-£i  we  have  the  hexagram  of  the  thir<!  month,  when 
ihc  last  rttnnanl,  cold  and  dark,  of  winter,  repivsenlcd  by  the  sixth 
line,  is  about  to  disappear  before  the  advance  of  the  warm  and 
bright  da}ti  uT  the  approachinj^  summer.  In  tlic  j'lii  line  ill  Uic 
top  king  Win  saw  the  symbol  of  a  small  or  bad  man,  a  fi-udal 
prince  or  high  minister,  lending  his  power  to  maintain  a  corrupt 
govcmineni,  or,  it  might  be,  a  dj-nasi)'  that  was  waxen  old  and 
ready  10  ^-anish  away:  and  in  the  five  undividvO  lines  he  saw  the 
representatives  of  good  order,  or,  it  might  be,  the  dynasty  which 
wu  to  supersede  the  other.  Thl»  then  is  the  subject  of  the  hexa- 
gram,— liow  bad  men,  siatesmen  corrupt  and  \et  powerful,  are  to 
be  put  out  of  the  way.  And  lie  who  would  accomplish  llic  ta»k 
must  do  50  by  the  force  of  his  character  more  than  by  force  o£ 
arms,  and  by  producing  a  general  sympalliy  on  his  ^de. 

The  Thwan  sajs  that  he  must  openly  dcnuuuce  llie  criminal  in 
the  court,  ^cek  to  auaken  general  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time 
go  about  his  enterprise,  conscious  of  its  difliculiy  and  danger. 
Among  his  oun  adherents,  moreover,  as  if  it  were  in  his  own  city, 
he  must  make  it  understood  liow  unwillingly  lie  takes  up  ami'*. 
Then  let  him  go  forward,  and  success  will  attend  him. 

Line  1  is  strong,  the  first  line  of  that  Ingram,  which  expresses 
ifae  idea  of  strength.    liut  it  is  iu  the  lowest  place.    The  stage  of 
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XLIV.     The  KAu  Hkxagram. 


KAti  shows  a  female  who  is  bold  and  strong, 
will  not  be  good  to  marry  (such)  a  female. 


It 


the  enterprise  is  too  early,  and  the  prcparatioTi  100  Rniall  to  make 
victory  cerutiii.     Ith  subject  had  IxMci  not  take  the  field. 

Liiii:  2  is  strong,  ami  ci^nlral.  and  ils  vubjcct  is  po*8es»ed  with 
ihe  determination  to  do  hi.<i  f^urt  in  the  work  of  r<.>moval.  But  his 
vaKcmcRs  is  Icmprrtil  liy  his  occnpancy  of  an  even  pluce;  and  he 
is  cautiouK,  and  no  attctnpis,  houevei'  artful,  to  harm  him  will  lake 
effect. 

Line  3  is  sirong,  anti  its  subject  displays  his  purpo&c  loo  eagerly. 
Being  beyond  the  centT.iI  position,  moreover,  gives  an  indication  of 
evil.  Lines  3  and  6  are  also  proper  corrchles  ;  and,  as  elsewhere  in 
ihc  Yt,  the  meeting  of  yin  and  yanglines  is  associnied  with  Talling^ 
rain.  The  subject  of  3,  therefore,  communicates  with  6,  in  a  way 
that  anfloys  his  associiitcs;  but  neveiUieless  he  commits  na«rror, 
and,  in  the  end,  incurs  no  blame. 

Line  4  is  not  In  tlic  centre,  nor  in  du  odd  place,  appropriate  to  it 
as  undivided.  Its  subject  therefore  will  nol  be  iit  rest,  nor  able  to 
do  anything  to  accomplish  the  idea  of  the  hexagram.  He  is  svm- 
boli^ed  by  a  culprit,  utio,  according^  to  the  anciL-ni  and  modern 
custom  of  Chinese  courls.  has  been  bastinadoed  till  be  prcwrnls  the 
appearance  in  the  Text.  Alone  he  can  do  nothing;  if  he  could 
follow  others,  like  a  sheep  led  along,  he  might  accomplish  some- 
thiog,  but  he  will  not  listen  to  advice. 

Purslaii)  grows  in  »tiady  places,  and  hentc  we  find  il  here'  in 
close  contiguity  to  the  topmost  line,  which  is  yin.  .As  5  is  the 
ruler's  seat,  evil  may  come  10  liim  from  such  comiguiiy,  and 
*!tremio\is  efforts  must  be  made  lo  prevent  such  an  evil.  The 
subject  of  the  line,  the  ruler  in  the  central  place,  will  commit  no 
error.  It  must  be  allowed  thai  tlie  symbolism  in  this  line  Is 
not  easily  managed. 

The  subject  of  the  6th  line,  standing  alone,  may  tic  easily  dis- 
posed of. 


SECT.  11.  THE   KAU    HEXAGRAM.  1 55 

I.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  How  its  subject 
should  be  kept  (like  a  carriage)  tied  and  fastened 
to  a  metal  drag,  in  which  case  with  firm  correctness 
there  will  be  good  fortune.  (But)  if  he  move  in 
any  direction,  evil  will  appear.  He  will  be  (like) 
a  lean  pig,  which  is  sure  to  keep  jumping  about. 

3.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  a  wallet  of  fish.  There  will  be  no  error.  But 
it  will  not  be  well  to  let  (the  subject  of  the  first  line) 
go  forward  to  the  guests. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  one  from 
whose  buttocks  the  skin  has  l^een  stripped  so  that 
he  walks  with  difficulty.  The  position  is  perilous, 
but  there  will  be  no  great  error. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  his  wallet,  but  no  fish  in  it.  This  will  give  rise 
to  evil. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  (shows  its  subject  as) 
a  medlar  tree  overspreading  the  gourd  (beneath  it). 
If  he  keep  his  brilliant  qualities  concealed,  (a  gooil 
issue)  will  descend  (as)  from  Heaven. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
receiving  others  on  his  horns.  There  will  be  occa- 
sion for  regret,  but  there  will  be  no  error. 


XLIV.  The  single,  divided,  line  at  ilie  top  of  Kwai,  the  hoia- 
gram  of  llie  third  month,  has  been  displaced,  and  A'Aicn  has  ruled 
over  die  fourth  month  of  the  year.  But  the  innings  of  ihe  di^-ided 
line  commence  again  :  and  hrrc  wc  liave  in  Kau  the  hexagram  of 
ihe  fifth  month,  when  light  and  heat  arc  supposed  both  lo  begin 
10  be  less. 

In  thai  divided  line  Win  saw  the  symtwl  of  the  small  or  un- 
\\-unhy  man,  beginning  to  insinuate  himself  into  ihc  govenmient 
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XLV.     The  3iiui  Hexagram. 


In  (the   state   denoted  by)  3hui.  the   king  will 
repair  to  his  ancestral   temple.     It  will  be  advan- 


of  the  countrv.  His  Influence,  if  unchecked,  wouM  go  on  lo  grow, 
and  he:  u'0ul<l  displace  one  good  man  after  another,  and  fill  the 
vacnnt  seata  with  others  like-minded  with  bimself.  The  object  of 
Win  in  his  Thwan,  ihfrrcforc,  was  to  enjoin  rcsisiancc  lo  ihc 
encroachtnent  of  ihi's  bad  man. 

K3u  is  defined  as  givin;,'  ihe  idea  of  suddenl)'  and  casually 
cncouiuering  of  m<-eUng  with.  So  docs  l)ie  dividt-d  line  a|^}ear 
all  at  once  in  ihe  figure.  And  Ibis  significance  of  the  name  rules 
in  the  imerpreuiiioti  of  die  lines,  su  at.  to  get  ou  one  side  the  mure 
Lommon  inttTpntadon  of  them  according  lo  the  correlation ; 
showing  how  the  meaning  of  the  figures  was  put  into  thctn  from  the 
minds  of  Wiln  and  Tati  in  die  first  jilace.  The  benumcnis  of  die 
Text  are  not  learned  from  them  ;  bul  they  are  forced  and  twisted, 
often  fantastically,  and  mode  to  appear  to  ^ive  those  Sientimenta 
fordi  of  thi-tnsclvcs. 

Here  ihe  first  line,  divided,  where  it  ought  to  be  the  contrary, 
becomes  the  symbol  of  a  bold,  bad  woman,  who  appears  unex- 
pectedly on  the  scene,  and  wishes  lo  subdue  or  win  all  the  dvK 
strong  lines  to  hcraelf.  No  one  would  comraci  a  marriage  with  such 
a  female;  aiid  every  gooil  scrvani  of  lu's  country  will  try  lo  repel 
the  entrance  into  the  governmem  of  every  officer  who  can  be  so 
Gymbolised. 

Line  t  represents  the  bSte  noire  of  the  figure.  If  its  8ubje(;t 
can  be  kepi  back,  the  method  of  £rm  governincnt  and  order  will 
proceed.  If  he  cannot  be  restrained,  he  wiH  become  disgustio}; 
and  <iangerou8.  It  is  not  enough  for  ihe  carriage  to  be  stopt 
by  the  meul  drag ;  it  is  also  tied  or  bound  to  some  steadfa»t 
object.  Internal  and  external  a-Giratnts  should  be  opposed  to  the 
bad  man. 

The  'wallet  of  fish'  under  line  2  is  sup|)0sed  to  symbolize  the 
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tageous  (also)  to  meet  with  the  great  man  ;  and  then 
there  will  be  progress  and  success,  though  the  advan- 
tage must  come  through  firm  correctness.  The 
use  of  great  victims  will  conduce  to  good  fortune; 
and  in  whatever  direction  movement  is  made,  it  will 
be  advantageous. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  with 
a  sincere  desire  (for  union),  but  unable  to  carry  it 
out,  so  that  disorder  is  brought  into  the  sphere  of 
his  union.  If  he  cry  out  (for  help  to  his  proper 
airrelate),  all   at   once    (his  tears)  will  give    place 

subjecl  of  line  i.  It  has  come  into  the  jiossession  of  the  stibjecl  of 
3.  by  virtue  of  ihc  meaning  of  ihc  name  Ka  u,  wliich  I  have  pointed 
riut.  With  his  s:rcn);lh  Lhtrreforc  he  can  repress  the  advance  of  I. 
He  becomes  in  faci  '  the  lord  of  the  hexagram,'  and  all  the  olber 
strong  lines  arc  mcrrly  guests;  anil  ct^pccially  is  ii  iiiijforlaiit  that 
be  should  prevent  i  from  approaching  them.  This  is  a  common 
explanation  of  what  h  said  under  this  second  line.  It  seems  far- 
fetched ;  but  1  can  neither  find  nor  devise  anyihinp  better. 

With  what  is  said  en  line  3.  compare  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
the  diike's  Text  on  llie  prrceding  hexagram.  Line  3  b  strong, 
but  has  gone  beyond  the  central  place;  has  no  correlate  above; 
and  la  cut  oif  from  1  by  the  irtcr\>cning  3.  It  cannot  do  much 
therefore  against  2  ;  but  its  aim  being  to  repress  ihal,  lliere  will  be 
no  great  error. 

Line  i  is  the  proper  correlate  of  4  ;  but  it  has  already  met  and 
BWiOLialed  with  2.  The  subject  of  4  therefore  slantls  alune;  and 
cvi!  to  him  may  be  looked  for. 

Line  5  is  strong,  .iti<I  in  the  niler's  place.  Its  relation  to  i  is 
like  that  of  a  forest  tree  to  the  spreading  gourd.  But  let  not  its 
subject  use  force  to  destroy  or  repress  the  growth  of  i ;  but  let 
him  restrain  himself  and  keep  his  excellence  concealed,  and  Heaven 
will  set  its  seal  10  hh  virtue. 

The  symbolism  of  line  6  i«  difficult  to  understand,  though  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  is  pretty  clear.  The  Khang-hst  editors 
observe  : — '  The  subject  of  this  line  is  like  an  officer  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  world.  He  can  accomplish  no  service  for  lire 
time ;  but  his  perwn  is  removed  from  the  workers  of  disorder.' 
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to  smiles.     He  need  not  mind  (the  temporary'  diffi- 
culty) ;  as  lie  goes  forward,  iliere  will  be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  led 
forward  (by  his  correlate).  There  will  be  good 
fortune,  and  freedom  from  error.  There  is  entire 
sincerity,  and  in  ihal  case  (even  ihe  small  offerings 
of)  the  vernal  sacrifice  are  acceptable. 

;;.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
striving  after  union  and  seeming  to  sigh,  yet  no- 
where finding  any  ad\'antage.  If  he  go  forward,  he 
will  not  err,  though  there  may  be  some  small  cause 
for  regret. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  nndivideri.  shows  its  subject 
in  such  a  state  ihai,  if  he  be  gready  fortunate,  he 
will  receive  no  blame. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  union  (of 
all)  under  its  subject  in  the  place  of  dignit}'.  There 
will  be  no  error.  If  any  do  not  have  confidence  in 
him.  let  him  sec  to  it  that  (his  virtue)  be  great,  long- 
conttniied,  and  firmly  correct,  and  all  occasion  few 
repentance  will  disappear. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
sighing  and  weeping;  but  there  will  be  no  error. 


X1,V,  3  hui  dcnoLcs  colleclJJig  together,  or  things  so  collected ; 
and  hence  IhiM  hexagram  concerns  the  st^lc  of  the  kingdom  when 
a  happy  union  prcv.iils  between  the  so\'era'gn  and  his  ministers, 
betwt-eii  high  and  low ;  and  replies  in  a  vague  way  to  the  question 
how  this  state  is  to  be  preserved  ;  Uy  tlie  influence  of  religion,  and 
the  great  man,  who  is  a  sage  upon  the  throne. 

lie,  'the  king,' will  repair  10  his  ancestral  temple,  and  meet  in 
spirit  there  with  the  spirits  of  his  aiiccBtors.  Whatever  he  docs, 
being  correct  and  right,  will  succeed.  His  religious  service*  will 
be  dlKtinijfuished  by  their  dignity  and  splendour.     His  victims  will 
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Sh5ng  indicates  that  (under  its  conditions)  there 
will   be  great   progress  and   success.     Seeking  by 

be  ilic  best  ilia:  can  lie  obtained,  and  other  tliinji^  will  Uc  in  har- 
rnony  w'tih  tiu-in. 

Line  t  is  woak,  and  in  the  pljLce  of  a  slronj;  line.  It  has  a 
proper  correlaie  in  .f,  but  is  Bejmraled  from  him  by  ilie  inlervenlioii 
of  two  weak  lines.  The  consequence  of  these  things  is  supposed  to 
be  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  symbolism  ;  but  llie  subject  of 
the  line  is  posses&ed  by  the  desire  for  union,  which  h  the  theme 
of  Uie  hexagmm.  Calling  out  to  hi.s  corrchie  fur  Itclp,  he  obuins 
it,  and  his  sorrow  15  turned  into  joy. 

Line  2  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  responds  to  the  strong  ruler 
in  5,  who  encourages  and  helps  ilie  advance  of  its  subject  He 
possesses  also  ihe  sincerity,  proper  to  him  in  liis  central  posilioo; 
and  (hough  he  were  abk*  to  offrr  only  the  wicrilice  of  the  spring, 
small  compared  with  the  fulness  of  the  sacrifices  in  summer  and 
auiumn,  it  would  be  accepted, 

Line  3  is  weak,  in  the  place  of  a  Hirong  line,  and  advanced  from 
the  central  place.  The  topmost  line,  moreover,  is  no  proper 
corTL-latc.  Itut  its  subject  is  possessed  by  the  desire  for  union  ; 
and  though  2  and  4  decline  10  associate  with  liim,  he  presses  on 
to  6,  wliich  is  also  desirous  of  union.  That  common  desire  brings 
tbem  logethcr,  noiwiihslanding  3  and  6  arc  both  diviilcd  lines;  and 
witit  diSicuIiy  the  subject  of  3  accomplishes  his  object. 

[But  tliat  an  ordinary  rule  for  interpreting  the  lineal  indicatton:^ 
may  be  thus  overruled  by  extraordinar>'  considerations  shows  bow 
much  of  fancy  Uiere  is  in  die  symbolism  or  in  the  commentaries 
on  it.] 

Line  4  has  its  correlate  in  i,  and  is  near  to  the  niling  line  in  5. 
W'v  may  rxprrt  a  good  auspice  for  Et;  but  its  being  strong  in  an 
odd  place,  calls  for  tlic  caution  which  ih  insinuated. 

Line  5  is  strong,  central,  and  in  its  correct  position.    Through 
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(the  qualities  Implied  in  it)  to  meet  with  the  great 
man,  its  subject  need  have  no  anxiety.  Advance  to 
the  south  will  be  fortvmate. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  ad- 
vancing upwards  with  the  welcome  (of  those  above 
him).     There  will  be  great  good  fortune. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  that  sincerity  which  will  make  even  tlie  (small) 
otTerings  of  the  vernal  sacrifice  acceptable.  There 
will  be  no  error. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
ascending  upwards  (as  into)  an  empty  city. 

4.  The    fourlh    line,    divided,    shows   its   subjec 
employed  by  the  king  to  present  his  offerings  on' 
mount  KM.     There  will  be  good  fortune;  there  will 
be  no  mistake. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  firmly 
correct,  and  therefore  cnioying  good  fortune.  He 
ascends  the  stairs  (with  all  clue  ceremony). 

6.  The  sixth  line,  tlivided,  shows  its  subject  ad- 
vancing upwards  blindly.  Advantage  will  be  found 
in  a  ceaseless  maintenance  of  firm  correctness. 


its  subject  ihcre  may  be  cxp<!Clc(5  the  full  rc-iliMlbn  of  ihe  idea  of 
the  hcxngrnm. 

Line  A,  weak,  and  al  the  exircmity  of  the  figDrc,  is  still  anxious 
for  union  ;  but  he  ha.s  no  proper  correlaie.  ami  all  below  are  uniic^I 
in  5.  Its  subject  mourns  his  solitary  condition;  and  his  good 
feeling  will  jireservc  Jiini  from  t-rror  anti  blame. 

XLVI.  The  character  ShAng  is  used  of  .-idvancing  in  an  upts-ard 
direction,  'advancing  and  ascending.'  And  here,  as  the  name 
of  the  hexagram,  it  denotes  tlie  advance  of  a  good  officer  to  die 
highest  pinnacle  of  distinction.  The  second  line,  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  irigram,  is  strong,  but  the  strength  is  tenipcrctl  by  its 
being  in  an  even  place.    As  the  rcprcseni alive  of  the  uibjcct  of  the 
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In  (the  condition  denoted  by)  Khwin  there  may 
(yet  be)  progress  and  success.     For  the  firm  and 


hexagram,  it  shows  him  to  be  possessed  of  modesty  and  force.  Then 
ihe  ruler's  seat,  ihe  iif[li  j)lai:e,  is  occupied  by  a  divided  line,  indi- 
cating Uiat  he  will  welcome  the  advance  of  3.  The  officer  therefore 
both  has  the  quaUiies  that  fit  him  to  adv-ance,  and  a  favourable 
oppotiuiiit/  t<]  (In  so.  The  result  of  bin  advance  will  I)c  funuoate. 
It  i»  said  dut  .ifter  he  has  met  with  the  ruler,  '  the  great  man ' 
in  5,  'ad%-ancc  to  llic  south  will  be  fortunate'  K(l  HsI  and  other 
critic?  say  that  '  advancing  to  the  south '  is  equi\-alent  simp]/  to 
'  advancing  forwards.'  Tiie  south  is  Uie  region  of  brightness  and 
w,imnii ;  advance  towards  it  will  be  a  joyful  progress.  As  P.  Regis 
explains  the  phrase,  the  travtiler  will  proceed  '  via  recta  simillima 
ilH  qua  ilur  ad  austiatcs  felicesquc  plagas.' 

Line  i  ts  weak,  where  k  should  tie  strong  ;  its  subject,  tbac  is,  is 
humble  and  docile.  Those  above  him.  ihcreforc,  vfelcoine  his 
advance.  Another  interpretation  of  the  line  issuggcsiet!  by  Appen- 
dix 1;  which  descries  coriiiideration.  As  the  ftrst  line  of  Sun, 
moreover,  it  may  be  supposed  to  concentrate  in  itself  its  attribute 
of  docility,  and  be  the  lord  of  the  trig^am. 

See  on  the  second  line  of  3hu  i.  T.ineais  strong,  and  ibe  weak 
J3  is  its  proper  correlate.  We  have  a  strong  officer  serving  a  weak 
ruler;  he  could  not  do  so  unless  he  were  penetrated  with  a  sincere 
and  devoted  loyalty. 

Paragraph  3  describes  the  boldness  and  fearlessness  of  the 
adv-ance  of  Ihe  third  line.  According  to  the  Xhang-h&!  editors, 
who,  I  think,  are  right,  there  is  a  shade  of  condemnation  in  the 
line.     Its  subject  is  too  bold. 

Line  4.  occupies  the  place  of  a  great  mEnlsler,  Id  tcnmedlate  con- 
tiguity to  his  ruler,  who  confides  in  him,  and  raises  liim  to  the 
highest  distinction  a&  a  feudal  prince.  The  mention  of  mount 
[i6J  M 
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correct,  tlie  (really)  great  man,  there  will  be  good 
fortune.  He  will  fall  into  no  error.  If  he  make 
speeches,  his  words  cannot  be  made  good. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  with 
bare  buttocks  straitened  under  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
He  enters  a  dark  valley,  and  for  three  years  has 
no  prospect  (of  deliverance). 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
straitened  amidst  his  wine  and  viands.  There  come 
to  him  anon  the  red  knee-covers  (of  the  ruler). 
It  will  be  well  for  him  (to  maintain  his  sincerity  as) 
in  sacrificing.  Active  operations  (on  his  part)  will 
lead  to  evil,  but  he  will  be  free  from  blame. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
straitened  before  a  (frowning)  rock.  He  lays  hold  of 
thorns.  He  enters  his  palace,  and  docs  not  see  his 
wife.     There  will  be  evil. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
proceeding  very  slowly  (to  help  the  subject  of  the 
first  line),  who  is  straitened  by  the  carriage  adorned 
with  metal  in  front  of  him.  There  will  be  occasion 
for  regret,  but  the  end  will  be  good. 

Kh\,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  tlic  capilal  of  the  IciriJs  or  A^u.  s*ems 
to  uke  tlie  paragrapli  out  of  ihe  sphere  of  MniboUsm  into  ihAl  of 
historj'.  '  The  king '  in  it  is  the  last  sovereign  of  Shang ;  the 
feudal  prince  in  li  is  Win. 

In  line  5  ilie  advance  has  readied  ihc  highest  point  of  diRniir. 
and  firm  correcincss  is  special!}'  called  for.  *  Ascending  the  sle|)s 
of  a  siair '  may  intimate,  as  A'fl  Hit  says,  ihc  case  of  the  advance; 
or  according  to  others  (the  Khang-hsi  editors  among  them),  its 
ceremonious  manner. 

What  can  ihe  subject  of  the  hexagram  want  more?  He  has 
gained  all  his  wishes,  and  still  he  is  for  going  onwards,  fli^ 
advance  is  blind  and  foolish  ;  and  only  the  most  exact  correctness 
will  save  him  from  Lhc  consequences. 
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5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  with 
his  nose  and  feet  cut  off.  He  is  straitened  hy  (his 
minisiers  in  their)  scarlet  aprons.  He  is  leisurely 
in  his  movements,  however,  and  is  satisfied.  It  will 
be  well  for  him  to  be  (as  sincere)  as  in  sacrificing  (to 
spiritual  beings). 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  its  s\ibject  strait- 
ened, as  if  bound  with  creepers ;  or  in  a  high  and 
dangerous  position,  and  saying  (to  himself),  '  If  1 
move,  I  shall  repent  it'  If  he  do  repent  of  former 
errors,  there  will  be  good  fortune  in  his  going 
forward. 


XLVII.  The  rJianiclcT  KtiwSn  presents  us  vrilh  itie  picture  ofa 
tree  u-itliin  an  enclosure  ;  '  a  plant,'  according  to  Wiltiam*,  *  fading 
for  want  of  room  ; '  '  ft  tree,'  according  to  Tai  Tung,  '  not  allowed 
lo  spread  its  branches.'  However  this  be,  the  term  coniTj"s  the 
idea  of  bring  strallencd  ani]  di^4^eKs<,>(I ;  and  this  hexagram  indicates 
a  slate  of  things  in  which  the  order  and  government  that  would 
conduce  10  the  well-being  of  (be  country  can  hardly  get  the  dcvclop- 
mrnt,  which,  bv  skilful  management  on  ihe  part  of  '  the  great  man ' 
and  others,  is  finally  secured  for  them. 

Looking  at  the  figure  wc  see  thai  the  two  central  places  are 
occupied  by  strong  lines;  but  a  is  confined  between  1  and  3,  both 
of  which  are  weak,  and  5  (the  ruler),  as  well  as  4  (his  minister),  is 
covered  by  the  weak  6 ;  atl  which  peculiarities  arc  held  to  indicate 
the  repression  or  straitening  of  good  men  by  bad.  For  the  way  in 
which  the  same  view  is  derived  from  ihe  great  sytnbotism,  see 
Appendix  II,  in  loc. 

The  ».onclu<itng  sentence  of  the  Thwan  is  Uterally, '  If  he  speak, 
he  will  not  be  beliewd  ;'  but  the  Khang-htt  editors  give  sufficient 
reasons  for  changing  one  character  so  as  lo  give  the  meaning  in 
the  translation.  '  Actions,'  not  words,  are  wliat  are  required  in 
the  case. 

The  symbolism  of  '  bultoclu '  is  rather  a  fa\Y>urite  with  (he  duke 
of  A'au  ; — 'chaciin  a  son  goQt.'  The  poor  stibjcct  of  line  i  sitting 
on  a  mere  stump,  which  alTords  him  no  shelter,  is  indeed  badly  offl 
The  line  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trigram  indicating  peril,  anil  4, 
which  is  its  proper  correlate,  is  so  circumstanced  as  not  lo  be  able 
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XLVIil.     The  3ing  Hf-xagram. 


(Looking  at)  3'"g.  (^^e  think  of)  how  (the  sitt?  of) 
a  town  may  be  changed,  while  (the  fashion  of)  its 


to  render  it  help;  licnce  comes  the  unfavourable  auspice.  '  Three 
j-eare'  is  used,  as  often,  for  a  long  linio. 

The  Uircc  strong  lines  in  iJie  figure  (a.  4.  and  5)  arc  all  held  to 
represent '  superior  men ; '  and  their  being  straitened  is  not  in  their 
persons  or  estalcs,  l>ut  in  ilieir  principles  wliich  arc  denied  develop- 
ment Hence  the  subject  of  2  is  straitened  while  he  fares  sumptu- 
ously. His  correlate  in  5.  though  not  cjuite  proper,  occupies  liie 
ruler's  place,  and  comes  to  his  help.  That  it  is  the  ruler  «ho 
comes  appears  fi'om  hts  red  or  verraillion  knce-COT-crs,  dlfTerent 
from  the  scarlet  knee^covers  wurn  by  nobles,  as  in  paragra^ih  R. 
Let  2  cultivate  hie  sincerity  and  do  the  work,  of  the  hexagram  as  if 
he  were  sacrificing  to  spiritual  beings  ;  and  then,  if  he  keep  quiet, 
all  will  be  well. 

For  '  a  full  explanation '  of  paragraph  3  A'fl  Hsi  refers  his  readers 
to  what  Confucius  is  made  to  ftjy  on  it  in  Appendix  HI,  ii,  35. 
The  reader,  however,  will  probably  not  find  much  liirht  in  thai 
paiisage.  The  Khanghsi  editors  say  here ;— '  The  uibjecis  of  the 
three  divided  lines  (i,  3,  and  6)  are  all  unable  to  deal  ari}:ht  with 
ihe  straitened  state  indicated  by  the  figure.  The  first  is  at  the 
bottom,  silting  and  distresbcd.  The  second,  occu]>ies  the  third 
place,  where  he  may  either  advance  or  retreat;  and  Ik-  advances 
and  is  distressed.  Wounded  abroad,  he  returns  to  his  family,  and 
finds  none  10  ^ecei^'e  him ;  so  graphically  is  lliere  set  forth  the 
distress  which  rcckk-iiS  action  brings.' 

Line  4  i»  the  proper  correlate  of  i,  but  it  is  a  strong  line  in  an 
even  jilace,  and  its  as&istancc  is  given  dilatorily.  'J"hcn  t  is  over- 
ridden by  3,  which  is  rcpreiienlcd  by  'a  chariot  of  niclal.'  It  is 
difficult  for  the  subjects  of  r  and  4  to  come  together,  and  effect 
mucli ;  hut  4  is  near  5,  which  is  qI^o  a  strong  line.    Through  ft 
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wells  im<dcrg"oes  no  change,  (The  water  of  a  well) 
never  disappears  and  never  receives  (any  great)  in- 
crease, and  ihose  who  come  and  thase  who  go  can 
draw  and  enjoy  the  benefit.  If  (the  drawing)  have 
nearly  been  accomplished,  hnt,  before  the  rope  has 
quite  reached  the  water,  the  bucket  is  broken,  this 
is  evil. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  a  well  so  muddy 
that  men  will  not  drink  of  it;  or  an  old  well  to 
which  neither  birds  (nor  other  creatures)  resort. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  a  well  from 
which  by  a  hole  the  water  escapes  and  flows  away 
to  the  shrimps  (and  such  small  creatures  among  the 
grass),  or  one  the  water  of  which  leaks  away  from 
a  broken  basket. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  a  well,  which 
has  been  cleared  out,  but  is  not  used.  Our  hearts 
are  sorry  for  this,  for  the  water  might  be  drawn 
out  and  used.  If  the  king  were  (only)  intelligent, 
both  he  and  we  might  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 


common  9j-m(iatliy,  the  subject  of  5  will  have  a  measui*  of  suc- 
cess. So  ihc  symbolism  of  tliis  line  has  been  explained,— not 
vtty  satisfiiClorily. 

Line  .<;  h  Kpreswnj  by  6.  and  prc«<d  on  by  4.  Above  and 
hflow  its  subject  is  wounded.  Especially  is  he  straitened  by  the 
minister  in  4,  with  hia  scarlet  knee-covers.  But  the  upper  iiignim 
is  Tui,  with  the  quaUly  of  complacent  satisraclion.  .\nd  Uiis  indi- 
cates, it  is  said,  that  the  subject  of  5  gets  on  nolwitlistai^ding  his 
simils,  especially  by  )m  sincerity.  This  explanation  is  not  more 
satisfactory  ttian  the  list. 

Une  6  i»  at  the  lop  of  llic  Rgiirc,  where  the  distress  may  be 
supposed  to  reach  its  height.  Its  subject  appears  bound  and  on  a 
jierilous  .summit.  But  his  extremity  is  a]^  his  opportunity.  He  is 
moved  to  think  of  repenting ;  and  if  he  do  repent,  and  go  foruard, 
his  doing  so  will  be  fononaie. 
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4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  a  well,  the  lining 
of  which  is  well  laid.     There  will  be  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  a  clear,  limpid 
well,  (the  waters  from)  whose  cold  spring  are  (freely) 
drunk. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  (the  water 
from)  the  well  brought  to  the  top,  which  ts  not 
allowed  to  be  covered.  This  suggests  the  idea  of 
sincerity.     There  will  be  great  good  fortune. 


XLVIII.  3'ngi '"■hich  gives  its  name  to  this  hexagram,  is  tlic 
s)rmbol  of  a  well.  'Vhc  cUaracter  origtitally  Vi-as  piaorial  (4l^V 
iiileiided  to  tejiicsetit  a  puriioii  of  laiid,  divided  into  nine  pans, 
the  central  ixirlion  bt-lungnig  Id  tlic  goveminent,  and  being  culti- 
vated by  the  joint  labour  of  the  eight  families  settled  on  the  other 
divisions.  In  the  cenirc  uf  it,  niurcover,  vnis  a  well,  which  M-as  the 
joint  proptrrty  of  all  the  occupants. 

What  is  said  on  S'ng  might  be  styled  'Moralisings  on  a  well,' 
or  'Lessons  to  be  learned  from  a  well  for  ific  good  order  and 
government  of  a  country.'  What  a  well  is  to  those  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  indctd  to  men  in  jjcncral,  that  is  gowmmcni  to  a  pec|))c. 
If  rulers  wuuld  only  rifjhtly  apprecialc  the  principles  of  government 
handed  down  from  the  good  ages  of  ihe  past,  and  taithfully  apply 
ihcm  to  the  regulation  of  the  present,  they  ^«uuld  be  blessed  them- 
selves and  their  people  with  them. 

In  the  Tliwan  we  have  tlie  well,  BubsumiaUy  the  same  through 
many  chantjcs  of  botiety;  a  sure  wurcc  ol  dependauce  to  men,  ibr 
their  refreshment  and  for  u>tc  in  their  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Its 
form  is  what  I  have  seen  in  the  plains  of  northern  China;  what  majr 
be  seen  among  uurBiclveii  in  many  places  in  Kurope.  It  is  deep,  and 
the  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  vessel  let  down  from  the  top;  and  itn- 
value  of  the  well  depends  on  the  water  Ix-ing  actually  raised.  And 
so  the  principles  of  government  must  be  actually  carried  out. 

Line  t,  being  weak,  and  at  the  very  bottom  of  llie  figure,  suggests, 
or  is  made  to  suggest,  the  symlwlism  of  it.  Many  men  in  authority 
are  like  such  a  well;  corrupt,  uselrss,  una-gardcd. 

Line  2  h  strong,  and  might  very  well  symbolise  an  actii-c  spring, 
ever  feeding  the  well  and,  through  it,  the  ground  and  its  culiivatois ; 
but  it  is  in  im  inapproprimc  place,  and  has  no  proper  correlate. 
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XLIX.     The  Ko  Hexagram. 


(What  takes  place  as  indicatetl  by)  K  o  is  believed 
in  only  after  it  has  been  accomplished.  There  will 
br  great  progress  and  success.  Advantage  will  come 
from  being  firm  and  correct.  (In  that  case)  occasion 
for  repentance  will  disappear. 

I.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  (as 
if  he  were)  bound  with  the  skin  of  a  yellow  ox. 


Its  cool  waters  cannot  be  brought  to  the  top.  So  important  is  ii 
that  the  ministers  ofa  country  iihouUl  lie  a1ile  and  willing  rightly  10 
;ldll)ini^Cc^  its  government.  In  the  account  of  the  ancient  Shun  it 
is  Slated  that  he  once  saved  his  life  by  an  opening  in  the  lining  of 
A  well. 

line  3  is  a  strong  iine.  in  its  proper  place :  and  must  represent 
iin  able  minister  or  officer.  But  though  the  well  is  clear,  no  use  iii 
made  of  it.  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  figure  that  can  be  con- 
nected with  ibis  fact.  The  author  was  wise  beyond  his  lines.  After 
the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph,  the  duke  of  A'iiu  ceases  from 
his  function  oT  making  cmhii^ms;  n-tlectii  and  moralises. 

Line  4  is  weak,  but  in  iis  pro|K:r  place.  Its  subject  is  not  to 
be  condemned,  but  neither  is  he  to  be  praised.  He  takes  cwc  of 
himself,  but  docs  nothing  for  others. 

I.inc  5  is  strong,  and  in  its  right  place.  Tlic  plate  is  that  of  the 
ruler,  and  suggests  the  well,  full  of  clear  water,  which  is  drawn 
up,  and  perfurnis  its  useful  work.  Such  is  tlie  good  Head  of 
government  to  his  people. 

Line  ti  is  in  iis  proper  place,  but  weak.  If  the  general  idea  of 
ibe  figure  was  different,  a  bad  auspice  might  be  drawn  from  it. 
But  here  we  see  in  it  the  symbol  of  the  water  drawn  op,  and  the 
tO[>  uncm-ered  so  that  the  use  of  the  well  is  free  10  all.  Then 
the  mention  of  'sincerity'  suggests  tbe  incxhaustiblmcts  of  the 
eleTDental  supply. 
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2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
making  his  changes  after  some  time  has  passed. 
Action  taken  will  be  fortunate.  There  will  be 
no  error. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  that  action 
taken  by  its  subject  will  be  evil.  Though  he  be 
firm  and  correct,  his  position  is  perilous.  If  the 
change  (he  contemplates)  have  been  three  times 
fully  discussed,  lie  will  be  believed  in. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  occasion  for 
repentance  disappearing  (from  its  subject).  Let  him 
be  believed  in  ;  and  though  he  change  (existing) 
ordinances,  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  great 
man  (producing'  his  changes)  as  the  tiger  (does 
when  he)  changes  (his  stripes).  Before  he  divines 
(and  proceeds  to  action),  faith  has  been  reposed 
in  him. 

6-  The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  the  superior 
man  producing  his  changes  as  the  leopard  (does 
when  he)  changes  (his  spots),  while  small  men 
change  their  faces  (and  show  their  obedience).  To 
go  forward  (now)  would  lead  to  evil,  but  there  will 
be  good  fortune  in  abiding  firm  and  correct. 


XLIX.  The  Lliaracier  culled  Ko  or  Keh  )s  used  here  in  ihc  sense 
of  clian^iiig.  Originaliy  used  fur  the  skin  of  an  animal  or  bird, 
alive  or  dead,  il  received  the  significance  of  changing  at  a.  very 
early  time.  lL<i  earliest  appearanoc,  indeed,  in  ihc  first  Book  of  the 
aha,  is  in  Uiat  sense.  How  the  transition  was  made  from  the  idea 
of  a  sitin  or  hide  to  that  of  chan|;c  is  a  subject  that  ntxd  not  be 
cmcred  on  here.  The  author  has  before  him  the  ?ubject  of  chanj:« 
occurring — called  for— in  the  state  of  die  country ;  it  may  be  on  the 
greatest  scale.    The  necessity  of  them  is  recognised,  and  bints  are 
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L.     The  Ting  IIexacrarl 


Ting  gives  the  intimation  of  great  progress  and 
success. 

I.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  the  caldron  over- 
thrown and  its  feet  turned  up,     (But)  there  will  be 

given  a&  lo  ihc  spirit  and  manner  in  vhich  ihey  should  be  brought 
about. 

For  the  way  in  which  the  notion  of  change  is  brought  out  of 
the  trigrams  of  the  figure,  see  .Xppendixes  I  and  II.  It  is  assumed 
in  the  Thwnn  that  change  is  viewed  by  people  generally  with 
suspicion  and  clislikr,  and  tthould  not  be  made  haslily.  When 
made  a<^  a  necessity,  nnd  its  good  effects  appear,  the  issues  will  be 
great  and  good.  A  ]>roved  necessity  for  tliem  beforehand:  and  n 
firm  correctness  in  the  condaci  of  them : — these  arc  the  conditions 
by  which  changes  should  be  regulated. 

Line  i,  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  may  be  taken  as  denoting 
change  made  at  too  early  a  period.  Jt  Itas  no  proper  correlate  or 
helper,  moreover,  above.  Hence  its  subject  is  represented  as  tied 
up,  unable  to  take  any  action. 

Line  3,  Ihougli  weak,  is  in  its  correct  place.  It  is  in  the  cenire 
also  of  the  Ingram  Li,  signifying  bnghiness  and  intelligence,  and 
has  a  proper  correlate  in  the  sirong  5.  I/;l  its  subject  take  action 
in  ihc  way  of  change. 

The  symliolisni  of  paragraph  3  is  twofold.  The  line  is  strong, 
and  in  the  correct  position,  but  it  has  passed  the  centre  of  Sun 
and  is  on  its  outward  verge.  These  conditions  may  dispose  its 
lubjecl  lo  reckless  and  violent  changing  wliich  would  be  l>ad.  But 
if  he  act  cautiously  and  with  due  deliberation,  he  may  take  action, 
and  he  will  l>c  betieved  in. 

Line  4  is  strong,  but  in  the  place  of  a  weak  line.  Ttiis  might 
viliati^  any  action  of  its  subject  in  the  way  of  change,  and  give 
occasion  for  repentance.    But  other  conditions  irc  iniiina'.cd  that 
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advantage  in  its  getting;  rid  of  what  was  bad  in  it. 
(Or  it  shows  us)  the  concubine  (whose  position  is 
improved)  by  means  of  her  son.  There  will  be 
no  error. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  the  caldron 
with  tlie  things  (to  be  cooked)  in  it  (If  its  subject 
can  say).  *My  enemy  dislikes  me,  but  he  caanot 
approach  nie,'  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  the  caldron 
with  (the  places  of)  its  ears  changed.  The  progress 
(of  its  subject)  is  (ilius)  stopped.  The  fat  flesh  of 
the  pheasant  (which  is  in  the  caldron)  will  not  be 
eaten.  But  the  (^jenial)  rain  will  come,  and  the 
grounds  for  repentance  will  disappear.  There  will 
be  good  fortune  in  the  end. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  caldron 
with  its  feet  broken  ;  and  its  contents,  designed  for 
the  ruler's  use,  overturned  and  spilt  Its  subject  will 
be  made  to  blush  for  shame.      1  here  will  be  evil. 

will  have  a  contrary  effect ;  and  if  he  have  further  secured  general 
conlideuci',  he  may  pruct-cd  lo  the  grraic&t  chaiigLii,  evtrii  lo  change 
the  djTiast/, — 'with  good  fortune'  Tlie  condiiiuns  favourable  to 
his  action  are  said  lo  be  such  as  these: — The  line  has  passed  from 
ihe  Icwcr  trigrani  iiuu  iLic  u]i])cr ;  water  uml  lire  come  in  it  inio 
contact;  the  fourth  place  is  that  of  the  minister  immediately  below 
the  ruler's  scat.  All  lh»c  considcrationii  demand  action  from  the 
subject  nf  4  in  harmony  with  the  idea  ofihi-  hexagram. 

Line  -,  has  every  quality  proper  10  •  the  lord  of  the  hexagram,* 
arid  his  action  will  be  in  every  way  beiiefictAl.  lie  is  symbolled  by 
the  tiger;  and  the  changes  which  he  makes  by  the  brigbl  stripes 
of  the  tiger  when  he  has  changed  his  coat. 

,  Line  6  is  weak,  but  its  subject  is  pcnctraf-d  wiih  ihc  spirit  of  the 
hexagram.  If  its  subject  be  a  superior  man,  only  inferior  to 
'  the  great  man,'  immf<liaiely  below,  the  changes  he  makes  will  be 
inferior  only  to  his.  If  lie  be  a  small  man,  he  will  be  compliani  aiij 
fiubmissivc.  The  le&son  for  liim,  however,  is  10  abide  fiim  and 
correct  without  taking  any  action  of  his  ovm. 
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5.  The  fifth  liae.  divided,  shows  ilie  caldron  with 
yellow  ears  antl  rings  of  metal  in  them.  There  will 
be  advantage  through  being  firm  and  correct. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  caldron 
with  rings  of  jade.  There  will  be  great  good  for- 
tune, and   all   action   taken  will    he    in  every  way 

advantageous. 

L.  T  t  n  g  was  originally  a  pictorial  charactcr.rcprcseiiting  acaldron 
with  llircc  rwt  and  lu-n  car.s.  uscil  for  conking  am!  prr|)aring  food 
for  the  table  (the  rnat  in  old  limes)  anH  the  aliar.  The  picture 
has  disappeared  from  iht-  character,  but  ii  is  said  that  in  the  hexa- 
gum  -vvt;  have  an  uutliiie  Troiu  wliich  fancy  may  construct  the 
\-c8s«l,  'ihe  lower  line,  divided,  represents  its  (c*t;  lines  z,  3,  4. 
all  undivided,  represent  the  body  of  it ;  line  5,  divided,  represents 
i(»  two  ears;  and  line  6,  undiviilcil.  tlic  handle  by  which  it  watt 
carried,  ot  sutipended  from  a  book.  AppL-n<Iix  VI  makt-v  Ting 
fnllow  Ko  in  the  order  of  ihe  hexagrams,  because  iheie  is  no 
changer  of  iIil-  ap;)earancc  and  charaitcr  of  things  equal  to  ihc 
[urnacc  and  caldron ' 

Ting  and  Bing  (fS)  are  the  only  two  hexagrams  named  from 
things  in  ordinary  use  with  men;  and  they  are  both  descriptive  of 
the  government's  work  of  nourishing.  There  are  three  hexagrams 
of  «hich  that  is  ihe  llicmc,  t  (37),  under  which  we  are  told  in  Ap- 
pendix I  that '  the  fagcs  nourished  men  of  worth,  hy  mean5  of  them 
to  reach  to  the  myriads  uf  the  [>copIc.'  3'Dg  treats  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  people  generally  by  the  government  through  its  agn- 
cultural  and  other  methods:  1'ing  treats  of  tbe  nourifthment  of 
men  of  talents  and  virtue;  and  that  being  understood,  it  is  said, 
without  more  ado,  that  it  '  intimates  gieat  progress  and  success.' 
I'lu;  Tl-x[  that  follows,  however,  is  more  difficult  to  interpret  than 
that  of  3'"g- 

Ijnc  I  is  weak,  and  little  or  nothing  can  t>e  expected  from  its 
subject.  But  it  has  a  proper  correlate  in  the  strong  4 ;  and  Ihe 
disastrous  overthrow,  causing  the  feel  (o  be  directed  towards  4,  ii 
understood  to  be  lucky,  as  accelerating  the  cOK>perat»on  of  lh«ir 
iwo  lines  I  Tlte  over  turned  caldron  is  tl>creby  emptied  of  l>ad  stuff 
thai  had  accumulated  in  it !  I  The  writer  itsc.i  anoilier  illubtraijon. 
which  comei  to  the  same  thing.  A  concubine  b  kss  honourable 
than  a  wife, — like  the  overthrown  caldron.     But  if  she  ha\c  a  ton. 
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K&n  gives  ihe  intimationi  of  ease  and  develop- 
ment. When  (the  time  of)  movement  (which  it 
indicates)  comes,  (the  subject  of  the  liexagram)  will 
be  found  looking  out  with  apprehension,  and  yet 


while  ihc  proper  wife  has  none,  he  will  be  his  father's  heir,  and  the 
mother,  the  concubine,  will  share  in  the  honour  of  his  (xsition. 
Thus  the  issue  of  what  was  30  unpromising  is  good.  At  least 
'there  is  no  mistake.'  The  above  is  what  is  founri  in  the  best 
romineninnes  on  the  paragmph.  I  give  it,  but  atn  myself  dis- 
HLtished  wiih  it. 

Line  2  is  sironR.  '  Tlit-  enemy'  is  ihc  first  line,  which  solicits  i. 
One,  however,  is  able  to  resist  the  soltcitalion ;  and  the  whc^e 
paragraph  gives  a  good  auspice.  The  personal  pronoun  seems  to 
show  thai  the  whole  was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  understood  as  an 
oracular  response  in  divination.  This  paragraph  is  rhymed,  more- 
over, as  are  also  t ,  3,  and  4 ; — 

'  In  the  catdion  h  good  fare. 
Sec  my  foe  with  angr)-  glare ; 
But  touch  mc  he  docs  not  dare.' 

Line  5  is  also  strong,  and  in  the  proper  place ;  and  if  its  corre- 
late were  the  divided  fl,  its  auspice  would  Ijc  entirely  goo<l.  But 
instead  of  5,  its  correlate  is  the  strong  6.  The  plate  of  the  ears,  at 
f,  has  been  cSiingc<l.  Things  promise  badly.  The  advance  of  3  is 
stopped.  The  good  meat  in  the  caldron  which  ii  symbolises  will 
not  be  eaten.  But  3  keeping  firm  5  will  by  and  hy  seek  its 
society !  The  yin  and  the  yang  will  mingle,  and  Ibcir  union  will 
be  followed  by  genial  rain.     The  issue  will  be  good. 

Line  4  is  in  the  place  of  a  great  minisucr,  who  is  charged  with 
the  most  difficult  duties,  which  no  single  man  can  sustain.  I'hen  the 
strength  of  4  is  we.ikcned  by  being  in  an  even  phce,  and  its  corre- 
late is  the  weak  i  in  the  lowest  place.    Its  subject  is  insufficient  of 
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smilinj;  and  talking  cheerfully.  When  the  move- 
ment (like  a  crash  of  thunder)  terrifies  all  within 
a  hundred  1 1,  he  will  be  {like  the  sincere  worshipper) 
who  is  not  (startled  inlo)  letting  go  his  ladle  and 
(cup  of)  sacrificial  spirits. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  .shows  its  subject, 
when  the  movement  a|>proaches.  looking  out  and 
around  with  apprehension,  and  afterwards  smiling 
and  talking  cheerfully.    There  will  be  good  fortune. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject, 
when  the  movement  approaches,  in  a  position  of 
peril.  He  judges  It  better  to  let  go  the  articles 
(in  his  possession),  and  to  ascend  a  very  lofty 
height.  There  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  pursue 
after  (the  things  he  has  let  go) :  in  seven  days  he 
will  find  them. 

3-  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  dis- 
traught amid  the  startling  n\ovcnicnts  going  on.  If 
those  movements  excite  him  to  (right)  action,  there 
will  be  no  mistake. 


himself  for  liis  work,  aud  he  has  iio  &ul&(.ieiu  hclii;  aud  the  result 
will  be  evil. 

•  Paragraph  i;,*  saj-s  the  Daily  Lecture,  '  praises  the  ruler  as  con- 
descending to  the  wonliy  with  his  humble  virtue'  '  Yellow'  lias 
occurred  repeatedly  as  'a  correct  colour;'  and  here  'the  yellow 
ears  and  strong  rings  of  mclal '  arc  intended  to  intensify  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  occupant  of  5,  As  the  line  is  divided,  a  caution  is 
added  about  being  fiim  and  correct. 

Line  6  is  strong,  but  the  strength  is  tempered  by  its  bdog  in  an 
even  place.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  handle  to  be  of  j.ide,  which, 
though  very  harri,  is  suf^posed  10  )iai.«  a  j>eculiar  and  rich  softness 
of  its  own.  The  auspice  of  the  line  is  very  good.  'The  great 
minister,'  it  is  said.  '  ific  suhjccl  of  6,'  pcrfbnns  for  die  ruler,  the 
subject  of  3.  in  helping  his  government  and  nourishing  the  worthy, 
the  part  which  the  handle  does  for  the  caldron. 
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4.  The  fourili  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject, 
amid  the  startling  movements,  supinely  sinking 
(deeper)  in  the  mud. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  going 
and  coming  amitlst  the  startling  movements  (of 
the  time),  and  always  in  peril ;  but  perhaps  he 
will  not  incur  loss,  and,  find  business  (which  he  can 
accomplish). 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject, 
amidst  the  startling  movements  (of  the  time),  in 
breathless  dismay  and  looking  round  him  wttli 
trembling  apprehension.  If  he  take  action,  there  will 
be  evil.  If,  while  the  startling  movements  have  not 
reached  his  own  person  and  his  neighbourhood,  (he 
were  to  take  precautions),  there  would  be  no  error, 
though  his  relatives  might  (still)  speak  against  him. 

LI.  .A^n  among  the  tngrams  represents  thunder,  and,  according 
lo  Win'n  arrangcmi-nt  and  significance  of  lliem. "  llie  oldest  son.' 
It  is  a  phonetic  character  in  which  the  siKnificam  conMituent  is  Yd. 
meaning  rain,  and  with  which  arc  formc^tl  nuni  characters  that 
denote  atmof^pheriral  phonomenn.  The  hexagram  is  ibrmeJ  of  the 
trigram  A'A  n  redoubled,  and  mny  be  taken  as  representing  the  crash 
or  peal  of  thmvi^r ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  atlribnte  or  virtue 
oflhetrisram  is '  moving,  exciiiiis  power;'  and  thence,  symbolically, 
the  character  is  indicative  of  movement  taking  place  in  sociecy  or 
in  the  kingdom,  'i'liis  ts  the  meaning  of  the  hexagram  ;  and  the 
subject  is  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  a  time  of  movement — stich 
as  insnrrenioii  or  rcvolminn— I>y  the  imrly  prom.Ming,  and  most 
interested  in,  the  situation,  h  is  showTi  how  he  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  the  time,  and  how  by  precaution  and  the  regula- 
tion of  himself  he  may  overcome  them. 

The  indication  of  a  successful  issue  given  by  the  figure  is  stip* 
posed  to  be  giwn  by  lite  undivid<^i  line  at  the  l)Otlom  of  the 
trignm.  The  subject  of  it  must  be  superior  to  the  subjects  of  die 
two  dii-ided  lines  above.  It  is  in  the  idea  of  the  hexagram  that 
be  should  be  moving  and  advancing; — and  what  can  his  movement 
Ik  but  successful  ? 
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When  one's  resiing  is  like  that  of  the  liiick,  ami 
he  loses  all  consciousness  of  self;  when  he  wnlks 


The  nrxt  sentence  shows  liim  .ncnslblc  or  the  <llin|[er  of  lll« 
occasion,  bui  confident  and  scir-posw^ticcl.  The  concluding  Krii* 
tcncc  show-s  him  rapt  in  Iiis  ovm  impmtnnt  nlTiiirn,  likB  a  sitii  Mr 
worshipper,  thinking  onl)' uf  the  iiervice  in  wlikh  ))c  U  cnKngnl, 
Such  a  symbol  is  said  [o  be  suj^jfcstc^  hy  U'An'*  ilttiiUkuncr  of 
/dn  as  '  the  oldest  son  (page  33).'  Il  is  hiti  lu  Micceeil  lo  Ilia 
faiher,  and  the  tiexa^ram,  as  following  Titi((.  hIidwi  liim  prcnldlnK 
over  the  sacnHccs  lliat  have  been  prepared  in  Ihe  cftJdron.  ThU 
is  too  fanciful. 

What  is  said  on  line  1  is  little  more  than  a  rcpetliinn  of  Ihc 
principal  part  of  the  Thwan.  Tlie  line  is  imtfivldcd,  and  Rives  the 
auspice  of  good  fonune. 

*  The  position  of  peril '  to  the  subject  of  line  a  Is  luggcsicd,  as 
Appendix  II  says,  by  iu  position,  immediately  above  r.  IJul  thi? 
rest  of  the  symbolism  is  obscure,  and  A*^  11*1  taya  h«  dot-ii  ruit 
undcrst^ind  it  The  common  interpretation  appears  in  ilu;  veritcm. 
Tbe  siUfjea  of  the  line  docs  wlial  he  can  to  gel  out  of  dangvr ;  and 
finally,  as  is  signified  by  the  central  position  of  the  line,  the  ImUf  U 
bener  than  could  haw  been  expected.  On  the  iprcirtcai^n  fi( 
'  seven  days/  see  wbu  ii  tald  in  the  tretiise  on  the  Tbwan  of 
bcxagmD  24.  Ouita  vat  here  A'^fing-ixe  mjr*:—*  Tb*  placM  of 
a  diagrtin  amotutf  U>  6.  The  BBmber  7  b  the  Am  of  wnoOurr. 
When  the  tnoweBeni  sTBbolfcrd  hy  A'ln  b  gone  hy,  thfngt  wffl  hr 
ss  thry  vere  before.* 

l4oe  3  is  <fiTided,  and  where  an  oodts'ided  Hat  should  he ;  Mil  If 
iti  lafafcct  move  on  to  the  faorth  fAace.  srWch  woold  he  rtg U  for 
hsB,  the  bMC  vill  Bflc  be  bad. 

The  4th  Bne.  however,  faa>  ft  bad  ivspke  of  its  o«o.  fl  b  mdl* 
tided  in  as  ev<ei>  piae*,  aad  Ic  b  fifcMcd  by  the  dtvUed  tnt  on 
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in  his  courtyard,  and  does  not  see  any  (of  the  per- 
sons) in  it, — there  will  be  no  error. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  keep- 
hig  his  toes  at  rest.  There  will  be  no  error;  but 
it  will  be  advantageous  for  him  to  be  [jerslstently 
firm  and  correct. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  Its  subject 
keeplng^  the  calves  of  his  legs  at  rest.  He  cannot 
help  (the  subject  of  the  line  above)  whom  he  fol- 
lows, and  is  dissatisfied  in  his  mind. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
keeping  his  loins  at  rest,  and  separating  the  ribs 
(from  the  body  below).  The  situation  Is  perilous, 
and  the  heart  glows  with  suppressed  excitement 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
keeping  his  trunk  at  rest.     There  will  be  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  keep- 
ing his  jawbones  at  rest^  so  that  his  words  are  (all) 
orderly.     Occasion  for  repentance  will  disappear. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows   its   subject 


viiiiST  side.  Iieuce  its  subject  is  represeated  a»  supinely  sinkitig' 
in  ih<;  mud. 

Line  5  is  divided,  in  an  odd  place,  and  (hat  in  which  the  action 
of  ihe  hexagram  may  be  suppohod  to  be  concentrated.  Hence  its 
^ub]ecl  is  always  in  peril ;  but  his  centra]  posilion  indicates  safety 
in  the  end. 

Line  6  is  weak,  and  has  to  nhidc  the  concluding  terrors  of  the 
movcuicnL.  Action  on  the  part  of  its  subject  is  sure  to  be  evil 
If.  howtviT,  he  were  la  laki?  precautions,  he  might  Cjicajic  wiih 
only  the  censures  of  Wis  relatives.  But  1  do  not  see  anything  in 
llic  Ggure  lu  indicate  this  final  simbolisra.  The  writer,  probably, 
had  a  case  in  bis  mind,  which  it  &uitcd;  bui  what  that  was  we  do 
1101  knou. 
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devotedly  tnaintaining  his  restfulness.     There  will 
be  good  fortune. 

LII.  Tbe  trigram  K&n  represeuta  a  mounlatn.  .Mounuins  rise 
up  grandly  froin  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  their  mosses  rest  on  it 
in  quiet  and  solemn  majirsty ;  anil  they  serve  also  to  arrt-si  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  iravcUer.  Hence  the  attritjutc  ascribed  to  Kin 
ii  twoMd;  it  LS  both  active  amt  passive — resting  and  arresting. 
The  character  is  used  in  this  hexagram  with  bnlh  of  ihnsc  signifi- 
cations. As  [he  name  of  the  figure,  it  denotes  the  mental  charac- 
teristic or  resting  in  what  is  riglit ;  eiipecially  resting,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  Chinese  crilics.  'in  principle,'— t list  which  is  right, 
nn  the  widest  scale,  and  in  the  absolute  conception  of  the  mind ; 
aiid  that  which  is  right  in  every  different  position  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed.  Wc  fnid  this  treated  of  in  the  Great  Learning 
(Commentary,  chapter  3),  and  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kfean, 
chapter  14,  and  other  i^aces.  This  is  ihe  theme  of  the  hexa- 
gram ;  and  the  symbolism  of  it  is  all  laken  from  dilTeierit  parts 
of  ihc  human  hody,  as  in  hexagram  31,  and  the  way  in  which 
ihey  are  fleall  with.  Several  of  the  paragraphs  are  certainly  tioi 
easy  to  translate  and  interpret. 

The  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  care, 
have  their  appetencies,  which  lead  ihcm  to  what  is  without  them- 
selves. Ttic  back  alone  has  nothing  10  do  with  anytliing  beyond 
ilseir — hardly  with  iLself  even ;  all  Uiat  it  has  to  do  is  to  Stand 
straight  and  strong.  So  .should  it  be  %ith  us,  resting  in  principle, 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  selfish  thoughts  and  external  objects. 
Amidst  society,  lie  who  reali!>«!>  chu  idea  of  the  hexagram  is  still 
alone,  and  does  not  allow  himself  lo  be  distracted  from  the  con- 
templation and  following  of  principle.  He  is  nol  a  recluse,  how- 
ever, uho  keeps  aloof  from  social  life;  but  his  distinction  Is  that 
he  maintains  a  supreme  r^^d  to  principle,  when  alone,  and  when 
mingling  with  others. 

In  the  symbolism  the  author  rises  from  one  part  of  the  body  lo 
the  other.  The  first  line  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  iigure  fitly  suggests 
'the  toes.*  The  U-sson  is  thai  from  Ihe  first  men  should  rest  in, 
and  be  anxious  to  do.  what  is  right  in  all  their  affairs.  The 
weakness  of  ilie  line  and  its  being  in  an  odd  place  give  occaaon 
for  the  caution,  with  which  the  paragraph  concludes. 

Above  the  toes  are  the  calves,  represented  by  the  second  line, 
weaki  but  in  its  proper  place.  Above  this,  again,  are  the  loins, 
lepresenied  by  3,  strong,  and  in  danger  of  bting  violent.  Line  a 
[16]  N 
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A'ien  suggests  lo  us  ihc  marriage  of  a  young 
lady,  and  tlie  good  fortune  (attending  it).  There 
will  be  advantage  in  being  firm  and  correct. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  the  wild  geese 
gradually  approaching  the  shore.  A  young  officer 
(in  similar  circumstances)  will  be  in  a  position  of 
danger,  and  be  spoken  against;  but  there  will  be 
no  error. 


follows  3,  and  should  help  it ;  but  is  unable  to  do  so ;  and  there 
results  dissalisricrion. 

When  the  c»tvcs  are  kept  at  rest,  advance  ts  slopped,  but  no  other 
harm  ensues.  Not  so  when  the  loins  are  kept  at  rest,  and  unable 
lo  bend,  for  the  connexion  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
ihc  botly  is  then  broken.  The  dissatisfaction  increases  to  an  angry 
heat.  Paragraph  3  is  unusually  ihfTicult.  For  'loinii'  P.  Regis  hm 
scapulae,  and  for  ribs  rcncs;  Canon  McCLilchic  sajT*: — 'lliird 
Kine  is  stopping  at  a  limit,  and  separating  what  is  in  continued 
snccession  (i.e.  the  backlKiuc);  tlins  the  mind,'  Ac. 

Line  4  is  a  weak,  line  resting  in  a  proper  place ;  hence  it  gives 
a.  good  auspice.  1'he  Khang-hsi  editor»,  however,  call  attention 
to  the  rcstin;;  nf  the  trunk  as  being  inrcnor  to  the  resting  of  ihc 
back  in  the  'ihwan. 

The  place  of  llic  weak  fifth  line  is  not  proper  for  it ;  and  tfaii 
accounts  for  the  mention  of  its  subject  'repenting,'  for  which,* 
however,  there  is  not  occasion. 

The  ihird  line  ol  the  trigramg,  and  the  sixth  of  the  hexagram,  it 
what  makes  Kin  what  it  is, — ihc  symbol  of  a  mountain.  The 
BuLijeci  of  it  therefore  will  carry  out  the  resting  required  by  the 
whole  figure  in  the  highest  style- 
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2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  the  geese 
gradiially  approaching^  the  lar^e  rocks,  where  they 
eat  and  drink  joyfully  and  at  ease.  There  will  be 
good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  th'cm  gradu- 
ally advanced  to  the  dry  plains.  (It  suggests  also 
the  idea  of)  a  husband  who  goes  on  an  expedition 
from  which  he  does  not  return,  and  of  a  wife  who 
is  pregnant,  but  will  not  nourish  her  child.  There 
will  be  evil.  (The  case  symbolised)  might  be  advan- 
tageous in  resisting  plunderers. 

4.  The  fourtli  line,  divided,  shows  the  geese 
gradually  advanced  to  the  trees.  They  may  light 
on  the  flat  branches.     There  will  be  no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  geese 
gradually  advanced  to  the  high  mound.  (It  sug- 
gests the  idea  of)  a  wife  who  for  three  years  does 
not  become  pregnant ;  but  in  the  end  tlie  natural 
issue  cannot  be  prevented.  There  will  be  good 
fortune. 

6-  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  geese 
gradually  advanced  to  the  large  heights  (beyond). 
Their  feathers  can  be  used  as  ornaments.  There 
will  be  good  fortune. 


LIII.  A'ien  is  ordinarily  uKrd  in  ihe  sense  of  gradually;  but 
there  is  connected  with  that  the  idea  also  of  progress  or  advance. 
The  clement  of  meaning  in  the  character  is  the  symbol  of  water; 
and  the  whole  of  it  denotes  gradual  advance,  like  the  soaking  in 
of  water.  TTirce  hexagrams  contain  in  ihem  the  iden  of  advance, — 
3in  (35),  Shang  (46),  ami  this  A'ien;  but  each  has  its  peculiarity 
of  meaning,  and  that  of  jSTien  is  the  gradual  manner  in  which  tlie 
advance  takes  place.  The  subject  then  of  ihe  hexagram  is  the 
ad^-ancc  of  men  lo  offices  in  the  stale,  how  it  should  take  place 
gradually  and  by  successive  etcps  as  well  as  on  certain  olber 
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Kwei  Mel  indicates  that  (under  the  conditions 
which  it  denotes)  action  will  be  evil,  and  in  no  wise 
advantageous. 

•  conditions  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  Text  P.  Regis  gives  ilus 
-«3(pOBition  of  ihe  subject,  as  taken  by  him  from  tht  symboHsni. 
which  he  ascribes  lo  Confucius  : — '  Viri  probi,  seu  republica  digni, 
ill  vircutis  Golidilate  inbtituendi  sunt  a  sapieiite.  boniMjuv  tegufe 
ut  attis  radicibus  firmandt,  nee  nlu  ad  rempublic^im  tractandam 
promoveiidi,  nisi  qui  paulalim  jitr  varios  minoresque  gradiu  ad 
magnum  hoc  regtnien  (>cni:ulu  facto  'a^ccnik-rc  digni  sint.'  He 
then  illustrates  this  seiiliment  by  the  words  of  Pliny: — 'Kligelur 
multis  expcrimentis  eruditus,  «  qui  fulura  pos^it  ex  praeicriti* 
praevidcrc' 

But  how  does  the  lineal  fijjure  give  the  idea  of  a  gradual 
ad%'ancc?  Wc  shall  see  how  it  is  attempted  in  the  Great  Syin- 
bolism  to  get  this  from  the  component  irigrams.  The  account 
there  is  not  satisfactory ;  and  still  less  so  is  what  else  I  hare  been 
able  CO  find  on  the  subject.  K.  g.,  the  irignims  were  originally 
Khviln  and  /'^ien ;  but  the  third  line  of  Khwin  and  ihe  first  of 
A'^ien  have  changed  places;  and  the  trigrams  now  denote  'ihc 
youngest  son/  and  'the  eldest  daiijrhier.'  If  all  this,  whith  is  a 
mere  farrago,  were  adniiited,  it  would  not  help  us  to  the  idea  of 
an  advance. 

Again,  the  lines  i,  3>  4,  g  are  all  in  the  places  proper  to  ibem 
as  strong  or  weak ;  we  ascend  by  them  as  by  regular  steps  to  the 
lop  of  the  hexagram ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  gives  tlie  notion  of  the 
gradual  xteps  of  lite  advance.  But  neither  does  this  carry  con- 
viction with  it  to  the  mind.  Wo  must  leave  the  question.  King 
Win,  for  rea&ona  which  we  cannot  discover,  or  without  snch 
reasons,  determined  that  the  hexagram  A'icn  should  denote  the 
gradual  advance  of  men  to  positions  of  inllui-nce  and  office. 

The  marriage  of  a  youikg  lady  is  mentioticd  in  the  Thwao  as 
an  illustration  of  an  important  event  taking  plate  wJlb  various 


SECT.  II.  THE   KWEI    MEl    HEXAGRAM. 

I.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  the  younger 
sister  married  off  in  a  position  ancillary  to  the  real 
wife.     (It  suggests  the  idea  of)  a  person  lame  on 


preliminary  Mep^  Oontinuecl  Trom  itsinmaiion  lo  its  consummation. 
But  all  must  be  done  in  an  orderly  and  correcl  manner.  .\ml  su 
must  it  be  with  the  rise  of  ii  man  in  the  service  of  llie  sUlc. 

The  goose  from  the  most  ancicnl  limes  played  an  impoTtml 
part  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese ;  and  litis  may 
have  suggested  the  use  of  it  in  the  symbolism  of  the  different  tincn. 
Ii9  habits  as  a  bird  of  passage,  and  flying  in  processional  order, 
admirably  suited  the  writer's  purpose.  In  paragraph  i  it  appettn 
for  the  litst  time  in  the  season  approaching  the  sborc.  Then  comes 
the  real  subject  of  the  line(  and  the  facts  of  i(»  being  weak,  and 
without  a  proper  correlate,  agree  with,  if  they  do  not  soggest,  what 
is  Kaid  about  him,  and  the  i:aution  added. 

Tlie  geese  have  advanced  in  line  2,  and  so  has  the  ofiVcer, 
though  he  is  not  mentioned.  The  line  is  weak  or  humble,  and 
central,  and  has  a  proper  correlate  in  ,<;.  Hence  comes  the  good 
auspice. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  has  pai^sed  the  central  place,  to  the  top  of 
the  lower  Ingram,  and  has  not  a  proper  correlate  in  6.  Its  subject 
is  likely  to  be  vidcni  and  at  the  same  time  unsuccessful  in  his 
movcmenis.  He  is  like  a  husband  who  does  not  care  for  his  wife, 
or  a  wife  who  doe*;  not  care  for  her  child.  Bui  in  the  case  supposed, 
his  strength  in  the  end  u-ould  be  useful. 

The  web-fooicd  goose  is  not  suited  for  lakinj;  hold  on  the 
branches;  but  on  flat  branches  it  can  rest  Line  4,  weak,  but  in 
an  even  place,  does  not  promise  a  good  auspice  for  its  subject ;  but 
it  is  ttie  first  lino  in  the  trigroro  of  humility,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  be  will  not  fall  into  error. 

Line  5  is  a  strong  line  in  the  ruler's  seat ;  and  yet  it  appear* 
here  .ts  the  s)mbol  of  a  wife.  Somehow  its  subject  has  been  at 
variance  with,  and  kept  in  disgrace  by,  calumniating  enemies  such 
as  the  plunderers  of  paragraph  3;  but  things  come  right  in  the  end. 
The  wife,  childless  for  three  years,  becomes  at  last  a  mother;  and 
there  is  good  fortune. 

The  subject  of  hnc  6  has  reached  the  top  of  the  hexagram. 
There  is  no  more  advance  for  him ;  and  he  has  no  correlate.  But 
lie  may  still  do  some  good  work  for  the  aute,  and  wrify  the  auqitse 
derived  from  the  omamenuU  plumes  of  the  geese. 
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one  leg  who  yet  manages  to  tramp  along.     Going 
forward  will  be  fortunate. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  her  blind 
of  one  eye,  and  yet  able  to  see.  There  will  be 
advantage  in  her  maintaining  the  firm  correctness 
of  a  solitary  widow. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  the  younger 
sister  who  was  10  be  married  off  in  a  mean  position. 
She  returns  and  accepts  an  ancillary  po.sition. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  younger 
sister  who  is  to  be  married  off"  protracting  the  time. 
She  may  be  late  in  being  married,  but  the  time  will 
come. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  reminds  us  of  the 
marrj'ing  of  the  younger  si-ster  of  (king)  Tl-y!, 
when  the  sleeves  of  her  the  princess  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  (still)  younger  sister  who 
accompanied  her  in  an  inferior  capacity,  (The 
case  suggests  the  thought  of)  the  moon  almost  full. 
There  will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  sixtli  line,  divided,  shows  the  young  lady 
bearing  the  basket,  but  without  anything  in  it,  and 
the  gentleman  slaughtering  the  sheep,  but  without 
blood  flowing  from  it.  There  will  be  no  advantage 
in  any  way. 


LIV,  Mei  Kwei  is  a  common  way  of  baying  that  a  youn;?  lady 
is  married,  or.  lilerally,  'is  goiri;;;  boinc'  If  tlie  order  of  thr 
cliaraciers  be  reversed,  (he  veib  kwci  will  be  iran»iiivc,  and  the 
phrase  will  signir)'  'tlic  marrying  away  oi"  a  daughter,"  or  'the 
giving  the  young  lady  111  marriage.'  In  the  name  of  ihis  hexagmm. 
Kwei  is  used  with  this  transitive  force.  But  Mei  means 'a  younger 
sister/  and  not  merely  a  young  lady  or  a  daughter.  Kwei  Mei 
might  be  equivalent  10  our  'giving  in  marriage  ;*  but  ne  shall  find 
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LV.     The  Fang  Hexagram. 


Fang  intimates  progress  and  development.    When 
a  king  has  reached  the  point  (which  the  name  denotes) 

that  the  special  term  his  a  special  appraiiriatciics:^.  TlwThwan 
makes  the  hexagram  give  a  bad  au!>picc  concerning  it!>  subject ; 
and  for  this  the  folloiving  reasons  arc  given  : — Accordin^i  to  Win's 
5ynilK>lisni  of  ilie  irif,Tams,  Tui.  (he  lower  Ingram  here,  denotes 
ihe  youngest  daughter,  and  A'Hn,  the  upper  trigram,  the  oldest 
son.  And  as  ihc  anion  of  the  hexagram  begins  with  thai  of  tlie 
lower  [rigranif  we  have  in  the  fi^ire  two  violations  of  propriety. 
First,  the  marriage  represented  is  initiated  by  the  lady  and  her 
friemlit.  Hhe  i-ors  to  her  future  home  instead  of  the  bridegroom 
coming  to  fctcli  her.  Second,  the  parties  ate  unequally  maiched. 
There  ought  not  to  be  such  disparity  or  age  between  dieiii.  Another 
reason  assigned  for  the  bad  auspice  h  that  lines  3,  3,  4,  and  5  are 
all  in  places  not  suited  to  them,  quite  diffeicnt  from  the  corres- 
ponding lines  in  the  preceding  hexagram. 

Is  then  such  a  marriage  as  the  above,  or  marriage  in  general, 
the  theme  of  the  hexagram?  I  think  not.  The  marriage  comes  in, 
as  in  the  preceding  essay,  by  way  of  illustration.  W'ilh  all  the 
abuses  belonging  to  it  as  an  institution  of  his  counir}',  as  will  imme* 
diately  appear,  the  writer  acknowledged  it  without  saying  a  word 
in  deprecation  or  correction  of  those  abuses;  but  from  the  case 
he  selected  he  wanted  to  set  forth  aonie  piiritiples  which  sbouhl 
obtain  in  the  relation  between  a  ruler  and  his  ministers.  I'his 
view  is  iD!<isCcd  on  in  Wan  A'ing's  '  New  Collection  of  Comments 
onthe  Yr(A.n.  i68(i).' 

A  reud<il  prince  was  said  to  marry  nine  Indies  at  once.  The 
principal  of  tliem  uas  the  bride  who  was  to  be  the  proper  wife. 
and  she  was  attended  by  two  others,  virgins  from  her  father's 
harem ;  a  cousin,  and  a  half-»istcr.  a  daughter  of  her  father  by 
another  mother  of  inferior  rank.     Under  line  1  the  younger  li&tcr 
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there  is  no  occasion  to  be  anxious  (through  fear  of 
a  change).     Let  him  be  as  tlie  sun  at  noon. 

of  the  hexagram  appears  in  ihe  inferior  position  of  this  half-sister. 
Dut  the  line  is  strong,  indicative  in  a  female  of  firm  Wrtue.  Tbc 
niean  condition  and  its  duties  an  to  be  deplored,  and  give  the 
aaspicL'  of  bmencss ;  but  notwiihstandinp,  ilie  secondary  wife  will 
in  a  measure  discharge  lier  service.  There  will  be  good  fonune. 
Noc«'itli»t:in(1mg  ap^>aj'cnt  disadvantages,  an  able  officer  may  do 
his  mier  good  ser\ice. 

Line  2  is  strong,  ond  in  ihe  centTc.  The  proper  correlate  is  5. 
wJiich^  however,  is  weak,  and  in  the  pl.ice  of  a  strong  line.  With 
such  a  correlate,  llie  ;tble  lady  in  1  cannot  do  much  in  the  di»- 
chai^e  of  her  proper  work.  But  if  she  think  only  of  her  husband, 
like  the  widow  who  will  die  rather  than  many  again,  surh  i]evo- 
tion  will  have  its  effect  and  hs  reward.  Though  blind  of  one  eye. 
she  yet  manages  to  see.  And  so  de\-oted  loyalty  in  an  officer  will 
compensate  for  mnny  dUadvantagCis. 

Line  3  i»  vmnk.  where  it  should  be  strong;  and  Om  attribute  of 
pleased  satisfaciion  belonging  to  Tui  culminates  in  it«  subject. 
She  turns  out  to  be  of  so  mean  a  character  and  such  a  slaw  of 
passion  thai  no  one  will  marry  her.  She  returns  and  accepts  the 
position  of  a  concubine. 

Line  4  is  strong,  where  it  should  be  weak ;  but  In  the  case  of 
a  female  the  indication  is  not  bad.  The  subjeci  of  tlic  lirw,  how- 
ever, is  in  no  haste.     She  waits,  ami  the  good  time  will  come. 

King  Tf-;!  has  been  already  mcmioricd  under  tbc  fifth  line  of 
hexagram  11.  and  in  connexion  with  some  regulation  which  he 
made  about  the  marriage  of  daughters  of  the  royal  house.  His 
siMer  here  is  honourably  mentioned,  so  as  to  suggest  lha.1  the 
adorning  which  she  preferred  was  '  the  ornament  of  tbe  hidden 
man  of  the  heart.*  The  comparison  of  her  to  '  the  moon  almost 
fuU'  I  am  ready  to  hail  as  an  instance  where  the  duke  of  Aau  h 
for  once  poeiical.  A'/i&ng-^ze,  however,  did  not  Bee  poetrj-,  but  u 
symbol  in  it.  'The  moon  is  not  full,"  he  says,  'but  only  tiearly 
full.  A  wife  ought  no;  to  cclipite  her  huslKtndr  Hovever,  the 
sister  o(  Ti-yi  gels  happily  manicd,  as  she  deserved  to  do.  being 
reprcscnied  by  the  line  in  the  place  of  honour,  hnving  its  proper 
correlate  in  3. 

Line  6  is  weak,  at  the  top  of  the  hexagram,  and  without  a  proper 
correlate.  Hence  its  auspice  is  evil.  Tbe  marriage-contract  is 
broken,  according  to  A'fl  ,Hsi,  and  does  not  lake  cffecL    Tbc 
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1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  showrs  its  subject 
meeting  with  his  mate.  Though  they  are  both  of 
the  same  clianicter,  there  will  be  no  error.  Advance 
will  call  forth  approval. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  Its  subject 
surrounded  by  screens  so  large  and  thick  that  at 
midday  he  can  see  from  them  the  conslcllation  of 
the  Bushel.  If  he  go  (and  try  to  enlighten  his 
ruler  who  is  thus  emblemed),  he  will  make  himself 
to  he  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Let  him 
cherish  his  feeling  of  sincere  devotion  that  he  may 
thereby  move  (his  rulers  mind),  and  there  will  l>e 
good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  Hne,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
with  an  (additional)  screen  of  a  large  and  thick 
banner,  through  which  at  midday  he  can  see  (the 
small)  Mei  star.  (In  the  darkness)  he  breaks  his 
right  arm  ;   but  there  will  be  no  error. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  Its  subject 
in  a  tent  so  large  and  thick  that  at  midday  he  can 
see  from  it  the  constellation  of  the  Bushel.  But  he 
meets  with  the  subject  of  the  (first)  line,  undivided 
like  himself.     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  bring- 
ing around  him  the  men  of  brilliant  ability.  There 
will  be  occasion  for  congratulation  and  praise.  There 
will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 


parties  tnentioneil  in  the  paragraph  appear  engaged  m  ihe  tmtple. 
offering  or  sacrificing  10  ibe  sptrils  of  their  ancestors.  But  the 
woman's  baakct  which  ghould  contain  her  offerings  (The  Shih,  I. 
ii,  ode  4)  is  emptor,  and  the  man  aitenpts  to  perfonn  his  [Art  in 
slaying  the  victim  (The  Shih,  II,  vi,  ode  6.  5)  wiifaout  effect. 
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with  his  house  made  large,  hut  only  serving  as  a 
screen  to  his  household.  When  he  looks  at  his  door, 
it  is  still,  and  there  is  nobody  about  it.  For  three 
years  no  one  is  to  be  seen.     There  will  be  evil. 


LV.  The  ctiaractcr  r'&ng  is  tlie  symbol  of  being  large  and 
Abundant,  and,  as  Ibe  name  or  this  hcxagrajn,  denoies  a  condition  of 
abundani  prosperic)-.  In  the  changi's  of  human  affairs  a  condition 
of  prosperity  has  often  given  place  to  one  of  an  op}>o«te  character. 
The  lesson  of  the  hexagram  is  to  show  to  rulers  how  they  may 
preserve  the  prosperity  of  tlieir  stale  and  pcoplt;.  Tlie  cumpuncnt 
trigrams  have  the  atirihutt'S  of  intelligence  and  of  motive  force,  and 
the  second  is  under  the  direction  of  the  first.  A  ruler  with  these 
attributes  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  maintaining  his  crown  and  pro»> 
perity,  and  it  may  well  be  said  ihat  the  figure  intimates  progress 
and  devclupincnt.  The  king  is  told  not  to  tie  anxious,  but  to  study 
how  he  may  always  be  like  the  -lun  in  his  meridian  height,  cheering 
and  enlightening  all. 

The  explanation  of  the  Th  wan  is  thus  natural  and  easy.  It  will 
be  found  llni,  a  cliange  is  introduced  iii  explaining  the  symbolism 
of  ihc  lines,  whinh  it  is  as  well  to  jminl  out  here.  Thus  far 
we  have  found  that  to  constitute  a  proper  coirelalion  between  two 
lines,  one  of  Ihem  must  be  whole,  and  the  other  divided.  Here 
two  undivided  linc»  make  a  correlation.  The  law,  evidently 
made  for  the  occasion,  goes  far  to  upset  altogether  the  doctrine  of 
correlated  lines.  1  have  l>cen  surprised  that  the  rules  about  the 
lines  stated  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  1 5,  16,  h»vc  held  good  so  oRen. 
There  have  been  various  deviations  from  ihcm,  but  none  so  gross 
AR  that  in  thi^  hexngrant. 

Line  1  is  strong,  and  in  an  odd  [)lace.  lis  correlate  is  4,  whtdi 
would  ill  oiher  figures  be  dt-emed  unformnalc.  But  here  even  the 
Text  calls  4  (for  the  reference  must  be  to  It)  the  mate  of  1,  and 
makes  their  belonging  to  different  categories  of  no  account.  The 
lesson  taught  is  that  mutual  helpfulness  is  ihe  great  inetnuncnt  for 
the  maintenance  of  prosperity.  The  subject  of  line  t  is  encouraged 
to  go  forward. 

Line  2  is  divided,  and  in  its  proper  place.  Occupying  ihe  centre 
of  the  trigram  of  brightness,  the  intelligence  of  it  should  be  con- 
ccnirattrd  iji  its  subject;  but  his  coneUte  is  the  weak  5,  weak  and 
in  an  improper  place,  io  that  lie  becomes  the  benighted  ruler,  and 
tiarkness  is  shed  from  lilm  down  on  2,  which  is  strangely  symbolised. 
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LU  intiniaic-s  that  (in  ihe  condiiioti  whitb  it 
denotes)  there  may  l>c  some  little  attatnmrnt  and 
progress.  If  the  stranger  or  traveller  lie  (inn  and 
correct  as  he  ought  to  be,  there  will  be  good  ruriunc. 

I.  The  first  line,  divided,  showH  the  strantfcr 
mean  and  meanly  occupied.  It  is  thus  thiU  he 
lirings  on  himself  (further)  enlainity. 

The  !=ul)ject  of  J  ihercfore,  if  he  advanra,  will  noi  be  accqMahle  lo 
his  rutcr,  and  will  noi  Ix  omployetl.  The  only  way  in  whid)  Iw  ciin 
be  useful  by  dcvetopiriK  tlic  liRht  tti.it  i»  Irt  liini  tn  pointed  out  In  itlt 
coiiclnston.  The  constellation  of  llu*  ItDfthel  cnrrr«pundh  Ki  our 
t'rga  Major,  ur  perhaps  pari  ot  Sitgiimnuv. 

Line  3  is  slrong,  in  its  projicr  place.  It  ia  the  IabI  llnr  mnro* 
over  of  the  irigram  of  Hrightnrvi.  All  ihrtr  rondlilcini  it« 
favourable  lo  the  emplovTni'nt  of  its  subject ;  tnit  hi  corrrluie  l» 
the  weak  6,  which  is  ai  the  «■  xtrenitly  uf  Ihe  (ri({rani  v{  niuvRinenl. 
There  is  no  more  power  therefore  In  6,  and  the  nibjrcl  of  ,i  lui  no 
one  to  ccM^nte  with  him.  Hit  sjmbohkm  and  auipicc  ant  wofM 
than  (boM  of  a ;  but  his  own  proprr  (loodnna  and  tafnichy  will 
Save  him  from  error.     Mci  is  a  timall  itar  in  or  near  Ihr  Hu4liel. 

The  tym\)olmm  nf  tine  4  in  ike  »anie  an  lirai  of  a.  till  we  criOM  Ur 
the  last  sentence.  I'hen  there  i*  the  arrange  correUiion  of  the  two 
strong  linea  in  4  aad  1 ;  and  the  iamr  it  good. 

The  ao^ect  of  Itnc  5  i«  in  the  mlcr't  plac*.  biflMlf  weak.  tiM 
*  the  kird '  of  the  thgmn  of  movcmrm.  He  can  do  Unk  unhelficd, 
b«  if  he  can  bring  iMo  the  work  and  tmpkf  in  Ma  atrvtoi  (h« 
tafefHa  of  I,  3.  and  4.  aid  even  of  9,  Ua  cnmiatt,  tlip  mnlto  vM 
be  idnrinMi.  Wodi^  vamoOiMtm  tiwr  pr otptrtty  of  a  conn<ry  ao 
■ndi  oaihe  eo-opcniiaa  of  the  mler  and  nM*  miMaurK 

Alche  cMidiiona  of  faie  A  ut  whiamML,  «nd  Mi  hH«i  to 
kft  i»  iHMdr  wmkw  any  hripoi.  He  to  tootalid  for  long.  «od 
TW  iMK  to  «lf  <iA 
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2.  The  second  line,  divided,  shows  the  stranger, 
occupying  his  lotlginjj-hmise,  carrying  with  him  his 
means  of  livelihood,  and  provided  with  good  and 
trusty  servants. 

y  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  the  stranger, 
burning  his  lodging-house,  and  having  lost  his  ser- 
vants. However  firm  and  correct  he  (try  to)  be, 
he  will  he  in  peril. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  traveller 
in  A  resting-place,  having  (also)  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  the  axe,  (but  still  saying).  *1  am  not  at  ease 
in  my  mind.' 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  shoot- 
ing a  pheasant.  Me  will  lose  his  arrow,  but  in  the 
end  he  will  obtain  praise  and  a  (high)  charge. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  bird  burning  its  nest.  Tlic  stranger,  (thus 
represented),  first  laughs  and  then  cries  out.  He 
has  lost  his  ox{-like  docility)  too  readily  and  easily. 
There  will  be  evil. 


LVI.  The  name  LQ  denotes  people  iravclling  abroad,  and  is  often 
translated  by  '  strnngerB."  As  early  as  the  time  of  kinp  Wan,  there 
was  a  class  of  men  who  went  about  from  one  state  to  another,  pur- 
suing thtrir  bu^'incbS  as  pedlars  or  travelling  merchants;  but  in 
Mencius  II,  i,  chap.  g.  3,  it  is  used  for  travcMcrs  generally,  whatever 
it  was  that  took  them  out  of  their  own  states.  Cnnfacius  himself 
is  adduced  as  a  travelling  stranger ;  and  in  tliis  hexagram  king  WSn 
is  supposed  to  have  addressed  himself  lo  the  class  of  sucli  men, 
and  told  ihem  how  they  ought  to  comport  themselves.  They  ought 
to  cultivate  two  qualities, — Chose  of  humility  and  integrity  (finn 
corrcctncMi).  IJy  mcfina  of  these  ihey  would  escape  harm,  and 
would  make  some  llule  atiainment  and  progress.  Their  rank  was 
too  low  10  BpeJik  of  great  things  in  connexion  wiih  them.  It  h 
interesting  to  find  Inivellers,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  hating 
thug  a  place  in  the  Yf. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  component  trigrams  are  supposed 
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Sun  intimates  that  (under  the  conditions  which 
it  denotes)  there  will  be  some  little  attainment  and 
progress.     There  will  be  advantage  in  movement 


:o  give  itic  idea  ihat  is  iti  L0>  see  Appendii  IJ.  In  Appendix  I  there 
i«  an  endeavour  to  explain  the  Th wan  by  meaos  of  (he  lines  ami 
iheir  relation  to  one  another. 

I.inL*  1  Is  wenk,  in  an  odd  place,  and  at  the  vtry  boliom  or 
commeiiceniFUt  of  the  hexagram.  l*hesr  condiiionB  are  suppoaetl 
to  account  for  the  unfAvotiriLble  »yrnboli»m  iind  auspice. 

Line  2  is  wenk,  but  in  in  proper  place.  That  place,  moreover, 
is  die  central.  Hence  the  traveller — and  he  might  here  very  well  be 
a  travellin;!  merchant— i&  represented  in  the  sjiubulism  as  provided 
wilh  everylhinff  he  can  rctjuirc ;  and  though  the  ausjMcc  is  not 
meniiontd,  wc  must  understand  it  as  being  good. 

Line  3  is  strong,  and  in  an  even  place.  But  it  occupies  the 
tot>most  place  in  tbe  lower  trigram :  and  \fs  strength  may  be 
expected  to  apjiear  »5  violence.  So  it  does  in  the  symbolism,  and 
extraordinary  violence  as  well.  Il  seems  unreasonable  to  aupjiose. 
as  in  the  conclusion,  that  one  so  described  could  be  in  any  way 
corxed.  The  Khang-hsi  editors  remark  diat  ihc  subjects  of  j  and  3 
aio  represented  as  having  'lodging-houses,*  and  not  any  of  those 
of  the  oilier  lines,  because  thete  are  the  only  two  lines  In  the  place* 
proper  to  tbem  I 

Line  4  is  strong,  but  in  an  even  place.  Hence  tis  sotiject  has  not 
'  a  hidging-house  ; '  but  has  found  a  siluat;on  whric  be  has  shelter, 
though  he  t&  exposed  to  perils.  Hence  be  is  represented  as  having: 
an  axe.  nhich  may  be  available  for  defence.  Still  he  is  not  at 
peac«  in  his  mind.  Tlic  Khang-hs!  editors  ol)«erve  veil  that  the 
mention  of  an  axe  raakrs  us  think  of  i:aution  as  a  quality  deuraUe 
in  a  traveller. 

Line  £,  though  weak,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  trigram,  which 
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onward  in  whatever  direction.     It  will  be  advanta- 
geous (also)  to  see  the  great  man. 

1.  Thtf  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  (now) 
advancing,  (now)  receding.  It  would  be  advanta- 
geous for  him  to  have  the  firm  correctness  of  a 
brave  soldier. 

a,  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sun  beneath  a  couch,  and  emplo\in<4 
diviners  and  exorcists  In  a  way  bordering  on  confu- 
sion.   There  will  be  good  fortune  and  no  error. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
penetrating  (only)  by  violent  and  repealed  eflforts. 
There  will  be  occasion  for  regret. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  all  occasion 
for  repentance  (in  its  subject)  passed  away.  He 
takes  game  for  its  threefold  use  in  his  hunting. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  that  with 
firm  correctness  there  will  be  good  fortune  (to  its 


has  ihc  quality  or  brightness  and  elegance.  Il  is  held  to  be  the  lord 
of  the  trigram  Lt ;  ajid  lines  4  and  6  are  on  cUher  side  in  loyal  duly 
to  defend  and  help.  Then  ihc  shooting  a  phcisAni  is  supposed  (o 
be  suggcstetl ;  an  elegant  bird, — by  (he  t^ig^.^In  of  elegance.  When 
an  ofDcer  was  intveiling  abroad  in  ancient  limes,  his  ^Ift  of  iniro- 
duition  at  any  feudal  court  was  a  plieasanl.  The  traveller  here 
emblemed  is  praised  by  his  attached  friend?,  and  exalted  to  a  place 
of  dignity  by  the  ruler  to  whom  he  is  acceptable.  Il  will  be  seen 
how  the  idea  of  the  fifth  line  bein^  llie  ruler's  scat  is  drupt  here  *» 
being  alien  from  the  icica  of  the  hexagram,  so  arbitrary  U  the 
intcqirctaiion  of  the  KyinboliKin. 

Line  6  \e  strong,  in  an  even  pUce,  al  the  extremity  of  Lt  and  of 
ihc  whole  liexagram.  hs  subject  will  l)e  arrogant  and  liolent ;  the 
opposite  ofwhiLt  a  imvcllcr  should  be;  and  the  issue  will  be  evil 
The  symbolism  must  be  allowtid  to  be  extravagant.  What  bird  ever 
burned  its  nesiP  And  the  character  for  'ox'  is  strangely  used  for 
•ox-like  docility.' 
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subject).  All  occasion  for  rei>entance  will  disap- 
pear, and  all  his  niuvemeius  will  be  advantageous. 
There  may  have  been  no  (good)  beginning,  but 
there  will  be  a  (good)  end.  Three  days  before 
making  any  changes,  (let  him  gi\'e  notice  of  them) ; 
and  three  days  after,  (let  him  reconsider  them). 
There  will  (thus)  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows  the  repre- 
sentative of  penetration  beneath  a  couch,  and  having 
lost  the  a.\e  with  which  he  executed  liis  decisions. 
However  firm  and  correct  he  may  (try  to)  be,  there 
will  be  evil. 


LVII.  Wiih  Sun  as  ihe  fifth  of  ihe  Ffl-Ksi  trigrams  we  have 
become  familiar.  U  symbohses  bolh  wind  and  wood  ;  and  ha<t 
the  altrihuttfs  of  flexibility  (nearly  allied  tn  docility)  and  pene- 
tration. In  tliis  hexagram  we  are  lo  think  of  it  as  rcprcsetiiing 
wind  with  its  pcnctraliiig  power,  finding  its  way  into  every  comer 
and  cranny. 

Confudus  once  said  (Analects  12.  19): — 'The  relation  belwccn 
superiors  and  infcnors  is  like  thai  lirtwccn  Uic  wind  atid  the  grass. 
The  grass  raubt  bend  when  the  wind  blows  upon  it.'  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  subject  of  Ihe  hcxaj^ram  must  be  understood  as  the 
influence  and  orders  of  government  dengncd  10  rcniirdy  what  is 
wiong  in  the  people.  The  'Daily  Leciute'  says  that  ihc  upper 
trigram  denotes  the  orders  issuing  from  ihc  ruler,  and  the  lower 
the  obedience  rendered  to  them  by  the  people ;  but  this  view  is 
hanlly  borne  out  by  the  Text. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  figure  represents  merely  '  some  little  altain- 
mcnt  ? '  This  is  generally  explained  by  taking  the  first  line  of  the 
irigram  as  indicating  what  the  subject  of  it  can  do.  But  over  the 
weak  lin^t  line  arc  two  strong  lines,  so  tliat  its  subject  can  accom- 
plish but  little.  The  Khang-hsi  editors,  lejectiog  this  view,  contend 
that,  the  idea  of  the  whole  figure  being  penetration,  line  1,  the 
symbol  of  Mteakness  and  what  is  bad,  will  not  be  able  to  oCfcr  much 
resislance  lo  the  ^ubjcct8  uf  the  oiiier  linet^,  which  will  enter  and 
dispck  its  influence.  They  illustmie  this  from  processes  of  nature, 
education,  and  politics;  the  effect  they  say  is  described  as  small, 
because  Ihc  process  is  not  to  icvolutiottise  or  renew,  but  only  '*^ 
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LVIII.     The  Tui  Hexagram. 


Tui  intimates  that  (under  its  conditions)  there 
will  be  progress  and  attainment.  (But)  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  be  firm  and  correct. 


camel  and  improve.  Such  as  it  !e.  however,  it  requires  ibe 
operation  of  the  strong  and  virtuous, '  the  great  man.'  Even  all  this 
Lfiiicism  is  not  entirely  satisfnctory. 

Line  t  is  weak,  where  it  should  he  strong.  The  movements  of 
its  subject  are  expressive  of  perplexity.  He  wants  vigour  and 
decision. 

Line  2  is  stront;.  and  in  llie  ri|!ht  p1»ce,  And  has  a  good  auspice. 
Things  are  placed  or  hidden  beneath  a  couch  or  bed ;  and  the 
subject  of  ihe  line  appears  as  searuhinj;  for  ihem.  lie  calls  in  divi- 
nation to  assist  his  judi^ment,  and  exurcisis  to  expel  lor  him  what  is 
bad.  The  work  is  great  and  difficuli,  so  that  he  appears  almost 
distracted  by  it ;  but  liie  issue  is  good.  For  this  successful  expla- 
nation of  iIk  line,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Kh^ni-'hif  editors.  The 
writer  of  the  Text  believed  of  course  in  divination  and  exorcism ; 
which  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  hia  fault  or  foUy. 

Line  3  is  in  the  right  place  for  a  strong  line.  But  its  position  at 
the  top  of  tltr^  lower  Irigram  is  supposed  to  Indicate  tlie  (catlessness, 
and  here  the  vehemence,  of  its  subject.  And  6  is  no  proper 
correlate.  All  the  striving  Is  ineffective,  and  there  is  occasion  for 
regret. 

Line  4  is  weak,  as  is  lis  correlate  in  i.  But  4  is  a  proper  place 
for  a  Weak  line,  and  it  rests  under  llie  shadow  of  the  strong 
and  central  5.  Hence  the  omens  of  evil  are  counteracted ;  and  a 
good  auspice  is  obtained.  The  game  caught  in  hunting  wag  divided 
into  three  ptirlions  : — tlic  first  for  use  in  liacririces :  the  second  fof 
thcenlertainment  of  visitors;  and  the  third  for  the  kitchen  generally. 
A  hunt  which  yielded  enough  for  aM  these  purposes  was  tleemed 
very  successful. 

On  line  5  A'Alng-jKe  sa>-s : — *  It  is  the  seat  of  honour,  and  ihc 
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1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  the  pleasure 
of  (inward)  harmony.     There  will  be  good  fortune, 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  the  pleasure 
arising  from  (inward)  sincerity.  There  will  be  good 
fortune.     Occasion  for  repentance  will  disappear. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
bringing  round  himself  whatever  can  give  pleasure. 
There  will  be  evil. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
deliberating  about  what  to  seek  his  pleasure  in,  and 
not  at  rest.  He  borders  on  what  would  be  injurious, 
but  there  will  be  cause  for  joy. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
trusting  in  one  who  would  injure  him.  The  situa- 
tion  is  perilous. 

6-  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  the  pleasure 
of  its  subject  in  leading  and  attracting  others. 

pkoe  for  the  lord  of  Sun,  n-om  vihom  there  issue  all  charges  and 
comtnaRds.     It  is  central  and  correct ;  mc  must  find  in  its  subject 

the  qualities  denoted  by  Sun  in  their  greatest  excellence.  But 
thohe  i^ualiticii  are  docility  and  accordance  with  wh^t  is  right ; 
and  the  advantage  of  firm  correctness  is  insisted  on.  Vfiih  this  all 
will  be  right.'  With  ihc  conchiding  sentence  compare  the  conclusion 
ofiheThwan  of  hexagram  18. 

The  evil  ihat  paragraph  6  concludes  with  would  arise  from 
the  quality  of  Sun  ticiiig  carried  to  excess.  I  have  followed  the 
Khang-hst  editors  in  adopting  a  change  of  one  character  in  the 
received  Tcxl. 

LVIII.  The  trigram  Tui  symbolises  water  as  collected  in  a 
manih  or  Sake  ;  and  its  attribute  or  virtus  is  pleasure  or  com- 
placenl  saiisfarlinn.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  diffiruhy  to  deierrnine 
in  one's  mind  how  this  attribute  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
irigram.  The  Khang-hsl  editors  say: — 'When  the  airs  of  spring 
begin  to  blow,  from  the  collections  of  water  on  ihe  earth  the 
moiMening  vapours  rise  up  (and  descend  again) ;  so,  when  the 
breath  of  health  is  vigorous  in  a  man's  person,  the  hue  of  it  is 
06]  0 
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Hwiin  intimates  that  (under  its  conditions)  diere 
wil]  be  progress  and  success.  The  king  goes  to 
his  ancestral  temple;  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to 

displayed  in  bis  complexion.  Akin  lo  this  is  the  significance  of 
llie  hexagram  Tui  reprcKcntiny  a  manili,  as  denoting  pleasure. 
Although  the  yir  Imcs  give  it  its  special  characier  ihey  owe  their 
power  and  ufTcct  to  ihe  yanj; ;  so  when  the  quahues  of  mildness 
aod  harmony  prevail  in  a  man,  without  tmc-heartcdness  and  in- 
tegrity to  control  and  direct  them,  they  will  fail  to  be  correct,  and 
may  degenerate  into  what  is  evil.  Hence  it  is  said  diat  it  will  l»c 
advantageous  to  be  firm  and  correct ! ' 

The  feeling  dien  of  pleasure  is  the  suhjcct  of  this  hexagram. 
The  above  quotation  sufficiently  explains  the  concluding  characters 
of  the  'i'hwan;  but  uhtre  is  llie  iniiniatJun  in  Tui  of  progress  and 
attaininciilts?  It  is  supj^osed  to  be  in  the  one  weak  line  surmount- 
ing each  trigram  and  supported  by  the  two  strong  lines.  Fancy 
sees  in  that  mildness  and  benignity  cncTgiscd  by  a  double  portion 
of  strength. 

Line  I,  strong  in  the  place  of  strength,  with  no  proiwr  correlate 
above,  is  thus  conlinc<1  to  ilsclf,  Rut  its  subject  is  i»-ufiicicni  for 
himself.     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

Line  a,  by  the  rule  of  place,  should  be  weak,  but  it  is  slroog- 
Without  any  proper  correlate,  and  comignous  to  the  weak  3,  the 
subject  of  it  might  be  injuriously  affected,  and  there  >vould  be  cnnse 
for  repentance.  But  the  »ncerily  natural  in  his  central  position 
counteracts  all  this. 

The  view  of  the  third  paragraph  that  appears  in  the  translation 
is  derived  from  the  Khang-hsl  editors.  The  evil  threatened  in  it 
would  bu  a  consequence  of  the  excessive  devotion  of  its  subject  to 
pleasure. 

'The  bordering  on  what  is  injurioug '  in  paragra[th  4  has  refer- 
ence to  the  contiguity  of  line  4  lo  tlte  weak  3.     That  might  have 
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cross  the  great  stream.     It  will  be  advantageous  to 
be  firm  and  correct. 

1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  en- 
gaged in  rescuing  (from  the  impending  evil)  and 
having  (the  assistance  of)  a  strong  horse.  There 
will  be  good  fortune. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject, 
amid  the  dispersion,  hurrying  to  his  contrivance 
(for  security).  All  occasion  for  repentance  will 
disappear. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  Its  subject 
discarding  any  regard  to  his  own  person.  There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  repentance. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
scattering  the  (different)  jKirties  (in  the  statp) :  which 
leads  to  great  good  fortune.  From  the  dispersion 
(he  collects  again  good  men  standing  out,  a  crowd) 
like  a  mound,  which  is  what  ordinary'  men  would 
not  have  thought  of, 

5.  The  fiftli  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
amidst  the  dispersion  issuing  his  great  aimounce- 
ments  as  the  perspiration   (flows   from  his   body). 


an  injurious  effect ;  but  the  subject  of  4  refl«ls  and  deliberatCB 
before  he  will  yield  to  the  seduction  of  pleasure,  and  ihere  is  cause 
for  joy. 

The  danger  to  the  subject  of  line  5  is  from  the  weak  6  above,  in 
•whom  he  is  rcprewnieil  as  '  trusting.'  Possibly  his  own  strength 
ind  sincerity  of  mind  may  be  perverted  into  instrumenu  of  enl; 
but  possibly,  they  may  operate  bcneficualiy. 

The  symbolism  of  paragraph  6  is  akin  lo  that  of  3,  ibougfa  no 
positive  auspice  is  expressed.  The  subject  of  line  3  attracts  others 
round  it&clf  for  ihe  »ake  of  pleasure  ;  the  subject  of  this  leads  Ibcm 
to  follow  hini3elf  in  quest  of  it. 

O  2 
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He  scatters  abroad  (also)  the  accumulations  in  the 
royal  granaries.     There  wiU  be  no  error. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undividtd,  shows  its  subject 
disposing  of  (what  may  be  called)  its  bloody  wounds, 
and  going  and  separating  himself  from  its  anxious 
fears.     There  will  be  no  error. 


LIX.  HwAn,  ihe  name  of  ihis  hexagram,  denotes  a  state  of 
disspatioii  or  dispersion.  It  is  descriptive  primarily  of  men's 
minds  alienated  from  what  is  right  and  good.  This  alienation 
is  sure  to  go  on  lo  disorder  in  ihe  common  wealth  ;  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  aiiow  how  it  should  be  dealt  with  and  remedied. 

The  figure  is  made  uiJ  of  one  of  llie  trigrams  for  water  and  over 
it  that  for  wind.  Wind  moving  over  water  seem*  to  disperse  it,  and 
awakes  naturally  in  the  Iwholder  the  idea  of  dissipation. 

Tlic  iniimuiion  of  progress  and  success  is  supposed  10  be  giwn 
by  the  strong  lines  occupying  the  cenlral  places.  The  king  goes 
lo  the  ance.«ril  lempJe,  lliere  to  meet  with  the  spirits  of  his 
ancestors.  His  filial  piety  mD%-cs  them  by  the  sincerity  of  its 
manife&tatioti.  Those  spirits  cnmc  and  are  prescnL  Let  filial 
pifly — in  our  language,  let  sincere  religion —rule  in  men's  minds. 
and  there  will  be  no  alienation  in  Checn  from  what  is  right  and  good 
or  from  one  another.  Ami  if  the  state  of  the  country  demand  a 
great  or  hazardous  enti-rprise,  let  it  be  undertaken.  But  whatever 
is  done,  must  be  done  with  due  attention  to  what  is  right,  fumly 
and  correctly. 

Line  i,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hexaj^ram,  Iclls  us  that  the 
evil  has  not  yet  made  great  progress,  and  that  dealing  with  it  will 
be  easy.  But  the  isubjcct  of  the  line  is  weak,  and  in  an  odd  place. 
He  cannot  copt;  with  the  cvd  himself.  He  must  liave  help,  and  he 
finds  ih.it  in  a  strong  horse,  which  description  is  understood  to  he 
symbolical  of  ihe  subject  of  the  strong  second  line. 

Line  3  is  strong,  but  in  an  even  place.  That  place  is.  indeed, 
the  central,  but  the  attribute  of  ihc  lower  trigram  Khan  is  peril. 
These  conditiortH  indicate  evil,  and  action  will  t>e  dangerous;  but 
the  subject  of  2  looks  to  i  below  him,  and  takes  shelter  in  onion 
with  its  subject  Since  the  commentary  of  Khing-\K,  this  has 
been  the  irileqirelation  nfthc  line. 

line  3  is  weak,  and  in  an  odd  place.  A  regard  for  himself  that 
would  unfit  its  subject  for  contributing  any  service  to  the  work  of 
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/(Tieh  intimates  that  {under  its  conditlnns)  there 
will  be  progress  and  attainment.  (But)  if  the  regu- 
lations (which  it  prescribes)  be  severe  and  difficult. 
they  cannot  be  permanenL 

1.  The  lirst  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  not 

the  Tipxagmm  might  be  Tcaml ;  liul  he  tlrscanls  thai  ivgnnl,  tnA 
uill  do  nothing  lo  be  repented  of.  There  is  a  change  of  vlyle  in 
the  Chinese  teil  at  this  point.  As  Wang  Sh&n-|2(  (Yllaa  rIytiaBlr] 
says : — '  Here  and  henceforth  tlic  Kailehng  ii  of  what  ihould  Iw 
scattered,  that  what  i^tiould  not  be  scattered  may  iK  collected.' 

Line  4,  though  weak,  is  in  its  correct  place,  and  adjoins  Ihr 
strong  5,  which  is  in  ihe  ruler's  seat.  The  subject  of  4,  therefore, 
will  filly  represent  the  mintsier,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  do  a  great 
part  in  remedying  the  evil  of  ^speriaon.  And  ihia  he  does.  He 
brings  dissentient  parltxansMp  10  an  end ;  and  not  satisfied  wlih 
that,  be  collecu  multitudes  of  ihoae  «)k)  had  been  dtvldrd  into 
a  great  body  so  tbal  they  stand  oat  conspicuous  like  a  bill. 

Line  5  gives  us  the  action  of  the  ruler  himself; — try  his  [(roLlama- 
tions,  and  by  his  benrvolrace.  A'&  Hs!  arwl  other  critica  cnlftrfe 
on  the  Bymbotism  of  the  pcr^raiion,  which  they  think  nracfa  lo 
the  point.  F.  Regis  avoids  it.  transbiing — '  ine,  m»g<***  ^t^a 
dtaaipaas,  fadt  ut  perKtrent(ur  ?).'  Canon  McClalchle  has  an 
iDgenions  and  original,  so  far  as  ray  Chinese  rcadbig  goea,  note 
opoa  it : — '  As  sweat  caret  fe*ers.  so  do  prodamationt  cm«  lelxl- 
lioM.'  Both  of  these  traosbion  niaa  the  Bwanmg  of  the  other 
taSUKe  of  the  king's  work. 

Line  6  b  occnpied  by  a  strong  fine,  wMdi  has  a  proper  corrdste 
m  3:  botjisatthetopoflbe  tnipMi  of  periL  The  ssb^ 
of  6  bnrriM  away  from  aaiociatioo  with  the  subject  of  h,  bat  4om 
minAe  ^mil  at  the  bengrMn,  so  ihat  there  is  no  cmr  or  Uanr 
iohii& 
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quitting  the  courtyard  outside  his  door.     There  will 
be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  line,  undixadcd,  shows  its  subject 
not  quitting  the  courtyard  inside  his  gate.  There 
will  be  evil. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  with 
no  appearance  of  observing  the  (proper)  regulations, 
in  which  case  we  shall  see  him  lamenting.  But 
ihere  will  be  no  one  to  blame  (but  himself). 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  Its  subject 
quietly  and  naturally  (attentive  to  all)  regulations. 
There  will  be  progress  and  success. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
sweetly  and  acceptably  enacting  his  regulations. 
There  will  be  good  fortune.  The  onward  progress 
with  them  will  afford  ground  for  admiration. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
enacting  regulations  severe  and  difficulL  Even  with 
firmness  and  correctness  there  will  be  evil.  But 
though  there  will  be  cause  for  repentance,  it  will 
(by  and  by)  disappear. 

LX.  The  primary  application  of  (he  characier  JTieh  «■»  to 
denote  ihe  Joints  of  llie  bamboo  ;  k  is  used  aUo  for  the  joioto  of  tbe 
human  frame  :  antl  for  the  solar  and  other  terms  of  the  year. 
Whatever  makes  regular  division  may  be  denominaicd  a  Jfich: 
there  enter  into  h  the  ideas  of  regulating  and  resiiaining ;  and  the 
subject  of  this  hexaffram  is  the  regulations  of  government  enacted 
for  the  guidance  and  control  of  ihc  people.  How  the  constituent 
trlgrams  are  supposed  to  suggest  or  Indicate  this  meaning  wfll  be 
seen  in  Appendix  II. 

KU  HsS  anticipates  that  8)Tiibolisin  in  trying  to  account  for  tbe 
statement  that  the  figure  gji-es  the  promise  of  success  and  attain- 
ment; but  the  ground  of  this  is  generally  made  out  by  referrin? 
10  the  equal  division  of  the  undivided  and  diwded  lines  and  out 
having  in  2  and  5,  the  central  places,  two  undivided  lines.     An 
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ATung  Ffl  (moves  even)  pigs  and  fish,  and  leads 
to  good  fortune.      There  will  be  advantage  in  cross- 


important  point  concerning  '  reflations'  is  brought  out  in  the  con- 
clusion oftheThwan, — that  they  must  be  aitapied  to  circumstances, 
and  not  maiCe  too  strict  and  severe. 

LiiK-  I  is  strong,  ^nd  in  its  correct  place.  Its  subject  therefore 
would  not  be  wanting  in  power  10  malte  his  vny,  But  he  19  sup- 
posed to  [k;  kept  in  check  by  ihe  strong  2.  and  the  correlale  4  is 
the  first  line  in  the  trigram  of  peri!.  The  course  of  «-isdom  there- 
fore is  to  keep  still.  The  character  here  rendered  door  is  that 
belonging  to  the  inner  apanmenis,  leading  from  the  hall  into  which 
entrance  is  found  by  ihe  outer  gate,  mentiooed  under  line  3. 
The  courtyard  outside  the  door  and  thai  inside  the  gate  is  one  and 
the  same.  The  'Daily  Lecture'  says  that  the  paragraph  tells  an 
officer  not  to  take  office  rashly,  but  to  exercise  a  cautious  judgment 
in  hiH  measures. 

Line  2  is  strong,  in  the  wrong  place;  nor  has  it  a  proper 
correlate.  Its  subject  keeps  stiEl,  when  he  ougiii  to  be  up  and 
doing.     There  will  be  evil. 

Line  3  should  be  strong,  but  it  is  w^ak.  It  is  neither  central 
nor  correct.  It  has  no  proper  correlate,  and  it  is  the  topmost  line- 
in  the  trigratn  of  complacent  satisfaction.  Its  subject  will  not 
receive  the  yoke  of  regulations;  and  he  wilt  find  out  his  mistake, 
when  it  is  loo  late. 

Liivc  4  H  weak,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  its  subject  has  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  strong  ruler  in  .<i.  Hence  its  good  symbolism 
and  auspice- 
Line  5  is  strong,  and  in  its  coned  place.  Its  subject  regulates 
himself,  having  no  correlate;  but  be  is  lord  of  ibe  hexagram,  and 
his  influence  ts  eve rj- where  beneficially  lelt. 
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ing  the  great  stream.      There  will  be  advantage  in 
being  firm  and  correct. 

I.  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
resting  (in  himself).  There  will  be  good  fortune. 
If  he  sought  to  any  other,  he  would  not  find  rest. 

a.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
(like)  the  crane  crying  out  in  her  hidden  retirement. 
and  her  young  ones  responding  to  her.  (It  is  as  if 
it  were  said),  '  I  have  a  cup  of  good  spirits."  (and 
the  response  were),  '  I  will  partake  of  it  with  you.' 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
having  met  with  his  mate.  Now  he  beats  his  drum, 
and  now  he  leaves  off.  Now  he  weeps,  and  now 
he  sings. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
(like)  the  moon  nearly  full,  and  (like)  a  horse  (in  a 
chariot)  whose  fellow  tli.sappears.  There  will  be 
no  error. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  Its  subject 
perfectly  sincere,  and  linking  (others)  to  him  in 
closest  union.     There  will  be  no  error. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
in  chanticleer  (trying  to)  mount  to  heaven.  Even 
with  firm  correctness  tliere  will  be  evil. 


Line  6  is  weak,  in  its  proper  place.  I'hc  subject  of  the  lop- 
most  line  must  be  supposed  to  [)Os!*ss  an  exaggerated  desire  fof 
rnaclinp  n-gulations.  They  \vi\\  be  ion  severe,  and  the  effect  will 
be  evil.  Uut  as  Confucius  (Analects  3.  3)  says,  that  is  not  so  great 
a  fault  as  to  be  t^sy  ami  remisR.  It  may  be  remedied,  and  cause 
for  rept-ntantc  will  disapiwar. 

LXI.  A'u  ng  Fil,  the  name  of  this  hexagram,  may  be  represented 
in  English  by  '  Inmost  Sincerity.'  It  denotes  the  highe»l  quality  of 
iDas,and  gives  its  possessor  power  so  that  he  prevails  with  spiritual 
being?,  with  other  men,  and  with  the  lower  creatures.    It  is  the 
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Hsiiio  Kwo  indicates  that  (in  the  circumstances 
which  it  implies)  there  will  be  progress  and  attain- 


Riibject  of  ihc'Docirine  of  !heMe»n'from  the  iistchaplfronwnnls. 
where  Remusat  rendered  it  by 'la  perfection,' *la  perfection 
morale.'  and  JnlOKetm  and  his  coadjutors  by  'vera  Nolidaque 
perfcctio.'  The  lineal  figure  has  sujrgcsteH  to  ihe  Chinese  com- 
menlators,  from  rhe  author  of  the  first  Appendix,  two  ideas  in  it 
which  deserve  to  be  jioimed  out.  There  are  two  divided  lines  in 
thtf  centre  and  two  undiviitcd  below  ihem  and  above  them.  The 
divided  lines  in  the  centre  are  h«ld  to  represent  the  heart  or  mind 
free  from  all  ])rc-occu]iatton,  witlicul  any  coiisciouiiness  of  self;  and 
the  undivided  lines,  on  each  side  uf  il.  in  Uie  centre  of  the  con- 
stituent tngrams  arc  held  to  denote  the  solidity  of  the  virtue  of  one 
so  free  from  setftshness.  Tltcre  is  no  unreality  in  Jt,  not  a  bingic 
flaw. 

The  ■  Daily  I-cclure  '  at  the  conclusion  of  its  paraphrase  of  the 
Thwan  refers  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Shun,  and  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  his  vinue.  The  authors  give  no  instance  of 
Ihe  averting  of  'pigs  and  fishes'  by  sincerity,  and  say  that  these 
names  are  8)'mbolicaJ  of  men,  the  rudest  and  most  unsusceptible  of 
being  acted  on.  The  Text  says  thai  die  man  thus  gifted  with  sin- 
cerity  uil)  succeed  in  the  most  didicuU  enterprises.  Kemarkable  ie 
the  confluding  sentence  that  he  must  be  firm  and  correct.  Ili^re,a8 
Hscwhere  throughout  the  Yt,  dierc  comes  out  the  practical  chaiacter 
which  has  distinguished  the  Chinese  people  and  dieir  best  teaching 
all  along  the  line  of  history. 

The  iranNlaiion  of  paragraph  i  is  according  to  the  view  approved 
by  the  Khang-hsi  editors.  The  ordinary  view  makes  the  other  to 
whom  the  subject  of  line  i  looks  or  might  lt>ok  to  be  the  subject 
of  4  ;  but  they  contend  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  3  and  6,  ihc 
force  of  correlation  should  be  discarded  from  the  study  of  this 
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ment.  But  it  will  be  advantageous  to  be  firm  and 
correct.  (What  the  name  denotes)  may  be  done  in 
small  affairs,  hut  not  in  great  affairs.  (It  is  like)  the 
notes  that  come  down  from  a  bird  on  the  wing  ; — to 
descend  Is  better  than  to  ascend.  There  will  (in 
this  way)  be  great  good  fortune. 

I.  The  first  line,  divided,  siigjjests  (the  Idea  of) 
a  bird  flying,  (and  ascending)  till  the  Issue  is  evil. 

a.  The    second   line,  divided,  shows   its   subject 
jjassing   by  his  grandfatlier,  and  meeting  with  his 


hcxflgram  ;  for  the  virtue  of  sincerity  is  all  centred  in  iiself,  thenoc 
derived  and  thereby  powerful. 

For  paragraph  2,  see  Appendix  III,  Secdon  i,  43.  It  is  in 
rhyme,  and  I  have  there  rendered  it  in  rhyme.  The  '  yoang  ones 
of  ihe  crane*  arc  represented  by  line  1.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  we  haw  the  symbolism  of  two  men  brought  together  by 
their  sympathy  in  virtue.  The  subject  of  the  paragiapli  is  the 
effect  of  sincerity. 

The  'mate'  of  line  3  is  6.  The  principle  of  correlntion  comes 
in.  Sincerity,  not  left  to  ii».'lf,  is  inliuciiccJ  from  without,  and  hence 
come  the  changes  and  uncertainty  in  tlie  state  and  moods  of  the 
subject  of  tJjc  line. 

Line  4  h  weak,  and  in  its  correct  place.  The  subject  of  it  has 
discarded  the  correlate  in  1,  and  hastens  on  to  the  confidence  of 
the  mlcr  in  g,  being  symbolised  as  Ihc  moon  nearly  full.  The 
other  symbol  of  the  horse  whose  fellow  has  disappeared  has  refer- 
ence to  the  discarding  of  ihe  subject  of  i.  Anciently  chariots  and 
LiArria^cs  were  drawn  by  four  hordes,  two  oulsides  ind  two  insider- 
Lines  I  and  +  were  a  pair  of  these ;  but  i  disappears  here  from  the 
team,  and  4  goes  on  and  join^  5. 

Line  5  is  strong  and  central,  in  Ihe  ruler's  place.  Its  subject 
must  be  the  sage  on  the  throne,  whose  sincerity  will  go  forth  and 
bmd  all  in  union  with  himself. 

Line  6  should  be  divided,  but  is  undivided ;  and  coming  after  5, 
what  can  the  subject  of  it  do?  His  etforis  will  be  inefTeciual,  ami 
injurious  to  hinmeir.  He  is  bynibolised  by  a  cock — literally,  *  ibe 
plumaged  voice'  But  a  cock  is  not  fitted  to  fly  high,  and  in 
attempting  to  do  so  will  only  sulTcr  hurt 
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grandmother:  not  attempting  an\thing  aj^ainst  his 
ruler,  but  meeting  him  as  his  minister.  There  will 
be  no  error, 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
taking  no  extraordinary  precautions  against  danger: 
and  some  in  consequfnce  finding  opportunity  to 
assail  and  injure  him.     There  will  be  evil. 

4-  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  show.s  its  subject 
falling  into  no  error,  but  meeting  (the  exigency  of 
his  situation),  without  exceeding  (in  his  natural 
course).  If  he  go  forward,  there  will  be  j)eril,  and 
he  must  be  cautious.  There  is  no  occasion  to  be 
using  firmness  perpetually. 

5.  The  Bfth  line,  divided,  (suggests  the  idea)  of 
dense  clouds,  but  no  rain,  coming  from  our  Iwrdcrs 
in  the  west.  It  also  (shows)  the  prince  shooting  his 
arrow,  and  taking  the  bird  in  a  cave. 

6.  The  sixth  line,  divided,  show-s  its  subject  not 
meeting  (the  exigency  of  his  situation),  and  ex- 
ceeding (his  proper  course).  (It  suggests  the  idea 
of)  a  bird  flying  far  aloft.  There  will  be  evil.  The 
case  is  what  is  called  one  of  calamity  and  self- 
produced  injury. 

LXII.  The  name  Hkilo  K«ro  fai  explained  boih  bjr  refermoe 
to  ibe  lines  of  ibe  bexagram,  and  ro  the  mrining  of  ih<>  character*. 
The  cxpbuulion  from  thr  line*  ap{iran  immtiHstieiy  cfo  ccmjtttioff 
ibes)  wiih  those  of  Ti  Kwo,  the  aftth  hexagram.  There  the  ftril 
and  aixib  lines  are  drvided,  and  between  are  four  andivid«d  linti; 
here  the  third  and  favrtb  linet  are  ttadirkled,  and  ovuide  eadi  of 
ibem  are  two  divided  tinea.  The  ondMded  or  ytnf  Dnea  bk 
great,  the  divided  or  fin  line*  are  called  small.  In  HaiioKvo 
tbr  dmded  or  anal  fine*  pniamiKUr.  fiat  ikia  pecnliar  ttractm* 
at  the  6gwt  coiid  br  of  ao  intaml  10  cba  aladcot.  if  il  ««r«  aot 
for  the  WMMV  oT  Ac  now,  vWch  ii '  Mtf  ocama '  or  •  eicMd- 
n%  m  Mm  h  naD.'    The  aadMC,  acecptod  bj  as  a*  kn«  Wia. 
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LXIII.     The  K\  31  Hexagram. 


K\  3i   intimates  progress  and  success  in  small 
matters.      There  will  be  advantage  in   being  firm 


had  in  his  mind  our  distinction  of  essentials  and  noTi-essentiats^ 
Is  it  ever  good  to  dc%'iftlc  from  what  is  recognised  as  the  csiablished 
course  of  procedure  ?  The  reply  is — never  in  llie  ni.itter  of  right; 
but  in  wliat  is  conveniionai  and  ceremonial^in  what  is  non- 
eBscntinl — the  deviation  may  he  made,  and  will  t»e  productiw  of 
ftood.  The  form  may  he  given  up.  bm  not  the  suhsiance.  Btit 
tlie  thing  must  be  done  very  carefully, — humbly  and  reverently, 
and  m  small  rnaltLTs. 

The  symlwlism  of  the  bird  is  rather  obscure.  The  whole  of  tl 
is  intended  In  Iracli  humility,  ll  is  belter  for  llic  bird  to  descend, 
keeping  near  to  where  it  can  p>crgh  and  rest,  than  to  hold  on 
ascending  into  the  homeless  regions  of  the  air. 

T.ine  I  is  weak,  in  an  ocfd  place,  and  possessed  by  Ihc  '  idea  of 
exceeding.'  which  belongs  lo  the  hexagram.  Its  correlate  is  the 
i^trong  4,  belonging  to  the  trigram  JC'^n,  the  attnbule  of  wiiich  is 
movement.  There  is  nothing  to  repress  the  tendency  of  i ;  rather 
tl  is  stimtilated  ;  and  hence  the  symbolism. 

Line  2  is  weak,  but  in  its  proper  place,  and  in,  the  centre.    Its 
correlate  is  <;,  which  is  also  a  weak  line.     The  lines  3  and  4  between 
(hem  are  both  strong  ;  and  arc  supposed  lo  represent  llic  father 
grandfather  of  the  subji'ct  of  2  ;  but  he  or  she  goes  past  them,  and! 
meets  with  the  grandmother  in  5.    Again,  5  is  the  ruler's  scat    The 
subject  of  3  moves  on  to  him,  hut  not  a$  an  enemy ;  but  humbly j 
and  loyally,  as  his  minister  according  10  the  itirihutes  of  a 
line  in  the  central  place.     It  must  bi.'  allowed  that  this  view  of  the" 
symboligm  and  its  inlerprelation  is  obscure  and  siratned. 

The  subject  of  line  3  is  too  confident  in  his  own  strength,  and 
too  deliant  of  the  weak  and  small  enemies  that  seek  his  hurt 
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and  correct.     There  has  been  good  fortune  in  the 
beginning ;  there  may  be  disorder  in  the  end. 

1.  The  first  line,  undivided,  (shows  its  subject  as 
a  driver)  who  drags  back  his  wheel,  (or  as  a  fox) 
which  has  wet  his  tail.     There  will  be  no  error. 

2.  The  second  line,  divided,  (shows  its  subject  as^ 
a  wife  who  lias  lost  her  (carriage- )screen.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  go  in  pursuit  of  it     In  seven  days 

she  will  find  it. 

3.  The  third  line,  undivided,  (suggests  the  case 
of)  KSo  3iing  who  attacked  the  Demon  region,  but 
was  three  years  in  subduing  it.  Small  men  should 
not  be  employed  (in  such  enterprises). 


Line  4  is  also  slrnnc  hut  the  exercise  of  his  Btrcnjjth  by  hs 
suUjeul  is  icmpcreil  by  the  position  in  an  even  p'ace.  He  is 
■warned,  however,  to  continiJe  quid  ami  reslrain  himself. 

Line  5,  though  i'l  the  ruler's  scat,  is  weak,  and  incapable  of 
<Uiing  anything  great.  Its  subject  is  called  king  or  duke  because 
of  the  ruler's  seat;  and  the  one  whom  in  the  concluding  Kcnienoe 
he  is  said  lo  capture  is  suppo^^d  to  be  the  subject  of  a. 

The  (iTSt  part  of  the  sym)>o]ism  is  the  same  as  iha.i  of  the 
'I'hwan  under  hevapmni  9,  q.  v.  I  said  there  that  it  probably 
pave  a  testimony  oF  the  merit  of  the  bouse  of  JCiii,  as  deserving 
the  throne  rather  than  the  kings  of  Shane.  Thai  was  because  the 
Thwan  containcH  ihe  sentiments  of  Wjn,  while  he  was  yet  only 
lord  of  A'au.  But  the  sytnlwlisni  here  was  the  work  of  the  duke 
of  Aau,  after  ht«  brother  kin;;  WQ  bad  obtained  the  throne.  How 
did  the  symbolism  iben  occur  to  him  ?  May  we  not  conclude  that 
at  least  ihc  hsiang  of  this  hexapram  was  written  during  the 
troubled  period  of  his  regency,  after  the  accession  of  Wfl's  boo, 
king  A'Aing? 

The  Khang-hsi  editors  lind  In  the  concluding  symbolism  an 
inrcnlive  to  humilily; — 'The  duke,  leaving  birds  on  the  wing,  is 
content  to  use  his  arrovs  against  those  in  a  cave  I' 

IJne  6  is  weak,  ami  is  at  the  top  of  the  Irigram  of  movcmeni. 
He  is  posscswd  by  the  idea  of  the  hexagram  in  an  extreme  degree, 
and  is  incapable  of  keeping  him&etf  under  restnuni. 
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4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  wit 
raj^s  provided  against  any  leak  (in  his  boat),  and  on 

his  guard  all  day  long. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject  (as) 
the  neighbour  in  the  east  who  slaughters  an  ox  (for 
his  sacrifice)  ;  but  this  is  not  equal  to  the  (smalt) 
spring  sacrifice  of  the  nelglibour  In  the  west,  whose 
sincerity  receives  the  blessing. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
with  (even)  his  head  immersed.  The  position  is 
perilous. 

LXIII.  The  character  called  A*I  is  used  as  a  sjrmbol  of  being 
pitst  or  completed.  31  denotes  pfimnrily  crossing  a  stream, 
and  lias  ibe  secotidaiy  meaning  uf  heljiiiig  and  completing. 
The  two  charackTS,  combined,  will  ex^ircss  tlie  succcgaful  accom* 
plishmcni  of  whatever  the  writer  has  in  his  mind.  In  dealing  with 
ihiti  linca.1  figure,  king  W^i  was  ihiuking  of  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  Ht  length  ^t  rcsl  aiul  quiet,  The  vcl»^cl  uf  the  slate  has 
been  brought  safely  across  the  great  and  dangerous  iurcarn.  The 
distresses  of  the  kingdom  have  been  relieved,  and  its  disorders 
have  been  repressed.  Does  anything  remain  to  be  done  still? 
Yes,  ill  small  tilings.  The  new  govcrnnienl  has  to  be  consolidated. 
Its  ruler  must,  without  noise  or  clamour,  go  on  to  perfect  what  has 
been  wrought,  with  firmness  and  correciuess,  and  ever  beeping  in 
mind  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs.  T  hat  every  line  of  llie 
hexagram  is  m  its  correct  plact-,  and  has  its  proper  correlate  b 
also  sup|}oscd  to  harmonize  with  the  intimation  of  progress  and 
success- 
Line  J.  the  first  of  the  hexagram,  represenis  the  time  im- 
mediately after  the  successful  achievement  of  the  enterprise  it 
denotes;— the  time  for  resting  and  being  quiet.  For  a  season,  at 
least,  all  movement  should  be  hushed.  Hence  we  have  the  syro- 
Ijolism  of  a  driver  trying  to  stop  his  carriige,  and  a  fox  who  ku 
wet  his  tail,  and  will  not  tempt  the  stream  again. 

Line  3  is  weak,  and  in  its  proper  place.  It  a\sa  has  the  strong 
correlate  5;  and  might  be  expected  to  be  forward  to  act.  But  it 
occupies  its  correct  and  central  place,  and  suggests  the  symbol  of 
a  lady  whose  carriage  has  lost  its  screen.     She  will  not  advance 
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LXIV.     The  Wei  3t  Hexagram. 


Wei  3l  intimates  progress  and  success  (in  the 
circumstances  which  it  implies).  (We  sec)  a  youn^ 
fox  dut  has  nearly  crossed  (the  stream),  when  its 
tail  gets  immersed  There  will  be  no  advantage 
in  any  way. 


further  &o  soon  after  success  has  been  achieved;  but  kee|)  UereelT 
hidden  and  retired,  Lrt  lier  not  try  to  find  the  scret-n.  ^^Tien  H  is 
said  that  she  will  find  ihts  '  after  seven  days,'  \h^  meaning  seems 
to  be  binipiy  this,  itiac  tlie  )>c[iod  of  A'i  3t  will  then  have  been 
exhausted,  the  stx  lines  having  been  gone  through,  and  a  new 
period,  when  action  will  lie  propfr,  shall  have  comtncnccd. 

The  Guong  line  3.  ai  the  top  of  the  lower  tri^am,  suggests  for 
its  subject  one  undertaking  a  vigorous  enterprise.  The  writer 
thinks  of  KSo  3ung,  t^hc  sacrificial  title  of  V\*Q  Ting,  one  of  the 
ablest  »overcignb  uf  the  Shang  dynasty  (b.  c.  1364-1324),  who 
undertook  an  cipedition  against  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  cold 
and  Weak  regions  north  of  tlic  Middle  States.  He  i»  mentioned 
again  under  the  next  heiagram.  He  appears  aiso  in  the  ShU,  I\',  ix, 
und  in  the  ^hih,  IV,  iii,  odu  5.  His  enterprise  may  have  been 
good,  and  successful,  but  it  was  tedious,  and  the  paragraph  con- 
cludes with  a  caution. 

Line  4  is  weak,  and  has  adi'anced  into  the  trigram  for  water. 
Its  subject  will  be  cautious,  and  prepare  for  evil,  as  in  the  sym* 
boli^m,  suggested  probably  by  the  nature  of  the  trigram. 

'  The  neighbour  in  the  East  *  is  the  subject  of  line  5,  and  'the 
neighbour  in  the  West'  is  the  subject  of  the  correlate  2,  the  fonner 
quarter  being  yang  and  the  tatter  yin.  Line  5  is  strong,  and  2  b 
weak ;  but  weakness  is  more  likely  to  be  patient  and  cautious  than 
Birenglh.  They  arc  compared  to  two  men  sacrificing.  The  one 
presents  valuable  ottering;  the  other  very  poor  ooes.    But  the 
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1.  The  first  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  (like 
a  fox)  whose  tail  gets  immersed.  There  will  be 
occasion  for  regret. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
dragging:  back  his  (carriagc-}whcel.  With  firmness 
and  correctness  there  will  be  good  fortune. 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject,  with 
{the  state  of  things)  not  yet  remedied,  advancing  on ; 
which  will  lead  to  evil  But  there  will  be  advantage 
in  (trying  to)  cross  the  great  stream. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
by  firm  correctness  obtaining  good  fortune,  so  that 
all  occasion  for  repentance  disappears.  Let  him 
stir  himself  ui>,  as  if  he  were  invading  the  Demon 
region,  where  for  three  years  rewards  will  come  to 
him  (and  his  troops)  from  the  great  kingdom. 

5-  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject  by 
firm  correctness  obtaining  good  fortune,  and  having 
no  occasion  for  repentance.  (We  see  in  him)  the 
brightness  of  a  superior  man.  and  the  possession  of 
sincerity.     There  will  be  good  fortune. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 

secorxl  excels  in  sincerity,  and  his  small  offering  is  ihe  more 
acceptable. 

The  topmosi  line  is  weak,  and  on  the  outmo-sl  edge  of  KliSn, 
the  triRTam  of  peril.  His  action  is  violent  and  perilous.  Hke  that 
one  aaempiing  to  cross  a  ford,  and  being  plunged  overhead  into 
the  water. 

LXIV.  Wei  3t  is  the  reverse  of  ATt  3t.  The  name  tells  u&  ibat 
ihc  successful  accomplishmcnl  of  whatever  the  writer  had  in  his 
mind  had  nnt  yet  been  realised.  The  vessel  of  the  state  has  not 
been  brought  across  the  great  and  dangerous  strefim.  Some  haw 
wished  that  lite  Yi  mighi  have  concluded  uith  A't  ji,  and  itie  last 
hexagram  have  left  us  with  th«  piciure  of  human  affairs  all  brought 
10  good  order.     Hut  ihis  would  not  Imve  txren  in  harmony  witli  ttw 
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full  of  confidence  and  therefore  feasting  (quietly). 
There  will  be  no  error.  (If  he)  cherish  this  con- 
idea  of  the  Yt,  as  the  book  of  change.     Again  and  again  it  has 

\)ee\\  poinied  out  dint  we  find  in  it  na  idea  of  a  perfect  and  abidinj; 
^Ulc.  Just  as  the  seasons  of  the  yc;tr  change  and  pursue  an  evcr- 
rccurring  round,  so  is  it  with  the  jthascs  of  society.  The  reign  of 
order  has  liCL-n,  And  haH  torminaieil ;  and  this  hexagram  calls  uh  10 
see  the  struggle  for  its  realisation  recommenced.  It  treats  of  how 
tliOHc  engaged  in  (hat  slruggic  should  conduct  ihenuelvcs  with  .1 
view  to  secure  the  happy  consummailon. 

How  the  lii^ure  sets  forth  the  state  of  things  by  tis  consutiiciu 
Irigrftins  will  appear  in  Ap[>endix  II.  A  simiLir  indication  is 
supposed  to  be  given  by  Iho  tines,  not  one  of  which  is  in  the  cor- 
rect place ;  ihc  strong  lines  being  al!  in  even  places,  and  the  weak 
lineij  in  odd.  .\t  the  «atne  time  each  of  tlicm  ha£  a  proper  cone- 
late  ;  and  so  the  figure  gives  an  intimation  of  some  successful 
progTcsa.     Sec  also  Appendix  I. 

The  sj-mbolism  of  the  young  fox  suggests  a  want  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  those,  in  the  time  and  condition  denoted  by  the  hexa- 
gram, who  try  to  remedy  prevailing  disorders.  Their  attempt  is 
not  successful,  and  they  get  tliennselves  into  uoublc  and  danger. 
Whatever  can  be  doite  must  be  undertaken  in  another  way. 

I  suppose  a  fox  10  he  intended  by  the  symbolism  of  line  t, 
bringing  that  animal  on  from  the  Thwan.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators understand  it  of  any  anunaJ.  The  line  is  weak,  at  the 
boiloni  of  the  Irigram  of  peril,  and  responds  to  the  strong  4,  which 
is  not  in  its  correct  place.  It<t  subject  attempts  10  be  doing,  but 
finds  cause  to  regret  liis  course. 

The  subject  of  line  2,  strong,  and  in  the  centre,  is  able  to  repress 
himself,  and  keep  back  hui  carriage  from  adv^ancing;  and  there  is 
good  fortune. 

The  Khang-hst  editors  say  that  it  is  very  difTicult  to  understand 
what  is  8.tid  under  line  3  ;  and  many  critics  suppose  that  a  negative 
h.is  dropt  out.  and  thai  we  should  really  read  that '  it  wiU  not  be 
advantageous  to  try  and  cross  the  great  stream.* 

Ijne  4,  though  strong,  is  in  an  even  place;  and  this  might 
vitiate  the  endeavours  of  its  subject  to  bring  about  a  better  slate  of 
things,  liut  he  is  firm  and  torj-cCL  He  is  in  the  fourlli  place  more- 
over, and  immediately  above  there  is  his  ruler,  represented  by  a  weak 
line,  humble  therefore,  and  prepared  to  welcome  his  endeavours. 
Let  him  exert  himself  vigorously  and  long,  as  K£o  Bong  did  in  his 
C16)  p 
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fidence,  till  he  (is  like  the  fox  who)  gets  his  head 
immersed,  it  will  fail  of  what  is  right. 

famous  expedition  (see  last  hexagram,  line  3),  and  be  will  make 
progress  and  have  success.  Expeditions  beyond  tbe  frontiers  in 
those  days  were  not  very  remote.  Intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
the  army  and  the  court.  Rewards,  distinctions,  and  whatever  was 
necessary  to  encourage  the  army,  were  often  sent  to  iL 

Line  5  is  weak,  in  an  odd  place.  But  its  subject  is  the  ruler, 
humble  and  supported  by  the  subject  of  the  strong  2  ;  and  hence 
the  auspice  is  very  good. 

The  subject  of  line  6,  when  the  work  of  the  hexagram  has  been 
done,  appears  disposed  to  remain  quiet  in  the  confidence  of  his  own 
power,  but  enjoying  himself;  and  thereby  he  will  do  right.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  will  go  on  to  exert  his  powers,  and  play  with  tbe 
peril  of  the  situation,  the  issue  will  be  bad. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Treatise  on  the  Thwan,  or  kin^;  Witii's  ExpUnatioiui  of  the 
en  lire  Hexagrams. 

Section  I. 

1.  I.  Vast  is  the  'ijrcai  and  originating  (power)' 
indicated  by  A'//ien!  All  things  owe  to  it  their 
beginning  : — it  contains  all  the  meaning  belonging 
to  (the  name)  heaven. 

2.  The  clouds  move  and  the  rain  is  distributed; 
the  viirious  things  appear  in  their  developed  forms. 

3.  (The  sages)  grandly  understand  (the  con- 
nexion between)  the  end  and  tiie  beginning,  and  how 
(the  indications  of)  the  six  lines  (in  the  hexagram) 
are  accomplished,  (each)  in  its  season.  (Accord- 
ingly) they  mount  (the  carriage)  drawn  by  those  six 
dragons  at  the  proper  times,  and  drive  through 
the  sky. 

4.  The  method  of  A'^ien  is  to  change  and  trans- 
form, so  that  everything  obta.ins  its  correct  nature 
as  appointed  (by  the  mind  of  Heaven) :  and  (there- 
after the  conditions  of)  great  harmony  are  preserved 
in  imion.  The  result  is  '  what  is  advantageous,  and 
correct  and  firm.' 

5.  (The  sage)  appears  aloft,  high  above  all  things, 
and  the  myriad  states  all  enjoy  repose. 


The  name  Thwan,  and  the  meaning  of  ihe  character  so-called, 
are  mfficicnlly  established.  The  Thwan  are  king  U'Sn's  expla- 
nations  of  the   entire  hexagrams.      Il  seems  impossible  now  to 
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II.  I.  Complete  is  the  'great  and  originating 
(capacity)*  indicated  by  Khwan!  AH  things  owe  to 
it  their  birth  ; — it  receives  obediently  the  influences 
of  Heaven. 

2.  Khwin,  in  its  largeness,  supports  and  contains 
all  things.  Its  excellent  capacity  matches  the  un- 
limited power  (of  A'^ien).  Its  comprehension  is 
wide,  and  its  brightness  great.  The  various  things 
obtain  (by  it)  their  full  development. 

2,.  The  mare  is  a  creature  of  earthly  kind.  Its 
(power  of)  moving  on  the  earth  is  without  limit ;  it 
is  mild  and  docile,  advantageoiLs  and  firm  : — such  is 
the  course  of  tiie  superior  man. 

ascertain  how  the  characier  arose,  and  how  i\  was  named  Tbwati. 
'I'hf  (realise  on  ihc  Thwan  is  a-icribcd  to  Confucius;  and  I  have 
considered  in  the  Introduction,  p.  30,  whcdivr  the  tradition  to  thb 
cITcvl  may  to  any  «xieiiL  be  adniiitcd. 

I.  The  hexagram  A'Aien  is  marie  up  of  six  undivided  lines,  of 
of  the  trigram  A'Aicn,  Ffi-hsfs  syinl>ol  for  heaven,  repeated.  The 
Thvran  does  not  dwell  upon  this,  buc  sUrls.  1T1  its  exposition,  from 
ihc  word  '  heaven,'  siipposiiij?  ihat  the  hexagram  represented  all 
the  meaning  which  had  ever  been  intended  by  that  terra.  In  para- 
graphs I,  3.  4  the  four  attributes  in  Win's  'I'exi  (2  being  occupied 
u-iih  the  second,  though  it  is  not  expressly  named)  are  illuMmted 
by  the  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  physical  world. 

In  paragraphs  3  and  5,  the  suhject  is  the  sage.  He  is  not 
named  indeed;  and  Khung  Yitig-i4  (a. d.  574-648)  does  not 
introduce  him  till  paragraph  -,,  when  the  meaning  iieccssiiates  Ihc 
presence  of  a  human  agent,  who  rules  in  the  world  of  men  as 
heaven  docs  in  thai  of  nature.  The  'connexion  lietwecn  the  end 
and  the  beginning.'  wttich  he  Kces.  is  Uiai  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
operations  of  nature  and  the  course  of  human  affairs.  The  various 
&tcps  in  that  course  arc  symbolised  by  tlic  lim-vs  of  the  hexagram; 
and  the  ideal  sage,  conducting  his  Ideal  govcnimcni,  taking  hts 
measures  accordingly,  is  represented  as  driving  through  ibe  iky  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  six  dragons.  JCCi  llsi  extravagantly  sayt  tliat 
*  the  sage  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  the  sage;'  but  there  is  nothing 
like  iliis  in  the  texL 


4-  *  If  he  take  the  initiative,  he  goes  astray  ; ' — he 
misses,  tliatis,  his  pr<iper  course.  '  If  he  follow,'  he 
is  docile,  and  gets  into  his  regular  (course).  '  In  the 
south-west  he  will  jjet  friends:' — he  will  be  walking 
with  those  of  his  own  class.  '  In  the  norlh-east  he 
will  lose  friends : ' — but  in  the  end  there  will  be 
ground  for  congratulation. 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  arising  from  resting  in  firm- 
ness* corresponds  to  the  unlimited  capacity  of  the 
earth. 

III.  I.  In  A'un  we  have  the  strong  {/C/t'ien)  and 
the  weak  (KhwSn)  commencing  their  intercourse, 
and  difificulties  arising. 

2.  Movement  in  the  midst  of  peril  gives  rise  to 
'great  progress  and  success,  (through)  firm  cor- 
rectness.' 

3.  By  the  action  of  the  thunder  and  rain,  (which 


II.  As  the  writer  mexpoundirtg  the  Thwan of  hcxagrani  f  starts 

from  ihe  wortl  'heaven.'  so  licre  he  does  so  from  llic  symljoUc  mean- 
ing attached  10  'earth.'  Whai  I  have  said  on  the  Text  ahoul  the 
difference  with  which  Ihc  same  atlribuics  are  ascribed  to  A'Aitn 
and  KhwSn,  apIleftr^  clearly  in  ])araj!raph  i.  It  is  the  difference  ex- 
pressed hy  the  wurils  llial  I  liave  supplied, — 'power'  and  'capacttr.' 
ATAien  originates;  Ktiw&n  produces,  or  gives  birlh  to  what  has 
been  originated. 

The  '  penetrating,'  or  developing  ahilily  of  Khwln.  as  displayed 
In  the  processes  of  growth,  is  the  subject  of  paragiaph  a.  '  The 
brightness'  refers  to  ihe  beauty  that  shines  forth  m  ihc  vegetable 
and  animal  worlds. 

Paragniph  3  treats  of  the  symbol  of  the  '  mare,'  to  lead  llic  miod 
to  the  course  of  'the  superior  man,'  the  good  and  faithful  minister 
and  servant. 

See  ihennip,  corresponding  lo  paragraph  4,  on  the  Text.  'Rest- 
ing in  firmness'  is  the  normal  course  of  Khwin.  Where  it  in 
pursued,  the  good  effect  will  be  great,  great  as  the  tiitlimited 
capacity  of  :lie  earth. 
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are  symbols  of  A'An  and  Khan),  all  (between  Heaven 
and  earth)  is  fillrd  up.  Hut  the  condition  of  the 
lime  is  full  of  irreytilarily  and  obscurity.  Feudal 
princes  should  he  established,  but  the  feeling  that 
rest  and  peace  have  hcren  secured  should  not  be 
indulged  (even  then). 

IV.  I.  In  MAng  we  have  (the  trigram  for)  a 
mountain,  and  below  it  that  of  a  rugged  defile  with 
a  stream  In  it.     The  conditions  of  peril  and  arrest 


111.  A'un  is  made  up  of  the  trigr&mii  JCin  and  Khan;  but 
jccoitling  lo  ihc  vifws  on  Wing  WSn's  arrangement  of  ihc  Irigrams. 
.1*  Set  forth  especially  in  Appendix  V.chap.  14.  the  six  others  come 
from  A'Jicn  a.nd  Khwlln,  and  axe  s;itd  to  be  ttieir  children.  On 
the  first  application  of  Khwlin  lo  A'^ftien,  there  resuhs  A'Id.  die 
tirkt  )ine  of  A'Aicn  taking  ihc  place  of  ihe  Ust  of  Kbwin  ;  2nd  011 
the  second  appLkiUion,  there  result?  Khan,  the  middle  line  of 
Jl'Aien  taking  the  place  of  tliai  cf  Khwin.  McClatcliie  renders 
here:— 'The  Thun  (Kon)  dia);mni  rcpresenis  liie  hard  and  the 
soft  (air)  beginning  to  have  sexual  intercourse,  and  hringing  forth 
witli  suffering  I '  But  there  is  tioiliing  in  tlic  YE,  from  the  beginniuK 
to  ibe  end,  lo  justify'  ouch  an  inter pretation.  Nor  do  I  see  hoy, 
from  any  account  of  die  genesis  by  the  component  trigram&,  die 
idea  of  the  rcbidl  as  isigniljing  .1  stale  of  difliculiy  and  distress  can 
be  readily  made  out. 

In  paiagraph  2  iherc  is  an  atumpi  from  the  virtues  or  at(ribuir< 
assigned  to  the  irigrams  lo  make  out  the  result  indicated  in  tlic 
Thwan.  To  move  and  excite  is  the  quality  of  A'4n;  perilous- 
nets  is  llic  quality  of  Khan.  Tlie  power  to  move  is  Ukety  to 
produce  great  effects;  to  do  d>i^  in  pcrdous  and  difhcult  circuni> 
ttUnces  requires  lirnincsb  and  correctnciiii.  Kut  neidier  is  lb» 
vxplaiiaitoii  very  salisfattory. 

The  first  part  of  paragraph  3  depicts  a  condition  of  trouble  and 
disorder  iu  the  natural  world  occasioned  by  the  phenomena  that 
;iie  symbols  of  the  sigiiilicancc  of  jTiiu  and  Khan;  but  ibis  is 
symbolical  again  of  the  disorder  and  dislrcss,  political  and  social. 
Lharacierisiic  of  the  itme.  Good  princes  throughout  die  nation 
would  help  10  remedy  thai;  but  the  supreme  authority  should  not 
resign  itself  to  indilTerence,  tiuMing  lo  tlieni. 


of  progress  (suggested  by  these)  give  (the  idea  in) 

Ming. 

2.  'Ming  indicates  that  there  will  be  progress  and 
success:' — for  there  is  development  at  work  in  it, 
and  its  time  of  action  is  cxactlj'  what  is  right.  *  I  do 
not  seek  the  youthful  and  inexperienced ;  he  seeks 
me  : ' — so  does  will  respond  to  will.  '  When  he 
shows  (the  sincerity  that  marks)  the  first  recourse 
to  divination.  I  instruct  him;' — for  possessing  the 
qualities  of  the  undivided  line  and  being  in  the 
central  place,  (the  subject  of  the  second  line  thus 
speaks).  '  A  second  and  third  application  create 
annoyance,  and  1  do  not  instruct  so  as  to  create 
annoyance:* — annoyance  (lie  means)  to  the  Ignorant 

(The  method  of  dealing  with)  the  young  and  igno- 
rant is  to  nourish  the  correct  (nature  licionging  tq 
them) ; — this  accomplishes  the  service  of  the  sage. 


IV.  The  trigram  Kin  has  for  hi  symbol  io  the  itaiural  world  a 
mounlain,  which  tund«  up  fron  ninj^f,  afid  «io(mi  or  utttu  the 
progrea  of  the  traveller.  Sioppo^  andmRood  aoowttom  acivdjr, 
aad  KXDeiime*  pa^Jvely,  is  caOtd  iW  virtue  or  •onbole  mdickicd 
bf  k.  Kha.n,  a»  I  mid  oo  p.  32.  ha*  walrr  for  lU  tymboH,  and 
<Hifcblly  ta  tbc  form  or  rain.  Here,  however.  tt«  water  appcan 
as  A  fttiMD  m  a  dificak  defile,  tnch  at  ordiaariJ^  ajipean  00  aa 
appnacb  10  a  moontain,  and  laggeatlBg  perBooNM*  as  the  attri- 
baie  of  sacb  a  podiion.  Proai  lite  o«MDbmacioo  ct  thttt  sfmbob 
and  tfaeir  utritMca  the  wrilo  thinks  dm  be  gett  the  idea  cd  ibe 
dunacr(wx  tbe  emtre  faexagran)  MSng.  »  symbolical  of  igBc»> 
f—ce  and  inexpcrieocr.    See  on  '  tbc  Great  Symbetetm '  bdow. 

Dovn  to  ibe  Ivl  Mteacc  erf  paragraph  »,  all  Umi  b  mid  ii 
tMended  10  show  iiov  it  is  Asi  tl«  figwe  hnttcMrs  propoa  and 
aocDCW.  The  wboic  rcpRvcnbtiDa  is  gjoMdwl  oa  ifar  — d^ided 
bae**  being  in  ibe  central  pbce.  Ir  ia  dK  rfwbal  at  ac^f^  «§an 
km  the  icnrfnng  of  ibr  %nannt  in  dtf  proper  place  aad  dne; 
Rspooded  10  hf  tic  divided  Mdi  ine,  iipsiii^h^  dK 
10  be  tsagk  as  dDcSr. '  witt  rcspoods  to  wdt,'     Bw  te 
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V,  I,  HsU  denotes  waiting.  (The  figure)  shows 
peril  in  front;  but  notwithstandinii;  the  firmness  and 
strength  (indicated  by  the  inner  trigram),  its  subject 
does  not  allowhimself  to  be  involved  (in  the  danger- 
ous defile): — it  is  right  he  should  not  be  straitened 
or  reduced  to  extremity. 

2.  When  it  is  said  that,  'with  the  sincerity  de- 
clared in  Hsu.  there  will  be  brilliant  success,  and 
with  firmness  there  will  be  good  fortune,"  this  is 
shown  by  the  position  (of  the  fifth  line)  in  the  place 
assigned  by  Meavcn,  an<-l  its  being  the  correct  posi- 
tion for  it,  and  in  the  centre.  'It  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  go  through  the  great  stream;' — that  is, 
going  forward  will  be  followed  by  meritorious 
achievement. 


subject  of  line  2  requires  sincerity  in  the  applicant  for  instruction, 
ond  feels  that  he  must  make  his  own  teaching  acceptable  and 
tlgreeabie.  All  ihis  s<.'tvc&  to  bring  out  iKc  idea  cir  progress  and 
success. 

Theiinnally  ill  tltc^-uuugand  ignorant  there  is  'a  correct  nature,' 
a  mcntl  stale  made  for  goudnci^s.  Tlio  cITicient  Icacbcc  direcUDg 
his  efforts  to  bring  out  and  nourisli  that,  the  progress  and  success 
will  be  '  grc:it ; '  ibc  strvicu  dt)iic  will  be  worilij*  of '  a  sage.' 

V.  HsU  IK  composed  of  ^^icn,  having  the  quality  of  strength, 
and  of  Klian,  having  the  quality  of  pcrilousness.  The  siron<;  one 
might  readily  dare  tlic  perd,  but  he  re-strains  tn'mself  and  waii». 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  hexagram,— the  benefit  of  action  well 
considered,  of  plans  well  maturt^d. 

The  fifth  line,  a«  we  liivc  observed  more  dian  once  already,  it 
the  place  of  honour,  that  due  to  the  ruler  or  king.  It  is  here  called 
•  the  Heavenly  or  Hoavcn-givcn  seal,'  the  meaning  of  which  expres- 
sion is  clear  from  its  occurrence  in  the  Sliih,  111,  i.ode  2.  I.  Five 
is  an  odd  numlKT,  and  the  i\Uh  is  iliereforc  tlie  'correct'  place  for 
an  undivided  line  ;  it  ts  also  the  centra]  piiicc  of  ihc  trigram,  indi- 
cating how  itfi  occupant  is  sure  to  valk  in  the  due  mean.  See 
furtJier  the  notes  on  the  Text,  p.  68. 


VI.  I.  The  upper  portion  of  Siini;  is  (ihc  tri- 
gram  representing)  sirength,  and  ihe  lower  (that 
representing)  peril.  (The  coinin);  loj;piher  of) 
strength  and  peril  gives  (the  ulcii  in)  Suiljf. 

2.  '  Sung  intimates  how,  though  there  is  «hi- 
ccrit)'  in  one's  contention,  he  will  jri  meet  wllh 
opposition  and  obstruction;  but  If  he  cherixh  un 
apprehensive  caution,  there  will  \hi  g<K)d  fortune:'*— 
a  strong  (line)  has  come  and  got  tlie  cenlrul  pUcc 
(in  the  lower  Ingram). 

'  If  he  must  prosecute  the  contention  to  the  (hitter) 
end,  there  will  be  evil :' — contention  i;*  not  a  thing  lo 
be  carried  on  to  extremity. 

•  It  will  be  advantageous  to  meet  with  the  grcnt 
man : ' — what  he  sets  a  value  on  it  the  due  mean, 
and  the  correct  place. 

*  It  will  not  be  advantageous  lo  croHfi  the  great 
stream : ' — one  (attempting  to  do  lo)  would  find 
hiiDsdf  in  an  abyss. 

VI.  Paragnph  t  here  b  much  lo  the  mow  <4>rt  m  ih*  Mnc 
tanaa  m  the  who  or  the  Tkwm  of  ilw  Test  li  k  mUt, 
'Smsgib  wMbom  peri  vosU  man  prodou  taaumOon ;  pml  vilfr' 
eai  tfresgtlk  voald  mc  be  able  (o  coMcod.' 

%.  'A  mnm%  Kse  has  cook  and  guc  ifcc  ceatrat  plac«f'-HMi 
ieaeace  haa  pKS  rise  lo  a  doEtriae  aboai  Ar  dM^M  ef  ir^nsM 

aad  faoagnM!*  •Uc*  loa  ofcacwed  aava  d«i  Mr*'<hr  ^0*  "^ 
ttfdieyi    Whewfaa  dK  mtmg  Mcottd  Kw  cam* 
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V!I.  I.  (The  name)  S7e  describes  the  multitude 
(of  the  host).  The  'firmness  and  correctness'  (which 
the  hexagram  iiiHicatcs)  refer  to  (moral)  correct- 
ness (of  aim).  When  (the  mover)  is  able  to  use  the 
muitiiutle  with  sudi  correctness,  he  may  attain  to  the 
royal  sway. 

2.  There  is  (the  symbol  of)  strength  ia  the  centre 
(of  the  irigram  below),  and  it  Is  responded  to  (by  its 
proper  correlate  above).  The  action  gives  rise  to 
perils,  but  is  in  accordance  (with  the  best  sentiments 
of  men).  (Its  mover)  may  by  such  action  distress 
all  the  country,  but  the  people  will  follow  him ; — 
lliere  will  be  good  fortune,  and  what  error  should 
there  be  ? 

VIII.  I.  *  PI  indicates  that  there  is  good  for- 
tune :'^(rhe   name)   PI  denotes  help;  (and  we  sec 

in    ihc    figure)    irifuriors    docilely    following    (their 
superior). 


editors  of  the  imperial  Yl  allow  this,  and  on  the  preseni  passage  <li^ 
card  ibe  doctrine  eiuirvly,  leferring  to  llie  laoguuge  of  the  T  hwa  ti  on 
hcxagr:4ms  1 1  and  13  as  fnul  to  iL  Sec  the  notes  tbcre,  Add  fix 
Imroduciion,  pp.  r  1-16.  'A  strong  lint  lias  come '  is  10  be  taken  a< 
trquivaleiii  tiniply  to  'a  strong  line  is  there' 

What  'the  great  m.m  ^ei!>  a.  value  on  being  the  due  mean  aod 
the  correct  pkcc,'  his  decision  in  any  matter  of  contention  is  sure 
to  be  right. 

VII.  That '  multitude'  is  given  bere  as  if  it  were  the  meaning  d 
the  name  Sze  arose,  probably,  from  there  being  but  one  tmdi^ided 
line;  in  ihc  figure.  That  is  the  sj-mliol  of  the  general,  all  ihr  ofhcf 
lines,  divided,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  multtiudr  obedieni  U>  hii  ordeni. 
The  grncral's  place  in  tlic  centre  of  the  lower  tiigntin,  with  the 
proper  correlate  in  line  5,  suggests  the  idea  of  firmness  and  cor- 
rectness that  dominntcs  in  the  besagraTH.  Bui  in  the  last  sentence 
il  18  the  ruler,  and  not  the  ^-cTvcral  or  the  hoet,  who  is  the  subjecL 
t'omparc  what  h  said  of  him  with  Mencius,  I,  i,  cha|x  3;  B,  cbap> 
.1.  *c. 
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2.  ■  Let  (the  principal  i>arty  intended  in  it)  re- 
examine himself,  (as  if)  by  divination,  whether  his 
virtxie  be  great,  iinintermitting,  and  firm ; — if  it  be 
so,  there  will  be  nti  error ; — all  this  follows  from 
the  position  of  the  strong  line  in  the  centre  (of  the 
upjjer  trigram).  '  Those  who  have  not  rest  will  come 
to  him :  '—high  and  low  will  respond  to  its  subject. 
'With  those  who  are  (too)  late  in  coming  it  will  be 
ill  :'— (for  tlicm)  the  way  (of  good  fortune  here  indi- 
cated) has  been  exhausleil. 

IX.  I.  In  HsiAo  A'Au  the  weak  line  occupies 
its  (proper)  position,  and  (the  lines)  above  and  below 
respond  to  it.  Hence  comes  the  name  of  HsiAo 
K/td  (Small  Restraint). 

3.  (It  presents  the  symbols  of)  strength  and 
flexibility.  Strong  lines  are  in  the  central  places, 
and  the  will  (of  their  subjects)  will  have  free  course. 
Thus  it  indicates  that  there  will  be  progress  and 
success. 

3.  '  Dense  clouds  Init  no  rain'  indicate  the  move- 
ment (of  the  strong  lines)  still  going  forward.     The 


'Pcrllou$tii-s!>'  is  the  atlribulc  of  Khan,  Ihc  lower  trigram,  and 
'docility,'  or  'accordance  with  otlicrs,'  that  of  Khwin,  ihc  upper. 
War  is  like  '  poison '  to  a  country,  injurious,  and  threatening  ruin 
10  it,  and  yet  the  people  will  endure  and  encounter  it  in  behalf  of 
Ihc  eovercign  whom  tliey  esteem  and  Jove- 

Vin.  There  is  some  error  in  the  text  here. — as  all  the  critics 
acknowledge.  I  have  adopted  the  decision  of  JTft  Hsi,  which  by 
n  very  smajt  change  makes  the  whole  read  constslenLly,  and  in 
harmony  with  oUicr  explanations  of  the  Thwan.  *The  inferiors' 
arc  the  subjects  of  all  the  other  hncs  gathering  round  their  rope- 
nar,  represented  in  the  fidh  line. 

'  The  way  has  been  exhauiited : ' — Lhey  do  not  seek  to  promote 
and  enjoy  union  till  it  ts  loo  Laic.  The  Eentiment  is  the  same  as  That 
itt  the  1in05  of  Shakespeare  about  die  tide  in  the  affairs  cf  men. 
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' Commencing^  at  our  western  border'  indicates  that 
the  (beneficial)  influenct:  has  not  yet  been  widely 
displayed. 

X.  1.  In  LI  we  have  (the  symbol  of)  weakness 
treading  on  (that  of)  strength. 

2.  (The  lower  trig^ram)  indicates  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  and  res^xinds  to  (the  upper)  indicating 
strength.  Hence  (it  is  said),  '  He  treads  on  the 
tail  of  a  tiger,  which  does  not  bite  him ;  there  will 
be  progress  and  success." 

3,  (The  fifth  line  is)  strong,  in  the  centre,  and  ia 


IX.  'The  weak  line'  is  said  to  occupy  'its  proper  position,' 
because  it  is  in  the  fourth, — an  even  place.  The  '  responding  '  on 
ilic  part  of  all  ihc  oiher  lines  above  and  below  is  their  submitting 
to  be  restrained  by  it;  and  this  arise*  simply  from  liie  meaning 
which  Iting  Win  chose  to  attach  to  ihe  hexagram. 

But  the  restraint  can  only  be  small.  The  attributes  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  figure  do  not  indiciUc  anything  else.  The  undivided 
line  lepresenls  vigour  and  activity,  and  such  a  line  is  in  the  niidcDc 
of  each  trijiTani.     There  cannot  but  be  progress  and  micccss. 

It  is  not  easy  to  esi)laiTi  the  symbolism  of  llic  last  paragraph  iti 
liariiiony  with  the  apponduii  explanations.  Wiiai  KAing'^tt, 
Wnng  F5nR,  and  oIIilt  -chularH  say  is  lo  this  rlTcct ; — Dense  clouds 
ought  to  give  rain.  That  they  exist  without  doing  so.  shows  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  hciEagram  to  be  Hti1l  ni  work.  But  the 
other  and  active  influence  is,  according  to  the  general  idea  of  the 
figure,  continuing  in  operation;- — there  will  be  rain  ere  long.  And 
this  was  taking  place  in  the  western  regions  fubject  to  the  House 
of  Aau,  which  still  was  only  a  fief  of  Shang.  It  was  not  for  ibe 
inferior  House  to  rule  the  superior.  A'du  was  for  a  titije  restruoed 
by  Sli.ing.  Let  ihi-ir  positions  be  reversed  by  A'au  superseding 
Shang.  and  the  r^in  of  beneficent  gcvcniment  would  descend  on 
all  the  kingdom.  This  seems  lo  be  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  it.  Corfiicius,  in  his  trcati&e  on 
ihc  Thwan,  hints  at  it,  but  no  Chinese  critic  has  tlie  boldness  to 
declare  it  Fully. 
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its  correct  place.  {Its  subject)  occupies  the  God- 
(given)  position,  and  falls  into  no  distress  or  failure;-^ 
(his)  action  will  be  brilliant. 

XI.  'The  little  come  and  the  great  gone  in 
Thai,  and  its  indication  that  there  will  be  good 
fortune  with  progress  and  success '  show  to  us 
heaven  and  earth  in  communication  with  each 
other,  and  all  things  in  conscquenct:  having  free 
course,  and  (also)  the  high  and  the  low,  (superiors 
and  inferiors),  in  communication  with  one  another, 
and  possessed  by  the  same  aim.  The  inner  (tri- 
gram)  is  made  up  of  the  strong  and  undivided 
lines,  and  the  outer  of  the  weak  and  divided ;  the 
inner  is  (the  symbol  of)  strength,  and  tlie  outer 
of  docility;  the  inner  (represents)  the  superior  man. 
and  the  outer  the  small  man.     (Thus)  the  way  of 


X.  '{The  sjinbol  of)  weakness'  in  paragraph  i,  according  to 
Wnn^  ShUr-jzt.'  (Ytian  dynasiy).  ia  line  3,  urged  by  the  iwo  strong 
lines  below,  and  having  10  encounter  the  three  strong  lines  above. 
HQ  Ping-wan  (al«!  of  ihe  Yfiin  liynasiy)  says  that  the  whole  of 
the  lower  trigram.  Tui,  partaking  or  iht^  yin  nature,  is  (he  symbol 
or  weakness,  and  ihc  whole  of  KA  t  e  n  that  of  sirength.  The  JTeh- 
^ung  editors  s&y  lh»l.  lo  get  the  full  meaning,  we  must  hold  both 
views. 

Paragraph  2  has  been  sufficiently explainrd  on  thcTtiwan  itself. 

Paragraph  3  has  also  been  explained ;  hut  there  remains  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  Chinese  text  for  'occupies  the  God- 
given  position, '  or,  literally,  'treads  on  the  scat  of  Ti.'  Canon 
McOaichic  has — 'The  imfHrtial  ihronc  is  now  occupied.'  I  think 
that  'the  scat  of  T!' is  synonymous  with  '  i he  seat  of  Heaven.' in 
paragraph  a  of  this  treatise  on  hexagram  S-  If  Confucius,  or  who- 
ever was  the  writer,  had  before  hitii  the  phrase  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Shfl,  1.  1 2,  the  force  of  Ti  will  depend  on  the  meaning  assigned  to 
it  in  ttiat  part  of  the  ShQ.  That  the  fifth  hnc  occupies  the  place  of 
authority  is  here  the  only  important  point. 
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the  superior  man  appears  increasing,  and  that  of  the 
small  man  decreasing. 

XII.  "The  want  of  good  understanding  between 
the  (different  cliisses  of)  men  in  Phi.  and  its  indica- 
tion as  unfavourable  to  the  firm  and  correct  course 
of  the  superior  man;  with  the  Intimation  that  the 
great  are  gone  and  the  Uttic  come : ' — all  this 
springs  from  the  fact  that  in  it  heaven  and  earth 
are  not  in  communication  with  each  other,  and  all 
things  in  consequence  do  not  have  free  course  ;  and 
that  the  high  and  the  low  (superiors  and  inferiors) 
are  not  in  conimunication  wiih  one  another,  and 
there  are  no  (well-regulated)  states  under  the  sky. 
The  inner  (trigram)  is  mads  up  of  the  weak  and 
divided  lines,  and  the  outer  of  tlie  strong  and 
undivided:  the  inner  is  (the  sjnibol  oQ  weakness, 
and  the  outer  of  strength :  the  inner  (represents) 
the  small  man.  and  the  outer  the  superior  man. 
Thus  the  way  of  the  small  man  appears  increasing, 
and  that  of  the  superior  man  decreasing. 

XI.  There  is  nothing  lo  he  snid  on  the  explanation  of  lh« 
Thwan  here  hcyoml  what  has  bi?en  nciiiced  on  ihc  riifferem  para- 
graphs of  the  Text.  Canon  MtClatchie  translates; — 'The  Tbwan 
mfiins  ihat  Heaven  and  T'arih  have  now  conjug-.*l  intercourse  with 
each  oiher  ....  and  the  upper  and  lower  (classes)  unite  together.' 
But  in  lK»ih  clauses  the  Chinese  characters  are  the  same.  Whjrdirt 
he  not  go  on  to  say — *  Ihc  upper  and  lower  classes  have  conjugal 
intercourse  together:*  or  rather,  why  did  be  not  dismiss  the  idea  of 
such  intercourse  from  his  mind  altogether?  Why  make  the  Vt 
appear  to  be  gross,  when  there  is  not  tlie  shadow  of  grossncss  in 
it?  The  paragraph  here  well  illustrates  how  the  ruling  idea  m  oU 
the  antinomies  of  the  Yi  is  that  of  nuthoriiy  and  strength  on  the 
one  gide.  and  of  infcriorUv  and  weakness  on  the  other. 

Xn.  All  the  symbolism  here  springs  from  the  trigram  Khwin 
cccupying^  in  the  figure  ihe  inner  or  lower  place,  and  A'Aicn  the 
outer  or  upper.     It  is  for  the  inner  trigram  to  take  the  initiative ; 
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XIII.  I.  In  Thung  Z^n  the  weak  (line)  has 
the  place  {of  influence),  the  central  place,  and 
responds  to  (the  corresponding;  line  in)  A'^ien 
(above) ;  hence  comes  its  name  of  Thung  Z&n  (or 
'  Union  of  men  '). 

2.  Thun^  <?an  says : — 

3.  The  language.  'Thung  Z!kn  appears  here  (as 
we  find  it)  in  (the  remote  districts  of)  the  country, 
indicating  progress  and  success,  and  that  it  will  be 
ativRntageous  to  cross  the  great  stream,"  is  moulded 
by  its  containing  the  strength  (symbolled)  in  A'Aien. 
(Then)  we  have  (the  trigram  indicating)  elegance 
and  intelligence,  supported  by  (that  indicating) 
strength ;  with  the  line  in  the  central,  and  its 
correct,  position,  and  responding  (to  the  corres- 
ponding line  above): — (all  representing)  the  correct 
course  of  the  superior  man.  It  is  only  the  superior 
man  who  can  comprehend  and  affect  the  minds  of 
all  under  the  sky. 

XIV.  I.  In  Ta  Ya  the  weak  (line)  has  the 
place  of  honour,  is  grandly  central,  and  (the  strong 
lines)  above  and  below  respond  to  it.  Hence  comes 
its  name  of  Tft  Yfl  (Having  what  is  Great). 


bui  how  can  earth  (symbolised  by  K  h  w  a  n)  uke  ihc  place  of  heaven 
(symbolised  by  /iTAien)?  As  in  nature  it  is  heaven  ihai  oii((iiiaie« 
and  not  cirlli,  so  in  a  state  the  upper  classes  must  take  ihe  iniiiati\*e, 
and  not  the  lower. 

XIII.  To  undcmand  the  various  points  in  this  commentary,  it 
is  only  necessary  10  refer  to  llic  Trxl  uf  ih<'  hexau:ram.  The  proper 
correlate  of  hnc  a  is  line  5,  and  I  have  said  iherefoire  that  it  *  re- 
sponds to  (the  corresponding  line  in)  A'Aicn.'  The  editors  of  the 
Khang-hst  edition,  however,  would  make  the  correlate  to  it  all  the 
lines  of  A'^icn,  as  being  more  agreeable  to  ihc  idea  of  union. 

1  do  not  ihink  that  a  second  paragraph  has  been  losL     The 
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2.  Tlie  attributes  (of  its  component  trigrams)  are 
strength  and  vigour  wiih  elegance  and  brighliiess. 
<The  ruling  line  in  it)  responds  to  (the  ruling  line 
in  the  symbol  of)  heaven,  and  (consequently)  its 
action  is  (all)  at  the  proper  times.  In  this  way  (it  is 
said  to)  indicate  great  progress  and  success. 

XV.  I.  KAlen  indicates  progress  and  succe.ss. 
}t  is  the  way  of  heaven  to  send  down  its  bene- 
ficnal  influences  "below,  where  they  are  brilliantly 
displayed.  U  is  the  way  of  earth,  lying  low,  to 
send  its  influences  upwards  and  (there)  to  act 

2.  It  is  the  way  of  heaven  to  diminish  the  full 
and  augment  the  humble.  It  is  the  way  of  earth 
to  overthrow  the  full  and  repleni.sh  the  humble. 
Spiritual  Beings  inflict  calamity  on  the  full  and 
bless  the  humble.  It  is  the  way  of  men  to  hate 
the  full  and  love  the  humble.  Humility  in  a  posi- 
tion of  honour  makes  that  still  more  brilliant;  and 
in  a  low  position  men  will  not  (seek  to)  pass  beyond 
it.  Thus  it  is  that  'the  superior  man  will  have  a 
(good)  issue  (to  his  undertakings).' 

'Tbung  Ziti  says'  is  merely  a  careless  repetition  of  the  three 
cuDcIudttiig  cliaracLers  or  paragraph  i. 

XIV.  Tlie  posilion  in  llie  finti  place  imlicalts  llie  dignity,  and 
its  being  cetitni!.  in  (lie  ci.-iUre  at  itie  upper  Ihgraoi,  indicates  the 
vtriuc,  of  the  lord  of  the  figure. 

The  stren{;th  of  the  lord,  moreover,  is  directed  by  inieUigfence ; 
and  his  aclioiis  arc  aiwa/s  at  the  proper  time,  hltc  the  seasons 
of  heaven. 

XV.  The  Thwan  on  thi«  bexagrain  was  so  brief,  that  the  writer 
here  deals  generally  vnlh  the  subject  of  humility,  showing  how  it  b 
valurd  by  heaven  and  earth,  by  spirits  and  by  men.  The  descent 
of  ihc  hr.tvenly  influences,  and  the  low  posilion  of  ibe  earth  in 
[Ktragraph  i,  are  both  emblematic  of  humility.  Tbe  heavenly  inflo- 
cnocs  have  their  '  display '  in  the  beamy  and  fertility  of  the  «mb. 
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XVI.  1.  In  YU  wc  see  the  strong  (line)  re- 
sponded to  hy  all  the  others,  and  the  will  (of  him 
whom  it  represents)  being  carried  out;  and  (also) 
docile  obedience  employing  movement  (for  its  pur- 
poses). (I"rom  these  things  comes)  Yu  (the  Condi- 
tion of  harmony  and  satisfaction). 

2.  In  this  condition  we  have  docile  obedience 
employinjf  movement  (for  its  purposes),  and  there- 
fore it  is  so  as  between  heaven  and  earth ;— how 
much  more  will  it  be  so  (among  men)  in  '  thr 
setting  np  of  feudal  princes  and  putting  the  hosts 
in  motion !' 

3.  Heaven  and  earth  show  that  docile  obedience 
in  connexion  with  movement,  and  hence  the  sun  and 
moon  make  no  error  (in  time),  and  the  four  seasons 
do  not  deviate  (from  their  order).  The  sages  show 
such  docile  obedience  in  connexion  with  their  move- 
ments, and  hence  their  puni.shments  and  penalties 
are  entirely  just,  and  the  people  acknowledge  it  by 
their  submission.  Great  indeed  are  the  time  and 
significance  indicated  in  Yu! 


The  way  of  lieavcti  is  kctn,  c.^.  in  Uie  daily  dcclimtig  of  llie  sun. 
and  the  waning  of  Che  moon  after  it  is  full ;  llie  way  of  eartb  in  itue 
fall  of  ihf  year.  On  [he  meaning  of  '  Spiritual  Btmgs  (Kwei 
Shan),'  see  the  tntroduciion,  pp.  34,  35.  li  is  difficuh  10  say  what 
idea  the  wriier  attached  to  the  name.  What  he  says  of  miin's 
BiJjiieciation  of  humiliiy  is  striking,  and,  1  believe,  correcL 

XVI.  What  is  said  in  paragraph  i  about  the  lines  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  the  Text.  '  Obedience '  ts  the  atiribuie 
of  Khw^n,  the  lower  iri>;nitn,  which  lakrs  llie  initiative  in  the 
action  of  the  Ggute ;  and  here  makes  use  of  the  inovcnicnt,  whicb 
is  the  attribute  of  ^in,  the  ujiper  trigram. 

1  can  hardly  trace  the  connexion  between  the  different  part*  of 
paragraph  2.  I>oes  it  not  proceed  on  the  haimoay  produced  hy 
the  ihuntlcrous  explosion  between  heitveii  aud  earth,  as  declared 
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XVII,  1.  In  Sui  we  sec  tlie  strong  (trlgram) 
come  anil  place  itself  under  the  weak ;  we  see  (in 
the  two)  the  attributes  of  movement  and  pleasure: — 
this  ^ves  (the  idea  of)  Sui, 

2.  'There  will  be  great  progress  and  success ;  and 
through  firm  correctness  no  error :'— all  under  heaven 
will  be  found  following  at  such  a  time. 

3.  Great  indeed  are  the  time  and  significance 
indicated  in  Sui. 

XVIII.  I.  In  Kii  we  have  the  strong  (trigram) 
above,  and  the  weak  one  below ;  we  have  (below) 
pliancy,  and  (above)  stopping:  —  these  give  the 
idea  of  K  fl  (a  Troublous  Condition  of  affairs  verg- 
ing to  ruin), 

2,  '  KCi  indicates  great  progress  and  success:' — 
{through  the  course  shown  in  it),  all  under  heaven, 
there  will  be  good  order.  '  There  will  be  advantage 
In  crossing  the  great  stream:' — he  who  advances 
will  encounter  the  business  to  be  done.    '(He  should 

in  Appendix  11  ?     Then  the  analogy  between  nalural  phenotneoa 
and  human  and  social  experiences  eomca  into  play. 

Paragrapti  3  us  ali^o  taiilali&ing.  Wliy  dues  the  uritcr  mtroiJuce 
the  subject  of  punishments  and  pcnahies  ?  Are  they  a  consequence 
of  putting  the  ho<iLs  in  motion  ? 

XVII.  The  irifeTains  Jfin  and  Tuiare  dtsiin^uished  as  strong 
and  weak,  Kin  representing,  on  king  Win's  scheme,  '  the  eldest 
son,'  andTui,  '  tht-  j-oun^esl  rtatighter.'  iJm  *  the  strong '  here  may 
mean  the:  strong'  line,  the  lo'^cst  in  the  hexagram.  As  Wang 
3iing-^wan  (Sung  dynasiy)  says: — 'The  yang  and  strong  line 
should  not  be  IkIow  a  yin  and  weak  Unr,  as  ve  find  it  here.  Thai 
i»,  in  Sui  the  high  places  himself  below  the  low,  and  the  noble- 
below  the  mean;' — esteeming  olliers  higlier  than  himself,  and 
giving  itn:  idea  of  following.  Then  JTSn  denotes  the  production 
or  excitciQcnt  of  motion,  and  Tu  i  denotes  pleasuiie ;  aud  the  unloa 
of  these  things  suggests  the  same  idea. 
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weigh  well,  however,  the  events  of)  three  days  be- 
fore (the  turning-point),  and  those  (to  be  done)  three 
days  after  it : ' — the  end  (of  confusion)  is  the  begin- 
ning (of  order) ;  such  is  the  procedure  of  Heaven. 

XIX.  I.  In  Lin  (we  see)  the  strong  (lines) 
gradually  increasing  and  advancing. 

2.  (The  lower  trigram  is  the  sj-mliol  of)  being 
pleased,  and  (the  npper  of)  beiny  compliant.  The 
strong  (line)  Is  in  the  central  position,  and  is  pro- 
perly responded  to. 

3.  '  There  is  great  progress  and  success,  along  with 
firm  correctness  : ' — this  is  the  way  of  Heaven. 

4.  '  In  the  eighth  month  there  will  be  evil  : ' — (the 
advancing  power)  will  decay  after  no  long  time. 

XX,  1.  The  great  Manifester  occupies  an  upper 
place  (in  the  hgure).  which  consists  of  (the  trigrams 


XVIU,  The  symbolisni  here  is  the  opposite  pf  ihat  in  Sou  The 
upper  trigram  JTSn  is  strong-,  dcnotinR,  according  to  king  Win, 
'ihe  youngest  <on;'  andlhe  lower.  Sun,  is  weak,  denoting 'ihe  eldest 
rlaughier.*  For  the  cidrsc  daughter  to  be  beUm-  the  youngest  3011 
is  eminently  correct,  and  helps  to  indicate  the  uuspice  of  great 
success.  The  allrthutc  of  Sun  is  pliancy,  and  that  of  A'&n  stoppage 
or  arrest.  The  feeble  pliancy  confronlcd  by  the  arresting  moua- 
lain  gives  an  idea  of  the  evil  state  implied  in  Kti. 

''Jhree  days  before  and  after  Ihe  turnin((-poinl *  is,  literally, 
'  three  days  before  and  after  ii&,'  Hi  being  ihe  name  of  the  first  of 
the  '  earihly  stems  *  among  the  cyclical  characters.  I  lence  It  has 
the  meaning  of  '  beginning,'  and  here  denotes  the  turning-fioint,  at 
■which  disorder  gives  place  to  order.  According  to  ■  ihe  procedure 
of  Heaven,'  history  is  a  narmlivc  of  change,  one  condition  of  aflairs 
consULEicly  giving  place  lo  another  and  opposite.  '  A  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  moved  '  does  not  enter  into  tlie  circle  of  Chrne^  ideas. 

XIX.  See  what  has  been  said  on  the  founh  paragraph  in  pp.  98. 99 
on  the  Test.  The  otiicr  (wragraphs  need  no  explanation  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  supplemented  irjnslatioi). 
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whose  attributes  are)  docility  and  flexibility.  He  is 
in  the  central  position  and  his  correct  place,  and  thus 
exhibits  (his  lessons)  to  at!  under  heaven. 

2.  *Kwan  shows  its  subject  like  a  worshipper 
who  has  washed  his  hands,  but  not  (yet)  presented 
his  offertn}j;s: — with  sincerity  and  an  appearance  of 
dignity  (commanding  rcx'erent  regard):' — (all)beneath 
look  to  him  and  are  transformed. 

.V  When  we  contemplate  the  spirit-like  way  of 
Heaven,  we  see  how  the  four  seasons  proceed  with- 
out error.  The  sages,  in  accordance  with  (this) 
spirit-like  way,  laid  down  thrir  instructions,  and  all 
under  heaven  yield  submission  to  them. 

XXI.  I.  The  existence  of  something  between 
tiiie  jaws  gives  rise  to  the  name  Shih  Ho  (Union 
by  means  of  biting  through  the  intervening  article). 

2.  The  Union  by  means  of  biting  through  the 
intervening  article  indicates  '  the  successful  progress 
(denoted  by  the  hexagram).' 

The  strong  and  weak  (lines)  are  equally  divided 
(in  the  figure).  Movemi^nt  is  denoted  (by  the  lower 
trigram),  and  bright  intelligence  (by  the  upper); 
thunder  and  lightning  uniting  in  them,  and  having 
brilliant  manifestation.     The  weak  (fifth)  line  is  in 

XX.  'The  great  Manifcstcr'  is  ihc  ruler,  the  principal  subject  or 
llie  hexagram,  and  rcprcscnu-d  by  line  5,  near  the  top  of  llic-  figure. 
In  that  figure  llic  lower  trigram  is  Khwiln,  Tcprcsenling  the  catlh, 
wJtb  tlic  a[lrit)ulc  of  docility,  and  the  ujiper  is  Sun,  representing 
wind,  wiih  ihc  aiiribHica  of  flexi'lHlity  and  penecration.  As  is  the 
place  of  line  5,  so  are  the  vinues  of  the  ruler. 

'  The  spirit-like  way  of  Heaven '  is  the  invisible  and  unf^UhomaUe 
agency  cvpr  operating  by  general  laws,  and  with  invariable  regu- 
larity, in  what  we  call  nature.  Compare  wilh  this  paragraph,  the 
definition  of  SJi^n  or  Spirit  in  Appendiic  III.  1,32  ;  and  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  agency  of  God,  laugbt  in  Appendix  VI,  8,  9. 
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the  centre,  and  acts  in  its  high  position.  Although 
it  is  not  in  its  proper  position,  this  is  advantageous 
for  the  use  of  legal  constraints. 

XXII.  1.  (When  it  is  said  that)  Pi  indicates  that 
there  shojld  be  free  course  (in  what  it  denotes)  : — 

2.  (We  see)  the  weak  line  coming;  and  ornament- 
ing^ the  strong  lines  (of  the  lower  trigram),  and 
hence  (it  is  said  that  ornament)  'should  have  free 
course.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  line  above 
omanienis  the  weak  ones  (of  the  upper  trigram), 
and  hence  (it  is  said)  that  'there  will  be  httle  advan- 
tage, if  (ornament)  be  allowed  to  advance  (and  take 
the  lead).*  (This  is  illuslrated  in  the)  appearances 
that  ornament  the  sky. 

3.  Elegance  and  intelligence  (denoted  by  the 
lower  trigram)  regulated  by  the  arrest  (denoted  by 
the  upper)  suggest  the  observances  that  adorn 
human  (society). 

4.  We  look  at  the  ornamental  figures  of  the  sky, 
and  thereby  ascertain  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
We  look  at  the  ornamental  observances  of  society, 
and  understand  how  the  processes  of  transformation 
are  accomplished  all  under  heaven. 

XXI.  The  *  «<juaI  division  of  ihc  strong  and  weak  linn  *  U  w«n 
by  Liking  them  in  pairs,  thoui*h  ih«  ont«r  in  ihtt  first  pair  is  differeDt 
from  that  in  the  iwo  oiliers.  'I'hix  is  6up(io«ri!  to  indicate  the  in- 
telligence of  the  judgments  in  tiie  aciiouor  die  hexagram.  A'in, 
the  k>wer  trigrain,  S)-Tnboli»es  movement;  LE,  the  upper,  intelli- 
gc  nc  c.  The  fiftli  line'H  acting  in  ils  high  [tnsilion  does  nnt  iniimale 
the  formauon  of  the  %ure  Trom  Yt,  tlie  43ad  hexagrani.  but  calls 
alleiiliott  lo  (he  fact  th^t  a  weak  line  is  Itcre  '  lord  of  judgment.' 
This  does  not  seem  natural,  but  the  cfTca  is  good;— judgmcm  it 
tempered  by  leniency. 

XXII.  The  first  [nragniph  is  either  superfluous  or  incmnplete. 
The  language  or  paiagrapli  3  bait  naturally  been  pressed  into  the 
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XXIIl.  I.  Po  denotes  overthrowing;  or  being 
overthrown.  We  sec  (in  the  6gure)  the  weak  lines 
(threatening  to)  change  the  (last)  strong  line  (into 
one  of  themselves). 

2.  That  '  It  will  no:  be  advantageous  to  make 
a  movement  in  any  direction  whatever'  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  small  men  are  (now)  growing 
and  increasing.  The  superior  man  acts  according 
to  (the  exigency  of  the  lime),  antl  stops  all  forward 
movement,  looking  at  the  (significance  of  the) 
symbolic  figures  (in  the  hexagram).  He  values  the 
processes  of  decrease  and  increase,  of  fulness  and 
decadence,  (as  seen)  in  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 


service  of  the  doctrine  of  changing  the  figures  by  divining  manipu- 
laiion;  see  p,  319,  on  pnntgrapli  2  of  ihe  I'hwnii  of  hexagram  6. 
Uut  as  the  Khiing^hst  editors  point  out, '  Uie  weak  line  coining  and 
ornamenting  the  two  strong  lines '  simply  indicates  how  substan- 
tiiiiiy  should  have  the  help  of  ornament,  and  '  the  strong  line 
al)Ovc  (or  a£ceiidii)g)an(I  uni:iinenliii<^  llie  two  weak  lines' iiulicalOH 
that  ornament  should  be  restrained  by  substantiality.  Ornament 
has  its  use,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  check. — The  cIcKiing  sentence 
has  no  connexion  with  what  precedes.  Some  chai^ciers  arc 
wanting,  to  show  how  the  writer  passes  on  to  speak  of  '  the  oma- 
nicnial  figures  of  the  sky.'  The  whole  should  then  he  joined  on 
10  paragraph  3.  The  'figures  of  the  sky'  are  all  the  heavenly 
lH)iiies  ill  their  relative  positions  and  various  movemenia,  producing 
day  and  night,  heal  and  cold,  &c.  The  observances  of  society  are 
the  ceremonies  and  pcrfornnanccs  which  regulate  and  beautify  the 
intercourse  of  men,  and  constitute  ihe  tranKforming  lessons  of 
sagely  wiiidom, 

XXIII.  'The  s^inboltc  figures  in  Uie  hexagram 'are  KhwSn, 
below,    the    reprcenlaliwe    of    docility,    acting    as    circumstances 
require;    and     K5n,    the    rcprescnialive    of  a    mountain,    whit 
arrests  the  progress  of  the  traveller.     The  superior  man  of  ihe' 
topmost  line  thus  interprets  them,  and  acts  accordingly.     Yet  be 
is  not  left  without  hope-     Winter  is  followed  by  spring ;  ni^il  is 
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XXIV.  I.  '  FO  indicates  the  free  course  and  pro- 
gress (of  what  it  denotes):' — it  is  the  coming  back 
of  what  is  intended  by  the  undivided  line. 

2.  (tts  subject's)  actions  show  movement  directed 
by  accordance  with  natural  order.  Mence  'he  finds  no 
one  to  tlistress  him  in  his  exits  and  entrances,'  and 
'  friends  come  to  him.  and  no  error  is  committed.' 

3.  '  He  will  return  and  repeat  liis  proper  course : 
in  seven  days  comes  his  return:' — such  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  (revolution). 

4.  'There  will  be  advantag^e  in  whatever  direction 
movement  is  made : ' — -the  strong  lines  are  growing 
and  increasing. 

5.  Do  we  not  see  in  Kfl  the  mind  of  heaven 
and  earth  ? 

XXV.  In  Wo  Wang  we  have  the  strong  (first) 
line  come  from  llie  outer  (trigram),  and  become  in 
ihe  inner  trigram  lord  (of  the  whole  figure);  we 
have  (the  attributes  of)  motive  power  and  strength  ; 
we  have  the  strong  line  (of  the  fifth  place)  in  the 

succeeded  by  day ;  ihe  moon  wanes,  and  then  begins  10  vi-ax  again. 
So  will  it  be  in  political  life.  As  we  read  in  ihe  Hebrew  proplict 
Isaiah,  'In  rciurning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  savrd ;  in  quietness  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength,' 

XXIV.  'The  tnovcmeni  of  the  heavenly  reTOlution  '  in  paragraph 
3  has  reference  lo  ihe  reRuUr  aliernaUons  of  darkness  and  light,  and 
of  cold  and  heat,  as  seen  in  the  (iiffcrent  months  of  the  year.  H£u 
Hstng-kwn  (of  the  Thang  dynasty)  refers  lo  the  expressions  in  the 
Shih,  I,  XV,  ode  i,*thc  daj^  of  (our)  firsi  (month), second  (month ).' 
Ac,  as  illustrating  the  use  of  day  for  ntonlb,  as  wc  have  it  here ; 
hut  that  is  to  explain  what  is  obscure  by  what  is  more  so;  though 
1  believe,  as  stated  on  the  Text,  that  *  seven  days '  is  here  equivalent 
10  'seven  months.' 

•The  mind  of  heaven  and  cirth'  is  the  love  of  life  and  of  all 
goodness  thai  rules  in  the  course  of  nature  and  providence. 
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central  position,  and  responded  to  (by  the  weak 
second): — ihcre  will  be  'great  progress  proceeding 
from  correctness;  such  is  the  appointment  of  Heaven. 
'  If  (its  subject  and  his  action)  be  not  correct,  he 
will  fall  into  errors,  and  it  will  not  be  aclvanta}>;eou$ 
for  him  to  move  in  any  direction : '—whither  can 
he  (who  thinks  he  is)  free  from  all  insincerity,  (and 
yet  is  as  here  described)  proceed  ?  Can  anything  be 
done  (advantageously)  by  him  whom  the  (will  and) 
appointment  of  Heaven  do  not  help? 

XXVI.  I.  In  (the  trigrams  composing)  TA  K/tii 
we  have  (the  attributes)  of  the  greatest  strength 
and  of  substantial  sulidiiy,  which  emit  a  brilliant 
light;  and  indicate  a  daily  renewal  of  his  virtue  (by 
the  subject  of  it). 

2,  The  strong  line  is  in  the  highest  place,  and 
suggests  the  value  set  on  talents  and  virtue;  there 
Is  power  (in  the  upper  trlgram)  to  keep  the  strongest 
in  restraint: — all  this  shows  'the  great  correctness' 
(required  in  the  hexagram). 

3.  '  The  good  fortune  attached  10  the  subject's 
not  seeking  to  enjoy  his  revenues  in  his  own  family* 
shows  how  talents  and  virtue  are  nourished. 


XXV.  The  adtfocaus  of  one  mgram's  chmginjf  tnlo  another, 
«  hich  Ought  not  to  be  admitted,  we  have  seen,  into  the  inierprulation 
of  ilie  V?,  make  Wfl  Wang  to  be  derived  from  Sung  (No,  6),  tlie 
Second  line  there  l)cing  manipulaiid  into  the  firM  of  this ;  Imt  this 
ie]ireseniation  is  contrary  lo  ih(*  words  of  the  text,  which  make  the 
strong  lirst  line  come  from  iht;  outer  irigram,  i.e.  froiii  Khicn. 
.\n(l  so  It  docs,  as  related,  not  very  inielUgttily.  in  AppeT>dix  V,  10. 
J^an.  the  lower  trigram  here,  being  '  ihc  eldest  son,'  resiihing  from 
the  first  apphcatioii of  Kliwiii  10  Kh'wn.  The  three  peculiarities^ 
in  the  strucluic  oJ  the  fiyure  iifford  the  ausiiitt:  of  progress  and 
sticccss;  and  very  sinking  is  the  brief  and  emphatic  declarjtioo, 
that  such  progress  is  '  the  appoiniment  of  Heaven.' 
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4,  *  It  will  be  advantajjeous  to  cross  the  great 
stream:' — (the  fifth  Hne.  representing  the  ruler,)  is 
responded  tu  bj'  (the  second,  the  central  line  of 
Kk\€:n,  representing)  Heaven. 

XXVn.  I.  '1  indicates  that  with  tirin  correctness 
there  will  be  good  fortune  :' — when  the  nourishing 
is  correct,  there  will  be  good  fortune,  '  We  must 
look  at  what  we  are  seeking  to  nourish  :'— we  must 
look  at  those  whom  wc  wish  to  nourish.  '  VVc  must 
by  the  exercise  of  our  thoughts  seek  the  proper 
aliment:'  —  we  must  look  to  our  own  nourishing 
of  ourselves. 

2.  Heaven  and  earth  nourish  all  things.  The 
sages  nourish  men  of  talents  and  virtue,  by  them 
to  reach  to  the  myriads  of  the  people.  Great  is 
(the  work  intended  by  this)  nourishing  in  its  time! 


XXVr.  In  parairraph  1,  TS  JTifl  ei^dcnlly  mrans  ilie  'grand 
accuiQuialion '  of  virtue,  iiidicattKi  by  Uie  auiibutes  of  its  coiniio- 
ticnt  trigrams,  'Subsiantial  solidily*  may  very  well  be  given  as 
ihc  aitributc  of  tnouniain;-. 

*Tlic  strong  line  in  the  highest  place'  of  paragraph  3  is  line  6, 
whose  subject  is  ihiis  above  the  riiK-r  rcprrscnled  by  5,  and  lias  the 
open  firmameni  for  his  range  in  doing  his  work.  This,  and  his 
iibilily  to  repress  the  strongest  opposition,  show  how  he  is  sitp- 
poned  by  nil  that  is  correct  and  rigbl. 

In  a  kingdom  whi-rc  the  object  of  the  government  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  virtue,  gooil  and  able  men  wit)  not  be  left  in  obscurity. 

What  will  not  a  high  and  good  purpose,  supported  by  the 
grcxtesi  sUenglb,  be  able  to  do? 

XXVII.  Many  of  the  critics,  in  illustration  of  paragraph  1,  refer 
appropriately  lo  Mencius,  VI,  i,  chap.  14. 

In  illustration  of  paragraph  2  they  refer  lo  the  nines  and  coun  uf 
Yao  and  Shun,  fejge  rulers,  from  whose  cherishing  and  nourishini; 
t:ame  YU  to  assuage  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  3t  to  teach  llie  people 
agriculture,  Hsieh  as  minbter  of  in£t(ucuon,  K&o  Yllo  as  minister  of 
crime,  and  others ; — all  to  do  the  work  of  nourishing  the  people. 
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XXVin.  I.  TA  Kwo  shows  the  great  ones 
(=  the  undivided  lines)  in  excess. 

2.  In  '  the  beam  that  is  weak  '  we  see  weakness 
both  in  tlie  lowest  and  the  topmost  (lines). 

■?.  The  strong  lines  are  in  excess,  but  {two  of 
them)  are  in  the  central  positions.  The  action  (of 
llie  hexagram  is  represented  by  the  symbols  of) 
flexibility  and  satisfaction.  (I  fence  it  is  said), 
•There  will  be  advantage  in  moving  in  any  direc- 
tion whatever;   yea.  there  will  be  success.' 

4.  Great  indeed  is  (the  work  to  be  done  in)  this 
very  cxtraordinarj-  time. 

XXIX.  I.  Khan  repeated  shows  us  one  defile 
succeeding  another. 

a.  This  is  the  nature  of  water; — it  flows  on» 
without  accumulating  its  volume  (so  as  to  overflow); 
it  pursues  its  way  through  a  dangerous  dchle,  with- 
out losing  its  true  (nature). 

■(.  That  'the  mind  is  penetrating'  is  indicated  by 
the  strong  (line)  in  the  centre.  That  'action  (in 
accordance  with  this)  will  be  of  high  value'  tells  us 
that  advance  will  be  followed  by  achievement. 

4.  The  dangerous  (height)  of  heaven  cannot  be 
ascended  ;  the  difficult  places  of  the  earth  are  moun- 


XXVni,  ParajH'apIi  3-  In  the  Great  Pymbylism  '  wood  '  appears 
as  tJic  natural  object  sjTnliolised  by  S  u  11,  nnd  no; '  wind,'  which  we 
find  more  commonly.  The  attribute  of  'fiexibilily,'  however,  is 
ihc  quality  of  S  u  n,  wh^'ihor  used  of  wind  or  of  wood. 

Paragraph  4.  Such  a  time,  it  is  said,  was  that  of  VSo  and  Shun, 
ofThang  ihc  SucccRsful,  and  of  kins  Wfl.  What  ihese  heroes  did, 
however,  was  all  called  for  by  the  exigency  of  their  limes,  and  aot 
by  whim  or  principle  of  iheir  own,  which  itiey  wished  to  make 
prominenL 
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tains,  rivers,  hills,  anil  mounds.  Kings  and  princes 
arrange,  by  means  of  such  strengths,  to  maintain 
their  territories.  Great  indeed  is  the  use  of  (what 
is  here)  taught  about  seasons  of  (jcril. 

XXX.  I.  L!  means  being  attached  to.  The  sun 
and  moon  have  their  place  in  the  sky.  All  the 
grains,  grass,  and  trees  have  their  place  on  the 
earth.  The  double  brightness  (of  the  two  trl- 
grams)  adheres  to  what  is  correct,  and  the  resjit  is 
the  transforming  and  perfecting  ail  under  the  sky. 

2.  The  weak  (second  line)  occupies  the  middle 
and  correct  position,  and  gives  the  indication  of  '  a 
free  and  successful  course :'  and,  moreover, '  nourish- 
ing (docility  like  that  of)  the  cow"  will  lead  to  good 
fortune. 


XXIX.  On  paragraph  t  Liang  Yin  says: — '  Water  Mops  at  the 
proper  time,  and  moves  at  ilie  proper  time.  Is  not  iliis  an  emblem 
of  the  course  of  the  superior  man  in  ilcalinjt  wiih  danger?' 

On  pangraph  4  the  KI)iing-h!>I  editors  say  that  10  exercise  one's 
self  in  tneeiLng  diOicully  aiid  peril  is  llie  way  10  establUh  and 
^t^englhcn  ilie  cliaraclcr,  anti  that  the  use  of  such  experience  is 
seen  in  all  measures  for  self-defence,  there  being  no  helmet  and 
mail  like  [cat-liearlcdne.ss  and  good  faith,  and  no  sliield  and  tower 
hke  propriety  ami  righteousness. 

XXX.  "Tlie  (lonbtf  hrighrncss'  in  paragraph  1  has  been  much 
discussed.  Some  say  that  it  means  '  the  ruler,'  becoming  brighter 
and  brighter.  Others  say  thai  it  means  both  the  niler  and  his 
ministers,  combining  their  brightness.  Tlie  former  view  sceras  to 
me  the  better.  The  analogy  between  the  natural  objects  and  a 
transforming  and  perfecting  rule  is  far  fetched. 

'The  ccninil  and  correct  poMtion'in  paragraph  2  can  be  said 
only  of  the  second  line,  and  not  of  the  fifth,  where  an  undivided  line 
would  be  more  correct-  The  'and  moreover*  of  the  translation 
is  '  therefore '  in  the  original ;  but  1  cannot  make  out  the  fotce  and 
suiubtlily  of  that  conjunction. 
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Section  II. 

XXXI.  I.  H  sien  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
Kan,  ineaninc;  (mutually)  influencing. 

2.  The  weak  (trigrani)  above,  and  the  strong 
one  below  :  their  two  Influences  moving  and  respond- 
ing to  each  other,  and  iherehy  forniin<;;  a  union ;  the 
repression  (of  the  one)  and  the  satisfaction  (of  the 
other) ;  (with  their  relative  position),  where  the 
male  is  placed,  below  the  female:— all  these 
things  convey  llie  notion  of  *a  free  and  successful 
course  (on  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions),  while 
the  advantage  will  depend  on  being  firm  and  correct, 
as  in  marrying  a  young  lady,  and  there  will  be  good 
fortune.' 

3.  Heaven  and  earth  exert  their  influences,  and 
there  ensue  the  transformation  and  production  of 
all  things.  The  sages  influence  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  result  is  harmony  and  peace  all  under  the 
sky.  If  wc  look  at  (the  method  and  issues)  of  those 
influences,  the  true  character  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  of  all  things  can  be  seen. 

XXXII.  I.  Hang  denotes  long  continuance. 
The  strong  (tn'gram)  is  above,  and  the  weak  one 
below ;  (they  are  the  symbols  of)  iliunder  and  wind, 


XXXI.  Paragraph  2.  Tui,  iht  upper  uigram,  is  weak  and 
jfin;  and  Kin,  iJii;  lowcr.is  strong  andyang;  sec  Appendixes  HI, 
ii,  4,  and  V,  to.  KUn  is  below  Tui;  vhereiLs  ihe  subject  of  the 
lower  tiigruin  uliould  always  lake  tlic  initialive  in  these  figures. 
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which  are  in  mutual  communication;  (ihey  have  the 
qualities  of)  docility  and  motive  force;  their  strong- 
and  weak  (lines)  all  respond,  each  to  the  other: — 
these  things  are  all  found  in  HSng. 

2.  (When  it  is  said  that)  '  Hiing  indicates  success- 
ful progress  and  no  error  (in  what  it  denotes):  but 
the  advantage  will  come  from  being  firm  and  correct.' 
this  indicates  that  tliere  must  be  long  continuance 
in  its  way  of  operation.  The  way  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  to  be  long  continvicd  in  their  operation  with- 
out stopping. 

3.  (When  it  is  said  that)  '  Movement  in  any 
direction  whatever  will  be  advantageous,'  this  im- 
plies that  when  (the  moving  power)  is  spent,  it  will 
begin  again. 

4.  The  sun  and  moon,  realising  in  themselves 
(the  course  of  Heaven),  can  pcrpetviaie  their  shining. 
The  four  seasons,  by  their  changing  and  trans- 
forming, can  perpetuate  their  production  (of  things). 
The  sages  persevere  long  in  their  course,  and  all 
under  the  sky  are  transformed  and  perfecL  When 
we  look  at  what  they  continue  doing  long,  the 
natural  tendencies  of  heaven,  earth,  and  all  things 
can  be  seen. 


XXXII.  All  the  conditions  in  paragraph  i  must  be  ond^ mood 

as  lc»(1li)g  10  tlic  indication  of  progrtsa  and  success,  which  is 
expLtined  in  paragraph  2,  and  itiustntled  by  the  analogy  of  the 
cotiisc  of  heaven  and  earth. 

'  Movement  in  any  direction,'  as  explained  in  paragraph  3,  indi- 
cates ihe  ever-occurring  new  modes  and  spheres  of  activity,  to 
which  he  wliu  is  firm  and  correct  is  called. 

Paragraph  4,  and  especially  its  concluding  sentence,  are  of  a 
meditative  and  lellccuve  chaiacter  not  uncommon  in  the  treatise 
on  lUc  'I'hwaa. 
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XXXIII.  I.  'Thun  indicates  successful  pro- 
gress:'-— that  is,  in  the  very  retiring  which  Thun 
denotes  there  is  such  progress.  The  strong  (line) 
Is  in  the  ruling  place,  (the  fifth),  and  is  properly 
responded  to  (by  the  second  line).  The  action  takes 
place  according  to  (the  requirement  of)  the  time. 

2.  'To  a  small  extent  it  will  (still)  be  advan- 
tageous to  be  firm  and  correct : '—{the  small  men) 
are  gradually  encroaching  and  advancing. 

3.  Great  indeed  is  the  significance  of  (what  is 
required  to  be  done  in)  the  time  that  necessitates 


rettrmg. 


XXXIV.  !.  In  T4  A'wang  we  see  that  which 
is  great  becoming  strong.  We  have  the  (trigram) 
denoting  strength  directing  that  which  denotes 
movement,  and  hence  (the  whole)  is  expressive  of 
vigour. 

2.  'T4  A'wang  indicates  that  it  wJll  be  advan- 
tageous to  be  firm  and  correct:*— that  which  is  great 
(shoulii  be)  correct.  Given  correctness  and  great- 
ness (in  their  highest  degree),  and  the  character  and 
tendencies  of  heaven  and  earth  can  be  seen. 


XXXIII.  'The  superior  man,*  it  is  said,  'advances  or  withdraws 

according  lu  the  character  of  the  time.  The  strength  aiid  correct 
portion  of  the  fifth  line  show  that  lie  is  able  to  maintain  himself; 
and  as  it  is  re^^poiidecl  to  by  the  wirak  second  lint,  no  op}H»ii[ian  to 
what  is  correct  in  liim  would  come  from  any  others.  He  raigbt 
therefore  keep  his  place ;  but  looking  at  the  two  weak  lines,  1  and 
2,  he  recognises  in  them  itie  advance  and  irrepressible  progrefts 
of  small  men,  and  that  for  a  time  it  is  belter  for  him  to  give  way 
and  willidraw  from  the  iiclil.  Thus  llictc  is  successful  progress 
even  in  his  retiring.' 

XXXIV.  Paragraph  1.    'That  which  Is  great'  denotes,  in  ihe 
first  place,  the  group  of  four  blrong  lines  which  strikes  us  on 
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XXXV.  I.  3In  denotes  advancing. 

2.  (In  3in  we  have)  the  bright  (sun)  appearing 
above  the  earth  ;  (the  symbol  of)  docile  submission 
cleaving  to  that  of  the  Great  brightness ;  and  the 
weak  line  advanced  and  moving  above: — all  these 
things  give  us  the  idea  of  '  a  prince  who  secures  the 
tranq^uillity  (of  the  people),  presented  on  that  ac- 
count with  numerous  horses  (by  the  king),  and  three 
times  in  a  day  received  at  interviews.' 

XXXVI.  J.  (The  symbol  of)  the  Earth  and  that 
of  Brightness  entering  into  the  midst  of  it  give  the 
idea  of  Ming  1  (Brightness  wounded  or  obscured). 

2.  The  inner  (trigrani)  denotes  being  accom- 
plished and  bright ;  the  outer,  being  pliant  and  sub- 
missive.    The  case  of  king  Wan  was  that  of  one 

looking  at  the  figure,  and  ihen  the  sujverior  man,  or  the  strong 
men  in  jKwilions  of  power,  of  whom  these  are  (he  representatives. 
A'Aieti  is  the  trigram  of  sireng:th,  and  Xin  that  of  movement. 

Pfiragraph  i.  'That  which  is  great  (should  he)  correct  :' — that 
the  '  should  be '  must  be  supplied  in  the  iranslation  appears  from 
this,  that  itie  paragraph  i«  intended  to  illustrate  the  text  that  'it 
■will  be  advantageous  lo  be  firm  and  correct.'  The  power  of  man 
becomes  then  a  reflexion  of  the  great  power  which  we  see  working 
in  nature,  '  impantally,'  '  umeliishly.* 

XXXV,  To  those  who  advocate  the  view  that  the  heiagrams  of 
the  Yt  have  been  formed  by  changes  of  the  lines  in  manipulating 
with  the  divining  stalks,  the  wards  of  paragraph  2,  that  we  have  in 
the  figure  '  the  weak  line  advanced  and  moving  above,'  suggest  the 
derivation  of  d^'^  f'''^^  Kwan,  wIk>»c  4tb  and  5ih  lines  are  made 

to  change  places  I  =~=  I.    But  we  have  seen  ihat  that  view  is 

inadmissible  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Yt.  And  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  language  ui  once  presents  itself.  As  Hsiang  An-shih 
(Sung  dynasty)  vays, '  Of  the  three  "daughter  "  trigrams  it  is  only 
LI  which  has  its  divided  line  occupying  the  central  place  of  honour, 
when  it  is  the  upper  trigram  In  a  hexagram.' 
t>6]  R 
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who  will)  these  qualities  was  yet  Involved  in  great 
difficulties. 

3.  'It  will  be  advantageous  to  realise  the  difficulty 
(of  the  position),  and  maintain  firm  correctness  : ' — 
that  is,  (the  Individual  concerned)  should  obscure 
his  brightness.  The  case  of  the  count  of  A't  was 
that  of  one  who.  amidst  the  difficulties  of  his  House, 
was  able  (thus)  to  maintain  his  aim  and  mind 
correct. 

XXXVII.  I.  In  A'i4  ^an  the  wife  has  her 
correct  place  in  the  inner  (trlgram),  and  the  man 
his  correct  place  in  the  outer.  That  man  and 
woman  occupy  their  correct  places  is  the  great 
righteousness  shown  (in  the  relation  and  positions 
of)  heaven  and  earth. 

2.  In  K\k  Z^Xi  we  have  the  idea  of  an  authori- 
tati\'C  ruler; — that,  namely,  represented  by  the 
parental  authority. 

3.  Let  the  father  be  indeed  father,  and  the  son 
son ;  let  the  cider  brother  be  indeed  elder  brother, 
and  the  younger  brother  younger  brother;  let  the 
husband  be  indeed  husband,  and  the  wife  wife  : — 
then  will  the  family  be  in  its  normal  state.  Bring 
the  family  to  that  state,  and  all  under  heaven  wiU 
be  established. 


XXXVi.  l*hc  sun  disappearing,  as  wc  say. '  below  the  eanh,'  or, 

as  the  Chiiietie  writer  conceives  it, '  Into  ihe  midst  of,  or  within  the 
earlh,'  nuiiiciciitly  indicates  the  obscuration  or  wounding  of  bright- 
ness.— the  repression  and  rcs'istancc  of  ihc  good  and  tuight. 

King  VVan  was  not  of  ihc  line  of  Shang.  Though  opposed  and 
pereccmcd  by  its  sovereign,  he  could  pursue  his  own  coarse,  till 
his  hnc  came  in  Ih*^  end  10  supersede  tlic  other.  [[  could  not  be 
BO  with  the  count  of  Kx,  who  w.is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Shang. 
1\k  could  do  nothing  that  would  help  on  its  downfall. 

XXXVIl,    Paragr^iph    i   lirst  explains  the    statement   of   tbe 
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XXXVIII.  I.  In  Khwei  we  have  (the  symbol  of) 
Fire,  which,  when  moved,  lends  upwards,  and  that 
of  a  Marsh,  whose  waters,  when  moved,  tend  down- 
wards. We  have  (also  the  symbols  of)  two  sisters 
livinj;  together,  but  whose  wills  do  not  move  in  the 
same  direction. 

2.  {Wc  see  how  the  inner  trtgram  expressive  of) 
harmonious  satisfaction  is  ailachcd  to  (the  outer 
expressive  of)  bright  intelligence;  (we  see)  the 
weak  line  advanced  and  acting  above,  and  how  it 
occupies  the  central  place,  and  is  responded  to  by 
the  strong  (line  below).  These  indications  show 
that  'in  small  matters  there  will  (still)  be  good 
fortune.' 

3.  Heaven  and  earth  arc  separate  and  apart,  but 
the  work  which  they  do  is  tlie  same.  Male  and 
female  are  separate  and  apart,  but  with  a  common 
will  they  seek  the  same  object.  There  is  diversity 
between  the  myriad  classes  of  beings,  but  there  is 
an  analogy  between  their  several  operations.  Great 
indeed  are  the  phenomena  and  the  results  of  this 
condition  of  disunion  and  separation. 


Thwan,  about  the  wife,  represented  by  line  i ;  and  then  proceed* 
lo  the  tmsband,  represented  by  line  5,  The  iwo  tngrams  become 
rcprcscniatiw  of  the  family  drcle,  and  the  wide  world  wiliout  iL 
In  the  reference  (o  heaven  and  eanh  it  is  not  supposed  that  they 
are  really  husband  and  wife ;  but  in  their  relation  and  posilioos 
they  symbolise  that  social  relation  and  ihc  individuals  in  it. 

Paragraph  2,  more  tlosely  rendered,  would  be — 'That  in  JTia 
Zin  tlicrc  is  an  auihoritative  ruler  is  a  way  of  naming  father  and 
molhcr.'  Docs  the  writer  mean  10  say  ihai  while  the  assertion  of 
auihoriiy  was  indispensable  in  a  family,  chat  authority  roust  have 
combined  in  it  both  force  and  gentleness  i 

-XXXVIII.  In  paragraph  i  we  have  first  r»n  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  Khwei  from  the  symbolism  of  F6-h3i.    Then  follows 

E.  3 
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XXXIX.  r.  A'ien  denotes  difficulty.  There  is 
(the  trigram  expressive  of)  perilousness  in  front. 
When  one.  seeing  the  peril,  can  arrest  hi.s  steps  (in 
accordance  with  the  significance  of  tlie  lower  tri- 
gram), is  he  not  wise? 

2.  (The  language  of)  A'ien,  that  'advantage  will 
be  found  in  the  south-west."  refers  to  the  (strong 
fifth  line)  advanced  and  in  the  central  place.  That 
*  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  the  north-east,' 
intimates  that  the  way  (of  dealing  with  the  A'ien 
state)  is  exhausted.  That  '  it  will  bt;  advantageous 
to  see  the  great  man,'  intimates  that  advance  will 
lead  to  achievement.  That  the  places  (of  the 
different  lines  after  the  first)  are  those  appropriate 
to  them  indicates  firm  correctness  and  good  fortune, 
with  which  the  regions  (of  the  kingdom)  arc  brought 
to  their  normal  state.  Great  indeed  is  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  time  of  ATienl 


an  explanation  from  thai  ascribed  to  king  Wan,  where  Tui  repre- 
sents the  youngest  (laughter  and  Li  the  second.  The  Khang-hsl 
editors  observe  that  in  many  henagrams  we  have  twg  daaghten 
dwelling:  logolhcr,  hut  that  only  in  this  and  49  is  attention  called  to 
it.  The  reason,  they  say,  is  that  in  those  two  Liiagrams  the  sisters' 
are  the  second  and  third  daughters,  wliile  in  the  others  one  of  them 
is  the  eKIest,  whose  jjlace  and  suncriorily  are  fixed,  so  thai  between 
her  andeiiher  of  the  others  there  can  be  no  division  or  collision. 

Aliout  what  is  said,  in  paragraph  3,  on  the  weak  line,  as  ad- 
vanced and  acting  above,  see  the  note  on  hexagram  35. 

The  lesson  of  paragraph  3  is  not  unity  in  divcr&ity,  but  union 
with  diversity. 

XXXJX.  The  upper  or  front  trigram  is  KbSn,  the  attriUile  of 
which  is  perilousness;  the  lower  is  Kiln,  of  which  the  arresting, 
actively  or  passively,  of  movement  or  :ul\Mncr  Ls  the  allrihutc.  We 
can  understand  how  the  union  uf  these  attributes  gives  ihe  ideas  of 
difficulty  and  prudent  caution. 

The  explanations  in  paragraph  2  of  the  phraseologyof  the  Thwun 
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XL.  I.  In  A'ieh  we  have  {the  trigram  expressive 
of)  peril  going  on  to  that  expressive  of  movement. 
By  movement  there  is  an  escape  from  the  peril : — 
(this  is  the  meaning  of)  A'ich. 

2.  '  In  (the  state  indicated  by)  A'ich,  advantage 
win  be  found  in  the  south-west:' — the  movement 
(thus)  intimated  will  win  all.  That  '  there  will  be 
good  fortune  in  coming  back  (to  the  old  condi- 
tions}' shows  that  such  action  is  that  of  the  due 
medium.  That  '  if  some  operations  be  necessary, 
there  will  be  good  fortime  in  the  early  conducting  of 
them'  shows  that  such  operations  will  be  successful. 

3.  When  heaven  and  earth  are  freed  (from  the 
grasp  of  winter),  we  have  thunder  and  rain.  WTien 
these  come,  the  buds  of  the  plants  and  trees  that 
produce  the  various  fruits  begin  to  burst.  Great 
indeed  are  the  phenomena  in  the  time  intimated 
by  A'ich. 


are  not  all  easily  followed.  Il  is  said  ihal  ihe  advanlageousncss 
oflhe  hotilli-wcsl  (8  due  10  ihc  central  line  in  5;  bui  if  we  are  to 
loot  for  ihe  meaning  of  soulh-wesl  in  Khwin.  as  in  the  diagram 
of  king  Win's  irigrams,  there  is  no  strong  central  line  in  iL  May 
KliSn.  as  a  yang  trigram,  be  used  for  Khwiin? 

XL.  1.  The  meaning  of  the  hexagram  is  brought  out  sufficiently 
well  in  paragraph  1  by  means  of  the  auributes  of  the  constituent 
trigrams. 

2.  How  il  is  that  tlic  movement  indicated  in  the  first  condition 
will  '  win  ■  alt  does  not  immediately  appear.  The  Khang-hgi'  editors 
say  that '  moving  lo  ihc  south  and  west  *  is  the  same  as  *  returning 
back  to  Ihc  old  conditions,'  aiul  that  'winning  all'  and  acting 
'according  to  the  due  medium'  are  descriptive  of  the  effect  and 
method  without  reference  to  the  symbolism.  Another  explanation 
might  be  devised ;  but  I  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt. 

3.  Paragraph  3  ihows  the  analogy  of  what  takei>  place  in  naturc 
U>  the  beneficent  social  and  poiitical  changes  described  in  the  text, 
as  is  done  very  frequeniiy  in  this  Appendix. 
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XLI.  I.  In  Sun  (we  see)  the  lower  (irigram) 
diminished,  and  the  upper  added  to.  (Rut)  the 
method  (of  action)  implied  in  this  operates  also 
above  (or,  mounts  upwards  (also)  and  operates). 

2.  '  If  there  be  sincerity  in  this  method  of  dimi- 
nution, there  will  be  great  good  fortune ;  freedom 
from  error ;  firmness  and  correctness  that  can  be 
maintained ;  and  advantage  in  every  movement 
that  shall  be  made.  In  wliat  shall  this  (sincerity 
in  the  exercise  of  Sun)  be  employed?  (Even)  in 
sacrifice,  two  baskets  of  grain,  (though  there  be 
nothing  else),  may  be  presented:' — for  diese  two 
baskets  there  ought  to  be  the  filling  time.  There 
is  a  time  when  the  strong  should  be  diminished,  and 
the  weak  should  be  strengthened.  Diminution  and 
increase,  overflowing  and  emptiness:  —  these  take 
place  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  the  time. 


XLI.  1 .  All  tliat  we  sec  is  two  undivided  lines  in  IhC'  lower  trigram, 
md  then  a  divided  one,  and  exactly  die  opposite  in  the  upper.  But 
the  whole  figure  coulil  not  but  have  ibis  fonn  fioin  the  jiroccss  ol 
its  fonnation,  whether  by  the  graJu.ii  adJitic-n  of  the  two  primitiv«1 
lines,  or  hy  the  itnpositioii  of  the  whole  trigrams  on  one  anochcr. 
To  say  thai  llie  upper  lines  of  A'Aien  and  Khwiln  changed  placel 
10  expre^  the  idea  of  subjects  cuiiiiibuting  in  taxes  to  ilie  main-^ 
tenatice  of  llieir  ruler  is  abburd ;  and  if  thatt  tliought  were  in  the 
mind  of  king  Wan  (which  I  very  much  doubi).  it  would  only  show^ 
how  he  projctled  his  own  i<tca,  formed  independently  of  the  figUT 
into  its  lines. 

On  the  Second  sentence,  the  Khang-hs!  editors  say: — '  When  a' 
minisUT  devotes  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  lord,  or  the  people 
undertake  their  various  labours  in  behalf  of  their  government,  tbcaaj 
are  instanci-s  of  ihc  mintstciiiig  of  tliose  below  lo  increase  tUoKl 
above.    Bui  tn  this  way  the  iniercotirse  of  llie  two  becomes  clo«e 
and  Ihcir  aims  become  the  same; — does  not  the  method  of  action 
of  those  below  cammunicale  itself  lo  Uiobe  above?  ' 

In  paragraph  2  ihc  subject  of  contribution,  such  as  the  payment  ot 
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XLII.  I.  In  Yl  we  see  the  upper  (trigram) 
diminished,  and  the  lower  added  to.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  people  (in  consequence  of  this)  is 
without  limit.  What  descends  from  ahove  reaches 
to  all  below,  .so  great  and  brilliant  is  the  course  (of 
ils  operation). 

2.  That  *  there  will  be  advantage  in  every  move- 
ment which  shall  be  undertaken '  appears  from  the 
central  and  correct  (positions  of  the  second  and  hfih 
lines),  and  the  (general)  blessing  (the  dispensing  of 
which  they  imply). 

That  'it  will  be  advantageous  (even)  to  cross 
the  great  stream '  appears  from  the  action  of  wood 
(shown  in  the  figure). 

5.  Yl  is  made  up  of  (the  trigrams  expressive 
of)  movement  and  docility,  (through  which)  there 
is  daily  advancement  to  an  unlimited  extent.  We 
have  (also)  in  it  heaven  dispensing  and  earth  pro- 
ducing, leading  to  an    increase  without   restriction 


uxcs.  puses  into  the  background.  The  Khang-hsi  editors  say; — 
*  VVIiai  is  meant  by  diminishing  in  this  hexafp^m  »  the  regu- 
lation ofexpetiditure  or  conttibution  according  to  itie  time.  This 
would  vary  in  a  family  according  to  its  poverty  or  wealtb ;  and  in  a 
state  according  10  i\k  abunJarne  or  scanliness  of  its  leKiurcn. 
When  it  13  said  that  there  must  be  sincerity  along  with  a  diminu- 
tion, it  means  that  though  such  a  diminution  cannot  be  helped,  yet 
what  is  given  should  be  given  sincercty.  A  small  ^criScc  sincerely 
offered  is  accepted.  In  the  Language,  "  There  is  a  time  when  the 
strong  should  be  dimini.s>ied  and  the  weak  be  sireiiglhencd,"  we  are 
not  to  find  the  two  baskets  in  the  diminution  of  tlic  strong.  "The 
strong"  is  what  is  essential, — in  this  catic  sincerity;  "The  weak" 
is  what  is  unimportant, — the  amount  and  manner  of  the  offering. 
If  one  supplement  the  insuHiciency  of  bis  oiTering  with  the  abun- 
dance of  hU  Mnceiity,  the  insigni&cancc  of  his  two  baskets  wilt  noc 
be  despised.' 
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of  place.     Everjihing  in  the  method  of  this  increase 
proceeds  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

XLII.  I.  The  pioct&s  of  the  formaiion  of  ihe  irigrams  here  U 
Uie  reverse  of  that  in  liie  preceding  hexayratn;  aiid  is  open  to  the 
remarks  I  have  made  on  ihat.  Of  course  the  people  are  full  of 
complacency  and  pleasure  in  the  labours  of  ihclr  ruler  for  itieir 
good. 

a.  The  mention  of 'the  action  of  wood'  has  reference  10  the 
upper  trigrain  Sun,  which  is  ihc  symbol  both  of  wind  and  wood. 
From  wood  boats  and  ships  are  made,  on  which  the  great  stream 
may  be  crossed.  In  three  hexagrams,  this,  59,  and  61,  of  which 
Sun  is  a  part,  wc  find  mention  made  of  crossing  the  great  stream. 
It  is  generally  said  that  the  lower  trigram  A'5n  also  sjrmh<dises 
wood ;  but  that  is  obiained  by  a  roundabout  procets.  A'&ii  occu- 
jMCS  the  place  of  the  east  in  Win's  arrangement  of  the  Irigrams; 
but  the  east  symbolises  spring,  when  ihe  growth  of  vegetation 
begins;  and  therefore  Jiin  may  symbolise  woodl  It  u-as  stated 
on  p.  33,  that  the  doctrine  of '  the  five  clemems  *  does  not  ap|>ear 
in  the  Yt.    A'j^iing-^re  takes  wood  (y^  mfi),  *ts  n  misprint  for 

increase  (^yO-' 

3.  The  words  'heaven  dispensing  and  earth  producing*  are 
based  on    the   fancied  genesis  of  the  figure  from  A'^ien  and 

KhwSn  ( —  -— :l  the  first  lines  in  each  changing  places.     It 

■was  the  auihor  of  this  Ajipendbc,  probably,  who  first  introduced 
that  absurd  notion  in  connexion  with  the  fomution  of  Sun 
and  Yi. 

One  rhyme  runs  ttirougb  and  connects  these  three  paragraphs 
thus: — 

*Y!  spoils  the  high,  gives  to  the  low} 

The  people  feel  intense  delight. 

Down  from  above  to  all  below, 

The  blessing  goes,  so  large  and  bright. 

Success  will  e^-ery  movement  mark. 

Central  its  source,  its  course  aright. 

The  great  stream  even  may  be  crossed, 

When  ptanks  of  wood  their  strength  utiite. 

Yi  movement  shoivs  and  docile  feel, 

Which  progress  day  by  day  invite. 

Heaven  gives;  productive  earth  responds; 

increase  crowns  every  vale  and  height; 
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XLIII.  I.  KwAi  is  the  symbol  of  displacing  or 
removing.  We  see  (in  the  fi^rc)  the  strong 
(lines)  displacing  the  weak.  (We  have  in,  it  the 
attributes  of)  strength  and  complacency.  There  is 
displacement,  but  harmony  (continues). 

2.  '  The  exhibition  (of  the  criminars  guilt)  in  the 
royal  courtj'ard'  is  suggested  by  the  (one)  weak 
(line)  mounted  on  the  five  strong  lines. 

There  '  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  appeal  (for  sym- 
pathy and  support),  and  a  consciousness  of  the  peril 
(involved  in  the  undertaking) :' — it  is  the  realisation 
of  this  danger,  which  makes  the  method  (of  compass- 
ing the  object)  brilliant. 

'  He  should  make  an  announcement  in  his  own 
city,  and  show  that  it  wil!  not  he  well  to  have 
recourse  at  once  to  arms  :  '—(if  he  have  recourse  to 
arms),  what  he  prefers  will  (soon)  be  exhausted. 

'There  will  be  advantage  in  whatever  he  shall 
go  forward  to  : ' — when  the  growth  of  the  strong 
(lines)  has  been  completed,  there  will  be  an  end 
(of  the  displacement). 


And  ceaselessly  it  hastens  on, 
Each  season's  gifts  quick  to  requite/ 

XLIir.  I.  The  last  clause  of  paragraph  t  is  good  in  itself,  show- 
ing that  ihc  strong  and  worthy  statesman  in  removing  a  bad  man 
from  die  stale  is  not  actuated  by  any  privaic  feelings.  The  fenti- 
mcnl,  bowever,  as  il  is  expressed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  follow-  from 
the  symbolism. 

Paragraph  2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  notes  appended 
to  the  different  clauses  of  ibis  second  paragraph.  HO  Ping-win 
^YUan  dynast)')  says: — 'If  but  a  single  small  man  be  left,  he  is 
guflicient  to  make  the  superior  man  anxious ;  if  but  a  single  inordi- 
nate desire  be  left  in  the  mind,  thai  is  sulTicient  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  heavenly  principles.  The  eradication  to  bolh  cases 
must  be  complcic,  before  ibe  labour  'm  ended.' 
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XLIV.  1.  KS.U  has  the  significance  of  unex- 
pectedly coming  oil.  (We  see  in  it)  the  weak 
(line)  coming  unexpectedly  on  the  strong  ones. 

2.  '  It  will  not  be  good  to  marry  (such)  a 
female : ' — one  (so  symbolised)  should  not  be  long 
associated  with. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth  meeting  together  (as  here 
represenicd),  all  the  variety  of  natural  things  become 
fully  displayed. 

4.  When  a  strong  (line)  finds  itself  in  the  central 
and  correct  position,  (good  government)  will  greatly 
prevail  all  under  the  sky. 

5.  Great  indeed  is  the  significance  of  what  has  to 
be  done  at  the  time  indicated  by  KAu! 

XLV.  1.  3hui  indicates  (the  condition  of  union, 
or)  being  collected.  We  have  in  it  (the  symbol  of) 
docile  obedience  going  on  to  (what  is  expressed  by 
that  of)  satisfaction.  There  is  the  strong  line  in. 
the  central  place,  and  rightly  responded  lo.  Hence 
comes  the  (idea  of)  union. 

2.  *Theking  will  repair  to  his  ancestral  temple:' — 

XLIV,  On  paragraph  i  the  Kliang-hsf  editors  say : — ' "  The  weak 
line  meets  willj  (or  comes  unexpeciedly  on)  ihc  strong  ones;"— 
ihe  weak  line,  ih.il  is,  plays  the  piincipal  part.  The  cisc  is  like 
thai  of  ihe  minisLcr  wfio  assumes  tlie  power  of  deciding  for  himself 
on  all  measures,  or  of  a  lienV  ajinouncing  the  morning  i — is  not  iIk 
name  of  (shameless)  boldness  rightly  applied  to  it  ?  Hence  noihing 
more  is  said  about  rht*  iiymUil  of  llie  bold  female;  but  aiietiiion  i:^ 
called  to  llie  second  part  of  the  Thwan.' 

Paragraph  2  needs  no  remark.  Paragni[ilis  3,  4,  and  5  all  speak 
of  ihc  importance  of  powers  and  parties  meeting  logethcr, — in  the 
world  of  nature,  and  in  die  sphere  of  human  afTairs.  But  I  do  not 
Sec  how  ihu  i^cncimcnt  is  a  nalurai  sequel  to  that  in  I  and  x,  not 
that  it  has  any  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  tbe  Thwan  and 
Symbolisim. 
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with  the  utmost  filial  piety  he  presents  his  offerings 
(to  the  spirits  of  liis  ancestors). 

*  It  will  be  advantageous  to  meet  the  great  man, 
and  there  will  then  be  prosperity  and  success : ' — 
the  union  effected  by  him  will  be  on  and  through 
what  is  correcL 

'  The  use  of  great  victims  will  conduce  to  good 
fortune ;  and  in  whatsoever  direction  movement  is 
made,  it  will  be  advantageous:' — all  is  done  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  Heaven. 

3.  When  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  gather- 
ings (here  shown)  take  place,  the  natnml  tendencies 
(in  the  outward  action)  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of 
all  things  can  be  seen. 

XLVI.  I.  {We  find)  the  weak  (line),  as  it  finds 
the  opportunity,  ascending  upwards. 

2.  We  have  (the  attribute)  of  flexibility  and  that 
of  obedience;  we  have  the  strong  line  (below)  and 
its  proper  correlate  above: — these  things  indicate  tliat 
there  will  be  *  great  progress  and  success.' 

XLV.  Hie  lower  trtgnm  in  S'l'Jf  «  KhwSn,  who«  attribute 
is  docile  obedience;  antt  tlic  tijijicr  115  Tui,  u-liote  attribute  is 
pleased  aatisfiction.  Then  we  have  the  strong  Hue  in  5,  and 
its  proper  correlate  in  2.  These  things  may  give  the  idea  of  union. 
They  might  also  give  the  idea  of  other  good  things. 

The  Khang-hsi  editors  say  that  though  *  a1)  is  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinances  of  Heaven'  follows  the  concluding  clauses 
of  the  Thwan,  yd  the  seniimeni  of  the  words  must  be  extended 
to  the  other  clauses  as  well.  A'Ailng-jze  says  that  *  the  onlinances  of 
Heaven '  are  simply  the  naiural  and  practical  ou'.comc  of '  heavenly 
principle ; ' — in  this  case  what  should  and  may  be  done  according 
10  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  tt)C  lime.  So  do  ll»e  critics 
of  China  ir)*  10  shirk  the  idea  of  personality  in  '  Heaven/ 

With  paragraph  3.  compare  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  \itc 
'i'tiwan  A'waii  on  hexagrams  31,  32. 
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3.  'Seeking  (by  ihe  qiialidcs  implied  in  ShSng) 
to  meet  with  the  great  man,  its  subject  need  have  no 
anxiety:' — there  will  be  ground  for  con<i;nitulation. 

'Advance  to  the  south  will  be  fortunate:' — his 
aim  will  be  carried  out. 

XLVIl.  I.  In  KhwSn  {we  see)  the  strong  (lines) 
covered  and  obscured  (by  the  weak). 

2.  We  have  in  it  (the  attribute  of)  perilousness 
going  on  to  that  of  satisfaction.  Who  is  it  but  the 
superior  man  that,  though  straitened,  still  does  not 
fail  in  making  progress  to  his  proper  end  ? 

'  For  the  firm  and  correct,  the  (really)  great  man, 
there  will  be  good  fortune : ' — this  is  shown  by  the 
central  positions  of  the  strong  (lines), 

'If  he  make  speeches,  his  words  cannot  be  made 
good  : ' — to  be  fond  of  arguing  or  pleading  is  the  way 
to  be  reduced  to  extremity. 


XLVl.  Theexphnaiionof  iht  frst  paragraph  has  given  occasion 
to  muci)  difference  of  opinion.  Some  will  Iikvc  '  ihc  weak  Uinc) '  to 
be  4  ;  some  5  ;  and  some  llic  whol';  of  Kbwan,lhc  uppt-r  trigram. 
The  advocates  of  4,  make  it  come  frnm  hcxagmm  40,  the  weak  3 
of  wliich  ascends  to  the  strong  4,  displaces  it,  anO  takes  its  place ; 
but  we  have  seen  repeatedly  the  foil/  of  the  doctrine  of  changing 
lines  and  figures.  I'he  great  symbolism  of  Appendix  II  sug^c^s 
llie  proper  exjilanalion.  The  lower  trigram.  Sun,  represents  here 
not  wind  but  woo<l.  The  first  line,  weak,  is  the  root  of  a.  tree 
planted  beneath  ihe  earth.  lis  K''*duaJ  p'owth  8)rmbo!i&«8  llie 
advance  upwards  of  the  subject  of  the  hexagram,  fostered,  (hat 
IK,  by  Lhc  circumstances  of  the  time. 

XLVII.  I.  One  sees  the  rclaii%'c  position  of  the  strong  and  vreak 
lines  in  lhc  fi{<:ure;  but  lo  deduce  from  that  the  idea  expressed  b/' 
KhwJin  requires  a  painful  suaining  of  the  imaginalicn.    That  idea 
was  in  the  mind,  and  then  the  line*  were  interpreted  accordingly. 

a.  '  Perilousncss '  is  the  atiribuie  of  the  lower  trigrain,  and  *  eaiis- 
faction  *  that  of  the  upper.    The  superior  man,  however  straitened. 
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XLVIII.  I.  (We  liave  the  symbol  of)  wood  In 
the  water  and  the  raising  of  the  water ;  which  (gives 
us  the  idea  of)  a  well.  A  well  supplies  nourishment 
and  is  not  (itself)  exhausted. 

a.  'The  site  of  a  town  may  be  changed,  while 
the  fashion  of  its  wells  undergoes  no  change:' — 
this  rs  indicated  by  the  centra!  position  of  the  strong 
lines  (in  the  second  and  fifth  places). 

'  The  drawing  is  nearly  accomplished,  but  the 
rope  has  not  yet  reached  the  water  of  the  well  : ' — 
its  service  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

'The  bucket  is  broken:' — it  is  this  that  occa- 
sions evil. 

XLIX,  I.  In  Ko  (we  see)  water  and  fire  extin- 
guishing each  other;  (we  see  also)  two  daughters 
dwelling  together,  but  with  their  minds  directed  to 

remains  master  of  himself,  and  pursues  the  proper  end  of  principle 
settled  in  his  mind. 

Why  ithoiiM  the  suh^L-ct  ofKhwSn  maVe  speeches,  be  tone)  of 
■rgulnp  or  ptijading,— as  thr  characlers  say.  if  we  could  trandaie 
them  hierally.  'setting  a  ^-aluc  on  Uie  mouth?'  The  reply  to  ihis 
15  fouTid  in  tlic  trigram  denoting  '  satisfaction,'  or  '  being  pleased.* 
The  party  in  the  extremity  of  Khwin  yet  wishes  and  tries  to  make 
men  pleased  with  him. 

XLVIII.  A^gKhang-A'j^ingsays: — 'Khdn,  the  upper  trignun, 
lepresenls  water,  and  Sun,  the  lower,  u'ood.  This  wood  denotes 
the  waier-whecl  or  pulley  with  its  bucket,  which  descends  into  the 
mouth  of  the  spring,  and  brings  the  water  up  to  the  top.'  This 
may  b«  a  correct  explanation  of  the  figure,  though  the  reading  of 
it  from  bottom  to  lop  seems  at  first  10  be  strange. 

Paragraph  2.  That  the  fasliicn  of  the  well  does  not  undergo 
any  (great)  change  is  dwelt  upon  as  illustrating  the  unctiangcable- 
ncss  of  the  great  piinciples  of  human  nature  and  of  government. 
But  that  this  truth  may  be  teamed  from  tlie  strong  and  central 
lines  only  produces  a  ^mile.  So  do  the  remarks  on  the  other  two 
sentences  of  the  I'hwan. 
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different  objects: — (on  account  of  these  things)  it 
is  called  (the  hexagram  of)  Change, 

3,  '  It  is  believed  in  (only)  after  it  has  been 
accomplished : ' — when  the  change  has  been  made, 
faith  Is  accorded  to  it. 

(We  have)  ciiliivated  iniolligcnce  (as  ihe  basis  of) 
pleased  satisfaction,  (suggesting)  'great  progress  and 
success,'  coming  from  what  is  correct. 

When  change  thus  takes  ]>lace  in  the  proper  nvay, 
*  occasion  for  repentance  disappears.* 

3.  Heaven  and  earth  undergo  tlieir  changes,  and 
the  four  seasons  complete  their  functions.  Than^r 
changed  the  appointment  (of  the  line  of  Hsid  to 
the  throne),  and  Wfl  (thai  of  the  line  of  Shang),  in 
accordance  with  (the  will  of)  Heaven,  and  In  response 
to  (the  wishes  of)  men.  Great  indeed  is  what  takes 
place  in  a  time  of  change. 

L.  I.  In  Ting  we  have  (symbolically)  the  figure 
of  a  caldron.  (We  see)  the  (symbol  of)  wood  enter- 
ing into  that  of  fire,  wliich  suggests  the  idea  of  cook- 


Xl-IX.  I^aragrapli  i.  L?,  iJic  lower  tiigram.  rcprescnls  fire,  and 
Tui,  the  upper,  rcprescms  \^-aicr.  Water  will  extinguish  fire,  and 
Rtc  a^iii  will  dry  up  water.  Kach,  to  all  appt-aranLC,  prnduces  &'>j 
change  in  tiir  other.  Aguin,  according  co  king  W^n's  scheme  oT 
the  trigrams,  as  »-hown  on  p.  33,  and  in  Mgurt:  i,  Phic  MI,  Li  is  the 
second,  ami  Tiii  the  youngesi  daughter.  Their  wills  are  Itketjrto 
differ  in  love  and  other  things;  but  [his  symbolism  does  not  so 
readily  suggest  the  idea  of  chanRC. 

!,  The  firsi  sentence  suggests  how  the  dislike  to  change  on  ihe 
part  of  people  generally  is  ovurcome. 

Tlie  second  suggests  how  change  proceeding  from  intelligence 
Rnd  giving  general  saiisfaction  wili  he  successful. 

Paragraph  3  tells  us  how  the  grciicst  natural  and  the  greatest 
political  vhangea  are  c<i'ually  sucteasful  and  admirable  vrheo  con- 
ducted aright. 
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ing.  The  sages  cooked  tlieir  offerings  in  order  to 
present  them  to  God,  and  made  great  feasts  to  nourish 
their  wise  and  able  (ministers). 

2.  We  have  (the  symbol  of)  flexible  obedience, 
and  that  (which  denotes)  ears  quick  of  Jiearing  and 
eyes  clear-sighted.  (We  have  also)  the  weak  (line) 
advanced  and  acting  above,  in  the  central  place,  and 
responded  to  by  the  strong  (line  below).  All  these 
things  give  the  idea  of  'great  progress  and  success.* 

LI.  I.  Kkn  (gives  the  intimation  of)  ease  and 
development. 

2.  '  When  the  (time  of)  movement  (which  it 
indicates)  comes,  (its  subject)  w^ill  be  found  looking 
out  with  apprehension  : ' — that  feeling  of  dread  lca<Is 
to  happiness.  'And  yet  smiling  and  talking  cheer- 
fully : ' — the  issue  (of  his  dread)  is  that  he  adopts' 
(proper)  laws  (for  his  course). 

'  The  movement  (like  a  crash  of  tliunder)  terrifies 


L.  1.  See  Ihe  notes  on  the  Text  of  (he  Thwan  about  the 
figure  of  a  caMron  in  Ting.  lis  compoiicnl  trigrams  are  Suti 
representing  wood,  and  LI  representing  fire;  which  may  very  welt 
sugg;esi  the  idc2  of  cooking.  I'he  lasi  sentence  of  the  paiagraph 
is  entirely  after  the  style  of  '  ihe  Great  Symbolism.'  Ttie  Khang- 
hsf  editors  sa>- that  the  distinction  between  3'ng''nJ  Ting  appears 
here  very  clearly,  the  former  relating  to  ihc  nourUtimenl  of  the 
people,  and  the  latter  to  the  nouristiing  oien  of  worth.  They  add 
(hat  the  reality  of  the  oflTtrngs  to  God  is  such  nourishing.  'God ' 
is  here  Shang  Ti,  which  Canon  McClalchte  translates  *  the  First 
Emperor,'  adding  in  a  note,  '  The  Chinese  Jupiier,  the  Emperor  of 
gods  and  men  I ' 

2.  The  first  sentence  deduces  the  sentiment  of  the  Thwan  from 
(he  attributes  or  virtues  of  ilie  trigram^  wiih  considerable  aniplilica- 
lion  of  the  virtue  of  LI.  The  second  line  of  LI,  a>  Iwing  divided, 
calls  forth  in  oiher  hexagrams  the  same  notice  as  here.  It  is  the 
most  important  line  in  the  ligure,  and  being  rt-S|>ondrfI  to  by  the 
suong  2,  gives  an  iudicalkiD  of  the  'great  progress  and  success.' 
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all  within  a  hundred  II :' — it  startles  the  distant  and 
frightens  the  near. 

*Ho  11011  bo  like  the  sineerd  worshipper,  who  ia  not 
startled  into  letting  go  his  ladle  and  cup  of  saorifloial 
spirits:' — he  inakcs  his  appearance,  and  maintains 
his  ancestral  temple  and  the  altars  of  the  spirits  of 
the  land  and  grain,  as  presiding  at  al!  sacrifices. 

Lll.  1.  K&n  denotes  stopping  or  resting; — 
resting  when  it  is  the  time  to  rest,  and  acting  when 
it  is  the  time  to  act.  When  one's  movements  and 
restings  all  take  place  at  the  proper  time  for  ihcm, 
his  way  (of  proceeding)  is  brilliant  and  intelligent. 

2.  Resting  in  one's  resting-point  is  resting  in 
one's  proper  place.  The  upper  and  lower  {lines  of 
the  hexagram)  exactly  correspond  to  each  other,  but 
are  without  any  interaction:  hence  it  is  said  that 
'  (the  subject  of  the  hexagram)  has  no  consciousness 
of  self;  that  when  he  walks  in  his  courtyard,  he 
does  not  see  (any  of)  the  persons  in  tt ;  and  that 
there  will  be  no  error." 


LT.  Paragraph  i .     Sec  whai  i«  said  on  the  Text. 

3.  The  cxplanaiions  of  tbe  Tliwau  here  arc  good;  but  in  no 
way  deduced  from  ihc  figure. 

3.  The  portion  of  ihe  tcxl  [irinted  in  a  different  type  is  supf 
to  have  dropi  out  of  ihe  Chintbc  copies.  The  explanation  of  it 
that  foUow-s  is  bascil  on  Wjin's  view  of  iC^a  as  representing  the 
oldest  son.     Sec  on  the  Text. 

Lll.  I.  The  Khang-hsl  editors  give  their  opinion  that  what  is 
said  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  afier  ihe  explanation  of 
the  name,  illustnilcs  the  first  soniencc  of  the  Thwan,  and  that  the 
other  senieiice  iliustrates  the  rest  of  ihc  Thwan.  It  may  be  so, 
but  the  whole  of  the  Thwan  appears  in  paragraph  a. 

2.  The  hexagram  licing  made  up  of  K&n  repealed,  linei  I,  a,  3 
arc  of  course  the  same  as  4,  5,  and  6.  But  it  will  be  &een  that 
there  is  not  a  proper  correlation  among  them  all.     1  do  not  see^ 
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LI  1 1.  I.  The  advance  indicated  by  A'ien  is  (like) 
the  marrying  of  a  young  lady  which  is  attended 
by  good  fortune. 

2.  (The  lines)  as  they  advance  get  into  their 
correct  places : — this  Indicates  the  acliievements  of 
a  successful  progress. 

The  advance  is  made  according  to  correctness : — 
(the  subject  of  the  hexagram)  might  rectify  his 
country. 

3.  Among  the  places  (of  the  hexagram)  we  see 
the  strong  undivided  line  in  the  centre. 

4.  'In  (the  attributes  of)  restfulness  and  flexible 
penetration  we  have  (the  assurance  of)  an  (onward) 
movement  that  is  inexhaustible. 

LIV.  I.  By  Kwei  Mei  (the  marrying  away  of 
a  younger  sister)  the  great  and  righteous  relation 
between  heaven  and  earth  (is  suggested  to  us).  If 
heaven  and  earth  were  to  have  no  intercommunica- 
tion, things  would  not  grow  and  flourish  as  they  do. 
The  marriage  of  a  younger  sister  is  the  end  (of 
her  maidenhood)  and  the  beginning  (of  her  mother- 
hood). 

a.  We  have    (in    the    hexagram   the  desire   of) 


however,  that  this  furnishes  tny  ground  Tor  the  entire  oblivtousnesi 
of  self,  which  th«  Tbwan  makes  out  to  be  in  the  figure. 

LHI.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  2  de8cribe$  the  line*  from 
9  10  S  all  gelling  into  their  proper  places,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
on  the  Text,  and  that  sentence  U  symbolical  of  what  u  said  in  the 
second.  '  The  rectification  of  the  country  '  is  the  reality  of  '  the 
successful  progress.' 

'  1'bc  strong  undivided  line '  in  paragraph  3  is  the  fifth  of  the 
ligure. 

Out  of  rest  comes  mo^'ement  to  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
Ih;  succeeded  by  rest  again; — as  says  paiagraj^  4. 
£j6]  S 
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pleasure  and.  on  the  ground  of  that,  movement 
following.  The  marrying  away  is  of  a  younger 
sister. 

3.  'Any  action  will  be  evil:' — the  places  (of  the 
lines)  are  not  those  appropriate  to  them. 

'  It  will  be  in  no  wise  advantageous :  * — the  weak 
(third  and  fifth  lines)  are  mounted  on  strong  lines. 

I-V.  I.  F3ng  has  the  signification  of  being 
great.     It  is  made  up  of  the  trigranis  (representing) 


1,1V.  t.  Kwci  Mei  in  this  Appendix  has  xhe  meaning  simply 
of  marriage,  .ind  for  Mci  we  niighl  substilute  NU,  'daughter' 
or  'young  lady.'  This  appears  from  the  writer's  going  on  to  point 
out,  as  elsewhere,  the  an-ilogy  between  the  growih  of  things  in 
nature  from  the  interaction  of  he.-tven  and  earth  and  the  inctrase 
of  m;inkind  through  marriage.  He  does  this  with  a.  delicate  touch. 
There  i«  no  groasness  in  ihc  original  any  more  than  there  is  in  the 
translation. 

But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  reference  to  the  action  of 
heaven  and  eatth  with  the  bad  auspice  of  the  Thwan?  The 
Khang-hsi  ciiitors  felt  the  pressure  of  this  difliculty,  and  they  adduce 
a  similar  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  hexagram  44  in  this 
treatise,  adding,  'From  this  we  may  say  that  the  interaction  of 
the  yin  nnd  yang  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  we  ought  to 
be  careful  about  it  in  the  beginning  in  order  to  prevent  mischief  in 
the  end.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Yi.'  This  is  very  well,  but 
it  is  no  solulion  of  the  difficuhy.  Tlie  editors  could  not  admit 
that  the  author  of  the  Appendix  did  not  undersiand  or  did  not 
deal  fairly  with  the  Text;  for  that  author,  they  thought,  was 
Confucius. 

2.  The  same  editors  say  that  paragraph  a  implies  both  that  the 
desire  for  the  marriage  originated  with  the  Ifldy,  and  that  she  was 
aware  tlut  the  gentleman  was  older  than  herself. 

3.  The  position  of  a  divided  tine  above  an  undivided  is  always 
represented  as  an  evil  omen ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why. 
There  is  less  of  an  app-'arancc  of  reason  about  it  than  in  some 
otlicr  things  which  are  s^id  about  the  lines.  The  lines  are  where 
they  cannot  but  be  from  the  way  in  wliich  the  figures  were  fonned. 


intelligence  and  movement  directed  by  that  intel- 
ligence.     It  is  thus  that  it  has  that  signification, 

2.  '  The  king  has  reached  the  condition  (denoted 
by  Fang):* — he  has  still  to  make  it  greater. 

'  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  anxious.  Let  him  be 
as  the  sun  at  noon  :' — it  is  for  him  to  cause  his  light 
to  shine  on  all  under  the  sky. 

3.  When  the  sun  has  reached  tlie  meridian  height,  it 
begins  to  decline.  Wlien  the  moon  has  become  full. 
it  begins  to  wane.  The  (interaction  of)  heaven  and 
earth  is  now  vigorous  and  abundant,  now  dull  and 
scanty,  growing  and  diminishing  according  to  the 
seasons.  How  much  more  must  it  be  so  with  (the 
operations  of)  men!  How  much  more  also  with 
the  spiritual  agency! 

LVI.  I.  'LU  indicates  that  there  may  be  some 
small  attainment  and  progress:' — the  weak  (line) 
occupies  the  central  ]>lace  in  llie  outer  (trigram), 
and  is  obedient  to  the  strong  (lines  on  either  side 
of  it).  (We  have  also  the  attributes  of  quiet) 
resting  closely  attached  to  intelligence  (In  the  com- 


LV.  Thf  Khang-li?f  editors  remark  thai  paragraph  1  is  not  so 
mucli  explaining  the  meaning  or  the  name  Flng,  as  accounting  for 
the  hexajinim,  composed  of  U  and  ^n,  liaving  such  a  meaning. 

Paragraph  3  seems  rather  contrary  10  ihc  lesson  of  the  hexa- 
gram. According  to  it,  prosperity  cannot  be  maintained,  any  more 
than  we  can  have  the  odter  seasons  without  winter  or  perpetual 
day  without  night ;  hut  the  object  of  ihc  essay  is  to  exhort  to  the 
mainiotiancc  of  prosperity.  Is  it  the  case  thai  the  rise  of  every 
commonwealth  and  cau&e  must  be  followed  by  its  decay  and  faU? 
Tlie  niinti  refuses  to  adtiitt  the  changes  of  the  seasone.  &c„  as 
a  true  analogy  for  all  moral  and  intellectual  movements.  Sec  an 
im{>onant  remark  on  the  concluding  sentence  in  ttie  Introduction, 

PP-  34.  35- 
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ponent  trig-rams).  Hence  it  Is  saiil,  '  There  may 
be  some  small  attainment  and  progress.  If  the 
stranger  or  traveller  be  firm  and  correct  as  he  ought 
to  be,  there  will  be  good  fortune.' 

2.  Great  is  the  time  and  great  is  the  right  course 
to  be  taken  as  intimated  in  Lu  ! 

LVII.  I.  The  double  Sun  shows  how,  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  (governmental)  orders  are  reiterated. 

2.  (We  sec  that)  the  strong  (fifth  line)  has  pene- 
trated into  the  central  and  correct  place,  and  the 
will  (of  its  subject)  is  being  carried  into  effect ;  (we 
sec  also)  the  weak  (first  and  fourth  lines)  both 
obedient  to  the  strong  lines  (above  them).  It  is 
hence  said,  '  There  will  be  some  little  attainment 
and  progress.  There  will  be  advantage  in  move- 
ment onward  in  whatever  direction.  It  will  be 
advantageous  also  to  see  the  great  man.' 


LVT.  Wb.it  is  said  in  paragraph  i  is  intended  to  explain  the 
Thwao,  and  not  to  account  fof  the  meaning  of  the  name  LU.  It 
is  aHMimcit  that  I.tl  means  a  stranper ;  and  the  writer  from  tlie 
)io°tition  of  iTic  fifth  line,  and  from  the  attributes  nf  ihe  com|>oneni 
tj-igrims,  derives  the  ideas  uf  liumiiiiy,  docility,  a  quiel  rcstfulness, 
and  uiteilijjcnce  as  the  charactcrisiics  proper  to  a  slianger,  and 
which  are  likdy  to  lead  to  his  attaining  vrhat  he  desires,  and 
then  advancing. 

LVir.  I.  The  lansuape  of  this  paragraph  has  often  occurred  to 
me  in  reading  commands  and  addresses  issued  by  the  emjicrors  nf 
China,  such  as  the  essays  on  the  pitrceptii  in  what  is  called  the 
Sacred  Edict,  the  reiteration  emplojcd  in  many  of  which  ts  re- 
markable. 

Paragraph  2.  The  'obedience  of  the  weak  lines  to  the  strong 
on««'  grows,  in  a  way  not  very  perceptible,  from  (he  idea  of  the 
hexagram,  and  the  quality  of  tlte  Ingram  as  denoting  peoetratton 
and  fiexibility. 
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LVIII.  I.  Tui  has  the  meaning  of  pleased  satis- 
faction. 

2.  (We  have)  the  strong  (lines)  in  the  centre,  and 
the  weak  (lines)  on  the  outer  edge  (of  the  two  tri- 
grams),  (indicating  that)  in  pleasure  what  is  most 
advantageous  is  the  maintenance  of  firm  correctness. 
Through  this  there  will  be  found  an  accordance  with 
(the  will  of)  heaven,  and  a  correspondence  with  (the 
feelings  of)  men.  When  (such)  pleasure  goes  before 
the  people,  (and  leads  them  on),  they  forget  their 
toils ;  when  it  animates  them  in  encountering  diffi- 
culties, they  forget  (the  risk  of)  death.  How  great 
is  (the  power  of)  this  pleased  satisfaction,  stimulating 
in  such  a  way  the  people ! 

LIX.  I.  'Hwan  intimates  that  there  will  be 
progress  and  success  :" — (we  see)  tlic  strong  line  (in 
the  second  place)  of  the  lower  trigram,  and  not 
suffering  any  extiJiction  thrre ;  and  (also)  the 
weak  line  occup}ing  its  place  in  the  outer  trigram, 
and  uniting  (its  action)  with  that  of  the  line  above. 
-  2.  "The  king  goes  to  his  ancestral  temple:' — the 
king's  (mind)  is  without  any  deflection. 

3.  'It  will  be  advantageous  to  cross  the  great 
stream:' — (the  subject  of  the   hexagram)  rides  in 


LVIII.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  going  before  the  people  ami 
leading  them  on  to  endure  toil  and  encoutilcr  death  must  be  sup- 
posed 10  be  produced  in  them  by  the  example  and  1c5)5ons  of  ihcir 
ruler.  Lfl  FaQ-heicn  paraphrases  this  ponion  of  the  lexi  thus : — 
'  When  the  sage  with  this  precedes  them,  he  can  make  litem 
endure  toil  williotil  any  wish  to  decline  U,  and  go  with  him  into 
diflBcutty  and  danger  niihout  ilieir  having  any  fear.'  1  think  ihia 
vas  intended  10  be  the  leaching  of  the  hexagram,  but  the  positive 
expression  of  it  is  hardly  discernible- 
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(a  vessel  of)  wood  (over  water),  and  will  do  so  with 
success. 

LX.  I.  '/rich  intimates  progress  and  attain- 
ment;' — the  strong  and  weak  (lines)  are  equally 
divided,  and  the  strong  lines  occupy  the  central 
places. 

2.  'If  the  regulations  (which  A'ich  prescribes) 
be  severe  and  difficult,  they  cannot  be  perma- 
nent :  '■ — its  course  (of  action)  will  in  that  case  come 
to  an  end. 

3.  (We  have  the  feeling  of)  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction directing  the  course  amidst  peril.  (Wc  have) 
all  regulations  controlled  (by  authority)  in  its  proper 
place.  (\Ve  have)  free  action  proceeding  from  the 
central  and  correct  position. 

4.  Heaven  and  earth  observe  their  regular  terms, 
and  we  have  the  four  seasons  complete.  (If  rulers) 
frame  their  measures  according  lo  (the  due)  regula- 
tions, the  resources  (of  the  state)  suffer  no  injury, 
and  the  people  receive  no  hurt. 


LIX.  1.  This  paragrapli  has  Ixrn  partially  aoUcipated  in  tbe 
notes  on  ihe  Thwan.  The  second  line  is  said  to  suffer  'no 
extinaion/  because  the  lower  irignim  Li  that  of  peril.  The  Kh.ing- 
hst  editors  say  that  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph  shows  how 
the  root  of  tlie  woik  of  the  hexagram  is  sticngtheoed,  and  the 
latter  part  how  the  cxecuiion  of  that  n'ork  is  secured. 

The  conclusion  of  paragraph  2  is,  UteraUy,  '  The  king  indeed  is 
in  the  midiilc'  This  tloes  not  mean,  as  wjmc  bay,  lh;it  the  Ling  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  lemple,  but  that  his  mind  or  heart  is  exactly 
set  on  the  central  truth  of  what  is  right  and  good. 

The  upper  Ingram  Sun  tcp resents  buih  wind  and  wood.  To 
explain  ihc  mcining  of  Hwan.  the  significance  of  wind  is  taken; 
the  writer  here  seizes  on  diat  of  wooti,  as  furnishing  materials  for 
a  boat  in  which  the  great  stream  can  be  crossed. 

LX.  Paragraph  1.    See  what  is  said  on  the  Text  of  llie  Thwan. 
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LXI.  I.  In  ATung  Vd  wc  have  the  (two)  weak 
lines  in  the  innermost  part  (of  the  figure),  and 
strong  lines  occupying  the  central  places  (in  the 
trigrams).  (Wc  have  the  attributes)  of  pleasctl 
satisfaction  and  flexible  penetration.  Sincerity  (thus 
symboUed)  will  transform  a  country. 

2.  •  Pigs  and  fish  (are  moved),  and  there  will  be 
good  fortune  ; ' — sincerity  reaches  to  (and  afifects 
even)  pigs  and  fishes. 

'  There  will  be  advantage  in  crossing  the  great 
stream  : ' — (we  see  in  the  figure)  one  riding  on  (the 
emblem  of)  wood,  which  forms  an  empty  boat. 

3.  In  (the  exercise  of  the  virtue  denoted  by) 
A'ung  Ffl,  (It  Is  said  that)  '  there  will  be  advantage 
in  being  firm  and  correct :  * — in  that  virtue  indeed 
we  have  the  response  (of  man)  to  Heaven. 


'  Its  cnurae  will  codic  to  an  end '  is  the  opposiie  of  the  iniima- 
tion  in  A'ieh  of  progress  and  atiainmcnt. 

In  paragraph  3  tiie  writer  retunis  10  (his  inuraauoD  of  the 
figure: — by  the  aitribote*  of  the  irigrams;  by  llic  appropriate 
positions  o(  lines  4  and  5 ;  and  by  the  ceninl  and  correct  place 

of  5. 

Paragraph  4  illusirales  ihe  importance  of  doing  ihings  according 
to  rule  by  reference  to  the  opcraiions  of  nature  and  the  enactments 
and  institutions  of  sage  rulers. 

LXI.  I.  The  structure  of  the  lineal  figure  which  is  here  insisted 
on  has  been  pointed  out  in  explaining  the  Thwan.  On  what  is 
further  said  as  to  the  attributes  of  the  irigrams  and  their  eflTect, 
A'ASng-jze  observes: — '  Wc  have  in  the  sincerity  shown  in  the 
upper  trtgram  superiors  condescending  to  those  below  ihcm  in 
accordance  »ilh  their  peculiarities,  and  «c  hjvc  in  ihat  of  rhe 
lower  those  below  delighted  to  follow  iheir  superiors.  The  com- 
bination of  theee  two  things  leads  to  the  transrormatioo  of  the 
country  and  stale.' 

Para^rajih  2.  The  two  divided  lines  in  the  middle  of  tlie  figure 
arc  supposed  to  give  llie  sembknce  of  an  cinpt)'  boat,  and  au 
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LXn.  I.  In  Hsiao  Kwo  (we  see)  the  small 
(lines)  exceeding  the  otliers.  and  (giving  the  intima- 
tion of)  progress  and  attainment. 

2.  Such  '  exceeding,  in  order  to  its  being  advanta- 
geous, must  be  associated  with  firmness  and  correct- 
ness:'— that  is,  it  must  take  place  (only)  according 
to  (the  requirements  of)  the  time. 

3.  The  weak  (lines)  are  in  the  central  places,  and 
hence  (it  is  said  that  what  the  name  denotes)  may 
be  done  in  small  affairs,  and  there  will  be  good 
fortune, 

4.  Of  the  strong  (lines  one)  is  not  in  its  proper 
place,  and  (d»e  other)  is  not  central,  hence  it  is  said 
tliat  (what  the  name  denotes)  '  should  not  be  done 
in  great  aft'airs.' 

5.  (In  the  hexagram)  we  have  'the  symbol  of 
a  bird,  on  the  wing,  and  of  the  notes  that  come  down 
from  such  a  bird,  for  which  it  is  better  to  descend 
than  to  ascend,  thereby  leading  to  great  good 
fortune  : ' — to  ascend  is  contrary  to  what  is  reason- 
able in  the  case,  while  to  descend  is  natural  and 
right. 


empty  boat,  it  is  said  (with  doubtfu]  truth),  is  not  liable  to  be  upset. 
The  trignim  Sun  syiubulJses  both  wind  and  »-ood. 

A  good  commentary  on  paragraph  3  is  supphed  in  many  pas- 
sages of '  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'  e.g.  chap.  20. 18 : — '  Sincerity 
is  the  way  of  Heaven.  The  attainment  of  sincerity  is  the  way 
of  men." 

LXII.  Paragraph  i.  That  the  small  lines  exceed  the  othert 
appears  at  a  glance,  The  inlimalion  of  progress  and  attain- 
ment is  less  dear.  Compare  the  fii&t  paragraph  of  Appendix  1  to 
hexagram  33. 

'  The  requirements  of  ih«  lime '  in  paragraph  a  canoot  make 
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LXIII.  I.  'K\  3t  intimates  progress  and  suc- 
cess:'— in  small  matters,  that  is,  there  will  be  tliai 
progress  and  sjccess. 

2.  '  There  will  be  advantage  in  being  firm  and 
correct : ' — the  strong  and  weak  (lines)  are  correctly 
arranged,  each  in  its  appropriate  place. 

T,.  '  There  lias  been  good  fortune  in  the  begin- 
ning : ' — tlie  weak  (second  line)  is  in  the  centre. 

4.  'In  the  end'  there  is  a  cessation  (of  effort), 
and  '  disorder  arises  :  '^the  course  (that  led  to  rule 
and  order)  is  (now)  exhausted. 

LXIV.  1.  'Wei  3i  intimates  progress  and  suc- 
cess (in  the  circumstances  which  it  impUes) : ' — the 
weak  (fifth)  line  is  in  the  centre. 

a.  *  The  young  fox  has  nearly  crossed  the 
stream:' — but  he  has  not  yet  escaped  from  the 
midst  (of  the  danger  and  calamity). 


right  wrong  or  wrong  right ;  hul  ihc^'  may  moilify  the  ronvenlional 
course  lo  be  taken  in  any  particular  case. 

Il  is  easy  to  explain  paragraphs  3  and  4,  but  what  is  aaid  in  them 
carries  no  conviction  10  the  tnind. 

The  MDiimeni  of  paragraph  5  in  good,  aparl  from  the  &jrmbolisni, 
which  is  only  perplexing. 

LXIll.  For  paragraphs  1  and  2,  see  the  note  on  the  Text  of  the 
1'hwan. 

It  in  difficult  to  see  ihe  concatenation  in  paragraph  3  between 
the  senlimcrl  of  the  Thwan  and  the  nature  of  the  second  lino. 
The  Kbang-hsl  editors  compare  this  hexagram  and  the  next  with 
It  and  13.  observing  that  ihe  goodness  of  Th&i  (ii)  is  concen- 
trated, as  here,  in  the  second  tine. 

The  sentiment  of  paragraph  4  is  that  which  we  have  often  met 
wiih,-~lhat  tilings  move  on  with  a  constant  process  of  change, 
Disorder  succeeds  to  order,  and  again  order  to  disorder. 
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'  Its  tail  gets  immersed.  There  will  be  no 
advantage  in  any  way:' — there  is  not  at  the  end 
a  continuance  (of  the  purpose)  at  the  beginning. 
Although  the  places  (of  the  different  lines)  are  not 
those  appropriate  to  them,  yet  a  strong  (line)  and 
a  weak  (line  always)  respond  to  each  other. 


LXIV.  Paragraph  i.  The  indication  is  derived  from  the  fifth 
line,  divided,  which  is  in  the  ruler's  place.  It  occupies  a  strong 
place,  has  for  its  correlate  the  strong  2,  and  is  itself  in  the  centre  of 
the  yin  trigram  Li. 

Paragraph  2.  Line  2  represents  '  the  young  fox.'  A  strong 
line  in  the  midst  of  the  trigram  of  peril,  its  subject  will  be  restless; 
and  responding  to  the  ruler  in  5,  he  will  be  forward  and  incautious 
in  taking  action.  The  issue  will  be  evil,  and  the  latter  end  different 
from  the  beginning.  What  is  said  in  the  last  sentence  shows 
further  how  Wei  3i  indicates  progress. 
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Treatise  on  (lie  Symbolism  of  the  Hexagrams,  anil  of  ilic  duke 
or  ^£u's  Explanations  of  tlte  several  Lines. 

Section  I. 

I.  Heaven,  in  its  motion,  (gives  the  idea  of) 
strength.  The  .superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this,  nerves  himself  to  ceaseless  activity. 

1.  'The  dragon  lies  hid  in  the  deep; — it  Is  not 
the  time  for  active  doing  : ' — (ihJs  appears  from)  the 
strong  and  undivided  line's  being  in  the  lowest  place, 

2.  '  The  dragon  appears  in  the  field  :' — the  diffu- 
sion of  virtuous  influence  has  been  wide. 

3.  *  Active  and  vigilant  all  the  day : ' — (this  refers 
to)  the  treading  of  the  (proper)  path  over  and  over 
again. 

4.  '  He  seems  to  be  leaping  up.  but  is  still  in  the 
deep : ' — if  he  advance,  there  will  be  no  error. 

5.  '  The  dragon  is  on  the  wing  \n  tlie  sky  :' — the 
great  man  rouses  himself  to  his  work, 

6.  'The  dragon  exceeds  the  proper  limits;— 
there  will  be  occasion  for  repentance  : ' — a  state  of 
fulness,  that  is,  should  not  be  indulged  in  long. 

7.  'The  same  undivided  line  is  used'  (in  all  the 
places  of  this  hexagram),  but  the  attribute  of 
heaven  (thereby  denoted)  should  not  (always)  take 
the  foremost  place. 

Like  ihc  Text  under  each  hexagram,  what  »  Kaid  under  each  in 
tliis  treatise  on  its  symbolisin  is  divided  into  two  portions.    The 
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II.  The  (capacity  and  sustaining)  power  of  the 
earth  Is  what  is  denoted  by  Khwfln.  The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  with  this,  with  Ins  large  virtue 
supports  (men  and)  tilings. 

1.  'He  Is  treading  on  hoarfrost; — the  strong  ice 
will  come  (by  and  by) : ' — the  cold  (air)  has  begun  to 
take  form.  Allow  it  to  go  on  quietly  according  to  its 
nature,  and  (the  hoarfrost)  will  come  to  strong  ice. 

2,  The  movement  ludicaled  by  the  second  line. 
divided,  is  '  from  the  straiglit  (line)  to  the  square." 
'(Its  operation),  without  repeated  effort,  in  everj- 
way  advantageous,"  shows  the  brilliant  result  of  the 
way  of  earth. 

T,.  '  He  keeps  his  excellence  under  restraint,  but 
firmly  maintains  it:' — at  the  proper  time  he  will 
manifest  it.  'He  may  have  occasion  to  engage  in 
the  king's  service:' — great  is  the  glory  of  his 
wisdom. 


first  Is  calletl  'ihe  Great  Symbolisin,'  and  ts  occupied  with  the 
trigrammatic  composition  of  the  hexagram,  to  ihe  sLaicineiil  of 
wliith  is  always  Bubjoined  an  exhibition  of  the  use  wliith  slioulii 
be,  or  has  been,  made  of  the  JiKson  suggested  by  ihc  meaning 
of  ihe  whole  figure  in  the  administration  of  nlTatrs,  or  in  selF- 
govemmcni.  If  the  ireaiise  be  righUj-  ascribed  to  Confucius,  this 
practical  applicalioii  of  the  leaching  of  llie  symbols  is  emincnily 
characleristic  of  his  method  in  mculcating  truth  and  duty;  though 
we  often  find  it  dinicuh  lolrarc  ihc  connexion  between  his  premiss 
and  conclusion.  This  portion  of  the  treatise  will  be  5e[iarated  by 
a  double  space  from  what  follows, — 'the  Lesser  Sjonbotism,'  in  the 
explanations  of  the  several  lines. 

I.  A"/(ien  is  formed  by  redouWing  the  trigram  of  the  same 
name.  In  the  case  of  other  hexagrams  of  similar  formation,  the 
repetition  of  the  trigram  is  pointed  out.  That  is  not  done  here, 
according  to  A'fl  Hst,  '  because  there  is  but  one  heaven.'  But  the 
motion  of  heaven  is  a  complcle  revolution  e*-cry  day.  resume*! 
again  the  next;  *.o  moves  'the  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day.'j 
making  it  a  good  symbol  of  renewed,  untiring  cITort. 
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4-  *A  sack  tied  up; — there  will  be  no  error:' — 
this  shows  how,  through  carefulness,  no  injury  will 
be  received. 

5.  'The  yellow  lower-garment; — there  will  be 
great  good  fortune:' — this  follows  from  that  orna- 
mental (colour's)  being  in  the  right  and  central  place. 

6.  'The  dragons  fight  in  the  wild:' — the  (on- 
ward) course  (indicated  by  KhwSn)  is  pursued  to 
extremity. 

7.  '(The  lines  are  all  weak  and  divided,  as 
appears  from)  the  use  of  the  number  six:' — but 
{those  who  are  thus  represented!  becoming  per- 
petually correct  and  firm,  there  will  thereby  be  a 
great  consummation. 

IT.  Khwan  i*t  formed  by  r^donhling  the  trigram  of  the  same 
name  an(\  having  'the  earth  for  its  symbol.'  As  in  the  Former 
hexagram,  the  repetition  is  emphatic,  not  oihenviw  affecting  the 
meaning  of  the  hexagram.  '  Ae  there  U  hut  one  heawn,'  saf9 
A'fl  Hst.  '90  there  is  but  one  eanh."  The  first  pan  of  'the  Great 
Symbolism'  appears  in  Canon  IMcCIatthic's  version  as — 'Khwin 
is  ihe  geniralive  part  of  earth.'  Bv  'genprative  part'  he  probably 
means  *lhe  productive  or  prolific  faculty,'  If  he  mean  anything 
else,  there  comes  out  a  conduHon  aniagonistic  to  his  own  view  of 
the  'mylliology'  of  tlie  YT.  The  character  Shf.  which  he  trans- 
lates by  'generative  part."  is  defined  in  Dr.  Williams'  dictionary  as 
'the  virihly  of  maleB.'  Such  is  the  special  significance  of  it.  If  it 
were  so  r«iecl  here,  the  earth  would  be  masculine. 

It  is  dilTicutl  to  sav  ex;ictly  wliat  the  writer  meant  by — 'The 
superior  man.  in  accordance  with  this,  and  with  hU  large  nature, 
supports  (mm  and)  things.*  Lin  Hsi-ytlan  (Ming  dynasty)  says : — 
'The  superior  man.  in  his  single  person,  suslaing  the  burden  of  all 
under  the  sky.  The  common  people  d«_'pend  on  him  for  their  rest 
and  enjoyment.  Bifds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  iJepeod  on  him  for  the  Tulfilment 
of  iheir  declined  being.  If  he  be  of  a  narrow  mind  and  cold  virtue, 
how  (Mn  he  help  ihem?     Their  hop«;  in  him  would  he  in  vain.' 

'  The  Smaller  Symbolisco '  is  bufTidently  dealt  with  in  tbc  notes 
on  the  Tcit. 
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III.  (The  irlgram  representing-)  clouds  and  (that 
representing)  thunder  form  A'un.  The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  with  this,  (adjusts  his  measures 
of  government)  as  in  sorting  the  threads  of  tlic  warp 
and  woof. 

1.  Although  'there  is  a  difficulty  in  advancing,' 
the  mind  (of  ihe  subject  of  the  line)  is  set  on  doing 
what  is  correct  While  noble,  he  humbles  liimself  to 
the  mean,  and  grandly  gains  the  people. 

2.  The  difficulty  (to  the  subject  of)  the  second 
line,  divided,  arises  from  lis  place  over  the  un- 
divided line  below  it.  '  The  union  and  children 
after  ten  years'  shows  things  resuming  their  regular 
course. 

3.  '  One  pursues  the  deer  without  the  (guidance 
of  the)  forester:' — (he  does  so)  in  (his  eagerness 
to)  follow  the  game.  'The  superior  man  gives  up 
the  chase,  (knowing  that)  if  he  go  forward  he  will 
regret  it:* — he  would  be  reduced  to  extremity. 

4.  'Going  forward  after  such  a  search  (for  a 
helper)'  shows  intelligence. 

5.  '  Difficulty  is  experienced  (by  the  subject  of 
the  fifth  line)  in  bestowing  his  rich  favours:' — the 
extent  to  which  they  reach  will  not  yet  be  con- 
spicuous. 

6.  'He  weeps  tears  of  blood  in  streams:' — how 
can  the  state  (thus  emblemed)  continue  long? 


UL  Khan  represents  water,  especially  in  the  form  of  raio. 
Here  \ts  syTn\io\  ik  a  cloud.  The  trhole  hcxaf^rom  seems  10  place 
us  in  the  utinosphcre  of  a  thunderous  »V.y  overhung  with  thick  and 
gloomy  clouds,  when  wc  fee]  oppressed  and  distressed.  This  is 
not  a  bad  emWcm  of  the  politici!  state  in  the  mind  of  ihe  wriwt. 
When  the  thunder  has  pealed,  and  ihe  clouds  have  discliarged  ihcir 
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IV.  (The  trij^ram  representing)  a  mountain,  and 
beneath  it  that  for  a  spring  issuing  forth  from  M&ng. 
The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  strives 
to  be  resolute  in  his  conduct  and  nourishes  his 
virtue. 

1.  'It  will  be  advantageous  to  use  punishment:* — 
the  object  being  to  bring  under  the  influence  of 
correcting  law. 

2.  'A  son  able  to  (sustain   the  burden   of)  his 

family : ' — as  appears  from  the  reciprocation  betTA'een 
this  strong  line  and  the  weak  (fifth  line). 

5.  '  A  woman  (such  as  is  here  represented)  should 
not  be  taken  in  marriage : ' — her  conduct  is  not 
agreeable  to  what  is  right. 

4.  'The  regret  arising  from  ignorance  bound  in 
chains'  is  due  to  the  special  distance  of  (the  subject 
of  this  line)  from  the  solidity  (shown  in  lines  2  and  6). 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  belonging  to  the  simple  lad 
without  experience'  comes  from  his  docility  going 
on  to  humility. 


burden  of  rain,  llie  atmosphere  is  dcarcd,  and  there  Is  a  Teeling  o( 
relief.  Bui  I  fail  again  to  discern  clearly  tlic  connexion  between 
the  sj-mbolism  and  ibe  lesson  about  the  superior  man's  admini- 
fctration  of  afTairs. 

The  subject  of  llie  first  line  of  ihc  Smaller  Symbolism  is  repre- 
senled  by  ihe  undivided  line,  and  iherefore  is  firm  and  i-orrecl. 
He  is  noble,  bul  hh  p1:ice  is  below  (lie  divided  lines,  symbols  of 
the  weak  and  mean  (f^ce  Appendix  IV,  i,  i). 

Line  3.  '  Tlittigs  rosunie  iheir  regular  course:' — ibe  subteci  is 
now  at  liberty  to  seek  a  union  with  tlie  bubjci:!  of  line  5,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  symbolism.  Line:S  i  and  4,  1  and  5,  3  and  ti, 
the  corresponding  lines  uf  the  trigramSi,  are  corrclaieH. 

The  subject  of  line  4  nalutally  recurs  lo  tbe  correlate  in  Itoe  t. 
He  is  the  natural  helper  in  the  case,  and  he  has  the  ability. 
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6.  'Advantage  will  come  from  warding  off  in- 
jury:'— (the  subject  of  this  line)  above  and  (the 
ignorant)  below,  all  do  and  are  done  to  in  accord- 
ance with  their  nature. 

V.  (The  trigram  for)  clouds  ascending  over  that 


IV.  'Tlie  spring  here  isi^uing  forth '  is  difTercnl  from  ihc  rfefile 
with  a  stream  in  it,  in  llie  explanation  of  ihe  Thwan  ;  rfiffcrtnt 
moreover  from  'rain,'  menltoned  aUo  as  the  phenomenon  which  ia 
the  natural  symbol  of  Khar.  Tlie  presence  of  water,  however,  is 
common  to  (he  ihret-.  But  tlie  waier  of  tUe  spring,  or  of  the 
stream,  would  flow  away  from  the  hill,  and  not  be  stopped  by  it; 
as  an  emblem  therefore  of  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  drnoled 
by  M3ng  it  is  not  suitable.  A'^  Hit  says  thai  '  the  water  of  a 
spring  is  sure  to  move  on  and  gTadu.iIIy  atlvancc.'  This  may  serve 
as  s.  symbol  of  the  general  process  and  progress  of  educattoD, 
though  it  gives  no  account  of  the  symlwlisni  of  the  hill.  It  sent* 
also  to  explain  in  part  the  transition  of  the  writer  to  the  subject  of 
the  superior  man,  and  his  dealing  apparently  with  himself. 

Does  line  i  set  forth  the  tise  of  puntshnient  as  the  dernier  resort, 
undesirable,  but  possibly  unavoidable,  to  bring  men  in  subjection 
to  law? 

The  force  of  line  2  comes  out  fully  in  the  Thwan. 

That  a  woman  such  as  is  representtfd  in  line  3  should  not  be 
taken  in  marriage  is  clear  cnongli ;  but  I  do  not  see  ihe  bearing  of 
the  illustration  on  the  proper  lesson  in  ihe  hexa^am. 

Line  3  separates  4  from  2,  and  5  separates  it  from  6.  Weak  in 
itself,  it  is  farther  removed  tliaii  any  other  from  the  two  strong  lines 
in  the  hexagram,  and  is  represented  as  'cribbed*  in  its  ignorance. 

The  fifth  i?i  ihe  most  honourable  plare  in  the  figure,  and  here  is 
occupied  ty  a  weak  line.  This  looks,  however,  to  the  occupant  of 
line  3.  less  honourable  th;m  il<4elf,  and  is  marked  by  the  two  aitri- 
buies  that  are  named.     Compare  what  is  said  on  line  2. 

A  strong  line  in  the  topmost  place  must  represent,  according  to 
the  Kchcmc  of  the  licxagram,  one  who  uses  force  in  llic  cause  of 
edocaiion ;  but  the  force  is  put  forth  not  on  the  ij^norant,  but  on 
those  who  would  keep  ihem  ignorant,  or  increase  ibeir  ignorance. 
The  subjcLi  of  this  line,  therefore,  acts  according  to  his  nature, 
and  the  subjects  of  all  the  weak  lines  below  are  cared  for  as  is  best 
for  them. 
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for  the  sky  forms  HsU.  The  superior  man,  ia 
accordance  with  this,  cats  and  drinks,  feasts  and 
enjoys  himself  (as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
employ  him). 

1.  'He  is  waiting  in  the  (distant)  border:' — he 
makes  no  movement  to  encounter  rashly  the  diffi- 
culties (of  the  situation).  '  It  will  be  advantageous 
for  him  constantly  to  maintain  (the  purpose  thus 
shown),  in  which  case  there  will  be  no  error:' — he 
will  not  fail  to  pursue  that  regular  course. 

2.  '  He  is  wailing  on  the  sand  :' — he  occupies  his 
position  in  the  centre  with  a  generous  forbearance. 
Though  '  he  sufi'er  the  small  injury  of  being  spoken 
(against).'  he  will  bring  things  to  a  good  issue. 

3.  '  He  is  waiting  in  the  mud:* — calamity  is  (close 
at  hand,  and  as  it  were)  in  the  outer  (irigram).  '  He 
himself  invites  the  approach  of  injury:' — if  he  be 
reverent  and  careful,  he  will  not  be  worsted. 

4.  '  He  is  waiting  in  (the  place  of)  blood  :' — he 
accommodates  himself  (to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time),  and  hearkens  to  (its  requirements). 

5.  'The  appliances  of  a  feast,  and  the  good  for- 
tune through  being  firm  and  correct/  are  indicated 
by  (the  position  in)  the  central  and  correct  place. 

6.  'Guests  come  unurged  (to  give  their  help),  and 
if  (the  subject  of  the  line)  receive  them  respectfully, 
there  will  be  good  fortune  in  the  end  :  '—though  the 
occupant  and  the  place  are  not  suited  to  each  other, 
there  has  been  no  great  failure  (in  what  has  been 
done). 


V.  'The  doud,'  it  is  s&id,  'that  has  risc-n  to  the  top  ol  the  Ay 
has  nothing  more  (o  do  till  it  b  called  on,  in  the  lonnony  of  hcavca 
[r6]  T 
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VI.  (The  trigram  representing)  heaven  and  (that 
representing)  water,  moving  away  from  eadi  other, 
form  Sung.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this,  in  the  transaction  of  affairs  takes  good  counsel 
about  his  first  steps, 

I.  '  He  does  not  perpetuate  the  matter  about 
which  (the  contention  is):' — contention  should  not 
be  prolonged.  Although  '  he  may  suffer  the  small 
(injury)  of  being  spoken  against/  his  argument  is 
clear, 

a.  'He  Is  unequal  to  the  contention;  he  retires 
and  keeps  concealed,  stealthily  withdrawing  from 
it:' — for  him  from  his  lower  place  to  contend  with 
(the  stronger  one)  above,  would  be  to  (invite)  cala- 
mity, as  if  he  brought  it  with  his  hand  to  himself. 

3.  '  He  confines  himself  to  the  support  assigned 


and  earth,  to  dhcharge  its  store  of  rain.'  This  gives  to  ihc  writer 
the  idea  or  waiting ;  and  the  superior  man  is  supposed  to  be  taught 
by  [his  symholisni  to  t-njoy  his  idle  lime,  while  he  is  waiting  for  ihc 
approach  of  danger  and  occasion  for  action. 

'  The  regular  course '  of  the  subject  of  line  ■  seems  lo  be  the 
dctorminalion  (o  wail,  at  a  distance  from  danger,  the  proper  lime 
to  act. 

The  subject  of  hne  2,  which  ii  undivided  and  in  ilic  centre, 
is  thereby  showti  to  be  possessed  of  a  large  and  generous  for- 
bearance. 

The  ri:cogniLron  of  the  circumsianccB  of  the  time,  and  hearken- 
ing to  it!^  requirements,  explain,  in  paragraph  4,  'the  retreat  from 
the  cavern,'  which  is  not  here  repeated  from  (]]«  Text.  The  line 
being  wcalt  and  divided,  its  subject  knows  his  own  incompciciicy, 
and  takes  this  prudent  t^tep. 

A'Q  says  that  he  does  not  uiidereland  what  is  said  under  line  6, — 
that  the  occupant  and  the  place  are  not  suited  10  each  o'.iier,  for 
the  yin  line  being  in  the  sixih,  an  even  place,  seems  to  be  where  it 
ought  lo  be.  We  are  only  surprised  thai  cases  of  inconsistency  in 
these  explanations  are  not  more  numerous. 
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to  him  of  old:' — (ihus)  following  those  above  him, 
he  will  have  good  fortune. 

4.  '  He  returns  to  {the  study  of  Heaven's)  ordi- 
nances, changes  (his  wish  to  contend),  and  rests  in 
being  firm  and  correct :' — he  docs  not  fail  (in  doing 
what  is  right). 

5.  '  He  contends; — and  with  great  fortune:' — 
this  is  shown  by  his  holding  the  due  mean  and 
being  in  the  correct  place. 

6.  '  He  receives  the  robe  through  his  conten- 
tion :' — hut  still  he  is  not  deserving  of  respect. 

VII.  (The  trigram  representing)  the  earth  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  that  representing  water,  form  Sze. 
The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  nourishes 
and  educates  the  people,  and  collects  (from  among 
them)  the  multitudes  (of  the  hosts). 

I.  'The  host  goes  forth  according  to  the  rules 
(for)  such  a  movement:' — if  those  rules  be  not  ob- 
served, there  will  be  evil. 

VI.  The  symbolism  hero  is  tliffcrcnt  froni  ihai  in  ihe  Text  of 
the  Thwan.  We  have  ilie  visible  sky  ascending  and  water  or  rain 
descending,  which  iiulicalc,  one  hardly  secH  how,  opposition  arui 
contention.  The  lesson  as  to  the  course  of  the  superior  man  ts  a 
good  one,  but  mfglit  wiji  equal  propriety  be  deduced  from  many 
other  hex^gr^iins. 

Hsiang  An-shih  (Sung  dynasty)  sare  that  tlw  first  part  of  para- 
graph 3  is  all  lo  be  taken  as  the  language  of  the  duke  of  A'au,  the 
characters  being  varied ;  tlic  rest  is  the  remark  of  the  writer  of  this 
ueatise. 

It  is  observed  (hat  the  returning  lo  (ttic  study  of  Heaven's)  ordi- 
nances, and  changing  the  wish  to  contend,  in  paragraph  4,  an 
not  two  things,  but  only  one;  *  thtf  ordinances  (ming)  meaning 
what  is  right  in  principle.'  The  wish  to  contend  was  wrong  in 
principle,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

'The  robe  '  takes  the  place  of  'the  Irathcrn  Eanh'  in  paragraph  6; 
but  the  bash  was  merely  an  appendage  of  the  robe. 

T  2 
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2.  'He  is  in  the  midst  of  the  host,  and  there  will 
be  good  fortune:'— he  has  received  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  *The  king  has  thrice  conveyed  to  him  the 
orders  (of)  his  favour:' — (the  king)  cherishes  the 
myriad  regions  in  his  heart. 

3.  ■  The  host  with  the  possibility  of  its  having 
many  Idle  leaders:' — great  will  be  its  want  of 
success. 

4.  'The  host  is  in  retreat ;  but  there  is  no  error;' 
— there  has  been  no  failure  in  tlie  regular  course. 

5.  '  The  oldest  son  leads  the  host : ' — its  move- 
ments are  directed  by  him  in  accordance  vnth  his 
position  in  the  centre.  'Younger  men  idly  occupy 
their  positions:' — the  employment  of  such  men  is 
improper. 

6.  'The  great  ruler  delivers  his  charges:' — 
thereby  he  rightly  apportions  merit,  'Small  men 
should  not  be  employed:' — they  arc  sure  to  throw 
the  states  into  conlusion. 


Vlt.  '  The  Grc-at  S/inbolism  '  here  h  not  more  Natisfactory  than 
ill  other  paragniplis  of  it  which  hive  already  come  before  us.  JTS 
list  says : — '  As  ihc  water  is  not  outside  ihc  canh,  so  f  oMicrs  are  not 
outsiiio  the  people;  Therefore  if  (a  ruler)  be  able  to  nciurish  the 
people,  he  can  Ret  Uie  niullituJes  (of  liis  hosts).'  is  the  meaning 
this, — that  oripnally  ihc  people  and  soldiers  are  one  body ;  that 
a  portion  of  the  peitple  arc  taken  oui  from  amnng  the  ma«8,  aa 
occasion  requires,  lo  do  ihc  duty  of  soldiciTs;  anJ  that  the  nourish- 
ment and  education  of  the  people  i»  the  best  way  to  have  good 
soldiers  ready  for  use  on  any  emergency  ?  Compare  the  saying 
of  Confucius  in  Analects  XIII,  xxx. 

What  is  said  on  the  second  line,  thai  the  general  '  has  received 
the  favour  of  Heaven,'  refers  of  course  to  the  entire  confidence 
repo&ed  in  him  by  the  mlcr  nr  king-,  the  subject  of  line  5.  In  this 
way  Tliicn  here  is  equal  to  Thien  wang,  so  frequent  in  llie 
'  Spring  and    Autumn/    and    meaning — '  King    by   the   gnc«  of 
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VII!.  (Tlie  trigram  representing)  the  earth,  and 
over  it  (that  representing)  water,  form  Pi,  The 
ancient  kings,  in  accordance  with  this,  established 
the  various  states  and  maintained  an  affectionate 
relation  to  their  princes. 

1.  From  'the  seeking  union  with  its  object' 
shown  in  the  first  line,  divided,  there  will  be  other 

advantages. 

2.  'The  movement  towards  unioaand  attachment 
proceeds  from  the  inward  (mind) : ' — (the  party  con- 
cerned) does  not  fail  in  what  is  proper  to  himself. 

3.  '  Union  is  sought  with  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
associated  with  :' — but  will  not  injur)'  be  the  result? 

4.  '  Union  is  sought  (by  the  party  intended  here) 
with  one  beyond  himself,  and  (in  this  case)  with  a 
worthy  object :  * — he  is  following  (the  ruler)  above 
him. 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  belonging  to  the  most  illus- 
trious instance  of  seeking  union  and  attachment' 
appears  in  the  correct  and  central  position  (of  the 
fifth  line,  undivided). 

(The  king's)  neglecting  (the  animals)  confronting 
him  (and  then  fleeing),  ami  (only)  taking  those  who 
present  themselves  as  it  were  obediently,  Is  seen  in 


Heaven.*  But  the  great  powers  given  to  the  geiientl  ve  from  the 
king's  mah  llirough  him  to  promote  the  good  of  all  the  nation. 

In  miliiary  operations  there  must  be  one  ruling  will  and  mind. 
A  di^Hclcd  authority  is  sure  10  be  a  failure.  But  'a  retreat*  is  no 
evidence  of  f.ulure  in  a  campaign.  When  advance  woald  lead 
to  disaster,  retreat  is  llie  regular  course  to  pursue. 

Other  ways  can  be  found  10  reward  small  men.  They  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  situations  where  the  condition  of  others  will 
depend  on  them. 
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'  his  allowing  []\e  escape  of  those  in  front  of  him.' 
"That  the  people  of  his  towns  do  not  warn  one 
another  (to  prevent  such  escajie),'  shows  how  he.  in 
his  higli  eminence,  has  made  ihem  pursue  the  due 
course. 

6.  *  He  seeks  union  and  attachment  without  taking 
the  first  (step  to  such  an  end) : ' — there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  (good)  issue. 

IX.  (The  trigram  representing)  the  sky,  and  that 
representing  wind  moving  above  it,  form  Hsi&o 
A'^0-  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this, 
adorns  the  outward  manifestation  of  his  virtue. 

1.  '  He  returns  and  pursues  his  own  path  :* — it  is 

right  that  there  should  be  good  fortune. 

2.  *By  the  attraction  (of  the  subject  of  the  former 
line)  he  returns  (to  its  own  course),'  and  is  in  the 
central  place  : — neither  will  he  err  in  what  is  due 
from  him. 

3.  'Husband  and  wife  look  on  each  other  with 
averted  eyes:'— (the  subject  of  line  three  is  like  a 


VIII,  'Walfr  upon  the  fnce  of  the  earlh'  is  supposed  to  he  an 
emblem  of  close  union.  Of  the  mere  fact  of  close  union  this  may 
be  accepted  as  a  Fair  illusiration,  and  of  its  completeness.  Some 
other  symboU^m  rniglit  set  forlh  belter  the  tcudency  of  parties  to 
union,  and  Ibeir  seeking  it.  VVlial  is  said  aliout  the  ancient  kings 
is  more  penincnt  10  the  meaning  of  the  hexagram  than  in  many 
olhcr  applications  in  'the  Great  Sj-mbolism.'  The  king  appear*  in 
it  not  only  as  ihc  centre,  hut  as  the  cause,  of  union. 

'The  other  advantages'  under  line  i  refer  to  aJl  ihe  heiK>rits ih.it 
will  result  from  sincerity  and  union,  which  arc  in  theniKelvcs  good- 
It  is  hardly  possible  10  make  what  is  said  under  line  5,  on  the 
royal  huntings,  agree  with  the  account  of  iht-m  given  on  the  same 
line  in  the  duke  of  A'&u's  text.  1  sugpect  that  there  h  »3me 
corruption  of  the  text.  The  two  verbs  'neglecting'  and  Makii^* 
seem  to  be  ased,  the  one  for  the  other. 
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husband  who)  cannot  maintain  correctly  his  relations 
with  his  wife. 

4.  '  tie  is  possessed  of  sincerity ;  his  (ground  for) 
apprehension  is  dismissed:' — (the  subjects  of  the 
lines)  above  agree  in  aim  with  him. 

5.  '  He  is  possessed  of  sincerity,  and  draws  others 
to  unite  with  him  : ' — he  does  not  use  only  bis  own 
rich  resources. 

6.  '  The  rain  has  fallen  and  (the  onward  progress) 
is  stayed  :  * — the  power  (denoted  in  the  figure)  has 
accumulated  to  the  full.  '  If  the  su|jcrior  man  prose- 
cute his  measures,  there  will  be  evil:' — he  will  find 
himself  obstructed. 


IX.  The  suitability  of  the  s;mboIi&Tn  here  is  made  all  to  turn  on 
the  wind.  'Wind,'  i^ys  JTQ,  'is  ^implJ'  the  air,  without  solid  sub- 
stance; it  can  restrain,  hut  not  for  long.'  The  ftind  movrs  in  the 
sky  for  a  lime,  and  then  ceases.  The  process  of  thought  from  the 
symbol  to  the  Icisoti  h  not  easily  traced.  Is  it  meint  to  say  that 
virtue  manifesting  iiself  outwardly — in  ihc  carriage  and  speech — is, 
however  good,  but  a  ^mnll  matter,  admirable  in  an  officer,  or  even 
a  feudal  lord,  but  that  ve  look  for  more  in  a  king,  the  Head  of  a 
naiion? 

A'Hng-jze  calls  attention  10  the  addition  to  the  duke  oT  A'du's 
eiplanation  in  the  notice  on  line  2.  lliat  'it  is  in  tlie  central  |»lace,' 
adding  ihaL  this  explains  how  the  subject  of  the  Unc  reslraina  hitn- 
self.  And  does  not  go  beyomi  what  is  due  front  him. 

Only  half  of  the  symbolism  in  the  Text  of  line  3  is  lakrn  up 
here.  Line  i,  it  is  said,  \s  far  from  line  4,  the  mauvais  sujet  of 
the  hexagram,  and  little  afTecled  by  it;  line  >  is  nearer,  but,  being  in 
the  centre,  suffers  Utile;  line  3  is  close  on  it,  and,  no:  being  in  the 
centre,  comes  under  its  c^'tl  influence;  while  line  6  gives  no  help. 

Line  4  is  weak,  and  in  an  even  place,  appropriate  to  it ;  and 
hence  its  subject  is  said  to  'have  sincerity.'  Being  the  first  line, 
moreover,  of  Sun,  the  two  others  take  their  character  from  it. 

Line  5.  being  undivided,  and  occupying  the  most  important  place 
in  tbe  figure,  according  to  the  value  usually  attached  to  the  lines,  is 
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X.  (The  trigram  representing)  the  sky  above,  and 
below  it  (thai  representing  tlie  waters  of)  a  marsh. 
form  LI.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this,  discriminates  between  higli  and  low,  and  gives 
settlement  to  the  aims  of  the  people. 

1.  'He  treads  his  accustomed  path  and  goes  for- 
ward :  '^singly  and  exclusively  he  carries  out  his 
(long-cherished)  wishes. 

2.  '  A  quiet  and  solitary  man,  to  whom,  being  firm 
and  correct,  there  will  be  good  fortune  : ' — holding 
the  due  mean,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  thrown 
into  disorder. 

3.  '  A  one-eyed  man  (who  thinks  that  he)  can 
see:'— he  Is  not  fit  to  see  clearly.  'A  lame  man 
(who  thinks  that  he  can)  tread  well :  ' — one  cannot 
walk  along  with  him.  'The  ill  fortune  of  being 
bitten '  arises  from  the  place  not  being  the  proper 
one  for  him.  '  A  (mere)  bravo  acting  the  part  of  a 
great  ruler  :' — this  is  owing  to  his  aims  being  (too) 
violent. 

4.  '  He  becomes  full  of  apprehensive  caution,  and 
in  the  end  there  will  be  good  fortune : '—his  aim 
takes  effect. 

5.  '  He  treads  resolutely  ;  and  though  he  be  firm 
and  correct,  there  is  peril :' — this  is  due  to  his  being 
in  the  position  that  is  correct  and  appropriate  to  htm. 


said  '  10  be  rich/  or '  to  have  rich  resources.'    Wiih  these  he  uniies 
wUh  tlie  'subjecis'  of  line  4  to  effecl  their  common  object. 

Under  line  6  we  are  told  ihat  ihe  reslraini  is  at  its  height,  and 

the  ri-airain«]   should  keep  .ilill  for  a  lime.      The  paragrajih  is 

metrical.    The  paragraphs  10  lines  r,  2,  3,  all  rhyme  together.    So 

da  those  to  4,  5 ;  and  now  under  6,  we  have  a  couplet:- — 

'  Lo  t  rain,  lo  I  real,  the  power  is  full  1 

Good  man  !  hold  hard.    Obstructions  nile.* 
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6.  '  There  will  be  great  good  fortune,'  and  that 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  topmost  line : — this  is  great 
matter  for  congratulation. 

XI.  (The  trigrams  for)  heaven  and  earth  in  com- 
iminication  together  form  ThAi.  The  (sage)  sove- 
reign, in  harmony  with  this,  fashions  and  completes 
(liis  regulations)  after  the  courses  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  assists  the  application  of  the  adaptations 
furnished  by  them, — in  order  to  benefit  the  people. 

1.  'The  good  fortune  of  advance,  (as  suggested 

by  the  emblem  of)  the  grass  pulled  up.'  arises  from 
the  will  (of  the  party  intended)  being  set  on  what  is 
externa!  to  himself. 

2.  '  He  bears  with  tlie  uncultivated,  and  proves 
himself  acting  in  accordance  with  the  due  mean :  '— 
for  (his  intelligence  is)  bright  and  (his  capacity  is) 
great. 

3.  '  There  is  no  going  away  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  a  return'  refers  to  this  as  the  point  where 
the  interaction  of  lieaven  and  earth  lakes  place. 

4.  '  He  comes  fluttering  (down),  not  relying  on 


X.  '  The  sk;  above  and  a  manh  lying  below  it  is  true/  says 
JT/i^ng-jze,  'in  nature  and  reason ;  and  go  siiould  be  tlie  rules  or 
propriety  on  which  men  tread.'  This  symbolism  is  far-fctchcd ; 
end  sri  r!i  the  application  of  it,  if  in  any  way  drawn  from  it.  Rut  it 
is  true  that  the  members  of  a  community  or  nation  man  keep  ifaeir 
several  places  and  duties  in  order  to  its  being  in  a  sute  of  good 
order. 

For  lineii  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  see  notes  on  the  Teit. 

If  we  might  translate  the  conclusion  of  what  is  said  on  line  5. 
by — '  In  thf  position  that  is  correctly  appropriate  (o  him,'  the 
mcining  would  be  more  clear,  though  siill  the  assumption  which 
I  have  pointed  out  on  the  Text  would  underlie  the  statement ;  and 
as  evidently  as  there,  what  is  said  under  line  6  is  but  a  tnuvm. 
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his  own  rich  resources:' — botli  he  and  his  neigh- 
bours are  out  of  their  real  (place  where  they  are). 
'They  have  not  received  warning,  but  (come)  in  the 
sincerity  (of  their  hearts)  : ' — this  is  what  they  have 
desired  in  the  core  of  their  hearts. 

5.  '  By  such  a  course  there  is  happiness,  and  there 
will  l>e  great  good  fortune:' — (ihe  subject  of  the 
line)  employs  the  virtue  proper  to  his  central  posi- 
tion to  carry  his  wishes  into  effect. 

6.  '  The  city  wall  returned  back  into  the  moat  * 
shows  how  the  (governmental)  orders  have  (long) 
been  in  disorder. 

XII.  (The  trigrams  of)  heaven  and  earth,  not  in 
intercommunication,  form  Phi.  The  superior  man. 
in  accordance  with  this,  restrains  (the  manifestation 
of)  his  virtue,  and  avoids  the  calamities  (that  threaten 
him).  There  is  no  opportunity  of  conferring  on  him 
the  glory  of  emoUiment. 


XI.  Il  is  difficult  to  iranslate  ihe  application  of 'the  Great  Sym- 
bolism '  here,  &o  Itiat  il  sli.'iU  be  intelligible  to  a  reader.  A'Mng-)ze 
says : — '  A  vulcr  should  frsnie  Iiis  laws  anil  rcgulnlions  so  ihal  the 
people  may  avail  themselves  of  ihe  seasons  cf  lieaven,  and  of  the 
advaniages  afTorded  by  Ihc  earth,  agisting  iticir  Iransfoi  miuf;  and 
nouri^liiii};  t^erviccs,  and  completing  their  abuntliinl  a^nd  admintble 
benefits.  Thus  the  bnath  of  sprinsj,  calling  forth  all  vc^iable  life, 
gives  lilt;  law  for  sowing  and  planting ;  the  breath  of  auiuinn, 
completing  and  soliiiifyiug  all  tilings,  give^  the  law  for  ingathering 
and  storing,'  &c. 

The  subject  f>f  line  i  has  '  his  will  on  wbai  is  external  la  him- 
self : ' — iic  is  bent  on  going  fotwani. 

A'fl  H&t  explain})  what  is  said  on  paragraph  4,  that  the  up[ 
lines  'are  out  of  ihcir  ri-a!  plact-  whrre  they  are,"  or,  Uierally,  '  ha^ 
lost  their  substantiality.'  by  the  remark  ihax  '  their  proper  place,  as^ 
being  weak  lincs^  is  below.'    The  editors  of  the  imjKrial  edition 
prefer  another  explanation,  on  which  I  need  not  enter. 
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I.  'The  good  fortune  through  firm  goodness, 
(suggested  by)  the  pulling  up  of  the  grass.'  arises 
from  the  will  (of  the  purties  intended)  being  bent  on 
(scr\'ing)  the  ruler. 

a.  '  The  great  man.  comporting  himself  as  the 

distress  and  obstruction  require,  will  have  success:'^ 
he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disordered  by  the 
herd  (of  small  men). 

3.  That 'his  shame  is  folded  in  his  breast'  is  owing 
to  ihe  inappropriateness  of  his  position. 

4.  *  He  acts  in  accordance  with  the  ordination  (of 
Heaven),  and  commits  no  error:' — the  purpose  of 
his  mind  can  l>e  carried  into  effect. 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  of  the  great  man'  arises 
from  the  correctness  of  his  position. 

6.  '  The  distress  and  obstniction  having  reached 
its  end,  it  is  overthrown  and  removed  :' — how  couM 
it  be  prolonged  ? 


XII.  '  Th«Gr«at  Symbolism'  here  is  sufiictcnilji' explained  in  tbe 
firsi  Appcndir.  The  apfJicaiion,  however,  b  here  again  difficult, 
lliough  wc  may  Cry  to  finij  in  it  3  particular  insunce  iiT  the  intcr- 
rupuoii  of  coTTiTmmitalion, — in  great  merit  not  tnceiLng  wiih  its 
Tcv&rd. 

The  subject  of  the  first  line  is  one  of  Ihc  cluster  of  small  men 
ikha  arc  able  to  change  their  mind,  and  set  their  hearts  lu  love 
their  ruler. 

'I'hc  subject  of  ihe  second  line  is  a  '  great  man,*  and  occupies 
Che  place  in  ihe  centre. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  third  line  is  weak,  and  does  not  occupy  his 
correct  position; — hence  the  s>-mbo1isfn. 

The  fourth  line  is  near  the  fifth,  the  ruler's  place.  Il  is  a  strong 
line  in  an  even  place  ;  but  aciiiig  according  to  Ihe  will  of  Heaven 
or  of  tlic  ruler,  its  subject  gets  hi*  purpose  carried  oul. 

The  subject  uf  llie  fifth  line  is  the  great  man,  tlic  ruler  in  his 
light  place.     Hence  he  is  succcsbful.  and  in  the  last  line,  we  see 
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XI 11.  (The  trigrams  for)  heaven  and  fire  form 
Thung^in.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this),  distinguishes  things  according  to  their  kinds 
and  classes. 

1.  '  (The  representative  of)  the  union  of  men  is 
just  issuing  from  his  gate  : ' — who  will  blame  him? 

2.  '(The  representative  of)  the  union  of  men 
appears  in  relation  with  his  kindred : ' — that  is  the 
path  to  regret. 

3.  '  He  hides  his  arms  in  the  thick  grass  : ' — 
because  of  the  strength  of  his  opponent.  '  For 
three  years  he  makes  no  demonstration  : ' — how  can 
he  do  anything  ? 

4.  '  He  is  mounted  on  his  city-u-all ; '  but  yielding 
10  the  right,  '  he  does  not  proceed  to  make  the 
attack  (he  con lem plated).'  (Where  it  is  said), '  There 
will  be  good  fortune/  (that  shows  how)  he  feels  the 
strait  he  is  in,  and  returns  to  the  rule  of  law. 

5.  The  first  action  of  (the  representative  of)  the 
union  of  men  (here  described)  arises  from  his  central 
position  andstraightfonvard  character.  'The  meet- 
ing secured  by  his  great  host'  intimates  that  the 
opponents  of  it  have  been  overcome. 

6.  '  (The  representative  of)  tlie  union  of  men 
appears  in  the  suburbs  :  '■ — his  object  has  not  yet 
been  attained. 


how  the  dieiress  and  ol>slrucUon  are  come  to  an  end.    It  was  in 
the  order  of  change  that  tliey  should  do  so. 

XIII.  The  style  of '  heaven  and  firu  form  Thung  i?&n'  is  such 
as  to  suggest  the  n[ipearance  of  fire  ascending  up,  blazing  to 
sky,  and  uniting  vriih  it.    The  application  of  the  fiymbolisni  is  ag9ill(5 
perplexing. 

In  line  i,  the  party  |ust  issuing  from  his  gate  has  alJ  the  world 
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XIV.  (The  trigram  for)  heaven  and  (that  of) 
fire  above  it  form  Td  Yd.  The  superior  man,  in 
accordance  with  this,  represses  what  is  evil  and 
gives  distinction  to  what  is  good,  in  sympathy  witli 
the  excellent  Heaven-conferred  (nature). 

1.  This  first  line,  undivided,  of  Ta  Yd  shows  no 
approach  to  what  is  injurious. 

2.  '  A  large  waggon  with  its  load  '  refers  to  the 
(virtue)  accunmlatcd  (in  the  subject  of  the  line),  so 
that  he  will  suffer  no  loss  (in  the  condLict  of  affairs). 

3.  '  A  feudal  prince  presents  his  offerings  to  ihc 
son  of  Meaven  :  '—a  small  man  (in  such  a  position) 
does  (himself)  harm. 

4.  'He  keeps htsgreat  resources  imder  restraint :' — 
his  wisdom  discriminatesc]early(what  he  ought  todo). 

5.  '  Hissincerityisreciprocated  hyalitheothers:" — 

his  sincerity  serves  to  stir  and  call  out  what  is  in  their 
minds.  '  The  good  fortune  springing  from  a  display 
of  proper  majesty'  shows  how  they  might  (other- 
wise) feel  too  easy,  and  make  no  preparation  (to 
serve  him). 

berorc  liim,  with  which  lo  uniLc.  Selfish  thoughls  disposing  to 
union  have  no  place  in  him. 

Jn  line  2,  union  (only)  with  kindred  implies  narrowness  of  mind. 

For  line  3,  see  note  on  the  Tt-xl. 

In  line  4,  stress  should  be  laid  on  'yielding  lo  the  right.' 

For  line  5,  see  note  on  the  Text. 

The  Khang-lisI  editors  append  Ihc  following  note  to  the  last 
paragraph;— 'Under  line  1  it  is  said  thai  "union  in  the  open 
counir)'  indiciWes  progress  and  success,"  while  here  it  is  only  said 
that  "  with  union  in  ihe  suburbs  there  is  no  cause  for  rc|a*niancc." 
Beyond  the  sul>urbs  was  the  npcn  country,  and  till  the  union 
readied  so  far.  the  ol)ject  of  the  hexagram  was  not  attained.  We 
may  truly  say  that  Confucius  w.i.s  a  skilful  reader  of  the  duke  of 
Jra,u.'  Of  course  the  editors  did  not  doubt  Conrucius'  atithorship 
of  all  the  Appendixes. 
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6.  'The  good  fortune  attached  to  the  topmost 
line  of  T4  YQ'  arises  from  the  help  of  Heaven. 

XV.  (The  trigram  for)  the  earth  and  (that  of) 
a  mounlain  in  the  midst  of  it  form  AV/ien.  The 
superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  diminishes 
-what  is  excessive  (in  himself),  and  Increases  where 
there  Is  any  defect,  bringing  about  an  equahty,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  his  treatment 
{of  himself  and  others). 

1.  '  Tiie  superior  man  who  adds  humility  to  humi- 
lity* is  one  who  nourishes  his  (virtue)  in  lowliness. 

2.  'The  good  fortune  consequent  on  being  firm 
and  correct,  where  the  humility  has  made  itself 
recognised,'  is  owing  to  the  possessor's  having  (the 
virtue)  in  the  core  of  his  heart. 

3.  'The  superior  man  of  (acknowledged)  merit, 
and  yet  humble:' — the  myriads  of  the  people  will 
submit  to  him. 

4.  '  One,  whose  action  would  be  tn  every  way 
advantageous,  stirs  up  his  humility  the  more : ' — 
(but  in  doing  so)  lie  does  not  act  contrary  to  the 
(proper)  rule. 

5.  '  He  n»ay  advantageously  use  the  force  of 
arms : ' — correcting,  that  is,  those  who  do  not  submit. 


.XIV.  'Fire  above  tlie  sky'  vrill  shine  far;  and  this  ti  supposed 
to  s)mbolise  the  vasmcss  of  the  territory  or  of  the  n-ealth  implied  id 
the  posaoaion  of  wlmt  is  grcai.  Ttic-  su|ifHor  man.  in  Roverning 
men,  cspeciull^  in  .1  lime  of  prospcriLj  and  uv;iUh.  inuM  i^t  himself 
to  develope  what  is  good  in  ihcm,  and  repress  what  is  eviL  And 
this  will  Ik.-  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  has  given 
to  all  itien  a  nature  liUed  for  goodness. 

All  the  comment  that  is  necessary  on  the  8yn)l)aii<;Tn  of  the 
several  Hues  may  be  gathered  from  the  commcDts  on  the  Text. 
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6.  '  His  humility  has  made  itself  recognised  :' — 
(but)  ail  his  aims  have  not  yet  been  attained.  '  He 
may  employ  the  force  of  arms,  (but  only)  In  correct- 
ing (his  own)  towns  and  state.' 

XV^I.  (The  trlgrams  for)  the  earth  and  thunder 
issuing  from  it  with  its  crasliing  noise  form  Yii. 
The  ancient  kings,  in  accordance  with  this,  com- 
posed their  m\isic  anil  did  honour  to  virtue,  pre- 
senting  it   especially   and    most    grandly    to    God, 


XV,  The  earth  is  low,  and  in  the  miclsi  of  it  is  a  high  mouniaiii ; 
bu!  ]  fail  to  see  how  this  can  5>-mboHse  humility.  Nor  does  RegiH" 
represent  a  I  ton  of  il  much  improve  the  case  :— '  Monie  *  (ail  glossa) 
'nihil  eat  alitus  in  terra,  quae  est  summe  abjecta.  At  cum  is  de- 
ciivis  bit.  itnagu  esse  puiesi  humllis  modesliae.'  I  lind  [he  following 
note  on  ihe  paragraph  in  my  copy  of  the  'Daily  Lessons '(bee  Pre- 
face):— 'The  fiw  yin  lines  above  and  bclo*-  sjmbolisc  the  earth; 
the  one  yartg  line  in  ihe  centre  is  "  (he  mountain  in  (be  midsi  of 
the  earth."  TJn:  many  yin  hnes  represent  men's  desires;  the 
one  yang  line,  hc^avenly  principle.  The  superior  ni.in,  looking  at 
this  symbotLsm,  ttiminibhe^  the  multitude  of  human  desires  wuhin 
him,  and  increases  the  single  shoot  of  heavenly  principle;  so  does  he 
become  grandly  jusi,  and  can  deal  with  all  things  evenly  according 
to  the  nature  of  each.  In  whatever  circumsmnces  or  pUce  he  is,  he 
will  do  what  is  right.'  This  is  cerlainly  very  ingenious,  but  one 
shrinks  from  accepting  a  view  that  is  not  based  on  the  component 
trigrama. 

Under  line  1, '  nourishes  his  (virtue) '  is,  literally,  '  pastures  him- 
self.'    He  IS  all  humility.     That  makes  him  what  he  is. 

Under  line  4, '  the  (proper)  rule '  is  ibc  rule  proper  for  the  subject 
of  the  line  in  his  circumstances  so  near  the  place  of  the  ruler. 

Under  line  5,  'the  refusal  to  sabmit'  makes  an  appeal  to  force 
necessarj'.  Even  the  best  and  humblest  ruler  bears  Uie  ivotd,  and 
must  not  bear  it  in  vain. 

ATQ  Hbi  bases  all  that  is  said  uiKler  line  6  on  its  being  a  weak 
line;  so  that  the  humble  ruler  is  unable  even  at  tlie  close  of  the 
action  described  in  the  figure  to  accomplish  all  his  objects,  and 
must  limit  his  Geld  even  in  appealing  la  arms. 
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when    they  associated    with    Him    (at  the   service) 
their  highest  ancestor  and  their  father. 

1.  'The  (subject  of  the)  first  line  proclaims  his 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  : ' — there  will  be  evil ;  his 
wishes  have  been  satisfied  to  overflowing. 

2.  '  (He  sees  a  thing)  without  waiting  til!  it  has 
come  to  pass ;  with  his  firm  correctness  there  will 
be  good  fortune  :' — this  is  shown  by  the  central  and 
correct  position  (of  the  line). 

3.  *  He  looks  up  (for  favours),  while  he  indulges 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  :  there  will  be  occasion  for 
repentance  :  '—this  is  intimated  by  the  position  not 
being  the  appropriate  one. 

4.  '  From  him  the  iiarmony  and  satisfaction  come  : 
great  is  the  success  which  he  obtains:' — his  aims 
take  effect  on  a  grand  scale. 

5.  '(The  subject  of)  the  fifth  h'nc  has  a  chronic 
complaint  :  '—this  is  shown  by  his  being  mounted  on 
the  strong  (line).  '  He  still  lives  on  without  dying:' — 
he  is  in  the  central  position,  (and  iLs  memories  of  the 
past)  have  not  yet  perished. 

6.  'With  darkened  mind  devoted  to  the  harmony 
and  satisfaction  (of  the  time).'  as  shown  in  the  top- 
most (line) :  — how  can  one  in  such  a  condition  con- 
tinue long  ? 


XVI.  'Tlie  Great  Symbolism '  here  ts  moi-e  obscure  than  usual.  A 
ihundcrstorm  clears  the  air  and  removes  the  fecliiiK  o(  oppression, 
of  which  one  is  conscious  before  its  occurrence.  Is  this  all  lh.n  i» 
mcani  by  irsking  the  irigrains  of  llic  canli  and  thunder  form  Yfl, 
the  hexagram  of  harmony  and  satisfaction?  What  is  meant, 
moreover,  by  making  ihc  thunder  'issue,'  as  die  Chinese  text  iAyf-, 
from  ihc  cnrih  f  Then  as  to  ilie  application  of  this  sj-mbolism.  I 
Ciia  trace  the  author's  idea  but  imperfectly.  To  say  that  tlie 
thunder  crash  aiiggested  the  use  of  rnusic,  as  some  critics  do.  is 
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XV'II.  (The  trigram  for  the  waters  of)  a  marsh 
and  (that  for)  thunder  (hidden)  in  the  midst  of  it 
form  Sui.  The  superior  man  in  accordance  with 
this,  when  it  is  getting  towards  dark,  enters  (his 
house)  and  rests. 

1.  '  He  is  changing  the  object  of  Iiis  pursuit :' — 
but  if  he  follow  what  is  correct,  there  will  be  good 
fortune.  '  He  goes  beyond  (his  own)  gate  to  find  asso- 
ciates:'-— he  will  not  fail  (in  the  method  he  pursues). 

2.  •  He  cleaves  to  the  little  boy :'— he  cannot  be 
with  the  two  at  the  same  time. 

3.  *  T  le  cleaves  to  the  man  of  age  and  experi- 
ence : ' — by  the  decision  of  his  will,  he  abandons 
(the  youth)  below. 

4.  '  He  is  followed  and  obtains  adherents : ' — 
according  t«  the  idea  (of  the  hexagram),  this  is  evil. 

'  He  is  sincere  in  his  course : '—showing  his  intelli- 
gence, and  leading  to  achievement. 

5.  '  He  is  sincere  in  fostering  what  is  excellent:' — 
his  position  is  correct  and  in  the  centre. 


absurd.  The  use  of  miiMC  at  sacrifices,  however,  as  assisting  the 
union  produced  by  those  services  between  God  and  bis  wor- 
shippers, and  the  present  anJ  pasi  geiK-ralions,  agrees  wiih  the 
i,i:ntrral  i^Iea  of  the  figure.  I  must  suppose  lliut  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  sacrifices  instiluicd  hy  the  duke  of  A'&u,  as  related  in  the 
HbiAo  King,  chap.  ix. 

Pleasure  has  operated  injuriously  on  the  subject  of  line  1.  He 
calls  attention  to  himself. 

Only  a  part  of  ihc  symbolism  of  line  2  is  referred  to  Iwre.  Socb 
an  omission  is  not  uncommon :- — as  in  lines  3  and  4  also. 

With  '  the  memories  of  the  past  not  pcrisliing '  compare  Mencius, 
II,  Section  t,  chap.  i.  6-13. 

In  line  6  the  action  of  the  hexagram  Is  over.  If  one  puts  olf 
changing  bis  evil  way  any  longer,  there  remains  rvo  mofc  hope  for 
him. 

[l«J  U 
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6.  '  The  sincerity  is  firmly  held  and  dung  to,  as 
shown  in  the  topmost  line:' — (the  idea  of  the  hexa- 
gram) has  reached  its  extreme  development. 

XVIII.  (The  tngram  for)  a  mountain,  and  below 
it  that  for  wind,  form  Kii.  The  superior  man.  in 
accordance  \vith  lliis,  (addresses  himself  to)  help  the 
people  and  nourish  his  own  virtue. 

1.  'He  deals  with  the  troubles  caused  by  his 
father : ' — he  feels  that  he  has  entered  into  the 
work  of  his  father. 

2.  'He  deals  with  the  troubles  caused  by  his 
mother : ' — he  holds  to  the  course  of  the  due  mean. 

3.  *Hc  deals  with  the  troubles  caused  by  his 
father:' — in  the  end  there  will  be  no  error. 

4.  '  He  views  indulgently  the  troubles  caused  by 
his  father :  '—if  he  ^o  forward,  he  will  not  succeed. 

5.  '  He  deals  with  the  troubles  caused  by  his 
father,  and  obtains  praise:' — he  is  responded  to  (by 
the  subject  of  line  two)  witli  all  his  virtue. 


XVII.  An  explosion  of  thunHer  amidst  (lie  waicrs  of  a  marsh 
trould  be  succeeded  by  a  tremulous  agitation  of  those  waters ;  so 
far  itienr  would  be  a  following  of  the  movement  of  llie  lower  In- 
gram by  the  upper.  Then  in  the  appticaiion  of  ihe  symbolism  w< 
have  an  illu^trsiiiun  of  aciiitn  follnuing  ihe  time,  liiat  is,  according 
to  the  time;  which  iti  a  common  u^e  of  the  Chiiu-sc  character  Sui. 
Neither  the  symbolitim,  however,  nor  its  application  adds  much  to 
our  untlcrslandinffof  the  text. 

Pamgraph  i  cotisisls  of  two  lines  that  rhyme  ;  and  paragraphs  4 
(two  lines),  5,  and  6  do  the  same.  According  lo  KQ  Ycn-wQ. 
pamgraphs  a  and  3  also  rhyme ;  but  this  appears  to  me  doubtfal. 
The  symbolism  of  thes«  paragraphs  i.s  sufficictiily  explained  in  the 
notes  on  the  I'ext.  Some  peculiarities  in  their  style  (in  Chinese) 
are  owing  to  the  bonds  of  the  rhjmc. 
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6.  'He  does  not  serve  either  king  or  feudal  lord:* — 
but  his  aim  may  be  a  model  (to  others). 

XIX.  (The  trigram  for)  the  waters  of  a  marsh 
and  that  for  the  earth  above  it  form  Lin.  The 
superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  has  his  pur- 
poses of  instruction  that  are  inexhaustible,  and 
nourishes  and  supports  the  people  without  limit. 

1.  *The  good  fortune  through  tile  firm  correct- 
ness of  (the  subject  of  the  first  line)  advancing  in 
company  {with  tlie  subject  of  the  second) '  is  due  to 
his  will  being  set  on  doing  what  is  right. 

2.  'The  good  fortune  and  every  possible  advan- 
tage attending  the  advance  (of  the  subject  of  the 
second  line),  in  company  (with  the  subject  of  the 
first),'  ari.ses  from  the  fact  that  those  (to  whom  the 
advance  is  made)  are  not  yet  obetiient  to  the  ordi- 
nances {of  I  leaven). 

3.  '  He  (shows  himsclf)well  pleased  to  advance:' — 
his  position  is  not  that  appropriate  to  him.  '  If  he 
become  anxious,  however,  about  his  action,'  his  error 
will  not  be  continued. 

4.  '  The  freedom  from  error  consequent  on  the 


XVIIL  'WbeQ  the  wind,'  says  A'.^JLng-jze,  'cncountere  lh« 
mountain,  it  is  driven  back,  and  llie  (hingH  about  are  all  scattered 
in  disorder;  snch  is  the  emblem  of  the  state  denoted  by  K&.' 
'The  nourishing  of  virtue'  appears  especially  in  Hne  6;  all  ihe 
otiici  lines  belong  to  the  '  helping  of  (he  people.' 

The  subject  of  line  1  has  entered  into  the  work  of  bis  father, 
and  lirini^s  it  about  that  his  falhrr  is  looked  on  as  blimeless.  The 
'due  mean'  of  line  2  is  according  to  the  caution  in  the  Text. 
The  Khang-hsi  cdilors  inieipreC  the  explanation  of  line  g  as  =  '  he 
takes  up  (the  course  of  his  father)  with  all  bis  vinue.'  I  think  the/ 
aie  wrong, 
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advance  in  the  highest  mode'  is  due  to  the  (various) 
appropriateness  of  the  position. 

5.  'What  befits  the  great  ruler"  means  the  pur- 
suing the  course  of  the  due  nican. 

6.  '  The  good  fortune  consequent  on  the  advance 
of  honesty  and  generosity '  is  due  to  the  will  (of  the 
subject  of  the  line)  being  set  on  the  subjects  of  (the 
first  two  lines  of)  the  inner  (trigram). 

XX.  (The  trigram  representing)  the  earth,  and 
that  for  wind  moving  above  it,  form  Kwan.  The 
ancient  kings,  in  accordance  with  this,  examined  the 
(difi'erent)  regions  (of  tlie  kingdom),  to  see  the  (ways 
of  the)  people,  and  set  forth  their  instructions. 

1.  'The  looking  of  a  lad  shown  by  the  first  line, 
divided,'  indicates  the  way  of  the  inferior  people. 


XIX.  'The  eardi  descenclin^;  or  approactiuig  the  marsh'  is, 
according  to  A'fl  H»t.  symbolical  of  the  approach  of  superiors  to 
the  inferior  people,  and  then  the  two  predicates  about  the  superior 
man  arc  ciescriplivc  of  him  in  that  approach,  the  insiruciion  being 
symboU^d  by  Tui.  and  the  supporting  by  Khwln.  The  Kiiang^ 
hsJ  editors,  wishing  to  defend  ihe  explanation  of  lin  by  'great,'  in 
Appendix  VI,  wliich  they  ascribe  to  Cnnfucius,  say: — "Lin  mean!) 
"great."  The  earth  above  tlie  waters  of  tJie  niareh  shows  how  TuU 
those  waters  are,  rising  to  Ihe  level  of  Ihc  earth,  and  Lbus  expressing 
ihc  idea  of  grtatness.'    This  representation  is  lame  and  impotent, 

A'fl  Hst  says  he  does  not  understand  what  is  said  on  line  2. 
The  mterpreiation  in  my  version  is  the  ordinary  one,  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  it.  The  Khang-b.st  editors  try  to  solve  die  dilfictiliy; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  follnw  lliem. 

The  same  editors  compare  the  conclusion  of  paragraph  6  in  the 
symlwhsm  of  hexagram  11,  '  What  is  external '  there,  and  '  whai 
is  internal  liere,'  have,  tliey  tay,  the  same  reference, — the  state^ 
namely,  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  expressions  difTcring  according 
to  the  different  siandpoims  from  whit-h  they  arc  made.  The  \Te» 
in  the  translation  is  that  of  JCQ  Hst.  It  is  difiiculi  to  hold  the 
balance  between  them.   Tlic  newer  view,  perhaps,  is  ihe  preferable. 
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2.  '  The  firm  correctness  of  a  woman,  in  peeping 
out  from  a  door'  is  also  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  oi 
(in  a  superior  man). 

3.  '  He  looks  at  (the  course  of)  his  own  life,  to 
advance  or  rect:<le  (accordingly) : ' — he  will  not  err 
in  the  path  (to  be  pursued). 

4.  '  He  contemplates  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  : ' — 
(thence)  arises  tlie  wish  to  be  a  guest  (at  court). 

5.  'He  contemplates  his  own  life(-course) :' — he 
should  (for  this  purpose)  contemplate  (the  condi- 
tion of)  the  people. 

6.  '  He  contemplates  his  own  character:' — he 
cannot  even  yet  let  his  mind  be  at  rest. 

XXI.  (The  trigrams  representing)  thunder  and 
lightning  form  Shih  Ho.  The  ancient  kings,  in 
accordance  with  this,  framed  their  penalties  with 
intelligence,  and  promulgated  their  laws. 

1.  *  His  feet  are  in  the  stocks,  and  he  is  deprived 
of  his  toes : ' — there  is  no  walking  (to  do  evil). 

2.  '  He  bites  tlirough  the  soft  flesh,  and  (goes  on) 

XX.  ^^'ind  moving  above  the  earth  has  the  widest  sweep,  and 
nothing  escapes  iis  inlluencf ;  it  penetrates  everywhere.  This 
symbolism  is  more  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  h.ind  than  thai  of 
man)*  otlier  hexag;ranis.  Personal  influence  in  a  ruler  effects  much; 
but  the  ancient  kings  wiiihed  to  add  to  that  the  power  of  published 
instruclions,  s|»'cially  adapted  to  the  character  and  circunijiianccs 
of  the  people.  Son,  representing  the  wind,  is  well  adapicd  to 
denote  thi.^  influence; — see  the  Analects,  XII,  xix. 

The  looking  in  line  i  is  superficial,  and  doe*  not  reach  far. 

Line  3.  '  He  will  not  err  in  the  path  to  l)c  pursued ; ' — advancing 
or  receding  as  is  bc»t. 

Line  4.  ■  The  glory  of  the  kingdom '  is  the  virtue  of  the  so\'ereign 
and  the  character  of  his  admimsiration.  With  the  sentiment  com- 
pare Mencius,  VII,  i,  chap.  21.  2. 
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to  bite  off  the  nose:' — (the  subject  of  the  line)  is 
mounted  on  the  strong  (first  line). 

3.  '  He  meets  with  what  Is  disagreeable  and  hurt- 
ful : ' — his  position  is  not  the  proper  one  for  him. 

4.  '  It  will  be  advantageous  to  him  to  realise  the 
difficulty  of  his  task  and  be  firm,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  good  fortune  : ' — his  light  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  displayed. 

5.  '  Let  him  be  firm  and  correct,  realising  the  peril 
(of  his  position),  and  there  will  be  no  error:' — he 
will  possess  every  quality  appropriate  (to  his  posi- 
tion and  task). 

6-  Mle  wears  the  cangue  and  is  deprived  of  his 
ears:' — he  hears,  but  will  not  understand. 

XXI!.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  mountain 
and  that  for  fire  under  it  form  PI.  The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  witli  this,  throws  a  brilliancy 
around  his  various  processes  of  government,  but 
does  not  dare  (in  a  similar  way)  to  decide  cases  of 
criminal  litigation. 


XXI.  A7i3,ng-^<;  i>a/5  ihat  tliundcr  and  ligliiiiing  are  alwaj-s 
found  logctlicr,  and  h<ence  their  trignims  go  together  lo  give  the 
Idea  of  union  ink-nded  in  ShUi  Ho-  The  one  Ingram  symbol- 
ising' majesty  and  ihe  oiher  brightness  or  intelligence,  the  applica- 
tion of  ihe  hexagram  here  is  easier  and  moie  natural  than  in  many 
uther  cisfii, 

1.  'There  ts  no  walking:' — ihal  is,  tlie  subject  of  the  line  will 
nol  dare  to  oITcnd  any  more. 

2.  *"Hcing  mounted  on  Lhe  strong  first  line"  means,"  snys 
A'Mng-jizc, '  punishing  a  strong  and  veliement  man,  when  severity 
u  required,  as  is  dcnutcd  by  llic  central  position  of  the  line,' 

4.  '  His  light  h.is  not  been  »uflicicnily  displayed ; '  that  is,  tbc*c 
n  Dtill  something  for  bitn  to  do : — hi:  has  to  realise  the  diflicuUy 
of  his  position  and  be  firm. 
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1.  'He  can  discard  a  carriage  and  walk  on  foot : ' — 
righteousness  requires  that  lie  should  not  ride. 

2.  '  He  adorns  his  beard  :' — he  rouses  himself  to 
action  (only)  along  with  the  (subject  of  the)  line 
above. 

3.  'The  good  fortune  consequent  on  his  ever 
maintaining  firm  correctness'  is  due  to  this, — that 
to  tlie  end  no  one  will  insult  him. 

4.  *  The  place  occupied  by  the  fourth  line,  divided,* 
affords  ground  for  doubt  (as  to  its  subject);  but  '(as 
the  subject  of  the  third  pursues)  not  as  a  robber, 
but  as  intent  on  a  matrimonial  alliance,'  he  will  in 
the  end  have  no  grudge  against  him. 

5.  'The  good  fortune  falling  to  tite  fifth  line, 
divided,'  affords  occasion  fcir  joy. 

6.  '  The  freedom  from  error  attached  to  (the  sub- 
ject of)  the  topmost  line,  with  no  ornament  hut  the 
(simple  white),'  shows  how  he  has  attained  his  aim. 


XXll.  '  A  mountain.'  says  A"Aing-ji!«.', '  is  a  place  where  we  find 
grass,  trees,  and  a  hundred  other  tilings.  A  fire  burning  below  it 
throws  up  its  light,  and  brings  them  all  out  in  K-auiy ;  iuid  tlii& 
gives  tlie  idea  of  ornament,  or  being  ornamented.  The  varioos 
[.rrocesses  of  government  ztc  small  matters,  and  elegance  and  oma- 
meni  help  their  course;  but  f;reiii  matters  of  judgmeni  demand 
[he  fcimple,  unomamenied  truth.' 

The  subjcLl  of  line  I  Joes  not  care  for  and  does  not  need  onia- 
mcnt.     lie  will  walk  in  ibc  way  of  righteousness  without  it. 

Paragr;ii>h  3  Il-IU  us  (hat  it  is  not  ornament,  but  correct  Hminesa, 
which  M-'curcs  the  respect  of  others. 

In  ihc  fourth  place,  and  cut  off  from  line  i  by  z  and  3,  ve 
might  doubt  how  far  the  subject  of  4  would  continue  loyal  to  the 
subjecl  of  t.  Uut  he  does  continue  loyal,  through  the  character 
ami  object  of  the  subject  of  3. 

Tlie  Khing-hsi  editors  say ; — '  Line  5  occufMes  ihc  place  of 
l»onour,  and  yet  prefers  simplicity  aod  exalts  economy;  its  subject 
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XXIII.  (The  trij>;rains  representing)  the  earth, 
and  (above  it)  thut  for  a  mountain,  which  adheres 
to  the  earth,  form  Vo.  Superiors,  in  accordance 
with  this,  seek  to  strengthen  those  below  them,  to 
secure  the  peace  and  stability  of  their  own  position. 

1.  ■  lie  overthrows  ihe  couch  by  injuring  its  legs:' 
— thus  (he  commences)  his  work  of  ruin  with  what 
is  lowest  (in  the  superior  man). 

2.  'He  destroys  the  couch  by  injuring  its  frame : ' — 
(the  superior  man)  has  as  yet  no  associates. 

3.  That  '  there  will  be  no  error  on  the  part  of 
this  one  among  the  overihrowers*  arises  from  the 
difference  between  liJm  and  the  others  above  and 
below. 

4.  ■  He  has  overthrown  the  couch,  and  (proceeds 
to  injure)  the  skin  (of  him  who  hes  on  it}:' — calamity 
is  very  near  at  hand. 

g.  'He  obtains  for  tliem  the  favour  that  lights  on 
the  inmates  of  the  palace:' — in  the  end  there  will 
be  no  grudge  against  him. 

6.  ■  The  superior  man  finds  himself  in  a  car- 
riage : ' — he  is  carried  along  by  the  people.  '  The 
smal]  men  (by  their  course)  overthrow  their  own 
dwelHngs  : ' — they  can  never  again  be  of  use  to 
them. 


might  cliange  and  transform  manners  and  customs; ' — il  is  a  gmall 
maltf  r  to  sAy  oT  him  that  lie  affoids  occasion  for  joy. 

The  subject  of  line  6  h.is  more  of  the  spirit  of  ihe  hexagram 
tliati  in  tnosc  hexagrams.  His  K-ing  ulotlied  in  »mple  white 
crowns  tlie  lesson  that  ornament  must  lie  kept  in  a  secondary 
place. 

X.XIII.  'A  mourJain,'  says  Yu  Fan  (towards  the  end  of  ilw 
llan  dj/na&ly),  'atands  out  hi^h  above  the  eaiih;  here  it  appears 
as  lying  on  the  earth : — plainly  it  has  been  overturned,'     On  the 
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XXIV.  (The  trigram  representing)  ihe  earth 
and  that  for  thunder  in  the  midst  of  it  form  FQ. 
The  ancient  kings,  in  accordance  with  this,  on  the 
day  of  the  (winter)  solstice,  shut  the  gates  of  the 
passes  (from  one  state  to  another),  so  that  the 
travelling  merchants  could  not  (then)  pursue  iheir 
journeys,  nor  the  princes  go  on  with  the  inspection 
of  their  states. 

1.  '  Returning  (from  an  error)  of  no  great  extent' 
is  the  prelude  to  the  cultivation  of  the  person. 

2.  ■  The  gocxl  fortune  attendant  nn  die  admirable 
return  {of  the  subject  of  die  second  line) '  is  due  to 
his  condescension  to  the  virtuous  (subject  of  the 
line)  below. 

3.  Notwithstanding  '  the  perilous  position  of  him 


other  hand,  LiO  Mfl  (early  in  the  Sung  dynasty)  says: — 'A  moun- 
tain has  the  earth  for  its  foundation.  If  the  earth  be  thick,  the 
motinlain  prcsen-es  its  height.  So  ii  is  with  the  sovemgii  and 
people.'     The  application  might  be  deduced  from  either  view. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  'the  Iowcm'  in  paragraph  I  should  be 
supplemented  as  1  have  done.  If  not,  tlien  the  explanatiun  is  a 
mere  truism. 

A'^ng-^ze  is  precise  and  decisive  in  supplementing  the  explana' 
lion  of  paragraph  a  an  in  the  translation. 

See  on  the  Text  of  lines  3  and  4. 

On  paragraph  5,  ilie  Khang-hid  editors  say  admirably: — 'The 
fifth  EiK  is  weak,  and  yet  occupies  the  most  honourable  place  In 
the  figure, — emblematic  of  a  queen;  and  as  its  subject  leads  oo 
the  subjects  of  the  other  Unes  to  obtain  ihc  favouni  given  to  the 
inmates  of  the  palace,  she,  it  is  plain,  has  neither  jeaioiwy  nor  any 
other  injurious  lempt-r  that  might  incur  blame  for  tending  to 
overthrow  the  ruler/ 

Par:tgraph  6  shows  (he  ruler  restored  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  restoration  of  concord  in  the  state.  The  small 
men  have  done  their  worst,  and  there  is  an  end  of  their  attempts — 
for  a  time. 
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who  has  made  many  returns.'  there  will  be  no  error 
througli  (liis  aiming  after  righteousness). 

4.  '  He  moves  right  in  the  centre  (among  those  re- 
presented by  the  other  divided  Hnes),  and  yet  returns 
alone:' — his  object  is  to  pursue  the  (proper)  padi. 

5.  '  The  noble  return,  giving  no  ground  for 
repentance/  is  due  to  (the  subject  of  the  line) 
striving  to  perfect  himself  in  accordance  with  his 
central  position. 

6.  '  The  evil  consequent  on  being  all  astray  on  the 
subject  of  returning'  is  because  th<'  course  pursued  is 
contrary  to  the  proper  course  for  a  ruler. 


XXIV.  '  Thunder  in  ilic  midst  of  ilic  carlh '  is  thunder  shut  ap 
and  silent,  ju»t  sbte  to  make  its  presence  felt.  So  is  it  with  the 
first  pcnml  stirrings  of  life  aflcr  the  winter  solstice;  so  is  it  with 
ihi:  first  returning  stcp'i  of  tlie  waiuJctcr  to  virtue.  Ak  the  spring 
of  life  has  to  be  nursed  in  quiemeiis,  so  also  has  the  purpoM  of 
jtoofl.  The  ancient  stittutes  here  referred  lo  miist  have  \xvn  like 
the  present  cessation  from  public  and  private  business  al  the  time 
of  die  new  veax,  uiieu  all  die  Chines*  people  are  (or  a  time 
dJEEoK^d  in  fesiiviiy  and  joy. 

Canon  McClatchic  translates  hwe: — 'TIk  ancient  kings  on  this 
culminating  day  (i.e.  die  M.-vcnth)  close<l  their  gates,'  Sic.  '  Cut- 
minaiing  day  '  does  not  give  us  the  meaning  so  well  at.  '  die  day  of 
the  solstice;'  but  where  docs  ibc  translator  find  the  explanatory 
'  the  scwnth,'  which  he  puts  in  parentheses  ?  In  my  own  '  salad  * 
days  of  Chinese  knowledge  I  famied  there  might  be  in  paragraph 
of  the  Text  some  allusion  to  a  primitive  «abbath ;  but  there  is 
ground  for  Iniroducinj  '  seven  daj-s,'  or  *  the  seventh  day,'  into 
this  paragraph  of  the  GieaL  Symbolism. 

'The  virtuous  subject  of  the  first  line'  is  in  paragraph  3  called 
Sin,  'the  benevolent'  or  'loving.'  It  is  the  only  case  in  all 
Uic  symbolism  of  the  Yi  where  we  find  that  term  used  as  un 
adjective,    li  is  cmpliaiic  here  hr  '  humanity/  man  in  his  ideal. 

The  other  paragraphs  present  noihing  for  remark  beyond  what 
lias  been  said  on  the  Text  of  the  duke  of  A'Su. 
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XXV.  The  thunder  rolls  all  under  Ow.  sky.  and 
to  (every)thing  there  is  given  (Its  nalurc),  free  from 
all  insincerity.  The  ancient  kings,  in  accordance  with 
this,  (made  their  regulations)  in  complete  accordance 
with  the  seasons,  thereby  nourishing  all  things. 

1.  When  '  he  who  is  free  from  insincerity  makes 
any  movement,"  he  will  get  what  he  desires. 

2.  *  He  reaps  without  having  ploughed:' — (the 
thought  of)  riches  to  be  got  had  not  risen  (in  his 

mind). 

3.  '  The  passer-by  gets  the  ox : ' — this  proves  a 
calamity  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

4.  '  If  he  can  remain  firm  and  correct  there  will  be 
no  error:' — he  tirnily  holds  fast  (his  correctness). 

5.  '  Medicine  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  free  from 
insincerity!' — it  should  not  be  tried  (at  all). 

6.  'The  action  (In  this  case)  of  one  who  is  free 
from  insincerity'  will  occasion  the  calamity  arising 
from  action  (when  the  time  for  it  is)  exhausted. 


XXV.  The  composiiion  of  ihc  hexagram  is  given  here  in  a 
manner  different  fiom  ivh.it  we  have  met  with  in  the  account  of 
an)'  of  the  preceding^  figures ;  and  as  the  text  is  not  called  in  ques- 
tion, I  Have  made  the  IksI  1  could  in  ihe  translation  of  tlic  two 
commencing  cLauscs.  The  appticniion  oC  the  symbolism  to  what 
itie  ancient  kiii|;8  did  is  also  bard  10  comprehend. 

The  paragraph  on  Utie  I  is  another  V3:iy  of  saying  that  in  ihe 
course  of  ihiuj^s  real  goodness  may  he  eip<!Cted  to  be  fonunale,— 
'by  the  appuininicnt  of  Heaven.' 

Paragraph  2.  '  The  thought  of  gelling  rich  had  not  risen  in 
his  mind  : ' — he  did  what  he  did,  because  it  was  tight,  not  because 
of  the  g.un  it  would  bring  him. 

On  paragraph  3,  it  is  said,  'The  superior  man  seeks  *.imply  10 
be  free  from  insincerity,  and  leaves  the  questions  of  happiness  and 
c.ilamtiy  10  Heaven.' 

Paragraph    5.     'Sickne&s    ought    not   to   happen   to   one  who 
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XXVI.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  moimtain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  that  (representing;^)  heaven, 
form  Td  K/i\X.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance 
with  this,  stores  largely  in  his  memory  the  words  and 
deeds  of  former  men,  to  subserve  the  accumulation 
of  his  virtue. 

1.  '  He  is  in  a  position  of  peri! ;  It  will  be  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  stop  his  advance  : ' — he  should  not 
rashly  expose  himself  to  calamity. 

2.  ■  (He  is  as)  a  carriage  from  which  the  strap 
under  ft  has  been  removed:' — being  in  the  centra! 
position,  he  will  incur  no  blame. 

3.  '  There  will  be  advantage  in  whatever  direction 
he  may  advance  : ' — (the  subject  of)  the  topmost  line 
is  of  the  same  mind  witl\  him. 

4.  ■  The  great  good  fortune  indicated  by  the 
fourth  line,  divided,'  shows  that  there  is  occasion 
for  joy. 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  indicated  by  the  fifth  line. 
divided,'  shows  that  there  is  occasion  for  congratu- 
lation. 

6.  '  In  command  of  thefirmamcntof  heaven:' — the 
way  is  grandly  open  for  movement. 


is  perfecllj'  Biiicere.    If  it  <lo  happen,  he  must  refer  it  to  some  inex- 
plicable will  or  Heaven.     As  that  has  affiictcd,  so  it  will  cure.' 

Paragraph  6.  'When  u  ihing  ts  over  iind  done,  suhmUsion  and 
acquicacciice  arc  what,  lire  required,  and  not  renewed  aitempts  itt 
action." 

XXVI.  I  have  quoted,  in  the  Introiluciion,  p.  37,  K(i  Hsi"i! 
Ttmark  on  the  Great  Symbolism  here.  A'Aing-jze  sajs : — '  Heaven 
is  the  ^entest  cf  all  things,  and  its  being  in  the  midst  of  a  moun- 
tain gives  us  the  idea  of  a  very  large  accumulation.    And  so  gr>;at 
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XXVII.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  mountain 
and  under  it  that  for  thunder  form  1.  The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  with  this,  (enjoins)  watchfulness 
over  our  words,  and  the  temperate  regulation  of  our 
eating  and  drinking. 

I.  *You  look  at  me  till  your  (lower)  jaw  hangs 
down  :' — (the  subject  of  the  line)  is  thus  shown  unfit 
to  be  thought  noble. 

a.  'The  evil  of  advance  by  the  subject  of  the 
second  line,  divided,'  is  owing  to  his  leaving  in  his 
movements  his  proper  associates. 

3.  '  For  ten  years  let  him  not  take  any  action:* — 
his  course  is  greatly  o[)|x>sed  (to  what  is  right). 

4.  'The  good  fortune  attached  to  looking  down- 
wards for  (the  power  to)  nourish,'  shows  how  brilliant 
will  be  the  diffusion  (of  that  power)  from  (the  subject 
of  the  line's)  superior  position. 

5.  'The  good  fortune  from  abiding  in  firmness'  is 
due  to  the  docility  (of  the  subject  of  the  line)  in 
following  (the  subject  of  the  line)  above. 

6.  'The  good  fortune,  notwithstanding  the  peril 


is  the  labour  of  ihe  superior  man  m  Earning,  acquiring,  and  remem- 
bering, 10  accumulate  his  virtue.' 

Paragraph  i.  The  'calamity*  is  that  of  opposition  from,  or  re* 
pression  by,  the  subject  of  line  4. 

Paraj^raph  ^.  When  the  action  of  the  hexagram  has  reached 
line  6,  its  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  6  will  no  longer  exercise 
r<;prir»8ioii,  but  Join  vnlU  that  of  3,  aensling  him  to  advance. 

Paragraph  4.  The  subject  of  line  4  has  inrfwd  occasion  for  joy. 
Without  the  use  of  punishment  for  crimes  committed,  by  prrcau- 
lion  anticipating-  them,  without  any  trouble  he  has  repressed  evil 
The  'joy'  fives  place  in  paragraph  5  to  ' congratulation,' the  people 
being  all  interested  in  the  action  of  the  ruler. 
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of  his    position,   of   him   from   whom    comes    the 
nourishing.'  affords  great  cause  for  congratulation. 

XXVI 1 1.  (The  trigram  representing)  trees  hid- 
den beneath  that  for  the  waters  of  a  marsh  forms  TA 
Kwo.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this, 
stands  up  alone  and  has  no  fear,  and  keeps  retired 
from  the  world  without  regret. 

1.  '  He  places  mats  of  the  white  mAo  grass  under 
things  set  on  the  groimd  :  '—he  feels  his  weakness 
and  liis  being  in  the  lowest  place,  (and  uses  extraor- 
dinary care). 

2.  'An  old  husband   and  a   young  wife:' — such 

association  is  extraordinary. 

3.  '  The  evil  connected  witli  the  beam  that  is 
weak'  arises  from  this,  that  no  Iielp  can  be  given 
(to  the  condition  thus  represented). 

4.  '  The  good  fortune  connected  with  the  beam 
curving  upwards'  arises  from  tills,  that  it  does  not 
bend  towards  what  is  below. 

5.  'A  decayed  willow  produces  flowers:* — but 
how  can  this  secure  its  long  continuance  ?    *  An  old 


XXVII.  I  do  not  chink  that  the  GksI  S}*ml)otism  here  is  any- 
thing but  that  of  a  thuntlerstonn,  dispersing  the  oppression  tbu 
hangs  over  naiure.  and  followed  by  geaial  airs,  and  ilie  reviving  r>f 
all  vegetation.  But  tJierc  is  nothing  analogous  lo  Uie  thunder  in 
the  application.  'Words/  it  is  said,  'nourish  vinue;  food  and 
dlink  nourish  the  hody,' 

Paragraph  i.  As  Mencius  said,  'He  that  nourishes  the  little 
bi-longing  to  him  is  a  little  man,' 

FaragiapU  2.  Neither  the  subject  of  line  1,  nor  of  line  6.  is  the 
proper  associate  of  2.- 

The  other  paragraphs  arc  sulTicicntly  illustrated  tn  the  notes  on 
the  Text. 
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wife  and  a  young  husband : ' — this  also  is  a  thing  to 
be  ashamed  of. 

6.  *  P-vil  follows  wading  with  {extraordinary)  bold- 
ness (through  the  stream) : " — but  (the  act)  affords  no 
ground  for  blame. 

XXIX.  {The  representation  of)  water  flowing  on 

continuously  forms  the  repeated  Khan.  The  supe- 
rior man,  in  accordance  with  this,  maintains  con- 
stantly the  virtue  (of  his  heart)  and  (the  integritj'  of) 
his  conduct,  and  practises  the  business  of  instruction. 

1.  'In  the  double  defile,  he  enters  a  cavern  within 
it : ' — he  has  missed  his  (proper)  way.  and  there  will 
be  evil. 

2.  '  He  will  get  a  little  (of  the  deliverance)  that  he 
seeks : ' — he  will  not  yet  escape  from  his  environed 
position. 

3.  '  Whether  he  comes  or  goes,  he  is  confronted 
by  a  defile;' — he  will  never  (in  such  circumstances) 
achieve  any  success. 

XXVIII.  A'^ing-jM  says  on  the  Great  Symbolism: — *The 
waters  of  a  mztih  moisten  and  nourbli  Uie  trees.  When  here  it  is 
said  that  they  (le»lroy  and  exiiiigutsh  the  trees,  thcJr  action  h  ver^ 
extraordinary.*  This  eiplanation  is  very  far-fetcbed;  aiid  so  is 
what  ih^L*  s^imc-  iichoUir  saj-s  on  the  appticaiiou  of  it.  I  need  noc 
give  it  here,  nor  have  1  found,  or  myself  made  out,  any  other  more 
easy  and  natural. 

Paragraph  2.  'Such  an  associnlion  is  esctraordinary : ' — the 
characters  also  imply,  perhaps  that  it  is  sticces»ful. 

Paxagraph  3.  I'hc  beam  bcinf;  broken,  any  attempt  to  sustain  it 
will  have  no  effect  in  supporting  the  roof. 

Paragraph  5.  The  hhoots  produced  in  line  s  will  grow  into  a 
new  and  vigorous  tree.  The  Sowers  litre  will  soon  dct^y,  and  the 
withered  inink  continue  the  same.  For  what  will  a  young  man 
marry  an  old  woman  ?  There  will  be  no  children ; — it  can  only  be 
from  some  mercenary  object. 
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4.  '{Nothing  but)  a  botlle  of  spirits  and  a  sub- 
sidiary basket  of  rice : ' — (these  describe)  the  meeting 
at  this  point  of  (those  who  are  represented  by)  the 
strong  and  weak  lines. 

5.  '  The  water  in  the  defile  is  not  full  (so  as  to 
flow  away):' — (the  virtue  indicated  by)  the  central 
situation  is  not  yet  (sufiicleiitly)  great. 

6.  'The  sixth  line,  divided,  shows  its  subject 
missing  his  (proper)  course:' — 'there  will  be  evil 
for  three  years.' 

XXX.  (The  trigram  for)  brightness,  repeated, 
forms  Ll.  The  great  man,  in  accordance  with  this, 
aiUivatcs  more  and  more  his  brilliant  (virtue),  and 
diffvises  its  brightness  over  the  four  quarters  (of  the 
land). 

1.  'The  reverent  attention  directed  to  his  con- 
fused steps '  is  the  way  by  which  error  is  avoided. 

2,  '  The  great  good  fortune  (from  the  subject  of 
the  second  line)  occupying  his  place  in  yellow '  is 
owing  to  his  holding  the  course  of  the  due  mean. 

5.  '  A  position  like  that  of  the  declining  sun  :  '— 
how  can  it  continue  long  ? 

4.  '  How  abrupt  is  the  manner  of  his  coming !  * — 
none  can  bear  with  him. 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  attached  to  the  fifth  Iine» 


XXIX.  1'he  application  of  the  Great  Symbotism  is  here  more 
perplexing  even  than  usual.  What  is  said  of  the  superior  man  Is 
good,  but  iherc  is  no  reference  in  it  to  the  subject  of  danger. 

The  subject  of  line  3  goes  and  comes,  tnoves  up  and  down, 
backwards  and  forwards ;  making  no  advance.  This  can  be  of  no 
use  in  extricating  him  from  the  danger. 

Tlioi^e  represented  in  line  4  by  the  strong  and  weak  lines  are 
the  ruler  and  his  minister. 
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divided."  is  due  to  its  occupying  the  place  of  a  king 
or  a  prince. 

6.  'The  king  employs  him  in  his  punitive  expedi- 
tions : ' — the  object  is  to  bring  the  regions  to  a 
correct  state. 


Sf-ction  II. 

XXXI.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  mountain 
and  above  it  that  for  (the  waters  of)  a  marsh  form 
Hsien.  The  superior  man.  in  accordance  with  this, 
keeps  his  mind  free  from  pre-occupation,  and  open 
to  receive  (tlie  influences  of)  others. 

1.  'He  moves  his  great  toe:' — ^his  mind  is  set 
on  what  is  beyond  (himself). 

2.  Though  '  tliere  would  be  evil ;  yet,  if  he  abide 
(quiet)  in  his  place,  there  will  be  good  fortune:' — 
through  compliance  (with  the  circumstances  of  his 
condition  and  place)  there  will  be  no  injury. 

3.  '  He  moves  his  thighs : ' — he  still  does  not 
(want  to)  rest  in  his  place.  His  will  is  set  on 
■following  others:' — what  he  holds  in  his  grasp  is 
low. 

4.  'Firm  correctness  will  lead  to  good  fortune, 

XXX.  In  the  GreAl  S^'mboHsm  Lt  is  ased  in  the  sense  of  bright- 
ness. There  was  no  occasion  10  refer  lo  ils  other  meaning.  '  The 
great  man  '  railier  confirms  the  interpretation  of  the  '  double  brigfat- 
ncss  ■  in  the  treatise  on  the  Thwan  as  indicaUn^  the  ruler. 

Paragraph  2.  As  yellow  is  a  'correct'  colour,  so  is  llie  due 
mean  llie  correct  tourse. 

Paragraph  3.  '  The  declining  sun,'  say  the  Khang-hs!  editors, 
*  is  an  emblem  of  the  obscuration  coming  over  the  virtue  of  the 
mind.' 

Paragraph  4.  'None  can  bear  with  him'  refers  to  the  fecood 
part  of  the  symbolism  of  the  line,  which  is  not  given  here. 

["63  X 
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and  prevent  all  occasion  for  repentance  : ' — there  has 
not  yet  been  any  harm  from  (a  selfish  wish  to) 
influence.  '  He  is  unsettled  in  his  movements  :  *— 
(his  power  to  influence)  Is  not  yet  either  brilliant  or 
great. 

5.  'He  (tries  to)  move  the  flesh  along  the  spine 
above  the  heart:' — his  aim  is  trivial. 

6.  '  He  moves  his  jaws  and  tongue:' — he  (only) 
talks  with  loquacious  mouth. 


XXXI.  In  various  ways  th«  waters  of  a  marsh,  placed  high 
above  the  adjacent  land,  will  descend  to  water  and  fertilise  them. 
This  symboli&ni  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  idea  of  influence 
passing;  between  a  gu[wrior  and  inferior  party  in  relation  with  each 
other.  There  is  noihing  in  ihe  representation,  however,  to  soggiest 
particularly  itic  relation  between  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  the  more  doubtful  it  becomes  lo  me  tlul  king  Wan 
intended!  by  the  irigrams  of  this  fiffure  to  give  ihc  idea  of  man  and 
wife.  The  application  of  the  symliolism  is  sulTicienily  appropriate. 
The  commentaiors  see  in  it  especially  the  lesson  of  humility — 
emptiness  of  self,  or  poverty  of  spiril^in  order  that  the  influences 
lo  which  we  are  subjected  may  have  free  course. 

Paragraph  i.  What  is  beyond  one's  self  is  represented  by  line  4, 
a  proper  correlale  of  i.  'Ihere  is  the  desire  to  influence;  but  it  is 
ineffeeiively  exhibited. 

Paragraph  2.  '  Compliance  (with  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition and  place)'  is  merely  another  way  of  'being  fimo  and 
correct.' 

Paragraph  j.  The  langnage, '  What  he  holds  in  hLi  grasp  is  low," 
makes  A'Q  Hst  and  the  older  commentators  generally  understand 
low  of  lini'S  r  and  a,  and  thtir  Weak  subjccis.  But  '  following' 
leads  the  mind  to  the  lines  above,  as  the  Khang-hsl  editors  point 
out.     '  Low '  is  to  be  undersiood  in  the  sense  of  '  mean.* 

Paragraph  4,  The  'being  firm  and  correct'  appears  here  as 
equivalent  in  the  want  of 'a  selfish  wish  to  influence.' 

Paragraph  5.  The  triviality  of  the  aim  explains  the  inefieciive- 
ncss  of  the  movement^  but  not  iis  giving  no  occasion  for  repent- 
ance. That  the  mei  which  arc  moved  are  behind  and  above 
the  region  of  the  bean  seems  too  mechanical  and  trivial  an 
explanation. 
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XXXII.  (The  trigram  representing)  thunder 
and  that  for  wind  form  H5ng.  The  superior  man. 
in  accordance  wiih  this,  stands  firm,  and  does  not 
change  his  method  (of  operation). 

1.  'The  evil  attached  to  the  deep  desire  for  long 
continuance  (in  the  subject  of  the  first  line) '  arises 
from  the  deep  seeking  for  it  at  the  commencement 
(of  things). 

2.  'All  occasion  for  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  second  line,  undivided,  disappears  :' — 
he  can  abide  long  in  the  due  mean. 

3.  '  He  does  not  continuously  maintain  his  vir- 
tue :  ■ — nowhere  will  he  be  borne  with. 

4.  (Going)  for  long  to  what  is  not  his  proper 
place,  how  can  he  get  game  ? 

5.  'Such  firm  correctness  in  a  wife  will  be  fortu- 
nate :'^it  is  hers  to  the  end  of  life  to  follow  with 
an  unchanged  mind.  The  husband  must  decide 
what  is  right,  and  lay  down  the  rule  accordingly: — 
for  him  to  follow  (like)  a  wife  Is  evil. 

6.  'The  subject  of  the  topmost  line  is  exciting 
himself  to  long  continuance:' — far  will  he  be  from 
achieving  merit. 


XXXII.  How  the  inleraciion  of  wind  and  thunder  svmboli'ses 
Ihe  lesson  of  liie  hexagram.  And  especially  the  applicalion  in  this 
para^iaph  of  that  s}'mbottsm,  is  a  question  I  have  not  been  able 
to  solve. 

Paragraph  1.  The  Mkss  of  what  i&  said  under  line  t  is  here 
made  to  lie  on  its  being  the  first  line  of  the  fignre. 

Paragraph  2.  Line  2  is  in  the  centre  of  its  trigram,  and  that 
pONtiun,  bere  as  often  elsewhere,  symbolises  ihe  course  of  its 
mbject. 

Paragraph  3.  The  Khang-hst  editors  make  the  application  here= 
*  nowhere  can  he  bear  (to  remain).' 

X  2 
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XXXIII.  (The  trigram  representing)  the  sky 
and  below  it  that  for  a  mountain  form  Thun.  The 
superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  keeps  small 
men  at  a  distance,  not  by  showing  that  he  hates 
them,  but  by  his  own  dignified  gravity. 

1.  There  is  'the  perilousness  of  the  position 
shown  by  the  retiring  tail :  * — but  if  '  no  movement ' 
be  made,  what  disaster  can  there  be  ? 

2.  '  He  holds  it  as  by  (a  thong  from  the  hide  of) 
a  yellow  ox ;  '^his  purpose  is  firm. 

3.  '  The  peril  connected  with  the  case  of  one 
retiring,  though  bound/  is  due  to  the  (consequent) 
distress  and  exhaustion.  '  If  he  were  (to  deal  as 
in)  nourishing  a  servant  or  concubine,  it  would  be 
fortunate  for  him:' — but  a  great  affair  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  this  way. 

4.  '  A  superior  man  retires  notwithstanding  his 
likings:  a  small  man  cannot  attain  to  this.* 

5.  '  He  retires  in  an  admirable  way,  and  with 
firm  correctness  there  will  be  good  fortune  : ' — this 
is  due  to  the  rectitude  of  his  purpose. 

6.  'He  retires  in  a  noble  way,  and  his  doing  so 
will  be  advantageous  In  every  respect:* — he  who 
does  so  has  no  doubts  about  his  course. 


From  paragraph  s  it  appears  ihat  what  is  right  will  vary  in 
difTerem  cases.  The  lesson  of  the  hexagram  is  perseverance  in 
what  is  right  in  eacti  pariiculaj-  ca&e. 

XXXIII.  K^  Hs.J  says  :— '  The  sky  is  itlimiiable ;  a  mountain  is 
high,  biiE  has  its  limits ;  the  union  of  these  is  an  emblem  of  re- 
tirinp.'  I  do  not  untlersiand  such  embleming.  A'A5ng-^ee  saj-s  : — 
•  Below  the  sky  is  a  niounlain.  The  mountain  rises  «p  below  the 
sky,  and  its  height  is  arrested,  while  the  sky  goes  up  higher  and 
higher,  till  they  come  to  be  apart  from  each  other.  In  this  wej 
have  an  cmLiiem  of  retiring  and  avoiding.'     We  fed  somewhat 
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XXXIV.  (The  trigram  representing)  heaven 
and  above  it  that  for  thunder  form  Ta  A'wang. 
The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  docs  not 
take  a  step  which  is  not  according  to  propriety. 

1.  'He  manifests  his  vigour  in  his  toes:' — this 
will  certainly  lead  to  exhaustion. 

2.  '  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  that  with 
firm  correctness  there  will  be  good  fortune : ' — ^this 
is  due  to  its  being  in  the  centre,  (and  its  subject 
exemplifying  the  due  mean). 

3-  'The  small  man  uses  all  his  strength;  In  the 
case  of  the  superior  man  it  is  his  rule  not  to  do  so.' 

4.  '  Tlic  fence  is  opened  and  the  horns  are  not 
entangled:* — (the  subject  of  the  line)  still  advances. 

5.  '  He  loses  his  ram  and  hardly  perceives  it : ' — 
he  is  not  in  his  appropriate  place. 

6.  'He  is  unable  either  to  retreat  or  to  advance  :'^ — 
this  is  owing  to  his  want  of  care.  '  If  he  realise  the 
difficulty  (of  his  position),  there  will  be  good  for- 
tune : ' — his  error  will  not  be  prolonged. 

if  ihcrc  were  a  meaning  in  this ;  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  both 
ihc  6/mbolism  and  its  application  are  but  climl/  apprehended. 

The  symbolism  of  the  ^'arious  lines  is  sufficiently  explained  on 
[lie  Text.  Par.i8ra|ih  5  i»  but  a  repelilioa  of  the  Text  without 
additional  exptAn:it)On. 

XXXIV.  In  illuslralion  of  the  symbolism  of  ihc  Crigrams  here, 
A'Aing-jie  says  well: — 'Thunder  rolling  above  in  the  sky  and 
making:  all  things  shake  is  the  emblem  of  j;reat  power.'  In  passing 
on  to  its  application  he  starts  with  a  beautiful  saying  of  antiquity, 
thai  "the  strong  man  is  he  ulio  overtomes  himself.'  That  this 
thought  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  pai^grapb  on  the 
CtTfM  Symboliflm  I  can  well  believe ;  but  the  analogy  between 
the  natural  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds  in  passing  from  the 
phenomenon  of  lliuiukr  to  this  tiUtb  is  a  thing  to  be  felt,  and  that 
c^a  hardly  be  described. 
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XXXV.  (The  irigram  representing)  the  earth 
and  tliat  for  the  bright  (sun)  coming  forth  above  it 
form  5in.  The  superior  man.  according  to  tliis. 
gives  himself  to  make  more  brilliant  his  bright 
virtue. 

1.  'He  appears  wishing  to  advance,  but  (at  the 
same  time)  being  kept  back  : " — all-alone  he  pursues 
the  correct  course.  '  Let  him  maintain  a  large  and 
generous  mind,  and  there  will  be  no  error : ' — he 
has  not  yet  received  an  official  charge. 

2.  'He  will  receive  this  great  blessing:' — for  he 
is  in  the  central  place  and  the  correct  position  for 
him. 

3.  'All  (around)  trust  him  ;* — their  (common)  aim 
is  to  move  upwards  and  act. 

4.  '(He  advances  like)  a  marmot.  However  firm 
and  correct  he  may  be,  his  position  is  one  of 
peril:' — his  place  is  not  that  appropriate  for  him. 

5.  '  Let  him  not  concern  himself  whether  he  fails 
or  succeeds  ; ' — his  movement  in  advance  will  afford 
ground  for  congratulation. 

6.  '  He  uses  his  horns  only  to  punish  {the  rebel- 
lious people  of)  his  city:' — his  course  of  procedure 
is  not  yet  brilliant. 

Paragraph  1.  'This  will  lead  to  exliaustionj'  and  from  thai  will 
follow  distress  ami  other  evils. 

The  central  positicn  and  the  due  moral  meun  in  paragraph  3  is 
another  instance  of  the  fell  analogy  rcftrrtd  to  abore. 

In  paragraph  3  nothing  is  added  to  the  Text;  and  OQ  the 
symbolism  noitiing  is  said. 

Paragraph  5.  '  He  is  not  in  bis  appropriate  plao; ; '  this  is  said 
simply  because  an  odd  place  ought  to  be  filled  b>  a  strong  line. 

XXXV.  The  sun  rising  above  the  earth,  and  then  IrawlUng  up 
to  his  meridiaa  height,  readily  suggests  the  idea  of  advancing.     On 
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XXXVI.  (The  trigram  representing)  the  earth 
autl  that  for  the  bright  (sun)  entering  within  it  form 
Ming  I.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this,  conducts  his  management  of  men ; — he  shows 
his  intelligence  by  keeping  it  obscured. 

1.  'The  superior  man  (is  revolving  his)  going 
away:' — (in  such  a  case)  he  feels  it  right  not  to  eat. 

2.  '  The  good  fortune  of  (the  subject  of)  the 
second  line,  divided,'  is  due  to  the  proper  fashion  of 
his  acting  according  to  his  circumstances. 

3.  With  the  aim  represented  by 'hunting  in  the 
south '  a  great  achievement  is  accomplished. 

4.  '  He  has  (just)  entered  into  the  left  side  of  the 
belly  (of  the  dark  land) : ' — he  is  still  able  to  carry 
out  the  idea  in  his  (inner)  mind. 

5.  '  With  the  firm  correctness  of  the  count  of  A1,' 
his  brightness  could  not  be  (quite)  extinguished. 

6.  •  He  had  at  first  ascended  to  (the  top  of)  the 
sky:' — he  might  have  enlightened  the  four  quarters 


the  application  of  this  symbolism,  Hft  Rng-wSn  (Yttan  dynasty) 
says : — '  Of  strong  Uitngs  tlterc  is  none  so  strong  as  beaven ;  and 
bcnce  lite  superior  man  aRcr  its  jiaUcm  makes  liiniself  strong ;  of 
bright  things  there  is  none  w  bright  as  ihe  sun,  and  after  its 
paticni  lie  makes  himself  briglil.' 

If  ihe  subject  of  line  r  had  received  an  official  charge,  then 
when  unrecognised  by  his  sovereign,  and  obstructed  in  his  progress, 
his  correct  course  would  have  been  to  cease  10  advance,  and  retire 
from  the  offio:  in  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
principles. 

There  is  nothing  said  on  line  a  to  explain  particularly  the  sym- 
bolism of  '  the  graudmuthcT '  in  tlie  Text. 

'  The  course  of  procedure  '  in  paragraph  6  hait  still  an  element 
of  force  in  it,  which  is  more  than  '  the  firm  correctness  *  thai  was 
to  king  \V'!Ln  the  ideal  character  of  a  feudal  lord,  and  ibercfore  bis 
light  is  not  yet  that  of  the  fuU-orbed  aua. 


of  the  kingdom.     '  His  fuuire  shall  be  to  go  into 
the  earth:' — he  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  model  (of  a 

ruler}. 

XXXVII.  (The  trigram  representing)  fire,  and 
that  for  wind  coming  forth  from  it,  form  A'ia  Z&n. 
The  superior  man,  In  accordance  with  this,  orders  his 
words  according  to  (the  trnth  of)  things,  and  his 
conduct  so  that  it  is  uniformly  consistent. 

1.  'He  establishes  restrictive  regulations  in  his 
houstrhold : ' — (lie  does  so),  before  any  change  has 
taken  place  in  their  wills. 

2.  'The  good  fortune  attached  to  the  second  line. 
divided,'  is  due  to  the  docility  (of  its  subject), 
operating  with  humility. 

3.  When  '  the  members  of  the  household  are 
treated  with  stern  severity,'  there  has  been  no 
(great)  failure  (in  the  regulation  of  the  family). 
When  'wife  and  children  are  smirking  and  chat- 
tering,' the  (proper)  economy  of  the  family  has  been 
lost. 

4.  '  The  family  is   enriched,  and  there  is  great 


XXXVI.  The  applicaiion  of  ihc  Great  Symlmlism  here  is  in 
itStfirsuRiciemly  natural;  but  this  nieiining  of  tlie  hexagram  liarcll}- 
appears  in  ihc  Icxi,  iil]  we  come  to  tlic  sixili  iine. 

Paragraph  i.  '  He  thinks  it  righl  not  li>  eat ; ' — he  does  not  pur- 
pose))-  fast ;  but  wIktii  he  has  nolhing  to  eat.  he  docs  not  com- 
plain.    He  thinks  ii  rigbl  that  it  should  be  so  in  the  case. 

Paragraph  2.  'The  proper  fashion  of  acting'  19  suggested  hy 
Uic  nt-ak  lines  being  in  the  central  place. 

Paragraphs-  'The  great  athievenicnl  is  accomplished;*  bm 
aurh  acliicvcment  was  not  what  prompted  to  action. 

Paragraph  4.  '  The  idea  in  his  inner  mind  *  is  tJie  idea  of  with- 
drawing from  the  position  and  escaping;  but  the  meaning  is 
obscure.    See  on  the  Text. 
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good  fortune:' — this  is  due  lo  the  docility  (bclong-ing 
to  the  subject  of  the  line),  and  its  being  in  its  correct 
place. 

5.  'The  influence  of  the  king  extends  to  his 
family:' — the  intercourse  between  them  is  that  of 
mutual  love. 

6.  '  The  good  fortune  connpctcd  with  the  display 
of  majesty'  describes  (the  result  of)  the  recovery  of 
the  true  character. 

XXX Vn.  The  S)TaboH!im  here  is  cnlainlj-  far-felched.  'As* 
wind,'  it  is  said,  'coiucs  first  ftom  fire,  so  does  uansforoiiog  inflU' 
ence  emanate  from  the  famil}/  Bui  the  subject  of  the  heta^am 
is  the  regulation  and  not  the  inllocnce  of  the  family.  Then  the 
application  is  good  for  the  superior  man's  cuhivaiion  of  himself; 
but  this  again  is  onl^  contM:cted  indirectly  with  the  regulation  of 
tlic  family. 

The  sooner  pre%-entive  measures  are  presenied  (o  the  youthrul 
mind  the  better ;  but  docs  not  prohibition  imply  that  a  change  in 
the  good  will  has  taken  place  f 

In  paragraph  2  'docility'  is  suggested  by  the  weak  line.  'The 
humility '  comes  out  0/  Sun,  the  upper  trigram,  whose  attribute  is 
pliant  flexibility. 

YQ  Yen  (YUan  dynasty)  ingeniously  observes  on  paragraph  4 
that  the  riches  of  a  fomily  arc  not  lo  be  sought  tn  its  we.ilih,  but 
in  the  affection  and  haimony  of  its  members.  Where  these  pre- 
vail, the  family  is  not  likely  to  be  poor,  and  wtiaicver  it  has  will  be 
well  prcscrred. 

The  mention  'of  mutual  love'  19  unusual  in  Chirkcsc  writings, 
and  must  be  considered  remarkable  here.  *  The  husband,'  says 
A'Aing-jzc,  '  loves  his  helpmate  in  the  house ;  ilie  wife  loves  him 
who  is  the  pattern  for  ihe  family.'  But  however  admirable  the 
sentiment  is,  it  comes  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  is  not 
drawn  from  the  Teit. 

Paragraph  6.  It  is  said  on  this,  that  the  majesty  is  not  design- 
edly assumed  or  put  on  ;  but  tiic  eflect  of  Ihe  character  remoulded 
and  perfected.  The  words  of  Mentius  are  aplly  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lesson: — '  If  a  man  himself  do  not  walk  in  the  (right) 
path,  it  will  not  be  walked  tn  (even)  by  his  wife  and  children,' 
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X  XX  V II  I.  (The  trigram  representing)  fire  above, 
and  that  for  (the  waters  of)  a  marsh  below,  form 
Khwei.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this,  where  there  is  a  general  agreemctit,  yet  admits 
diversity. 

1.  '  He  meets  with  bad  men  (and  communicates 
with  them):' — (he  does  so),  to  avoid  the  evil  of  their 
condemnation. 

2.  'He  happens  to  meet  with  his  lord  in  a  bye- 
passage:' — but  he  has  not  deviated  (for  this  meet- 
ing) from  the  (proper)  course. 

3.  'We  see  his  carriage  dragged  back:' — this  is 
indicated  by  the  inappropriateness  of  the  position 
(of  the  line). 

'  There  is  no  (good)  beginning,  but  there  will  be  a 
(good)  end  : ' — this  arises  from  his  meeting  with  the 
strong  (subject  of  the  topmost  line). 

4.  'Tliey  blend  their  sincere  desires  together,  and 
there  will  be  no  error : ' — their  (common)  aim  is 
carried  into  effect. 

5.  '  With  his  hereditary  minister  (he  unites  closely 
and  easily)  as  if  he  were  biting  through  a  piece  of 
skin:' — his  going  forward  will  afford  ground  for 
congratulation. 

6.  '  The  good  fortune  symbolised  by  meeting  with 
(genial)  rain  *  springs  from  the  passing  away  of  all 

doubts. 


XXXVIII.  I'hv  application  here  of  itic  Symbolism  is  correct, 
but  neither  of  tb«m  cunics  up  to  the  idea  of  disunion  which  is 
in  Khuei. 

Tii«  various  paugraphs  seem  to  need  no  illustration  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  the  nolcs  on  tlie  Text. 
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XXXIX.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  mountain, 
and  above  it  that  for  water,  form  A'ien.  The  supe- 
rior man,  in  accordance  with  this,  turns  round  (and 
examines)  himself,  and  cultivates  his  virtue. 

1.  'Advancing  will  conduct  to  (greater)  difficuhics, 
while  remaining  stationary  will  afford  ground  for 
praise:' — the  proper  course  is  to  watt. 

2.  *The  minister  of  the  king  struggles  witli  diffi- 
culty on  difficulty:' — in  the  end  no  blame  will  be 
attached  to  him. 

3.  'He  advances,  (but  only)  to  (greater)  difficulty; 
he  remains  stationary,  and  returns  to  his  former 
associates:' — tiiey,  (represented  in)  the  inner  (tri- 
gram), rejoice  in  him. 

4.  '  To  advance  will  (only  be  to)  encounter 
(greater)  difficulties ;  he  remains  stationary,  and 
unites  (with  the  subject  of  the  line  above)  :'• — that 
is  in  its  proper  place  and  has  the  solidity  (due  to 
it  in  that  position). 

5.  '  He  struggles  with  the  greatest  difficulties, 
while  friends  are  coming  (to  help  him}:' — he  is  in  the 
central  position,  and  possesses  the  requisite  virtue. 

6.  'To  advance  will  (only)  increase  the  difficulties, 
while  his  remaining  stationary  will  (be  productive 
of)  great  (merit) : ' — his  aim  is  to  assist  the  (subject 
of  the  line)  inside  of  him. 

'  It  will  be  advantageous  to  m*"et  the  great 
man : ' — by  his  course  he  follows  that  noble  (lord 
of  the  figure). 

XXXIX.  The  Spnbolism  is  described  here  a  liule  differemly 
from  llie  form  of  ii  in  Appendix  I.  JT/Klng-jze  brings  ilie  same 
meaning  out  of  it,  however,  in  the  following  way: — '  We  have  here 
a  Sleep  and  difficult  mountain,  and  again  on  the  top  of  ibai  iherc 
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XL.  (The  trigram  representing)  thunder  and  that 
for  rain,  with  these  phenomena  in  a  state  of  mani- 
festation, form  A'ieh.  The  superior  man,  in  accord- 
ance witli  this,  foi^ives  errors,  and  deals  gently  with 
crimes. 

1 .  The  strong  (fovtrth)  line  and  the  weak  line  here 
are  in  correlation  :— we  judge  rightly  in  saying  that 
'  its  subject  will  commit  no  error." 

2.  'The  good  fortune  springing  from  the  firm 
correctness  of  the  second  line,  undivided/  is  due  to 
its  subject  holding  the  due  mean. 

3.  For  'a  porter  with  his  burden  to  be  riding  in  a 
carriage'  is  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  'It  is  he  himself 
that  tempts  the  robbers  to  come:' — on  whom  besides 
can  we  lay  the  blame  ?    (See  Appendix  III.  1,  48.) 

4.  ■  Remove  your  toes :' — the  places  (of  this  line 


is  Ti*aier:  each  of  the  two  u-igmiris  is  an  emblem  of  perilousncsft. 
There  is  peril,  both  above  and  below,  in  the  figure ;  and  hence  it 
represents  llie  difficiiliies  of  ihc  sialc.'  The  3pi)Iicali()n  of  the 
s^-mbolism  is  illuslraied  by  the  words  of  Mencius,  '  When  we  do 
not,  by  what  we  do,  realise  (what  we  desire),  we  must  lom  inwards 
and  examine  ourselves  in  every  point.' 

From  the  lesson  in  paragraph  2  we  saw  ihai  the  moral  value  of 
conduct  is  independent  of  failure  or  success.  It  is  said,  'Though 
the  diRicuUies  be  too  great  for  him  to  owercqme,  the  sage  accepts 
bis  desire,  in  order  to  anmulate  others  to  loyal  devotedncss.' 

On  paragraph  3,  Khung  Ying-tS  says: — 'Of  the  ilirce  lines  of 
the  lower  trigram  only  the  third  is  yang,  above  the  two  oihers 
which  arc  of  the  yin  naiurc.  They  cling  lo  it,  and  arc  repre- 
sented as  if  rejoicing  in  it. 

The  view  given  of  paragraph  4  is  that  of  the  Khong-hst  editors. 

'  The  friends '  in  par.»graph  5  are  the  subjects  of  the  second  line, 
the  correlate  of  fi,  and  also  of  the  two  other  lines  of  the  lower 
trigran]. 

Stt  Shih  (a. D-  1036- tioi)  remarks  on  paragraph  6  that  by  'the 
inside,'  and  '  ihc  nobic,'  we  are  10  understand  the  subject  of  line  5- 
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and  of  the  third  and  first)  are  all  inappropriate  to 
them. 

5.  When  '  the  superior  man  executes  his  function 
of  removing  (whatever  is  injurious  to  the  idea  of  the 
hexagram).'  small  men  will  of  themselves  retire. 

6.  'A  prince  with  his  bow  shoots  a  falcon:' — 
thus  he  removes  (the  promoters  of)  rebellion. 

X]-I.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  mountain  and 
beneath  it  that  for  the  waters  of  a  marsh  form  Sun. 
The  superior  man.  in  accordance  with  this,  restrains 
his  wrath  and  represses  his  desires, 

I.  '  He  suspends  his  own  aflairs  and  hurries  away 
(to  help  the  subject  of  the  fourth  line):* — the  (sub- 
ject of  that)  upper  (Hnc)  mingles  his  wishes  with  his. 


XL.  Il  is  a  common  sayitif;  that  thumkr  ani]  rain  clear  the 
fttmnsphere,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression  is  relieved.  The  last 
jiaragraph  of  Appendix  I,  however,  leads  us  to  understand  ihe 
Symbolism  of  the  phenomena  of  spring.  The  applicalion  seems 
to  refer  to  (he  gentle  policy  of  a  conqueror  forward  (o  forgive  tbe 
opposilion  of  lho*e  who  offer  no  more  re^isiance. 

The  subject  of  line  3  is  a  minisccr  or  officer ;  and  the  Khang-hsl 
editor*  say  Ibat  while  straightforwardness,  symbolised  by  the  arrow, 
is  the  first  duty  of  an  officer,  if  he  do  not  temper  that  quality  by 
pursuing  the  due  medium,  which  !s  8ymboIi.scd  by  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  arrow,  but  proceed  by  main  force,  and  that  only,  to 
rrmnve  whnt  is  evil,  he  will  provoke  indif^nalion  and  lebellioo. 
The  '  three  foxes '  are  not  alluded  to  in  this  second  paraf'raph. 

On  paragraph  4  ilie  same  editors  say: — 'The  subject  of  this 
line  is  not  in  the  centra!  nor  in  an  odd  place;  lie  has  for  his 
correlate  the  subject  of  line  t  and  for  his  close  associate  that  of 
line  3,  both  of  which  lines  are  weak  in  strong  places.  Hence  It  is 
said,  that  they  are  all  in  places  inappropriate  to  them.' 

W'hn  paragraph  5  says,  that  '  the  small  men  retire,'  meant  that 
believing  in  the  sinceriiy  of  the  ruler's  determination  to  remove  all 
evil  men,  they  retire  of  themselves,  or  strive  to  conform  to  bis 
wishes. 
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2.  '  It  will  be  advantageous  for  (the  subject  of) 
the  second  line,  undivided,  to  maintain  his  firm 
correctness; ' — his  central  position  gives  Its  character 
to  his  aim. 

3.  'One  man,  walking.' (finds  his  friend): — when 
three  are  togetlier,  doubts  rise  among  them. 

4.  '  He  diminishes  the  ailment  under  which  he 
labours :  - — this  is  matter  for  joy. 

5.  'The  great  good  fortune  attached  to  the  fifth 
line,  divided."  is  due  to  the  blessing  from  above. 

6.  'He  gives  increase  to  others  without  taking 
from  what  is  his  own  : ' — he  obtains  his  wish  on  a 
grand  scale. 


XI.I.  *  TIk  vrmers  of  a  marsh  are  cominuallr  ming  up  in  vapour 
to  bedew  the  hill  abo^'c  it.  and  thus  increase  its  wrdurc ;  wbat  is 
taken  from  the  marsh  gives  increase  10  the  hill,'  This  is  very 
far-fetched.  In  the  application  aj^ain  the  superior  man  .icts  only 
OD  himself,  and  for  himself ; — which  ha±>  iiDthLiig  to  do  with  thoM: 
of  low  degree  giving  to  those  above  them.  This  application,  how- 
ever, agrees  with  what,  as  wc  ha.ve  seen  on  the  Text,  was  A'A&ng- 
jze's  view  of  the  lueajiing  of  tiic  hcxa^iam. 

The  explanation  appended  lo  paragraph  i  seems  to  be  to 
account  for  the  subject  of  line  i  hturyiog  away  10  the  hdp  af 
Imc  4. 

*  His  aim'  is  to  ahidc  where  he  is,  and  help  the  suhjecl  of  5  by 
the  exhibition  of  firm  corrcrlncs*.' 

The  Khang-hsi  editors  olwcrve  that  paragraph  3  is  true  indeed 
of  three  men  ;  and  not  of  three  men  only,  but  of  many  re|>ctitions 
of  ill  ought  or  action. 

The  same  editors  say  on  paragraph  g  thai  'the  ble&sinjf  from 
above  is  explaineil,  by  many,  of  the  oracles  obtained  through  divining 
with  tlie  tortoise-shell;  but  that  looking  at  the  text  on  line  3  of 
the  next  hexagram,  and  that  Tt  (spoken  of  there)  is  the  lord  of 
all  8])iritH,  the  term  "above"  here  is  mo^t  naturally  explained  of 
Heaven's  mind,  whose  acceptance  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  men  or 
^irils.' 

A'^ang-jze  says  on  paragraph  6,  though  I  do  not  see  the  tele- 
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XLII.  (The  Ingram  representing)  wind  and  tliat 
for  thunder  form  Yi.  The  superior  man,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  when  he  sees  what  is  j:jood,  moves 
towards  it ;  and  when  he  sees  his  errors,  he  turns 
from  them. 

1.  *If  the  movement  be  greatly  fortunate,  no 
blame  will  be  imputed  to  him:'— though  it  is  not  for 
one  in  so  low  a  position  to  have  to  do  with  great 
affairs. 

2.  '  Parties  add  to  his  stores  : ' — they  come  from 
beyond  (his  immediate  circle)  to  do  so. 

^V  'Increase  is  given  by  means  of  what  is  evil 
and  difficult:' — as  he  has  in  himself  (the  qualities 
called  forth). 

4.  'His  advice  to  his  prince  is  followed:' — his 
(only)  object  in  it  being  the  increase  (of  the  general 
good). 

5.  '(The  ruler)  with  sincere  heart  seeks  to  benefit 
(all  below) : ' — there  need  be  no  question  (about  the 
result).  '  (All  below)  with  sincere  heart  acknowledge 
(his  goodness) ;  '—he  gets  what  he  desires  on  a  great 
scale. 

6.  'To  his  increase  none  will  contribute:* — this 
expresses  but  half  the  result  'Many  will  seek  to 
assail  him : ' — they  will  come  from  beyond  (his 
immediate  circle)  to  do  so, 

vancy  of  his  remarks : — '  Dwelling  on  high,  an<l  takinf;  nothing- 
from  ihose  below  him,  but  on  the  conlrary  giving  more  to  them. 
ihe  superior  man  accomplishes  his  aim  on  a  gratiii  scale.  I'be 
aim  of  ihe  superior  man  ts  simply  10  be  increasing  what  otbers 
have  ; — ihat  and  nothing  ebe.' 

XLII.  The  Symbolism  here  is  different  from  what  we  gather  from 
the  former  .Appendix.     Sun  no  longer  symtiolises  wood,  bat,  as 
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XLin.  (The  trigram  represent ing"!  heaven  and 
tliat  for  tlie  waters  of  a  marsh  mounting  above  it 
form  KwAi.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this,  bestows  emoUiment  on  those  below  htm,  and 
dislikes  allowing  his  gifts  to  accumulate  (undis- 
pensed). 

1.  'Without  (being  able  to)  succeed,  he  goes 
forward:' — this  is  an  error. 

2.  '  Though  hostile  measures  be  taken  against 
him,  he  need  not  be  anxious:' — ^he  pursues  the 
course  of  the  due  mean. 

3.  '  The  superior  man  looks  bent  on  cutting  off 
the  culprit : ' — there  will  in  the  end  be  no  error. 

4.  'He  walks  slowly  and  with  difficulty:' — he  is 
not  in  the  place  appropriate  to  him. 

'  He  hears  these  words,  but  does  not  believe 
tliem  :' — he  hears,  but  docs  not  understand. 

5.  '  If  his  action  be  in  harmony  with  his  central 

it  more  commonly  does,  wind.  Thunder  and  wind,  u  is  5U|^ 
posed,  increaM:  euch  tlie  other;  and  tiK-ir  cnmbiiiiuion  gives  the 
idea  of  increase.  Then  the  application,  good  in  itself,  must  be 
trcaied  very  nicely,  as  it  is  by  tlic  Khang-hst  editors,  in  order  to 
make  out  any  connexion  briwccn  it  and  the  Symbolism. 

Paragraph  i.  '  One  in  a  bw  position  should  not  move  in  great 
aHaiis;' — not  a  son,  it  is  said,  while  his  father  is  alive ;  nor  a  min- 
ister, while  his  ruler  governs ;  nor  a  member  of  tn  official  depart- 
ment, whik  its  head  directs  its  affairs.  If  such  a  one  do  initiue 
such  an  alTair,  only  great  success  will  excUK  his  Tashne:*8. 

Panij^raph  a.  Line  5  is  the  proper  correlate  of  1 :  and  its  subject 
will  be  among  the  contributing  parlies.  But  others  'beyond*  will 
be  won  (o  lake  p^rt  with  ttini. 

Paragraph  ^.  There  is  a  soul  of  good  even  in  men  who  seem 
only  evil ;  and  adversity  may  quicken  it. 

Parafiraph  6.  Ag  in  line  z  the  attractive  power  of  benevolence 
is  shown,  so  in  line  6  vtc  have  the  rcpulMvc  power  of  selliafanesa.. 
vxhibtCed.     Mark  ilic  'from  beyond'  in  both  paragrapha. 
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position,  there  will  be  no  error :  '—but  his  standing 
in  the  due  mean  is  not  yet  clearly  displayed. 

6.  'There  is  the  miser)*  of  having  none  on  whom 
to  call :  * — the  end  will  be  that  he  cannot  continue 
any  longer. 

XLIV.  (The  trigram  representing)  wind  and  that 
for  the  sky  above  it  form  KSu.  The  sovereign, 
in  accordance  with  this,  delivers  his  charges,  and 
promulgates  his  announcements  tliroughout  the  four 
quarters  (of  the  kingdom). 

I.  'Tied  and  fastened  to  a  metal  drag:' — (this 


XI-III.  Wc  can  only  understand  the  mourning  of  ihc  waters  of 
a  marsh  up  into  the  sky  of  ihe  phenomenon  of  evaporation;  and 
ccrtainJy  the  waters  so  formed  imo  clouds  will  be  condensed,  and 
come  down  again  as  rain.  This  may  be  t;)ken  as  an  image  of 
dispersion,  but  not  of  displacement  in  the  sense  of  the  Text  of  the 
licxagr.im. 

The  first  clause  of  ihe  application  follows  naturally  enough  from 
the  above  interpretation  of  ihc  Symbolism.  A'fi  Hsi  says  he  does 
noc  understand  the  second  clause.  Many  critics  adopt  the  view 
of  it  which  appears  in  the  iranslalion. 

Paragraph  3  does  not  mention  the  precautionary  measures  taken 
in  the  Text  l)_v  the  subject  of  ihc  line,  from  which  the  conclusion 
would  follow  quite  as  naturally  as  from  his  central  ]>nsilion.  The 
Khang-hsl  editors,  howevex,  say  that  the  not  having  recourse 
lightly  to  force  is  itself  the  due  coursie. 

Line  3  responding,  and  atone  of  all  the  strong  lines  responding 
to  6,  may  appear  at  first  irresolute,  and  not  prepared  for  decided 
measures;  but  'in  (he  end'  its  subject  does  ^^hat  is  required 
of  him. 

The  contiguity  of  line  5  to  ttie  divided  6.  Is  supposed  to  have  some 
bad  effect  on  its  subject,  so  that  uhile  he  docs  wtiat  his  central 
position  requires,  it  is  not  without  an  cfTort.  'If  a  man,'  says 
A'^lng-fxe,  'cherish  a  single  illicit  desire  in  his  mind,  he  has  left 
the  right  ivay.  The  admonition  here  conveyed  is  deep.' 
[16]  Y 
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describes  the  arrest  of)  the  weak  (line)  in  its  a 
vancing  course. 

2.  *  He  has  a  wallet  of  fish : ' — it  is  right  for  hi 
not  to  allow  (the  subject  of  the  first  line)  to  get 
the  guests. 

3.  'He  walks  with    difficulty:' — but    his    ste 
have  not  yet  been  drawn  (into  the  course  of  the  fir 
line). 

4.  '  The  evil '  indicated  by  there  being  '  no 
in  the  wallet'  is  owing  to  (the  subject  of  the  lin 
keeping  himself  aloof  from  the  people. 

5.  'The  subject  of  the  fifth  line,  undivided,  keeps 
his  brilliant  qualities  concealed:' — as  is  indicated 
by  his  central  and  correct  i>osition. 

'  {The  good  issue)  descends  (as)  from  Heaven  :*■ 
his  aim  docs  not  neglect  the  ordinances  (of  Heaven). 

6.  'He    receives   others   on    his   horns:' — he   is 
exhausted  at  his  greatest  height,  and  there  will 
cause  for  regret. 


XLtV.  Wind,  blowing  ail-under  the  sky,  penelrates  everywhere, 
and  produces  its  namral  effect;  and  it  la  a  good  application  of 
Ifaifl  jjhenoniirnyn  lliai  follows ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meaning  of  K5u  and  rhe  interpretation  of  Ihe  hexagram,  as  taught 
in  the  Text-  The  Khang-hsl  editors  perceive  this,  and  deal  with 
the  S^mboiisni  after  a  niethod  of  Elieir  own,  ou  which  it  is  UDne- 
cessary  to  enter. 

Paragraph  i.    My  supplement.  *  This  describes  ibc  arrest  of,' 
a  conclusion  from  ibc  whole  of  the  Text  on  the  line    Ail  the  ctira- 
mcntarica  have  it. 

In  the  'Daily  I-eclurc'  it  is  said  that  the  lesson  of  paragraph  a 
is  that  '  the  subject  of  (he  line  should  make  the  repression  of  1  lus 
own  exclusive  work,  and  not  allow  it  to  pass  on  to  the  subject  of 
any  of  the  other  lines.'  That  view  is  rather  different  from  ibc  one 
indicated  in  my  supplement. 

'  His  steps  have  not  been  drawn  into  the  course  of  the  fi. 
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XLV,  (The  trigram  representing  the)  earth  and 
that  for  the  waters  of  a  marsh  raised  above  it  form 
Shiii.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this, 
has  his  weapons  of  war  put  in  good  repair,  to  be 
prepared  against  unforeseen  contingencies. 

1.  '  In  consequence  disorder  is  brought  into  the 
sphere  of  liis  union  :'• — his  mind  and  aim  arc  thrown 
into  confusion. 

2.  '  He  is  led  forward  ;  there  will  be  good  fortune, 
and  freedom  from  error :  * — (the  virtue  proper  to) 
his  central  place  has  not  undergone  any  change. 

3.  *If  he  go  forward,  he  will  not  err:' — in  the 
subject  of  the  topmost  line  there  is  humility  and 
condescension. 

.4.  'If  he  be  grandly  fortunate,  he  will  receive  no 
"blame:" — (this  condition  is  necessary,  because)  his 
position  is  not  the  one  proper  to  him. 

5.  '  There  is  the  union  (of  all)  under  him  in  the 
place  of  dignity : ' — (but)  his  mind  and  aim  have  not 
yet  been  brilliantly  displayed. 


line:' — we  have  to  supply,  'and  therefore  ibere  u ill  be  no  great 
error.' 

Paragraph  4.  Sm  what  is  said  on  ihc  Text.  But  that  (lie  subject 
of  the  line  stands  alone  is  owing,  it  is  here  implied,  10  liis  own 
impiiience.  If  he  could  exercise  forbearance,  he  would  find  a 
proper  opportunity  10  check  the  advance  of  the  subject  ofline  1. 

The  subject  ofline  5,  while  mindful  of  his  task  in  the  hexagram, — 
to  repress  the  advance  symbolised  by  i. — yet  keeps  his  wise  plans 
concealed  till  tlic  period  of  carrying  Uiem  into  execution,  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  has  arrived.  Then  conies 
the  successful  stroke  of  his  policy  as  if  ii  were  directly  from  Heaven. 

The  subject  ofline  6  rc^iUy  accomplitsljes  nothing  to  repress  the 
advance  of  the  unwortliy ;  but  he  keeps  himself  from  e\Tl  commu- 
nication with  them.  He  is  not  to  be  charged  with  blamcable  error, 
though  more  and  better  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 

Y  2 
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6.  '  He  sighs  and  weeps :' — he  does  not  yet  res! 


M 


in  his  topmost  position. 

XLVI.  (The  trigram  representing)  wood  and  thai 
for  the  earth  with  the  wood  growing  in  the  midst 
of  it  form  ShSng.  The  superior  man,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  pays  careful  attention  to  his  virtue, 
and  accumulates  the  small  developments  of  it  till  io^ 
is  high  and  great.  ^^ 

1.  '  He  is  welcomed  in  his  advance  upwards,  and 
there  will  be  great  good  fortune:' — (the  subjects 
of)  the  upper  (trigram)  are  of  the  same  mind  wil 
him. 

2.  'The  sincerity  of  the  subject  of  the   secom 
line,  undivided,'  affords  occasion  for  joy. 

3.  '  He    advances   upwards    (as   into)   an   empt] 
city  : ' — he  has  no  doubt  or  hesitation. 

4.  '  The  king  employs  him  to  prevent  his  offerings 
on  mount  A'^1 : ' — such  a  service  (of  spiritual  Beings) 
is  according  to  (their  mind). 


cts     , 
itW 

i 
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XLV.  Wliai  has  this  Great  Symbolism  lo  Ho  wiili  Uit  idea  and 
preservation  of  union?  The  quesiion  is  answered  in  ihis  w-av; — 
A  marsh  whose  waters  are  high  up  above  ihe  eanh  niusi  be  kept 
in  by  bank»  and  dykes,  to  keep  them  lOKCther,  to  preserve  tlwm  from 
being  dispersed.  So  the  union  of  a  people  mtat  he  preserved  by 
precauiioiis  against  what  would  disturb  and  destroy  iL  Of  such  pre- 
cautions the  chief  is  to  be  prepared  to  tm*i.  aitiick  from  withxnu,f 
and  to  put  down  internal  sedition. 

Paragraph  3.  The  topmosi  hoe  is  the  last  in  Tui,  whose  aitii' 
btite  is  complacent  satisfaction,  appearing  in  flexibility  or  docility. 

Paragraph  5.  '  His  mind  and  aim  have  not  yet  been  brilliantly  ^j 
displayed:' — this  is  In  explanation  of  the  case  that  some  may^l 
even  still  not  have  confidence  in  him.  ^1 

Paragraph  6.  The  topmost  position  is  that  of  the  trigram ;  the 
subject  of  ihr  line  might  bid  IatcwcU  Io  all  the  work  of  the  hexa- 
'lut  he  cannot  bear  to  do  so. 
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5.  '  He  is  firmly  correct,  and  will  therefore  enjoy 
good  fortune.  He  ascends  the  stairs  (with  all  due 
ceremony) : ' — he  grandly  succeeds  in  his  aim. 

6.  '  He  blindly  advances  upwards,'  and  is  in  the 
highest  place  : — but  tliere  is  decay  in  store  for  him, 
and  he  will  not  (preserve)  his  riches. 

XLVn.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  marsh, 
and  (below  it  that  for  a  defile,  which  has  drained 
the  other  drj'  so  that  there  is)  no  water  in  it,  form 
Khwan.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with 
this,  will  sacrifice  his  life  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
purpose. 

1.  "He  enters  a  dark  valley:' — ^so  benighted  is 
he,  and  without  clear  vision. 

2.  '  He  is  straitened  amidst  his  wine  and 
viands  :'— (but)  his  position  is  central,  and  there 
will  be  ground  for  congratulation. 


XL^^.  See  what  ha&  been  said  on  ihe  Great  Sj-mbolism  in 
AppL-niltx  I.  Tlie  appHcalion  wliicli  is  matlt-  of  it  here  may  be 
accepted,  though  it  has  nothing  10  do  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Text  about  the  gradual  riv  ot  t  good  officer  to  high  social  distinc- 
tion and  influence. 

Paragraph  i.  Instead  of  finding  in  ihisihe  three  lines  of  Khw&n 
and  their  subjects,  A'^ng-jK  makes  'the  upper'  denote  only 
line  3. 

Paragraph  3.  The  subject  of  line  2  in  his  loyal  devotion  to  5 
will  do  much  good  and  benefit  many ;  hence  we  have  the  words, 
'  affords  occasion  for  joy.' 

Paragraph  3.  '  He  has  no  doubt  or  hesitation  : ' — but  this  is  pre- 
suming rather  on  his  strength. 

Paragraph  4.  The  Klwmg-bst  editors  say : — '  Such  an  employ- 
tnenl  of  men  of  worth  (o  do  service  to  spiritual  Beings  is  serving 
them  according  to  ihcir  mind.' 

Paragraph  6.  When  one  has  reached  tbe  greatest  height,  lie 
should  think  of  retiring.    Ambition  otherwise  may  overleap  itself. 
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3.  'He  lays  hold  of  thorns:* — (this  is  su^ested 
by  the  position  of  the  line)  above  the  strong  (line). 

•  He   enters    his    palace,   and   does    not   see  his 
wife:' — this  is  inauspicious, 

4.  '  He  proceeds  very  slowly  (to  help  the  subject 
of  the  first  line) : ' — his  aim  is  directed  to  (help)  that 
lower  (line).  Although  he  is  not  in  his  appropriate 
place,  he  and  that  other  will  (in  the  end) 
together. 

5.  '  His  nose  and  feet  are  cut  off:' — ^his  aim  has 
not  yet  been  gained. 

'  He  is  leisurely,  however,  in  his  movements,  and 
is  satisfied  :' — his  position  is  central  and  (his  virtue 
is  correct. 

'It  will  be  well  for  him  to  be  (as  sincere  as)  in 
sacrificing  : ' — so  shall  he  receive  blessing. 

6.  '  He  is  straitened  as  if  bound  with  creepers:' 
(his  spirit  and  action)  are  unsuitable. 

•(He  says).  "If  1   move,    I  shall  repent  of  it 
And  he  docs  repent  (of  former  errors),  which  leads 
10  good  fortune  : ' — so  he  (now)  goes  on. 


I 


XLVII.  The  first  senter>ce  of  tht  Great  Symbolism  is  constructed! 
differentlj-  from  any  which  has  ptesented  itself  in  the  previous  4^1 
hexagrains.  T.ilcrally  translEtled,  it  would  be  'a  marsh  willi  no 
water  Is  Khw9.n;'  and  ihii^  might  certainly  suggest  to  us  a  con- 
dition of  distress.  Bui  how  does  this  come  out  of  the  trignuias? 
'I'he  upper  one  is  Tui.  representing  a  marsh;  and  the  lower  is 
Khan,  representing  waitr  in  a  defile.  The  collocation  of  (he  two 
suggcfits  tlic  running  of  the  water  Trom  the  man^i  or  lake  into  the 
stream^  which  will  soon  empty  tlie  other.  Such  is  the  view  «\ 
occurred  to  myself;  and  it  is  the  same  a»  lliat  given  by  A'i 
Hst: — 'The  water  descending  and  leaking  away,  the  marsh  at 
will  become  dry.'  The  appUcaliun  is  good  in  itself,  but  the 
catenation  between  it  and  the  Symbolism  is  hardly  discernible. 
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XLVIII.  (The  trigram  representing)  wood  and 
above  it  that  for  water  form  3ing.  The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  with  this,  comforts  the  people, 
and  stimulates  tliem  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

I.  'A  well  so  muddy  that  men  will  not  drink  of 
it:' — this  is  indicated  by  the  low  position  (of  the 
line). 

'An  old  well  to  which,  the  birds  do  not  come:' — 
it  has  been  forsaken  in  the  course  of  time. 

a.  'A  well  from  which  by  a  hole  the  water 
escapes,  and  flows  away  to  the  shrimps:' — (the 
subjttct  of  this  second  line  has)  none  co-operating 
with  him  (above). 

3.  'The  well  has  been  cleared  out,  but  is  not 
used : ' — (even)  passers-by  would  be  sorry  for  this. 

A  prayer  is  made  '  thai  the  king  were  intelli- 
gent:'— for  ihen  blessing  would  be  received. 

4.  *  A  well  the  lining  of  which  is  well  laid.  There 
will  be  no  error:' — the  well  has  been  put  in  good 
repair. 

5.  '  The  waters  from  the  cold  spring  are  (freely) 
drunk  : ' — this  is  indicated  by  the  central  and  correct 
position  (of  tlic  line). 

6.  '  The  great  good  fortune  "  at  the  topmost  place 


So  stupid  is  the  subject  of  line  i  tliat  by  bis  own  act  be  increases 
his  distress. 

Tlie  Khatig-hs!  editors  say  that  the  *  ground  for  confn^tulation 
in  paragraph  2  is  the  banqueting-  and  sacrificit^g.'  t  rather  think 
it  is  llie  measure  of  help,  which  it  is  intimated  the  subject  will 
^vc  in  remuving  ihe  siraitness  and  distress  of  the  time. 

See  the  exinict  from  the  Khaog-hst  editors  on  the  symboUsm  of 
ilie  third  line  of  the  Text. 

The  difUcullies  attending  the  syinbolisni  of  the  Text  of  lines  4, 
S,  and  6  arc  not  lightened  by  whail  we  find  in  this  Appendix. 
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indicates   the  grand   accomplishment   (of  the   id< 
in  the  hexagram). 

XLIX.  (The  trigram  representing  the  waters  oi 
a  marsh  and  that  for  fire  in  the  midst  of  them  for: 
Ko.     The  superior   man,  in  accordance  with    xhii 
regulates  his  (astronomical)  calculations,  and  makei 
clear  the  seasons  and  times. 

1.  •  He  is  bound  with  (the  skin  of)  a  yellow 
ox:' — he  should  In  his  circumstances  be  takin( 
action. 

2.  '  He  makes  his  changes  when  some  time  has 
passed  : ' — what  he  does  will  be  matter  of  admii 
tion. 

3.  'The  change  (contemplated)  has  been  three^ 
times  fully  discussed:' — to  what  else  should  atten-_ 
tion  (now)  be  directed  ? 

4.  '  The   good    fortune  consequent  on  changinj 
(existing)  ordinances '  is  due  to  the  faith  reposed  in 
his  aims. 

5.  '  The  great  man  produces  his  changes  as  thi 
tiger  does  when  he  changes  his  stripes : ' — their 
beauty  becomes  more  brilliant. 

XLVin.  The  Great  Symbolism  here  may  well  <noogh  rcpr< 
a  WL'II,  it  being  understood  that  ihe  water  which  is  above  ihc  wi 
is  ihai  ratstrd  by  it  for  irrigation  and  other  uses.    What  is  sait 
moreover,  in  Ihe  application  is  more  .ikin  to  the  idea  of  the  heu^ 
gram  than  in  most  uf  the  other  ca>Mrs.     It  is  ccrUtnly  onr  vay 
which  the  ruler  should  nourish  the  propSe. 

It  is  said  on  pamgiaph  1 : — '  Tliose  who  hare  a  mind  to  do 
someilitng  in  the  world,  when  they  look  at  this  line,  and  its  sym^j 
holism,  will  learn  how  they  ought  to  exert  them^ves.' 

Rather  in  opposition  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  Text  or  line 
the  'Daily  Lecture'  observes  here; — 'The  cultivation  of  one'*  selfj 
which  is  represented  here,  is  fundameuial  to  the  govertmicat 
others.' 
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6.  ■  The  superior  man  produces  his  changes  as 
the  leopard  does  when  he  changes  his  spots  : ' — their 
beauty  becomes  more  elegant. 

'  Small  men  change  their  faces  : ' — they  show 
themselves  prejrared  to  follow  their  niler. 

L.  (The  trig^ram  representing)  wood  and  above 
it  that  for  fire  form  Ting.  The  superior  man,  in 
accordance  with  this,  keeps  his  every  position  correct, 
and  maintains  secure  the  appointment  (of  Heaven). 

1.  *The  caldron  is  overturned,  and  its  feet  turned 
upwards  : ' — but  this  is  not  (all)  contrary  (to  what  is 
right). 

'  There  will  be  advantage  in  getting  rid  of  what 
was  l)a<l :  '^thereby  (the  subject  of  the  line)  will 
follow  the  more  noble  (subject  of  the  fourth  line). 

2.  *  There  is  the  caldron  with  the  things  (to  be 
cooked)  in  it:' — let  (the  subject  of  the  line)  be 
careful  where  he  goes. 

'My  enemy  dislikes  me:* — but  there  will  in  the 
end  be  no  fault  (to  which  he  can  point). 

5.  '  There  is  the  caldron  with  (the  places  for)  its 


XLIX.  Wise  m«n.  occupying  ihemscUes  wiih  ihc  dcterminanon 
of  thf  seasons  and  que&iions  of  lime,  have  in  all  ages  based  their 
judgmenis  on  the  observalion  of  the  heavenly  bodit-s.  \\V  6nd  this 
insisted  on  in  the  firtt  Ixiok  of  the  ShQ,  by  the  ancient  VIo.  But 
how  thiii  application  of  the  Great  Symbolism  really  flows  rroin  it, 
I  must  confess  mj-strlf  unable  to  discover.  Once,  however,  when 
I  was  conversing  about  the  YI  with  a  high  Chinese  digniiary,  who 
was  a  well-read  scholar  also  so  far  as  his  own  literature  was  con- 
cernedj  he  referred  to  this  para^aph  as  proving  thai  all  our  western 
science  hail  been  known  to  FH-hst  and  Confucius  1 

What  is  said  on  Uie  several  lines  is  suflicicnily  illustrated  in  the 
notes  on  the  Text. 
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ears  changed :  * — (its  subject)  has  failed  in  what  ^ 
required  of  him  (in  his  situation). 

4.  '  The  contents  designed  for  the  ruler's  use  are 
overturned  and  spilt : ' — how  can  (the  subject  of  ihe 
line)  be  trusted  ?  fl 

5.  'The  caldron  has  yellow  ears:' — the  central 
position  (of  the  line)  is  taken  as  (a  proof  of)  the  solid 
(virtue  of  its  subject). 

6.  '  The  rings  of  jade '  are  at  the  very  top  : — the 
strong  and  the  weak  meet  in  their  due  proportions. 


I 


LI.  (The  trigram  representing)  thunder,  being  re- 
peated, forms  A'an.  The  superior  man,  in  accordance 
with  this,  is  fearful  and  apprehensive,  cultivates  (his 
virtue),  and  examines  (his  faults).  ^ 

I.  'When  the  (time  of)  movement  comcsr,  he  M-ill 
be  found  looking  out  with  apprehension  :  ' —  that 
feeling  of  dread  leads  to  happiness. 


L.  The  Great  Symbolism  here  has  come  before  us  in  the 
trcaiisc  on  Ihc  Thwaii.  Of  the  application  of  that  syntboUsm 
I  can  only  say  that,  as  has  been  seen  in  many  other  livxagrams, 
while  good  enough  in  itseir,  it  is  rar-fctchctl. 

The  same  remaik  m3.y  be  made  ou  the  explanation  of  the  Text 
of  the  thsi  line.  I  can  myself  do  little  more  than  guess  at  iis 
meaning.  The  Khang-fisi  editors  obscne  that  nothing  is  siiUl 
about  the  case  of  the  'concubine'  in  the  Text:  but  that  it  is 
covered  by  the  'following  the  more  noble.'  *  so  condensed  and 
complete  are  the  words  of  the  sage  ! ' 

'I'hc  same  editors  find  a  preffnant  sense  in  the  conclusion  of 
paragraph  1 :— 'There  will  be  no  fauU  in  me  10  which  my  enemy 
can  point,  and  his  disposition  to  Find  fauU  will  be  diminished.* 

•  What  was  required  of  the  caldron  in  the  third  line  was  that  ttrat 
line  and  line  5,  instead  of  6,  should  be  correlates;'  but  there  is 
little  meaning  in  such  a  statement. 

The  subject  of  hne  4  cannot  be  trusted  agairu  He  has  failed  in 
doing  what  was  his  proper  vork. 
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•  He  yet  smiles  and  talks  cheerfully : ' — the  issue 
(of  his  dread)  is  that  he  adopts  (proper)  laws  (for  his 
course). 

2.  '  When  the  movement  approaches,  he  is  in  a 
position  of  peril : ' — (a  weak  line)  is  mounted  on 
a  strong  (one). 

3.  '  He  is  distraught  amid  the  startling  move- 
ments going  on:' — (the  third  line)  is  in  a  position 
unsuitable  to  it. 

4.  'Amid  the  startling  movements,  he  sinks  su- 
pinely in  the  mud:' — the  light  in  him  has  not  yet 
been  brilliantly  developed. 

5.  '  He  goes  and  comes  amid  the  startling  move- 
ments, and  (always)  in  peril:'— full  of  risk  are  his 
doings. 

'  What  he  has  to  do  has  to  be  done  In  his  central 
position  : ' — far  will  he  be  from  incurring  any  loss. 

6.  '  Amid  the  startling  movements  he  is  in  breath- 
less dismay : ' — he  has  not  found  out  (the  course  of) 
the  due  mean. 

'Though  evil  (threatens),  he  will  not  fall  into 
error:' — he  is  afraid  of  being  warned  by  his  neigh- 
bours. 

LI  I.  (Two  trigrams  representing)  a  mountain,  one 
over  the  other,  form  KSn.     The  superior  man,  in 


M.  The  account  or  ihe  Great  Symbolism  here  calls  for  no 
remark.  Nor  docs  the  applicniion  of  it ;  but  may  it  not  be  loo 
late  (o  fear,  and  order  anew  one's  (houghta  ant)  actions  when  the 
retributions  in  providence  are  taking  place  }  Commenbitors  are 
haunted  by  the  sliadow  of  this  question ;  but  they  are  unable  rightly 
ti>  meet  il. 

Paragrapli  i  is  the  same  as  a  in  Appendix  1. 

Paragraph  4.  Compare  paragraph  4  of  hexagram  a  i,  AppencUx  II. 


accordance  with   this,  does  not  go  in   his  thoughis 
beyond  the  (duties  of  the)  position  in  which  he  is. 

1.  '  He  keeps  his  toes  at  rest:' — he  docs  not  fall 
in  what  is  correct  (according  to  the  idea  of  the 
figure). 

2.  'He  cannot  help  him  whom  he  follows:' — 
(he  wliom  he  follows)  will  not  retreat  to  listen 
to  him. 

3.  'He  keeps  the  loins  at  rest:' — the  danger 
(from  his  doing  so)  produces  a  glowing^  heat  in  the 
heart. 

4.  '  He  keeps  the  trunk  of  his  body  at  rest : ' — he 
keeps  himself  free  (from  agitation). 

5.  '  He  keeps  his  cheek  bones  at  rest : ' — in  har- 
mony witii  his  central  position  he  acts  correctly. 

6.  'Tliere  is  good  fortune  ihrouj^h  his  devotedly 
maintaining  his  resifulness: ' — to  the  end  he  sliows 
himself  generous  and  good.  H 


Lll.  According  to    the  view  of  the   Khang-hst    editors,    ihe 
applicaiion  should  be  translated: — 'The  superior  man,  fn  acconl* 
ance  witb  this,  thinks  anxiously  how  he  shall  not  go  tieyond  th^H 
duties    of  his   position.'     It    is  dilTicuIt   to   decide    between    thi^| 
shade  or  the  meaning,  and  the  more  common  one  whicli  I  haw 
followed. 

The  toes  play  a  great  pact  in  walking;  but  they  are  here  kept 
at  rest,  and  so  do  not  lose  the  correct  idea  of  K3j). 

There  is  no  correlation  between  lines  2  and  3,  and  tbence  Uie  sob*, 
ject  of  3  will  hold  on  its  upward  way  without  condescending  to  a. 

A'l^ng-jze  finds  nn  unsatisfactory  auspice  in  paragraph  4.     I^; 
4  represents  a  great  ministt-r  who  should  be  ahle  to  guide  all 
rest  where  ihey  ought  to  be;  but  he  can  only  keep  lumsclf  from 
agitation. 

Vtl  Pan  (Ming  dynasty)  says  on  paragraph  5  : — '  Words  should 
not  be  uttered  rashly.    Then,  when  uttered,  ihey  wtU  be  found 
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LIU.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  mountain  and 
above  it  that  for  a  tree  form  A'ien.  The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  with  this,  attains  to  and  main- 
Cains  his  exiraordinary  virtue,  and  makes  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  good. 

1.  '  The  danger  of  a  small  officer  (as  represented 
in  the  first  line) '  is  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  in  the 
matter  of  what  is  riglit. 

2.  '  They  eat  and  drink  joyfully  and  at  ease:' — 
but  not  without  having  earned  their  food. 

3.  '  A  husband  goes  and  does  not  return  :  * — he 
^separates  himself  from  his  comrades. 

'A  wife  is  pregnant,  but  will  not  nourish  her 
child : ' — she  has  failed  in  her  (proper)  course, 

'  It  might  be  advantageous  in  resisting  plun- 
derers : ' — by  acting  as  here  indicated  men  would 
preserve  one  another. 

4.  '  They  may  light  on  the  flat  branches  : " — there 
is  docility  (in  the  line)  going  on  to  flexible  pene- 
tration. 

5.  '  In  the  end  the  natural  issue  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. There  will  be  good  fortune  :' — (the  subject 
of  the  line)  will  get  what  he  desires. 

6.  '  Their  feathers  can  be  used  as  ornaments. 
There  will  be  good  fortune : ' — (the  object  and 
character  of  the  subject  of  the  line)  cannot  be 
disturbed. 


accordant  with  princtpte.     But  it  is  only  the  master  of  the  vinttc 
belonging  to  ilie  due  mean  who  can  atuin  10  tliis.' 

LIII.  The  Kliang-hsi  editors,  to  bring  out  the  !.uiiability  of 
the  Great  Symbolism  and  its  applitaiion,  say :— '  A  tree  springing 
up  on  the  ground  is  a  tree  as  it  begins  to  grow.  A  tree  on  a  hill 
is  high  and  large.     £^-cr>  tree  when  it  begins  to  grow,  shous  its 


ant- 


ram  representing 
marsh  and  over  it  that  for  thunder  form  Kwei  Mei. 
The  superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  having 
regard  lo  the  far-distant  end,  knows  the  mischief 
(that  may  be  done  at  the  beginning).  ,^h 

1.  '  The  younger  sister  is  married  off  in  a  position^ 
ancillary  lo  that  of  the  real  wife  ; ' — it  is  the  constant, 
practice  (for  such  a  case). 

*  Lame  on  one  leg,  she  is  able  to  tramp  along  :  '- 
she  can  render  helpful  service, 

2.  'There  will  be  advantage  in  maintaining^  th^ 
firm  correctness  of  a  solitary  widow:' — (the  subject  a^ 

branches  and  twigs  gradually  becoming  long.  Every  morning  and 
cTcry  evening  show  some  differcntc;  and  when  the  tree  is  high  and 
great,  whethei  it  be  of  an  ordinary  or  cxlraordinazy  size,  it  has 
taken  years  lo  reach  its  dinnensions.  This  illustniles  llic  di(Tercncv 
between  the  advance  in  Shing  (46)  ant)  thai  in  ITien.  Then  the 
maintenance  of  extraordinary  virtue  in  the  appltuaiion  and  the 
improvement  of  manners  is  z  gradual  process.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  manners,  moreover,  flows  from  the  maintenaoce  o( 
[lie  uxtraordinarj-  Yirluc ;  which  implies  also  a  gradual  ope 
and  progress.' 

Paragraph  t.    The  danger  is  the  result  of  circumstances; 
sm^Il  oilicer  has  not  brougUt  it  on  liimself. 

Paragraph  ».  Only  ilie  t^t^cse  appear  in  this  paragraph  ;  but  the 
writer  is  thinking  of  the  advancing  officer.  1  cannot  but  think 
that  in  the  language  and  sendmcnt  also  there  is  an  echo  of  the 
Shih  King,  1,  ix,  ode  6. 

The  'separation  from  his  comrades'  has  respect  to  line  3 
frnding  its  correlate  in  6.   '  The  wife's  failing  in  her  proper  course ' 
has  respect  to  the  line  being  undi^-ided  and  not  in  the  centre. 

A'Aing-jxe  s.a_vs,  on  paragraph  4,  thai  humility  and  right-dung 
will  find  rest  and  peace  in  all  places  and  circiimsianccs. 

Paragraph  5.  '  The  natural  issue  cannot  be  prevented : ' — ! 
will  have  a  child;  minisler  and  r^Uer  will  meet  happily. 

Paragraph  6.  See  on  the  Text.     But  it  is  diffictUt  to 
aptness  of  the  symboUgni. 
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the  line)  has  not  changed  from  the  constajicy  (proper 
to  a  wife). 

3.  *  The  younger  sister  who  was  to  be  married  off 
is  in  a  mean  position  :' — this  is  shown  by  the  impro- 
prieties (indicated  in  the  line). 

4.  (The  purpose  in)  '  protracting  the  time '  is  that, 
after  waiting,  the  thing  may  be  done  (all  the  better). 

5.  '  The  sleeves  of  the  younger  sister  of  (king) 
Tl-yt,  when  she  was  married  away,  were  not  equal 
to  those  of  her  (half-) sister,  who  accompanied  her:' — 
such  was  her  noble  character,  indicated  by  the  cen- 
tral position  of  the  line. 

6.  '(What  is  said  in)  the  sixth  line,  divided,  about 
there  being  nothing  in  the  basket'  shows  that  the 
subject  of  it  is  carrying  an  empty  baskeL 

LV.  (The  trigrams  representing)  thunder  and 
lightning  combine  to  form  King.  The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  with  this,  decides  cases  of  liti- 
gation, and  apportions  punishments  with  exactness. 

I.  '  Though  they  are  both  of  the  same  character, 
there  will  be   no  error : ' — if  the  subject  of  this 


LIV.  Thunder  rolling  above  is  supposed  to  profJuce  mov-emem 
in  ihe  waters  of  ihe  marsh  below.  The  combination  of  tins 
syrobotism  in  Kwei  Mei  is  recognised  as  »n  evil  omen  in  llie 
cue  which  Ihe  name  denotes.  The  application  of  it  is  not  in- 
tppropriate. 

Paragraph  i.  <It  is  the  constant  practice  (for  such  a  case)' 
eevmti  to  mean  that  an  ancillary  wife  has  no  right  to  the  disposition 
of  hciseir,  but  must  do  what  she  is  told.  Thus  it  is  that  tlic  mean 
position  of  the  yoanger  ^Cer  does  not  interfere  with  the  serrice 
she  can  rt- nder. 

The  addition  to  the  Text  of '  the  purpose '  in  paragraph  4  is  to 
show  that  the  putting  marriage  off  is  on  the  part  of  the  lady  and 
not  on  the  oilier  side. 
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line  seek  to  overpass  that  similarity,  there  will  be 
calamity. 

3.  *  Let  him  cherish  his  feeling  of  sincere  devo- 
tion, that  it  shall  appear  being  put  forth  :' — it  is  by 
sincerity  that  the  mind  Is  affected.  ^ 

3.  '  There  is  an  (additional)  screen  of  a  large  ^ 
and  thick  banner : ' — great  things  should  not  be  j 
attempted  (in  such  circumstances).  H 

•He  breaks  his  right  arm:'— in  the  end  he  will 
not  be  fit  to  be  employed.  ^m 

4.  ■  He  Is  surrounded  by  a  screen  large  and 
thick:'— the  position  of  the  line  is  inappropriate. 

'  At  midday  he  sees  the  constellation  of  the 
Bushel : ' — there  is  darkness  and  no  light. 

'  He  meets  with  the  subject  of  the  line,  undivided 
like  himself.  There  will  be  good  fortune  ; ' — action 
may  be  taken. 

5.  'The  good  fortune  indicated  by  the  fifth  line, 
divided,'  is  the  congratulation  (that  is  sure  to  arise). 

6.  '  He  has  made  his  house  large  : ' — he  soars  (in 
his  pride)  to  the  heavens. 

'He  looks  at  his  door,  which  is  still,  with  no  one 
about  it:'— he  (only)  keeps  himself  withdrawn  from 
all  others. 


LV.  Ltglifning  appears  here  as  the  natural  phenomenon  or 
whicli  r.r  is  ihe  symbu].  'Ihe  vidues  atliibulcii  to  ihe  luo  irij^rams 
are  ceriainly  required  in  the  applicaiion  of  them  which  is  subjoined ; 
but  that  applicatiun  has  litllc  or  nothing  10  do  wtih  the  L-xplaoation 
of  ihe  licxagrAm  supplied  by  the  Texl. 

[  hardly  understand  the  conclusion  uf  [taragraph  I.  My  trans- 
lation of  it  h  according  lo  the  view  of  A'Q  H&i.  if  I  rightly  under* 
stand  that. 

Paragraph  2.  I:  is  by  such  sinceriiy  that  ilic  mind  is  afTccicd.— 
that  is,  the  mind  of  the  ruler  occupying  line  5. 
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LVI.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  mountain  and 
above  it  that  for  fire  form  LU.  The  superior  man, 
in  accordance  with  this,  exerts  his  wisdom  and 
caution  In  the  use  of  punishments  and  not  allowing 
litigations  to  continue 

1.  '  The  stranger  is  mean  and  meanly  occu- 
pied : ' — his  aim  is  become  of  the  lowest  character. 
and  calamity  will  ensue. 

2.  '  He  is  provided  with  good  and  trusty  ser- 
vants:'— he  will  in  the  end  have  nothing  of  which 
to  complain. 

3.  '  The  stranger  burns  his  lodging-house  : ' — and 
he  himself  also  suffers  hurt  diercby.  When,  as  a 
stranger,  he  treats  those  below  him  (as  the  line 
indicates),  the  right  relation  between  him  and  them 
is  lost. 

4.  '  The  stranger  is  in  a  resting-place : ' — but  he 
lias  not  got  his  proper  position. 

'  He  has  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  the  axe : ' — 
but  his  mind  is  not  at  ease. 

5.  *  In  the  end  he  will  obtain  praise  and  a  (high) 
charge : ' — he  has  reached  a  high  place. 

6.  '  Considering  that  the  stranger  is  here  at  the 
very  height  (of  distinction),'  with  the  spirit  that 
possesses  him.  it  is  right  he  (should  be  emblemed 
by  a  bird)  burning  (its  nest). 

Line  3  has  a  corretaie  in  6,  which  is  weak,  and  as  it  were  out 
or  the  ^m«.  Thf  light  in  3  moreover  is  hidden.  Hence  the 
aymboli^m  ;  and  through  ihc  blindness  of  'm  subject  bis  hurt,  which 
unfile  him  lo  l>e  employed. 

The  line  undivided  like  4  is  i ;  perhaps  we  might  translate— 
*  lie  meets  wilh  the  subject  of  the  parallel  line.' 

No  one  but  himself  has  any  confidence  in  the  subject  ofline  6.  H« 
holds  himself  aloof  from  others,  and  the>  leave  him  to  himself. 
[16]  2 
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'He  loses  his  ox(-likc  docility)  too  readily  and 
easily:' — to  the  end  he  would  not  listen  to  (th^ 
truth  about  the  course  to  be  pursued). 

LVII.  (Two  trigrams  representing)  wind,  folloi 
ing  each  other,  form  Sun.  The  superior  man.  in 
accordance  with  this,  reiterates  his  orders,  and  secures 
the  practice  of  his  affairs. 

I.  '  (Now)  he  advances,  (now)  lie  recedes :  * — his 
mind  is  perplexed.  M 

'  It  would  be  advantageous  for  him  to  have  th^ 


LVI.  Different  attempts  are  made  to  bring   the   idea   of 
travelling  straiifjer  oui  of  tlie  uigranis  Kin  and  L!;    but  oc 
of  Ihtftn  is  sat i^fac lory.     Lei  KliUTig  Ying-tS's  view  scrw   as 
specimen  of  them: — 'A  fire  on  a  moumaiD  lays  hold  of  the  grai 
and  runs  with  U  over  ihc  whulc  sp-.)L-c,  dgi  Klopping  anywhere  loni 
and  joon  clisappearing  ; — such  is  the  emblem  of  the  traveller."    Tt 
applicalion  may  be  derived  well  enough  from  the  ailrihutes  of  thf 
trigmms;  but  doe^  not  fit  in  with  the  lessons  of  the  Thwan  ai 
Hsiang. 

The  meanness  of  the  subject  of  line  i  docs  not  arise  from  tt 
nature  of  his  occupation  ;  but  from  his  mind  and  aim  l>eingempti( 
of  all  that  is  good  and  ennobling. 

Strong  and  trusty  sen-ants  are  the  most  imponant  condriion  for 
the  comfort  and  progress  o(  the  traveller;  and  iherefore  it  alone 
resumed  and  expanded. 

The  subjcci  of  line  3  treats  those  below  hHn  with  violcnco  an^ 
arrogiincei  which  of  course  alienates  them  from  him. 

'  lie  has  not  got  into  his  proper  poiiiion '  seems  10  say  no  more 
than  thai  4  is  a  strong  line  in  an  e\'en  place. 

It  is  dilTicult  to  ^\v  what  'he  has  reached  a  high  place'  means. 
The  fifth  line  i.-i  not  in  this  hexagram  the  niler's  Beat ;   but  by 
qualities  and  gifts  the  subject  of  it  attracts  the  attention  and  reg 
of  his  friends  and  of  his  ruler. 

The  spirit  thai  possesses  the  subject  of  line  6  is  one  of  liaughtr 
arrogance,  with  which  the  humility  that  ought  to  characterise  him 
cannot  co-cxisi.  I!i<«  careless  self-sufficiency  has  slmt  his  mind 
against  all  lessons  of  wisdom. 
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firmness  of  a  brave  soldier:' — his  mind  would  in 
that  case  be  well  governed. 

2.  '  The  good  fortune  springing  from  what  bor- 
ders on  confusion '  is  due  to  the  position  (of  the 
line)  in  the  centre. 

3.  'The  regret  arising  from  tlie  violent  and 
repeated  efforts  to  penetrate '  shows  the  exhaustion 
of  the  will. 

4.  '  He  takes  game  in  his  hunting,  enough  for  the 
threefold  use  of  it : ' — he  achieves  merit. 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  of  (the  subject  of)  the  fifth 
line,  undivided,'  is  owing  to  its  correct  position  and 
its  being  in  the  centre. 

6.  '  The  representative  of  penetration  is  beneath 
a  couch  :' — though  occupying  the  topmost  place,  his 
powers  are  exhausted. 

'  He  has  lost  the  axe  with  which  he  executed  his 
deci.sions: '^though  he  try  to  be  correct,  there  will 
be  evil. 

LVII.  I  have  saiil  on  the  Th  wan  ihai  some  coinnientatots  make 
tfae  upper  trigrarn  symbolical  of  the  ordinances  of  the  ruler  and  Ihc 
lower  symbolical  of  ihe  obe(li*:"ce  of  the  people.  K.  g.,  A'Mng-jic 
says  :^'  Superiors,  in  harmony  with  the  duty  of  inferiors,  issue  their 
commands ;  inferiors,  in  harmony  wiih  ihe  wishes  of  (heir  supe- 
riors, follow  llicm.  Above  and  below  there  are  thai  harmony  and 
deference ;  and  this  is  the  significance  of  the  redoubled  Sun.  When 
govemmenlal  commands  and  business  are  in  accordance  wiih  what 
is  right,  ibuy  agree  with  (he  tendencies  of  the  minds  of  the  pcopfc 
who  follow  them.' 

Paragraph  2  seems  to  fay  that  the  sincerity  of  purpose  indicated 
by  the  ceniial  position  of  the  setond  line  conducts  its  subjeci  10 
the  right  course,  despite  tlic  many  cotiMdcra lions  ctiat  might  dis- 
tract iiim. 

'The  wiLt  ts  exhausted'  in  paragraph  3  intimates  that  'the  repeated 
efibrts '  made  by  its  subject  have  exhausted  him.  He  ctm  now  only 
regret  his  failures. 

Z    3 
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LVIII.  (Two  symbols  representing)  the  waters 
of  a  marsh,  one  over  the  other,  form  Tui.  The 
superior  man.  in  accordance  witli  ihis,  (encourages) 
the  conversation  of  friends  and  (the  stimulus  of) 
their  (common)  practice. 

I.  'The  good  fortune  attached  to  the  pleasure 
of  (inward)  harmony'  arises  from  there  being  nothin*j 
in  the  conduct  (of  the  subject  of  the  line)  to  awake^— 
doubt.  ^1 

a.  'The  good  fortune  attached  to  the  pleasure 
arising  from  (inward  sincerity)'  is  due  to  the  coni 
dence  felt  in  the  object  (of  the  subject  of  the  line). 

3.  'The  evil  predicated  of  one's  bringing  around 
himself  whatever  can  give  pleasure*  is  shown  h\ 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  place  (of  the  line). 

4.  '  The  joy  in  connexion  with  (the  subject  of 
the  fourth  line,  undivided,'  is  due  to  tlie  happiness 
(which  he  will  produce). 

5.  '  He  trusts  in  one  who  would  injure  him  :'- 
his  place  is  that  which  is  correct  and  appropriate. 

6.  '  The  topmost  hne,  divided,  shows  the  p]easure_ 
(of  its  subject)  in  leading  and  attracting  others  :'- 
his  (virtue)  is  not  yet  brilliant 


I 

;ss 

I 

lire 


What  13  saifl  in  paragraph  6  proceeds  on  a  different  view  of  Uie 
Text  from  that  which  I  have  followed.  ^M 

LVllI.  The  application  of  the  Great  SjmhoiLsm  here  will  rcca^^ 
to  many  readers  the  Tlebrew  maxims  in  Proverbs  xxvii.  17,  19.  The 
sentiment  of  it,  howevrr,  docs  iml  readily  lit  in  to  the  teaching  of 
the  li(tx.-ignLni  as  set  fortli  in  the  1'cxl, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  cr  nduct  of  the  subject  of  line  i  to  awaken 
suspicion.  He  has  as  yet  taken  no  action ;  but  il  was  not  neces> 
sary  to  say  anything  like  this  about  ihe  siib)cct  of  Hne  a.  his  ceni 
poiition  being  an  assurance  that  he  would  nci'cr  do  anything  of 
doubtful  character. 
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LIX.  (The  trigram  representing)  water  and  that 
for  wind  moving  alx)ve  the  water  form  Hw&n. 
The  ancient  kings,  in  accordance  with  this,  presented 
offerings  to  God  and  established  the  ancestral  temple. 

1.  'The  good  fortune  attached  to  the  firs:  line, 
divided,'  is  due  to  tlie  natural  course  (pursued  by  its 
subject). 

2.  'Amidst  the  prevailing  dispersion,  he  hurries 
to  his  contrivance  (for  security) :' — he  gets  wliat  he 
desires. 

3.  'He  has  no  regard  to  His  own  person;' — his 
aim  is  directed  to  what  is  external  to  himself. 

4.  '  He  scatters  the  (different)  jarties  (in  the 
state),  and  there  is  great  good  fortune  : ' — brilliant 
and  great  (are  his  virtue  and  service). 

5.  '  The  accumulations  of  the  royal  (granaries)  are 
dispersed,  and  tliere  is  no  error:' — this  is  due  to 
the  correctness  of  the  position. 

6.  'His  bloody  wounds  are  gone:' — he  is  far 
removed  from  the  danger  of  injury. 

Line  3  should  be  alronjif,  and  (he  desire  of  pleasure  which  is  the 
idea  of  the  hicxagram  leads  its  weak  subject  10  ihe  course  whicli  is 
hO  cmphalically  condemned. 

Paragr-iph  5  is  incomplcle.  Docs  the  correcUicss  and  ajipropri- 
aicneiis  of  the  position  of  the  subject  of  the  line  afford  any  expla- 
nation of  his  misting  ihc  subject  of  the  weak  line  afxwc,  who  would 
only  injure  bim  ?  It  ought  to  keep  him  on  ihc  conttar}'  from  doing 
so.  The  commentators  have  seen  this,  and  say  that  Ihe  paragraph 
is  intended  by  way  of  caution. 

'J'lic  action  of  the  henagrani  should  culminate  and  end  in  line  5. 
But  the  subject  of  it  has  not  made  brilliant  attainmeni  in  lIk 
firmness  and  correctness  by  which  the  love  of  pleasure  should  be 
conlroUed. 

J-IX.  The  *  in  accordance  with  this '  must  l>c  equivalent  to — '  to 
remedy  the  stale  of  things  thus  symbolised.'   What  follows  certainly 
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LX.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  lake,  and  a.bo'v^H 
it  that  for  water,  form  A'ich.     The  superior  man, 
in  accordance  with  this,  constructs  his  (methods  of) 
numbering  and  measurement,  and  discusses  {points 
of)  virtue  and  conduct. 

1.  'He  does  not  quit  the  courtyard  outside 
door:' — he   knows  when   he   has  free  course  j 
when  he  is  obstructed. 

2.  '  He   does   not  quit  the  courtyard  inside 
gate.     There  will  be  evil  :'^he  loses  the  time  (for 
action)  to  an  extreme  degree.  I 

3.  In    'the   lamentation    for    not    observing    the 
(proper)  regulations,'  who  should  there  be  to  blame 

4.  'The   progress   and  success  o(  the  quiet    ant 
natural  (attention)  to  all  regulations'  is  due  to  the' 
deference  which   accepts   the   ways  of  (the   ruler) 
above. 

5.  '  The  good  fortune  arising  from  the  regulations 
enacted  sweetly  and  acceptably'  is  due  to  (the  line)' 


I 
I 

■^)^ 


amounts  10  ihis,  iliat  the  ancient  kings  ctMibidcrcd  ihe  services  of 
religion,  sincctcly  and  earnestly  attended  to,  as  calculated  to  counter^ 
3ict  the  tendency  tu  mutual  alitnaliott  and  ^cll^slmcss  in  the  tiiinJs 
of  men.  How  they  operated  lo  have  this  beneficial  effect  we  are 
not  lold.  N'or  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the  extenston  of  what  is  said 
in  ihc  Text  alx>ul  ihc  eslablisiiiiicnt  of  the  anceslml  temple  lo  the 
presentation  also  of  oflTerinf^s  to  God.  Probably  the  writer  had  the 
same  idea  in  his  mind  as  in  the  Great  Syroholism  of  bexagrani'^^ 
16.  q.  V.  H 

'The  natural  course*  purKued  by  the  subject  of  line  i  is,  pro- ^^ 
bably,  that  required  by  the  lime. 

*  UTiat  the  subject  of  line  a  tlesircd '  would  be  bis  success  in 
counteracting  the  prevailing  tendency  to  disunion. 

The  view  given  of  paragraph  5  is  that  propounded  by  Xu  Hsi. 

For  paragraph  6  bee  the  note  on  line  6  under  the  Tcxi. 
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occupying  the  place  (of  authority]  and  being  in  the 
centre. 

6.  'The  rcgiilations  are  severe  and  difiicMk. 
liven  wiih  firm  correctness  there  will  be  evil : ' — the 
course  (Indicated  by  the  hexagram)  is  come  to  an 
end. 

LXI.  (The  trigram  representing  the  waters  of) 
a  marsh  and  that  for  wind  above  it  form  jfiing  FiH. 
The  superior  man,  In  accordance  with  tliis,  deli- 
berates about  cases  of  litigation  and  delays  (tlie 
infliction  of)  death. 

1.  'The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject 
resting  (in  himself).  There  will  be  good  fortune;' — 
no  change  has  yet  come  over  his  purpose. 

2.  *  Her  young  ones  respond  to  her:' — fjom  the 
(common)  wish  of  the  ijimost  heart. 

3.  *  Now  he  beats  his  drum,  and  now  he  leaves 
off:' — the  position  (of  the  line)  is  the  appropriate 
one  for  it 

LX.  Various  explanations  of  Ibc  Cwat  Symbolism  have  been 
attempted.  E.  j.,  ATAang-jze  wys: — 'The  waier  which  a  lake  or 
iimnli  will  contain  is  liiniicd  tu  a  certain  tiuaiilil)'.  If  tlic  water 
flowing  in  exceed  that,  it  overtloM's.  Tiib  gives  as  llic  idea  of 
A'lch.'  What  is  found  on  liw  application  of  it  is  to  my  mind  equally 
unsaiisfadory. 

The  subject  of  line  1  kitowii  when  he  mit,'ht  have  fic*  courac  and 
when  he  is  obstructed,  and  acts  accordingly.  He  is  regulated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  time. 

The  subject  of  line  1  ought  not  to  act,  and  he  is  still.  The  sul^ 
ject  of  line  x  ought  to  aci,  and  be  alw  in  stilL  The  enor  and  th^ 
effect  of  it  are  great. 

The  subject  of  line  3  shows  by  his  lamehtation  how  he  blames 
himself. 

The  otiier  three  paragraphs  are  fiufhcienlly  explained  in  what  is 
said  on  the  Text. 
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4.  'A  horse  the  fellow  of  which  disappears:' — 
he  breaks  from  his  (former)  companions,  and  mounts 
upuards. 

5.  'He  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  links  others  to 
him  in  closest  union  : ' — the  place  (of  tlie  line)  is  the 
correct  and  appropriate  one. 

6.  '  Chanticleer  (tries  to)  mount  to  heaven  : ' — but 
how  can  (such  an  effort)  continue  long? 

LXII.  (The  trigram  representing)  a  hill  and 
that  for  thunder  above  it  form  HsiAo  Kwo.  The 
superior  man,  in  accordance  with  this,  in  his  conduct 
exceeds  in  humility,  in  mourning  exceeds  in  sorrow, 
and  in  his  expenditure  exceeds  in  economy. 

t.  'There  is  a  bird  flying  (and  ascending)  till  thf 
result  is  evil : ' — nothing  can  be  done  to  avoid  this 
issue. 

2.  'He  does  not  attempt  to  reach  his  ruler:' 

I.XI.  Dissatisfirrt  whh  previous  atlempls  lo  explain  the  Gnsit 
Syinbolism,  ihc  Khang-hsl  ediiors  say: — 'The  wind  pen«raK?» 
things.  The  grass  and  trees  of  the  level  ground  ore  shaken  and 
toss«d  by  it ;  llit-  rouky  valleys  and  caverns  in  llieir  eidcs  have  it 
blowing  round  about  ihem ;  and  it  acts  also  on  the  depths  of  llic 
collected  waters,  tlie  cold  of  wliich  disappears  and  ibe  ice  is  mrlu^ 
Ijcrorc  it.  This  is  what  makes  it  tlic  emhtein  of  tlal  perfect  kincerity 
which  pcneirnlcs  cverj*whcre.  Th*  litiijations  of  the  people  are  UVe 
the  deep  and  dark  places  of  the  earth.  The  tings  examine  wiih 
discrimination  ituo  all  secret  matters  connected  witli  them,  even 
those  which  are  here  mentioned,  till  there  is  nothing  that  b  not 
pcnciraled  I>y  their  iH>rrecl  sincerity.'  But  all  this  is  greatly  ^.trained. 
The  i^ymbolism  of  the  eight  trigrLim&  gets  pretty  well  played  out  ib 
the  course  of  the  64  hexagrams. 

I.  'No  change  lias  come  over  the  puipoK:* — itte  sincerity, 
is,  perfect  in  itself  and  of  itself,  continues. 

8.  One  bond  of  loving  regard  unites  the  mother  bird  and  her 
young ;  so  answers  the  heart  of  man  lo  man. 


• 


a  minister  should  not  overpass  the  distance  (between 
his  ruler  and  himself). 

3.  '  Some  in  consequence  find  opportunity  to 
assail  and  injure  hinrt  There  will  be  evil:' — how 
great  will  it  be  f 

4.  '  Me  meets  tlie  exigency  (of  his  situation),  with- 
out exceeding  (tlie  proper  course):' — (he  does  so),  the 
position  being  inappropriate  (for  a  strong  line). 

'  If  he  go  forward,  there  will  bo  peril,  and  he  must 
be  cautious:' — the  result  would  be  that  his  course 
would  not  be  long  pursued. 

5.  'There  are  dense  clouds,  but  no  rain:' — (the 
line)  is  in  too  high  a  place. 

6.  '  He  does  not  meet  the  exigency  (of  his 
situation),  and  exceeds  (his  proper  course) ; '—(the 
position  indicates)  the  habit  of  domineering. 

LXIII.  (The  trigram  representing)  fire  and  that 
for  water    above    it   form    K\    3l.     The   superior 


LXII.  The  Khang-hsl  editors  cndcaTonr  to  show  the  appro- 
priaCeness  of  ttie  Great  S^rmbolism  in  this  waj- : — *  When  llituider 
issuer  from  ihc  earth,  the  Bound  of  it  comes  with  a  rash  and  is  loud ; 
btit  when  it  reaches  l)ie  top  of  a  hill  it  has  begun  (o  die  awaj  and 
IS  Binall.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Chinese  about  the  hills  l>cing 
high  ;  and  tcadets  will  only  smile  at  the  attempted  explanation.  The 
apphcalion  of  ttie  &>'mlK>ltem,  or  rather  of  tl>e  idea  of  the  hexagram, 
is  Kood,  and  in  entire  accordance  with  what  I  have  stated  that  idea 
to  be. 

Nothitig  can  be  done  10  avoid  the  issue  mentioned  in  paragraph  1, 
for  the  subject  of  the  line  brings  it  on  himself. 

Paragraph  3  deals  only  with  the  symbolism  in  the  conclusion  of 
what  is  stated  under  hnc  2.  The  writer  lakes  the  view  which  I  have 
given  on  the  Text, 

For  paragraphs  3  and  4  see  the  notes  on  the  Text. 

In  line  5  the  yin  lirte  is  (00  high.  If  the  tine  were  yang,  the 
auspice  would  be  different. 
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man,  in  accordance  with  thi.s.  thinks  of  evil 
may  come),  and  beforehand  guards  against  ic. 

1.  '  He  drags  back  his  wheel:' — as  we  mayrightl] 
judge,  tliere  will  be  no  mistake. 

2.  '  In  seven  days  he  will  find  it:' — for  the  course 
pursued  is  that  indicated  by  the  central  position  (of 
the  line). 

3.  '  He  was  three  years  in  subduing  it :' — enouj 
to  make  him  weary. 

4.  *  He  is  on  his  guard  all  the  day : ' — he  is 
doubt  about  something. 

5.  '  The  slaughtering  of  an  ox  by  the  neighbour 
in  the  east  is  not  equal  to  (the  small  sacrifice  of)  the 
neighbour  in  the  west:' — because  the  time  (in  the^^ 
latter  case  is  more  important  and  fit).  ^^ 

'His  sincerity  receives  the  blessing:' — good  for- 
tune comes  on  a  great  scale. 

6.  *  His  head  is  immersed;  the  position  is  peril-] 
ous  : ' — how  could  such  a  state  continue  long  ? 

LXIV.  (The   trigram    representing)   water    and 
that  for  fire  above  it  form  W'el  31.     The  superior 
man,  in  accordance  with  this,  carefully  discriminates^ 
among  (the  qualities  of)  things,  and  the  (different)  1 
IMjsilions  they  (naturally)  occupy. 

I.  'His  tail  gets  immersed:' — this   is   the  v« 
height  of  ignorance. 


LXIII.  Wnicr  and  6re  coming  together  fts  beic,  fire  under  the 
water,  t-ach  eleiiiein  occupies  its  proiwr  place,  and  their  interaction 
will  be  beneHeial.  Such  is  Ute  common  explanation  of  the  Great 
Sjinbulisni ;  but  Ihc  connexion  between  it  and  the  application  of^ 
it,  wbich  aUo  is  good  in  itself,  h  by  no  means  clear. 

The  notes  on  the  dilTeient  Unes  pteficnt  tiothing  that  has  not  lient 
dealt  with  in  the  notcB  on  the  Text. 
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2.  '  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  good  for- 
tune arising  from  being  firm  and  correct : ' — it  is 
in  the  central  place,  and  the  action  of  its  subject 
thereby  becomes  correct. 

3.  '(The  state  of  things  is)  not  yet  remedied. 
Advancinjj  will  lead  to  evil:' — the  place  (of  the  line) 
is  not  that  appropriate  for  it. 

4.  '  By  firm  correctness  there  is  good  fortune,  and 
cause  for  repentance  disappears:' — the  aim  (of  the 
subject  of  the  line)  is  carried  into  effect. 

5.  *  (We  see)  the  brightness  of  a  superior  man :' — 
the  diffusion  of  that  brightness  tends  to  good 
fortune. 

6.  •  He  drinks  and  gets  his  head  immersed : ' — 
he  does  not  know  how  to  submit  to  the  (proper) 
regulations. 

LXIV.  In  this  last  hexagram  wc  have  water  below  and  fire  above, 
»o  that  the  two  cannot  act  on  each  other,  and  the  Sytnbolistn  may 
repiif&ent  the  unregulated  condition  of  general  affaire,  ilie  different 
classes  of  society  not  harmonising  nor  acting  together.  The  zp\>ti- 
cation  follows  naturally. 

ATQ  llst^  and  others  suspect  an  error  in  the  text  of  paragraph  i ; 
yet  a  tolerable  meaning  comes  from  it  as  il  stands. 

The  Khang-hsl  editors  observe  on  paragraph  3  that  an  undivided 
line  in  the  second  place,  and  a  divided  line  in  (he  fifth  place,  are 
both  incorrect,  and  yet  it  in  often  satd  of  them  ttiat  with  Erm  cor- 
rectness in  their  eubjccts  there  will  be  good  fortune ; — such  is  llie 
virtue  of  the  central  position.  This  principle  is  at  last  clearly  cniui- 
ciated  in  this  paragraph. 

jrj^g»|ze  says : — '  The  subject  of  line  4  has  the  ability  which  the 
time  requires,  and  possesses  also  a  firm  solidity.  He  can  carry  out 
therefore  his  purpose.  There  will  be  good  fonune,  and  all  cause 
for  repentance  will  disappear.  The  smiting  of  the  demon  region 
was  the  highest  example  of  firm  correctness.' 

BoUt  the  symbols  in  paragraph  6  indicate  a  want  of  caution,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  submit  one's  impulses  to  tlie  regulation  of  reason 
and  prudence. 


APPENDIX   III. 
The  Great  AprENDix.    Section  I, 

Chapter  I.  i.  Heaven  is  lofty  aatl  honourable; 
earth  is  low.  (Their  symbols),  A'/:ien  and  KhwSn, 
(witli  their  respective  meanings),  were  delerminetl 
(in  accordance  with  this). 

Things  low  and  high  appear  displayed  in  a  similar 
relation.     The  (uppqr  and  lower  trigrams,  and  the 
relative  position  of  individual  lines,  as)  noble  and  ^ 
mean,  had  their  places  assigned  accordingly.  ™ 

Movement  and  rest  are  the  regular  qualities  (of 
their  respective  subjects).  Hence  comes  the  definite 
distinction  (of  the  several  lines)  as  the  strong  and 
the  weak.  ^^ 

(Affairs)  are  arranged  together  according  to  their  ^M 
tendencies,  and  things  are  divided  according  to  their 
classes.     Hence  were  produced  (the  interpretations 
in  the  Yl,  concerning)  what  is  good  [or  lucky]  and 
evil  [or  unhicky]. 

In  the  heavens  there  are  the  (different)  figures 
there  completed,  and  on  the  earth  there  are  the 
(different)  bociies  there  formed.  (Corresponding  to 
them)  WL-re  tlie  changes  and  transformations  exhi- 
bited (in  the  Yl). 

2.  After  this  fashion  a  strong  and  a  weak  line 
were  manipulated  together  (till  there  were  the  eight 
trigrams),  and  those  eight  trigrams  were  added,  each 
to  itself  and  to  all  the  others,  (till  the  sixty-four 
hexagrams  were  formed). 
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.V  We  have  the  exciting  forces  of  thunder  and 
lightning ;  the  fertilising  influences  of  wind  and  rain ; 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  give 
rise  to  cold  and  warmth. 

4-  The  attributes  expressed  by  A'-4ien  constitute 
the  male:  those  expressed  by  Khwin  constitute 
the  female. 

5.  A'Aien  (symbolises  Heaven,  which)  directs  the 
great  beginnings  of  things;  KhwSn  (symbolises 
Earth,  which)  gives  to  ihem  their  completion. 

6.  It  is  by  the  ease  with  which  it  proceeds  that 
A'^ien  directs  (as  it  does),  and  by  its  unhesitating 
response  that  Khwin  exhibits  sucli  ability. 

7.  (He  who  attains  to  this)  ease  (of  Heaven)  will 
be  easily  understood,  and  (he  who  attains  to  this) 
freedom  from  laborious  effort  (of  the  Earth)  will  be 
easily  followed.  He  who  is  easily  understood  will 
have  adherents,  and  he  who  is  easily  followed  will 
achieve  success.  He  who  has  adherents  can  con- 
tinue long,  and  he  who  achieves  success  can  become 
great.  To  be  able  to  continue  long  shows  the 
virtue  of  the  wise  and  able  man ;  to  be  able  to 
become  great  is  the  heritage  he  will  acquire. 

8.  With  the  attainment  of  such  ease  and  such 
freedom  from  laborious  effort,  the  mastery  is  got  of 
all  principles  under  the  sky.  With  the  attainment 
of  that  mastery,  (the  sage)  makes  good  his  position 
in  tlic  middle  (between  heaven  and  earth). 


Chapter  I  is  an  atitinpt  lo  show  the  correspondt-ncy  Ueiween  the 
phenonicna  ofextcmd  nature  ever  changing,  and  the  figures  ofUie 
Yi  King  ever  varying.  Tltc  Ural  four  paragraphs,  it  is  said,  »how, 
Trom  the  phcnometia  of  productioD  and  transformation  in  external 


ter  u.  g.  inc  sages  set  lortn  tne  diagrams. 
inspected  the  emhiems  contained  in  them,  and 
appended  their  explanations; — in  tliis  way  the  good 
fortune  and  bad  (indicated  by  them)  were  made 
clear. 

10.  The  strong  and  the  weak  (lines)  displace  each 
other,  and  produce  the  changes  and  transformations 
(in  the  figures). 

11.  Therefore  the  good  fortune  and  evil  (men- 
tioned in  the  explanations)  are  the  indications  of  the 
right  and  wrong  (in  men's  conduct  of  affairs),  and 
the  repentance  and  regret  (similarly  mentioned)  are 
the  indications  of  their  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

nature,  the  principles  on  which  the  figures  of  ihe  Yi  were  tnade^ 
The  Hfth  and  fcixth  parajfraphs  eluiw,  jianicularly,  bow  the  auri- 
bu(«5  represented  by  the  figures  A'Aicn  and  KhwiSn  are  lo  be 
found  in  (the  operations  of)  heaven  and  earth.  The  lasl  two  pan- 
graphs  show  both  ihoKC  »UribiilC9  embodied  or  realinnl  tn  man. 
The  reahsation  takes  place,  indeed,  fuli)'  only  in  the  sage  or  the 
idea!  man,  who  thus  becomes  the  pattern  for  all  men. 

In  paragraph  3  we  have  five  of  the  six  derivative  tri- 
grams; — the  six  'children,'  according  10  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Win  arrangement.     'Thunder'  Glands  for  ii.n  {^^_^~).  'Rgbl- 

ning*  for  li  ( —  — ).  'wind'  for  sun  (— ).  and  'rain'  for 

than  I*™*  '^).  'The  son,'  however,  is  also  an  emblem  of  II, 
and  '  the  moon  '  one  of  k5n  f^—  —— 1.  generally  said  lo  represent 
'  mtiunlains."    while    lui    (  \   rcpreseming    'collections    of 

water,'  has  no  i-lace  in  the  pmimrration.  A'fl  Hs!  says  thai  in 
paragraph  3  wc  have  ilic  nalural  changes  seen  in  ibc  phenotnena 
of  the  sky,  while  in  ^  we  have  such  changes  as  find  body  and 
figure  on  the  eanh. 

Paragraphs  5  and  6  have  both  been  misunderstood  from  neglect 
of  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  character  itih  (  ^).  and  from 
taking  tt  in  its  common  accepiniion  of  '  knowing.'  Hoih  ctnn- 
mentaries  and  dictionaries  point  out  tbal  it  is  here  used  ia  the 
sense  of '  directing,' '  presiding  over.'  In  paragraph  7,  however,  H 
resumes  its  ordinary  significancy. 


I 

I 
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12.  The  changes  and  transformations  (of  the  lines) 
arc  the  emblems  of  the  advance  and  retrogression 
(of  the  vital  force  in  nature).  Thus  what  wc  call 
the  strong  and  the  weak  (lines)  become  the  emblems 
of  day  and  night.  The  movements  which  take 
place  in  the  six  places  (of  the  hexagram)  show  the 
course  of  the  three  extremes  (i.e.  of  the  three 
Powers  ill  their  perfect  operation). 

13.  Therefore  what  the  superior  man  rests  in.  in 
whatever  position  he  is  placed,  is  the  order  shown 
in  the  Y! :  and  the  study  which  gives  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  is  that  of  the  explanations  of  the 
several  lines. 

14.  Therefore  the  superior  man.  when  living 
quietly,  contemplates  the  emblems  and  studies  the 
explanations  of  them  ;  when  initiating  any  move- 
ment, he  contemplates  the  changes  (that  are  made 
in  divining),  and  studies  the  prognostications  from 
them.  Thus'  is  help  extended  to  him  from  Heaven; 
there  will  be  good  fortune,  and  advantage  in  every 
movement." 


Cliapier  II.  parngraphs  9-14.  is  diwdtd  inio  two  parts.  The 
former  contains  paragrajitis  9-13,  and  icIU  us  how  the  salves,  king 
Win  and  tlie  duke  of  Aau.  proceeded  in  making  the  Vi.  so  that 
ibc  good  fortune  and  bad  of  men's  courts  should  be  indicated  by 
it  in  harmony  with  right  and  wrnnj;.  and  ihc  proccssrs  of  nature. 
Paragraphs  13.  14  form  the  second  port,  and  speak  of  the  study  of 
Ihc  Yi  by  the  superior  man,  desirous  of  doing  what  is  right  and 
increasing  his  knowledge,  and  the  advantages  flowing  from  it. 

1  can  follow  to  some  extent  (he  first  two  statemenis  of  para- 
grapli  13,  so  far  as  the  ideas  of  the  writer  are  concerned,  though 
asserting  any  correspondence  between  the  changes  of  the  lines  of 
the  diagrams,  and  the  opcralions  nf  external  tiaiure,  as  in  the  suc- 
cession of  day  and  nighl.  is  merely  an  amusement  of  ihc  fancy.  I 
all  bii!  fail,  however,  to  grasp  the  idea  m  the  last  statement.  In  the 
trigram,  the  first  line  represents  earth ;  the  second,  man;  and  the 
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Chapter  III.  15.  The  Thwan  speak  of  the  em- 
blematic figures  (of  the  complete  diagrams).     The 
Y&o   speak  of  the   changes   (taking   place    in  the  ^^ 
several  lines).  ^M 

16.  The  expressions  about  goad  fortune  or  bad 
are  used  with  reference  to  {the  figures  and  lines,  as) 
being  right  or  wrong  {according  to  the  conditions  of 
time  and  place) :  those  about  repentance  or  regret 
refer  to  small  faults  (in  the  satisfying  those  con- 
ditions) :  when  it  is  said  '  there  will  be  no  error."  or 
'  no  blame,'  there  is  reference  to  (the  subject) 
repairing  an  error  by  what  is  good. 

17.  Therefore  the  distinction  of  (the  upper  and 
lower  irigrams  and  of  the  individual  lines)  as  noble 
or  mean  is  decided  by  the  (relative)  position  {of  the 
lines) ;  the  regulations  of  small  and  great  are  found 
in  the  diagrams,  and  the  discriminations  of  good 
and  bad  fortune  appear  in  the  (subjoined)  ex- 
planations. 

18.  Anxiety  against  (having  occasion  for)  re- 
pentance or  regret  should  be  felt  at  the  boundarj- 
line  (betwet" n  good  and  evil).  The  stirring  up  the 
thought  of  (securing  that  there  shall  be)  no  blame 
arises  from  (the  feeling  of)  repentance. 


third,  liraven ;  in  the  hexagram,  the  lirsl  and  second  lines  SK 
assigned  to  eanh;  the  third  and  fourth,  10  man;  and  the  Qfth  and 
sixlli,  to  heaven.  These  are  ihe  three  Powers,  and  each  Power 
has  'a  Grand  Extreme,'  where  iis  nature  and  operation  are  seen 
in  their  highest  ideal.  This  Is  to  some  extent  auiceivable;  but 
when  I  uv  to  follow  our  author,  and  find  an  analog)'  between  lite 
course  of  these  extremes  and  the  movements  in  the  places  of  the 
diagrams,  I  have  no  clue  by  which  to  trace  my  way.  For  the  con* 
eluding  iH;ntencc  of  paragraph  1 4  see  the  duke  of  A'ju  on  the  last 
line  of  hcxagrani  14. 
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IQ.  Thus  of  the  diagrams  some  are  small,  and 
some  are  great ;  and  of  the  explanations  some  are 
startling,  and  some  are  unexciting.  Every  one  of 
those  explanations  has  reference  to  the  tendencies 
(indicated  by  the  symbols). 

Chapter  IV.  20.  The  Y!  was  made  on  a  principle 
of  accordance  with  heavtjin  and  earth,  and  shows  us 
therefore,  without  rent  or  confusion,  the  course  (of 
things)  In  heaven  and  earth. 

21.  (The  sage),  in  accordance  with  (the  Yl), 
looking  up,  contemplates  the  brilliant  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  and.  looking  down,  examines  the  defi- 
nite arrangements  of  the  earth  ; — thus  he  knows  the 
causes  of  darkness  (or,  what  is  obscure)  and  light 
(or,  what  is  bright).  He  traces  things  to  their  be- 
ginning, and  follows  them  to  their  end  ; — thus  he 
knows  what  can  be  said  about  death  and  life.     (He 


Chapter  III,  paragraphs  15-19,  gives  additional  iiironailkm 
about  the  constituent  parts  of  the  YI,  that  is,  the  Text  of  the  classic 
as  we  have  il  from  king  Win  and  his  son.  The  imperial  editors 
say  liiat  it  exjmudN  the  meajiitig  uf  Lhc  fuurtli  ])aragraph,  tliu  third 
of  chapter  z.  It  docs  do  so,  but  this  account  kudJy  covers  aU 
its  contents. 

To  undersland  the  n.-»ncs  'small  and  grcaC  as  used  of  the  dia- 
gnuns  in  paragraphs  17  and  19,  it  should  be  noted  that  hexagratos 
to  which  the  divided  or  yin  line  gives  their  character  are  lenned 
'small,'  and  those  where  the  iindt\-ided  or  yang  line  rules  are 


called  'great.'    A'5u  (44. 


:),Thun(33, 


:),  and  Phei 


(12, )  arc  instances  of  the  fonncr  claa;  Ffi  {24,^3  ^^)» 

Lin  {19-^  ^).  and  Thii  (11.  ^_^)  of  the  oUier. 

It  is  observ-ed  by  3hai  ^Aing  (early  in  the  Ming  dynasty)  that  the 
terms  'diagrams*  and  ■  explanations'  must  be  understood  not  only 
of  ihe  utiolo  figuie&  but  also  as  embracing  the  several  lines. 
ti6]  A  a 
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perceives  how  the  union  of)  essence  and  breath  foi 
things,  and  the  (disappearance  or)  wandering  awaj 
of  the  soul  produces  the  change  (of  their  constitu- 
tion) ; — thus   he   knows   the   characteristics  of  thi 
anima  and  animus. 

22.  There  is  a  similarity  between  him  and  heaven' 
and  earth,  and  hence  there  is  no  contrariety  in  him 
to  them.     His  knowledge  embraces  all  things,  and 
his  course  is  (intended  to  be)  helpful  to  all  underH 
the  sky  ; — and  hence  he  falls  into  no  error.      Heacts^^ 
according  to  the  exigency  of  circumstances  wiihom 
being  carried  away  by  their  current ;  he  rejoices  ii 
Heaven  and  knows  Its  ordinations ; — and  hence  hi 
has  no  anxieties.      He   rests  in  his  own  (present] 
position,    and    cherl.shes    {the    spirit    of)    generous 
benevolence; — and    hence    he    can    love    (witliout      i 
reserve).  ^M 

23.  (Through  the  Yl),  he  comprehends  as  in  a 
mould  or  enclosure  the  transformations  of  heaven 
and  earth  without  any  error  ;  by  an  ever-var>*ing 
adaptation  he  completes  (the  nature  oO  all  things 
without  exception  ;  he  penetrates  to  a  knowledge 
the  course  of  day  and  night  (and  all  other  connecti 
phenomeiia)  ; — it  is  thus  that  his  operation  is  spirit- 
like,  unconditioned  by  place,  while  the  changes 
which  he  produces  are  not  restricted  to  any  form. 


■it-^ 


Chapter  r\'',  paragraphs  20-23,  Is  intended  still  more  to  exalt  thel 
Vt,  and  seems  lo  say  that  ilie  sage  by  meana  of  it  ran  make  an  exhaus- 
live  study  of  all  principles  and  oi  human  nature,  till  he  attains  lo  tbe 
Jcrowledgc  of  the  ordinances  of  Heaven.  Such  is  the  Recount  of  tlw 
chapter  given  by  A'fl  Hst;  hut  the  swond  character  tn  paraj^rapb 
31  niu.sl  be  understood  in  ihc  significnlion  which  it  h^s  in  all  ihc 
sixty-four  sentences  which  explain  the  emblematic  structure  of  the 
hexagrams,  as='in  accordance  with'  and  not  'by  means  oV    The 
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Chapter  V.  24.  The  successive  movement  of  the 
inactive  and  active  operations  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  course  (of  things). 


imperial  editors  append  to  their  statement  of  JCd'a  account,  that  it 
muhi  be  borne  in  mind  ihat  the  sages  had  nol  to  wait  till  the  Yl 
was  made  to  conduct  their  exhaustive  study.  They  had  done  that 
before,  and  ihe  Yt  may  be  confcidered  as  a  talk  on  the  results, 
dravi-n  out  in  its  own  peculiar  style.  It  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature;  but  its  authors  knew  naiure  bcrorc  they  made  lu 

In  paragraph  3i,  'the  brilliant  phenomena  of  the  heavens'  are 
the  A-arious  shining  bodies  of  the  sky,  with  their  rising  and  setting  ; 
'the  definite  arrangements  of  ihe  earth'  arc  the  different  situations 
of  its  pans  according  lo  [he  points  of  the  compass,  and  its  surface 
as  diversified  by  mountain  and  valley ;  and  by  the  study  of  these 
the  cause))  of  day  and  night  are  known  as  being  ihc  expansion  and 
contraclion  of  the  elementary  eiher.  The  same  thing  produces 
the  facts  of  birth  or  life  and  death. 

3ing.  wTiich  I  have  translated  'essence,'  denotes  the  more 
subtle  and  pure  part  of  matter,  and  belongs  lo  ihc  grosser  form  of 
the  elementary  ether :  *A1.  or  '  spirit,'  is  the  breath,  still  material, 
but  purer  than  die  ling,  and  belongs  to  the  liner,  and  more  active 
form  of  ihc  ether.  Here  *AI  is  'the  breath  of  life.'  In  the  hvrun 
or  'soul  (animus),'  the  ihi  predominates,  and  the  .ling  in  the 
pho  or  animal  souL.  At  death  the  bwun  wanders  away,  ascending, 
and  the  pho  descends  and  is  changed  into  a  ghostly  shade.  So  did 
the  ancient  Chinese  grope  thetr  way  from  material  things  to  the 
concept  and  reprebeniaiion  of  what  waj>  immaterial. 

For  my  'characteristics  of  the  anima  and  animus,'  Dr.  Med- 
hurst  rendered  'the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  Kwei 
Shins'  (Theology  of  the  Chinese,  pp.  lo-ia);  but  he  observes  that 
'  the  Kwci  Shikns  in  the  pa&sage  are  evidently  ihe  expanding  and 
contracting  principles  of  human  life.'  The  kwei  shins  arc  brought 
about  by  the  dissolution  of  the  human  frame,  and  consist  of  the 
expanding  and  ascending  sh!ln,  which  rambles  about  in  space,  and 
of  the  contriclcd  and  shrivelled  kwei.  which  reverts  to  earth  and 
nonentity.  It  is  difficult  to  express  one's  self  clearly  oti  a  subject 
treated  so  briefly  and  etugmaitcally  io  the  text. 

We  must  understand  tliat  the  subject  of  the  predicates  in  ibas 
and  the  next  two  paragraphs  is  '  the  sage,'  who  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  transcript  of  his  views  and  doings  in  the  Y  i.    The  character. 

A  a  2 
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25.  That  which   ensues   as   the  result   (of  their 
movement)  is  goodness;  that  which  shows  it  in  ii^^ 
completeness  is  the  natures  (of  men  and  things).       ^| 

26.  The  benevolent  see  it  and  call  it  benevolence. 
The  wise  see  it  and  call  it  wisdom.  The  common 
people,  acting  daily  according  to  it,  yet  have  no 
knowledge  of  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the  course  (of_ 
things),  as  seen  by  the  superior  man,  is  seen  bi 
few. 

27.  It  is  manifested  in  the  benevolence  (of  ri 
operations),  and  (then  again)  it  conceals  and  stores 
up  its  resources.  It  gives  their  stimulus  to  all 
things,  without  having  the  same  anxieties  that  pos- 
sess the  sage.  Complete  is  its  abundant  virtue  and 
the  greatness  of  its  stores !  ^J 

38.  Its  rich  possessions  is  what  is  intended  hy^ 
'the  greatness  of  its  stores;'  the  daily  renovation 
which  it  produces  is  what  is  meant  by  '  the  abun- 
dance of  its  virtue.' 

29.  Production  and  reproduction  is  what  is  calU 
(the  process  of)  change 

30.  The  formation  of  the  semblances  (shadowy 
forms  of  things)  is  what  we  attribute  to  A'^ien  ;  the 
giving  to  them  their  specific  forms  is  what  wc  attri^^ 
butc  to  Khw&n.  ^^ 

31.  The  exhaustive  use  of  the  numbers  (that  turn 


which  I  have  uanslated  by '  spirii-like '  in  paragraph  33,  is  diA'cre 
from  -C-Ai  in  paragraph  ai.  ][  is  shin,  a  character  oflhc  phoneik 
class,  while  its  primary  maierial  signification  ha.<i  nol  licen  ta.ni 
factorily  asceruined.  '  The  Cliineac,'  says  P.  Regis  (vol.  ii.  p.  445) 
'  UBC  ii  in  naming  ilie  e<]uI,  uue  angels,  and  the  genii  of  idoli' 
tcre;  and  tht  Christian  Chinese  use  it  when  they  speak  of  God,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  angels,  and  of  the  soul  of  man.  For  vhai  else 
could  ilicy  do?' 
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up  in  manipulating  the  stalks),  and  (thereby)  knowing 
{the  character  of)  coming  events,  is  what  we  call 
prognosticating  ;  the  comprehension  of  the  changes 
(indicated  leads  us  to)  what  we  call  the  business  (to 
be  done). 

32,  That  which  is  unfathomable  in  (the  move- 
ment of)  the  inactive  and  active  operations  is  (the 
presence  of  a)  spiritual  (power). 


Chapter  V,  puagrapbs  34-32,  still  shows  ub  the  Y!  fashioned 
so  U  to  give  3  picture  of  ihe  phenomena  of  the  external  universe ; 
but  tbt  writer  dwells  more  on  the  latter,  and  the  different  para- 
graphs give  an  interesting  view  of  his  ifleas  on  the  subject.  He 
supposes  a  constant  change  from  re»l  to  movement  and  from 
movement  to  rest,  through  which  all  things  are  formed,  now  still, 
now  in  motion,  now  expanding,  now  contracling.  h  is  customary 
to  speak  of  two  forms  of  an  original  ether  as  the  two  elementary 
principles,  but  they  arc  really  one  and  the  sanne  ether,  in  a  twofold 
condition,  with  a  twofold  action.  By  iht-ir  successive  movement 
the  phenomena  of  existence  are  produted, — what  1  have  called 
*  the  course  (of  Ihinj^s) '  in  paragraph  24.  It  it  attempted,  however, 
by  many  native  scholars  and  by  some  sinolc^sts,  to  give  to  t9o, 
the  lost  character  in  that  paragmph.  the  meaning  of  '  reason,'  that 
which  intelligently  guides  and  directs  the  movemcnis  of  the  two 
elements.  But  this  view  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the 
chapter,  nor  can  the  characters  be  fiurly  construed  so  as  to  justify 
such  an  interpretation. 

The  impcnal  editors  say  thai  the  germ  of  the  Menclan  doctrine 
about  the  goodness  of  human  nature  is  in  paragraph  25;  but  it 
says  more  wiJely,  that  'every  creature  is  good,'  according  to  its 
ideal  a-s  from  the  plastic  yin  and  yang.  But  few,  the  next  para- 
graph tells  us,  can  understand  the  measure  of  this  goodness. 

'The  benevolent  operations'  in  ihe  course  of  things  in  para- 
graph 37  are  illustrated  from  t}ic  phenomena  of  growth  and  beauty 
in  spring  and  summer;  and  the  cessation  of  these  in  autumn  and 
winter  may  he  called  '  a  concealing  and  storing  them  up.' 

Paragraph  29  seems  to  slate  the  origin  of  the  name  Yt  as 
applied  to  the  book,  the  Vt  King. 

In  paragraph  30  the  names  A'Aicn  and  KhwJln  take  tlie  place 
of  yin  and  yang,  as  used  in  paragraphs  24  and  33.     In  ^^ien^ 
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Chapter  VI.  33.  Yes,  wide  is  ihe  Yl  and  great! 
If  we  speak  of  it  in  its  farthest  reaching,  no  limit 
can  be  set  to  it ;  if  we  speak  of  it  with  reference  to 
what  is  near  at  hand,  (its  lessons  are)  still  and 
correct  ;  if  we  speak  of  it  in  connexion  with  alt 
between  heaven  and  earth,  it  embraces  all. 

34.  There  is  A7/ien.  In  its  (individual)  stillness' 
it  is  self-absorbed ;  when  exerting  its  motive  poweTj 
it  goes  straight  forward ;  and  thus  tt  is  that  its  pr 
ductive  action  is  on  a  grand  scale.  There  is  Khw5 
In  its  (individual)  stillness,  it  is  self-collected  and 
capacious  :  when  exerting  its  motive  power,  it 
velopes  its  resources,  and  thus  its  productive  actio 
is  on  a  wide  scale. 

35.  In  its  breadth  and  greatness,  (the  Yl)  co 

the  symbol  of  heaven,  even'  one  of  its  three  Hnes  is  ondivtded ;  U 
is  ihc  concemnition  of  the  van;;  faculty  :  so  KhwSin,  ihe  s^rmbol 
of  the  earth,  is  the  concenlialiun  of  the  yin.  The  critics  th« 
selves  call  ntlention  to  the  equivalence  of  the  i^ymbotic  names  h< 
given  10  j'in  and  yang.  The  connexion  of  the  two  is  necessary 
10  the  production  of  any  tme  substantial  thing.  The  yang  origi 
ate&  a  shadowy  outline  which  the  yln  fills  up  with  a  definite  &u1 
ftiance.  So  actually  in  nature  Heaven  (jTAicn)  and  Earth  (Khw-in' 
n|}craU;  togi-cher  in  ifiir  prodt:ction  of  all  material  things  and 
beings. 

The  'numbrrs,*  mrniioneil  In  paragraph  31.  are  not  all  or  aiijf 
numbers  generally,  but  7,  8,  9,  6.  those  assigned  lo  the  four  •em- 
blematic figures,'  that  grow  out  of  the  undivided  and  divided  lin 
and  by  means  of  which  the  hexagrams  are  made  up  in  divination- 
The  "future  or  coming  events'  which  are  prognosticated  ate  not 
particular  events,  which  the  diviner  lias  not  alicady  forecasi,  but  the 
character  of  events  or  courses  of  actions  already  contemplated,  at 
good  or  evil,  lucky  or  unlucky,  in  their  issue. 

The  best  commcniaryon  paragraph  32  i»  supplied  by  paragraph* 
B-10  of  Appendix  \*I.  The  'Spirit"  is  that  of  'God;'  and  ibis 
settles  the  meaiitng  of  tS.o  in  paragra.{)li  24,  as  being  llie  course  of 
nature,  in  which,  according  to  Ihc  author, '  God  workeib  all  in  aU,* 
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sponds  to  heaven  and  earth ;  in  its  ever-recurring 
changes,  it  corTesj>onds  to  the  four  s(?asons ;  in  its 
mention  of  the  bright  or  active,  and  the  dark  or 
inactive  operation,  it  corresponds  to  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  and  the  excellence  seen  in  the  ease  and  ready 
response  (of  its  various  operations)  corresponds  to 
the  perfect  operations  (presented  to  us  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature). 

Chapter  VIT.  36.  The  Master  said  :—*  Is  not  the 
Yl  a  perfect  book  ?'  It  was  by  the  Yl  that  the 
sages  exalted  their  virtue,  and  enlarged  their  sphere 
of  occupation.  Their  wisdom  was  high,  and  their 
rules  of  conduct  were  solid.  That  loftiness  was 
after  the  pattern  of  heaven;  that  soHdiiy,  after  the 
pattern  of  earth. 


Chapter  VI,  paragraphs  33-35,  goes  on  funher  so  celebraw  ihc 
Yi  as  hoI{]ing  up  ihc  mirror  lo  nature  Iti  all  its  opemtions  and  in 
its  widest  extent.  The  grandiloquent  hnguage,  however,  amounts 
only  to  this,  thai,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
(he  phenomena  of  nature,  we  can.  with  a  heated  fancy,  see  some 
analogy  to  th«ni  in  the  changes  of  the  diagrams  and  lines  of  the 
Vi  book. 

A'Aicn  and  Khw^n  must  be  taken  as  the  same  names  are 
understixid  in  p3ragr3[)h  30  al>ove. 

'The  Yt.'  with  which  paragraph  33  begins,  must  be  understood 
also  at  tlie  commencement  of  paragraph  35.  The  character  which 
I  liave  translated  by  *  corresponds '  throughout  this  last  chapter, 
should  not,  it  is  observed,  have  stress  laid  upon  it.  Kd  IHl  says 
thai  it  is  Mmply  equal  to  the  '  llicre  is  a  bimUanty '  of  paragraph 
12.  'The  bright  or  active  clement'  and  'the  dark  or  inactive' 
are  in  the  original,  '  the  yang  and  the  yin.'  The  correspondence 
predicted  between  them  and  the  sun  and  moon,  the  brightness 
ami  warmth  of  the  one,  and  the  paleness  and  coldness  of  the 
other,  sho\^'5  us  how  those  names  arose,  and  that  it  is  foreign  to 
the  original  concept  of  them  to  ctll  them  '  the  male  and  female 
principles :.' — with  the  last  clause  compare  paragraphs  6>d. 
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37.  Heaven  and  earth  having  their  positions  as 
assigned  to  ihem,  the  changes  {of  nature)  take  place 
between  them.  The  nature  (of  man)  having  been 
completed,  and  being  continually  preserved,  it  is 
the  gate  of  all  good  courses  and  righteousness. 

Chapter  VIII.  38.  The  sage  was  able  to  survey 
all  the  complex  phenomena  under  the  sky.  He 
then  considered  in  his  mind  how  they  could  be 
figured,  and  (by  means  of  the  diagrams)  reprcscoted 
their  material  forms  and  their  character.  Hence 
these  (diagrams)  are  denominated  Semblances  (or 
emblematic  figures,  the  Hsiang). 

3Q.  A  (later)  sage  was  able  to  survey  the  motive 
influences  working  all  under  the  sky.  He  contem- 
plated them  in  their  common  action  and  special 
nature,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  standard  and 
proper  tendency  of  each.     He  then  appended  his 


Chapter  VII.  patagraphs  36,  37,  is  underatood  [o  set  forth  bow 
the  sages  embodied  the  teachings  of  the  Yi  in  their  character  and 
conduct.  But  when  it  is  said  that  'it  was  by  the  YI  that  ibey 
exalted  their  virtue  and  enlarged  their  sphere  of  occupation,'  the 
meatiiiig  an  oniy  be  that  what  they  did  in  these  directions  was  in 
hajTHony  with  the  principles  which  ibey  endeavoured  10  set  fonh 
in  the  Bymbols  of  the  Yt. 

'Their  rules  of  conduct  were  solid,'  in  paragraph  36.  is.  liierallj', 
■  their  rules  were  low.'  To  the  height  of  heaven  reached  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  sages,  the  author  opposes  the  low-lying  earth, 
between  which  and  their  substantial  practices  and  virtues  he  i&- 
covercd  some  aiialo>;y. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chapter  commences  with  '  The  Master 
said.'  A'fi  HsI  oljservcs  that  '  as  the  Ten  Appendixes  were 
made  by  the  Master,  these  words  are  out  of  place,  and  thai 
conjectures  that  wherever  they  occur  lierc  and  elsewhere,  ihcy 
were  added  after  the  sage's  time.*  Their  occurrence  very  seri- 
ously affects  the  question  of  the  auiharshlp  of  the  Appendixes, 
which  I  have  discussed  In  the  Introduction,  pages  38-31. 
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explanation  (to  each  line  of  the  diagrams),  to  dcter- 
miae  tliegood  or  evil  indicated  by  it.  Hence  those 
(lines  with  tlieir  expbnations)  are  denominated  Imi- 
tations (the  Yao). 

40.  (The  diagrams)  speak  of  the  most  complex 
phenomena  under  the  sky,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  them  that  need  awaken  dislike  ;  the  explanations 
of  the  lines  speak  of  the  subtlest  movements  under 
the  sky,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  produce 
confusion. 

41.  (A  learner)  will  consider  what  is  said  (under 
the  diagrams),  and  then  speak  ;  he  will  deliberate 
on  what  is  said  (in  the  explanations  of  the  lines),  and 
then  move.  By  such  consideration  and  deliberations 
he  will  be  able  to  make  all  the  changes  which  he 
undertakes  successful. 

42.  *  Here  hid,  retired,  cries  out  the  crane ; 

Her  young's  responsive  cry  sounds  there. 
Of  spirits  good  I  drain  this  cup  ; 
With  thee  a  cup  I'll  freely  share.' 

The  Master  said  : — *  The  suj>erior  man  occupies 
his  apartment  and  sends  forth  his  words.  If  they 
be  good,  they  will  be  responded  to  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  thousand  H  ; — how  much  more  will  they 
be  so  in  the  nearer  circle !  He  occupies  his  apart- 
ment and  sends  forth  his  words.  If  they  be  evil, 
they  will  awaken  opposition  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  thousand  H; — how  much  more  will  they  do 
so  in  the  nearer  circle!  Words  issue  from  ones 
person,  and  proceed  to  affect  the  people.  Actions 
proceed  from  what  is  near,  and  their  effects  are  seen 
at  a  di.stance.  Words  and  actions  are  the  hinge  and 
spring  of  the  superior  man.     The  movement  of  that 
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hinge  and  spring  determines  glory  or  disgrace.  His 
words  and  actions  move  heaven  and  earth  : — may  h< 
be  careless  in  regard  to  them  ? ' 

43.  '  (The  representative  of)  the  union  of  men  fii 
cries  out  and  weeps,  and  afterwards  laughs.'      The 
Master  said,  on  this : — 

'The  ways  of  good  men  (different  seem). 
This  in  a  public  office  tolls; 
Tiiat  in  his  home  the  time  beguiles. 
One  mail  his  Ups  with  silence  seals  ; 
Another  all  his  mind  reveals. 
But  when  two  men  arc  one  in  heart, 
Not  iron  bolts  keep  them  apart: 
The  words  they  in  their  union  use. 
Fragrance  like  orchid  plants  diffuse." 

44.  '  The  first  line,  undivided,  shows  its  subject     1 
jilacing  mats  of  the  white  grass  beneath  what  he^| 
sets  on  the  ground.'     The  Master  said  : — '  To  place 
the  things  on  the  ground  might  be  considered  suf- 
ficient ;    but   when   he   places    beneath    them    mats 

of  the  white   grass,  what  occasion  for   blame  can  ^ 
there  be  ?     Such  a  course  shows  the  height  of  care-^| 
fulness.     The  white  grass  is   a   trivial    thing,   but 
through  the  use  made  of  it.  it  may  become  impor- 
tant.    He  who  goes  for\vard  using  such  carefvil  ars^ 
will  not  fall  into  any  error.'  ^M 

45.  '  A  s\iperIor  man  toiling  laboriously  and  yet 
humble!     He  will  bring  things  to  an  end.  and  with, 
good  fortune.'      The  Master  said  on    this: — '  He| 
toils  with  success,  but  does   not    boast   of   it;   he' 
achieves  merit,  but  takes  no  virtue  to  himself  from 
it ; — this  is   the  height  of  generous  goodness,  and 
speaks  of  the  man  who  with  (great)  merit  yet  places 
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himself  below  others.  He  wishes  his  virtue  to  be 
more  and  more  complete,  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
others  to  be  more  and  more  respectful : — he  who 
is  so  humble,  carrying  his  respectfulness  to  the 
utmost,  will  be  able  to  preser\'e  himself  in  his 
position." 

46.  '  The  dragon  (is  seen)  beyond  his  proper 
haunts;  there  will  be  occasion  for  repentance.'  The 
Master  said  on  this: — ^  He  is  noble,  but  is  not  in 
his  correct  place ;  he  is  on  high,  but  there  are  no 
people  to  acknowledge  him  ;  there  is  a  man  of  virtue 
and  ability  below,  but  he  will  not  assist  him.  Hence 
whatever  movement  he  may  make  will  give  occasion 
for  repentance.' 

47.  '  He  does  not  quit  the  courtyard  before  his 
door — there  will  be  no  occasion  for  blame.'  The 
Master  said  on  this: — 'WTicn  disorder  arises,  it  will 
be  found  that  (ill-advised)  speech  was  the  stepping- 
stone  to  it.  If  a  ruler  do  not  keep  secret  (his 
deliberations  with  his  minister),  he  will  lose  that 
minister.  If  a  minister  do  not  keep  secret  (his 
deliberations  with  his  ruler),  he  will  lose  his  life. 
If  (important)  matters  in  the  germ  be  not  kept 
secret,  that  will  be  injurious  to  their  accomplish- 
ment. Therefore  the  superior  man  is  careful  to 
maintain  secrecy,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to 
speak.' 

48.  The  Master  said : — '  The  makers  of  the  Y I  may 
be  said  to  have  known  (the  philosophy  of)  roblwiry. 
The  Yl  says,  "  He  is  a  burden- bearer,  and  yet  rides 
in  a  carriage,  thereby  exciting  robbers  to  attack 
him."  Durden-bearing  is  the  business  of  a  small 
man.  A  carriage  is  the  vehicle  of  a  gentleman. 
When  a  small  man  rides  in  the  vehicle  of  a  gentle- 


man,  robbers  will  think  of  taking  it  from  him. 
(When  one  is)  insolent  to  those  above  him,  and 
oppressive  to  those  below,  robbers  will  wish  to^y 
attack  him.  Careless  laying  up  of  things  excite^H 
to  robbery,  (as  a  woman's)  adorning  of  herself 
excites  to  lust.  What  the  Yl  says  about  the  burden- 
bearer's  riding  in  a  carriage,  and  exciting  robbers 
to  attack  him,  (shows  how)  robbery  is  called  out.' 


I 


Chapter  V'lII,  para.graphs  38-'48.  In  the  first  tw^o  paragraphi 
h«tc  wc  have  an  account  of  the  fonnaiioii  of  the  diagrams,  and  ot 
the  explanation  of  the  whole  hexagrams  and  of  the  individual 
lines.  'Tlie  sage'  iii  paragraph  38  is  iniended  presumabljr  of 
FO-h^ ;  but  we  cannot  sa;*,  from  it,  whctiivr  the  whtcr  Ifaought  ol 
faim  as  having  formed  only  the  eight  irigrams,  or  all  the  sixty-four 
hexagrams.  In  ihc  Hiaf^rams,  howe>'cr,  wc  have  semblances,  or 
a-prcscntaiions.  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  even  the  most  com- 
plex, and  hard  to  be  disentangled.  Paragraph  39  goes  on  l 
speak  of  the  explanation  more  cxpecially  of  the  individual  lines,  by 
the  duke  of  A'au,  as  symbolical  of  good  luck  or  evil,  as  they  torned 
Mp  in  the  processes  of  divination. 

Paragraph  40  declares  [be  usableness  (so  to  spea}:)  of  ibe  cBi- 
grams  and  (he  explanations  of  them ;  and  41  shon'S  us  how  a 
learner  or  conBulter  of  the  Yf  would  actually  prtjceed  in  using  il. 

In  paiagraphs  42-4IJ  we  have  the  words  of  Confuciua  on  seven 
lines  in  so  many  hexagrama,  or  rather  liis  amplification  of  the 
words  of  the  duke  of  A'Su's  explanations  of  their  symbolism.  The 
hnes  are  a  of  hexagram  61 ;  5  of  13;  i  ofaS;  3  of  15;  6  of  i 
I  of  60;  and  3  of  40.  What  Confucius  says  is  not  without  in 
tercst,  but  docs  not  make  the  principles  on  which  the  Yi  was 
made  any  clearer  to  us.  It  shows  how  his  object  was  to  turn  the 
symbolism  that  he  found  to  a  moral  or  ethical  account;  and  tto 
doubt  he  could  have  varied  the  syinixilism,  if  he  bad  been  iaclinrd 
to  do  so. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  difficulty  w 
the  phrase 'I'lie  Master  said '  presents  to  our  accepting  the 
pendix  38  from  the  hand  of  Confucius  himself.     But  his  words  m 
paragraph  43  arc  in  rhyme.     He  did  not  speak  so.     If  he  riiymed| 
his  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of  the  line  that  is  the  ground' 
work  of  that  paragraph,  why  did  he  not  rhyme  his  explanations  o\ 
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Chapter  IX.  49.  To  heaven  belong-s  [the  num- 
ber) j;  to  earth,  2;  to  heaven,  3;  to  earth.  4;  to 
heaven,  5  ;  to  earth,  6 ;  to  heaven,  7 ;  to  earth,  8 ; 
to  heaven,  9:  to  earth,  10. 

50.  The  numbers  belonging  to  heaven  are  five. 
and  those  belonging  to  earth  are  (also)  five.  The 
numbers  of  these  two  series  correspond  to  each 
other  (in  their  fixed  positions),  and  each  one  has 
another  that  may  be  considered  its  mate.  The 
heavenly  numbers  amount  to  25,  and  the  earthly  to 
,;o.  The  numbers  of  heaven  and  eartli  together 
amount  to  55.  It  is  by  these  that  the  changes  and 
tran.sformations  are  effected,  and  the  spirit-like 
agencies  kept  in  movement. 

51.  The  numbers  of  the  Great  Expansion,  (multi- 
plied together),  make  50.  of  which  (only)  49  arc 
used  (in  divination).  (The  stalks  representing  these) 
are  divided  into  two  heaps  to  represent  the  two 
(emblematic  lines,  or  heaven  and  earth).  One  is 
then  taken  (from  the  heap  on  the  right),  and  placed 
(between  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
next),  that  there  may  thus  be  symbolised  the  three 
(powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and  man).  (The  heaps 
on  both  sides)  are  manipulated  by  fours  to  repre- 
sent the  four  seasons;  and  then  the  remainders  are 
returned,  and  placed  (between)  the  two  middle  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  to  represent  the  intercalary  month. 
In  five  years  there  are  two  intercalations,  and  there- 
fore there  are  two  operations;  and  afterwards  the 
whole  process  is  repeated. 

52.  The  numbers  (required)  for  A'Aieh  (or  the 

the  other  lines  ?  To  answer  these  questions  categorically  is  beyond 
our  power.  The  facis  thai  suggest  ibem  Increase  the  difficulty  in 
ascribing  this  and  the  other  additions  to  the  Vt  to  tlie  later  snge. 
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undivided  linel  amount  to  216;  those  for  Kh* 
(or  the  divided   line),   to  144.     Together  they 
360,  corresponding  to  the  days  of  the  year. 

53.  The  number  produced  by  the   lines  in.  th< 
two  pans  {of  the  Yl)  amount  to  11,520,  correspond-' 
ing  to  the  number  of  all  things. 

54.  Therefore  by   means  of  the  four  operations 
is  the  Yl  completed.     It  takes  j8  changes  to  form^ 
a  hexagram.  ^M 

55.  (The  formation  of)  the  eight  trigrams  consti- 
tutes the  small  completion  {of  the  Yl). 

56.  If  we  led   on   the   diagrams  and   expandet 
them,  if  we  prolonged  each  by  the  addition  of  thej 
proper  lines,  then  all  events  possible  under  the  skj 
might  have  their  representation. 

57.  (The  diagrams)  make  manifest  (by  their  ap-" 
pended  explanations),  the  ways  (of  good  and  ill 
fortune),  and  show  virtuous  actions  in  dieir  spiritual 
relations.  In  this  way,  by  consulting  them,  we  may 
receive  an  answer  (to  our  doubts),  and  wc  may  also 
by  means  of  them  assist  the  spiritual  (power  in  ita^H 
agency  in  nature  and  providence).  ^^ 

58.  The  Master  said  : — '  He  who  knows  the  method 
of  change  and  transformation  may  be  said  to  know 
what  is  done  by  that  spiritual  (power).' 


Chapter  IX,  paragraphs  49-58,  is  of  a  dilTcrcnt  cbaracicr  from 
any  of  the  preceding,  and  treats,  unsatisfactorily,  of  the  use  of 
numlwrs  in  comiexioii  wiih  Uic  figure  of  ihe  Yl  and  the  practice 
of  divination.  I 

In  ihe  Thang  edition  of  the  YT,  published  in  the  sci-'cnlh  century,' 
paragraph  49  is  the  first  of  the  ctevcnih  chaplcr  according  to  the 
arran^i^meni  now  followed.     A'ASng-jze  restored  il  lo  iLs  presait 
place,  which  it  occupicil,  as  has  been  proved,  during   ibe   Hu, 
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Chapter  X.  59.  In  the  Yi  there  are  four  thinj^s 
characteristic  of  the  way  of  the  sages.  We  shouki 
set  the  highest  value  on  its  explanations  to  guide 


dynasty,  and  10  wliicli  ii  properly  belongs.  Ii  and  llie  nexi  para- 
graph sliould  be  t^ken  together,  and  are  distinct  Trom  what  fol- 
lows, though  the  Thang  edition  is  further  confused  in  placing  5 1 
before  50. 

In  49  and  i;o  '  heaven '  and  '  earth '  are  used  as  we  have  !ten 
JfAien  and  KhwSa  arv  in  paragraphs  30  and  34.  Odd  num- 
bers belong  to  the  strong  or  undivided  line,  which  is  symbolical  of 
ihe  active  operation  in  nature,  and  the  even  numbers  10  the  weak 
or  divided  line,  symbolical  of  ii>i  inaction,  The  phrascotog;y  of 
the  paragraphs,  however,  can  only  be:  understood  by  a  reference  to 
'  the  river  map,"  which  has  been  given  in  the  Introduction,  pages 

15-  "S- 

The  map.  as  it  appeared  on  the  back  of  *  the  dragon -horse,'  con- 
«i«ed  of  *o  many  circles,  and  so  many  dark  circular  marking*,  the 
former,  it  was  assumed,  being  of  ihe  yang  character,  and  the 
latter  of  the  yin.  Ffi-hs!  for  the  circle  substituted  the  strong  or 
undivided  line  (  ).  and  for  the  dark  markings  the  weak  or 

divided  {^  —).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  yang  symbols  arc  the 
'«  3-  5.  7  >nd  9  circles,  and  the  yin  are  the  3,  4,  6,  8  and  10  cir- 
cular markings,  which  is  the  piciortal  delineation  of  paragiaph  49. 
The  only  thing  to  be  »aid  upon  it  is  thai  ihc  arrangement  of  the 
five  circles  and  ten  circular  markings  is  peculiar,  and  e%Tdently 
devised  '  for  a  purpose'  So  far.  however,  as  we  kr»ow,  no  figure 
of  the  map  was  attempted  till  after  the  beginning  of  our  twelfth 
century. 

The  same  fi.Qfiire  is  supposed  to  illustmtc  what  is  said  m  para- 
graph  50:  'The  numbers  of  the  two  series  correspond  lo  each 
other  in  their  fixed  positions.'  i  and  a,  and  3  and  4  certainly  front 
each  other,  and  perhaps  5  and  6 ;  but  7  aivd  8,  and  q  and  to  do 
not  do  so  in  the  s.ime  way.  It  is  said  also  that  'each  has  another 
that  may  be  cons-idered  ils  mate.'  So  it  is  with  i  and  6,  a  and  7, 
3  and  8.  4  and  9,  but  hardly  with  5  and  10.  Further,  1  +  ^  +  ^ 
+  7  +  9=jS;  s^.4  +  6  +  8+ios3o;  and  25  +  30=53;  aH  of 
which  points  are  stated. 

The  last  siatenient  in  the  paragraph,  however,  derives  no  tUus- 
traiion,  so  far  as  I  can  sm,  from  the  figure.  How  can  the  num- 
bers effect  the  things  that  are  predicated   of  tliem  ?    There  is  a 
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US  in  Speaking;  on  its  changes  for  (the  initiation  of) 
our  movements;  on  its  emblematic  figures  for  (de&; 
nite  action  as  in)  the  construction  of  tmplcmcn 


I 


jargon  indeed  about  ihe  formation  of  itte  li^'e  etcrnents,  but  in 
order  to  rnake  it  nppc-ar  r>ot  reasonable,  but  capable  of  being 
related,  writers  call  in  '  the  Lo  writing '  to  the  aid  of  'the  Ho  map ; ' 
and  '  the  five  etemenis'  is  a  division  of  the  constituents  of  materia] 
things,  which  is  foreign  lo  the  Yi. 

Paragraph  51  is  intended  to  describe  the  process  of  divinatioD 
in  manipulating  the  stalks,  but  the  description  is  confused  by  intro- 
ducing into  il  the  four  Ec;ison8  and  the  subject  of  intercalation,  so 
as  to  be  wry  difficult  to  uiidersland.  ^H 

In  the  middle  of  the  Ho  map  are  the  five  circle*  symbolical  o^ 
heaven  and  the  ten  dark  lerreslrial  markings  (five  above  and  five 
below  the  olhcrsV  These  multiplied  together  give  fifty,  which 
form  '  the  great  Oipanidon.'  ilut  50  divining  stalks  or  slips,  when 
divided,  give  either  two  odd  numbers  or  two  even;  and  therefore 
one  was  put  on  one  side.  The  remaining  49,  however  divided, 
were  sure  to  give  two  parcels  of  tiialks,  one  containing  an  even 
number  of  sulks,  and  the  other  an  odd,  and  so  might  be  f^aid  fan- 
cifully to  represent  the  undivided  or  strong,  and  the  divided  or 
weak  line.  It  is  needless  to  go  minutely  into  the  other  steps  of 
the  process.  I'iieo  comes  in  the  counting  the  stalks  by  four, 
because  there  are  four  seasons  in  (he  year,  and  those  that  remaii 
represent  ihe  intercalary  days.  But  bow  could  such  a  proce 
be  of  any  valtic  to  determine  the  days  necessary  to  be  iniercalaii; 
in  any  particular  year?  The  paragraph  shows,  however,  thi 
when  it  was  written,  the  rule  was  to  intercalate  two  months  in 
years.  But  it  docs  not  say  how  many  days  would  remain  to 
carried  on  10  the  sixth  year  after  the  second  intercalation. 

Paragraph  52.  The  actual  number  of  the  undivided  and  divided 
lines  in  the  hexagrams  io  the  same,  191  of  each.     Bui  the  repr 
sensitive  number  of  an  undivided  hne  is  9,  and  of  a  divided  linci 
Now  gx  4  (die  number  of  the  emblematic  figures)  x  6  {the  lines  1 
each  hexagram)  =  3i6;    and  6x4x6=144.     The  sum  of  the 
products  is  360,  which  was  assmned,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  intercalation,  as  the  standard  length  of  the  year.     But  this  was 
derived  from  observation,  and  other  considerations; — it  did  not     1 
come  out  of  the  V  i.  ^M 


nee 
ded 


Paragraphs  53-56.  The  number  in  53  arises  thus:— 191  (il 
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and    on    its    prognostications   for   our    practice    of 
divination. 

60.  Therefore,  when  a  superior  man  is  about  to 
take  action  of  a  more  private  or  of  a  public 
character,  he  asks  (the  Yl),  making  his  inquiry  in 
words.  It  receives  his  order,  and  the  answer  comes 
as  the  echo's  response.  Be  the  subject  remote  or 
near,  mysterious  or  deep,  he  fortliwilh  knows  of 
what  kind  will  be  the  coming  result,  (If  the  Y|) 
were  not  the  most  exquisite  thing  under  heaven, 
would  it  be  concerned  in  such  an  operation  as  this  ? 

61.  (The  stalks)  arc  manipulated  by  threes  and 
fives  to  determine  (one)  change ;  they  are  laid  on 
opposite  sides,  and  placed  one  up.  one  down,  to  make 
sure  of  their  numbers ;   and  the  (three  necessary) 


number  o(  each  series  of  lines  in  the  sixty-four  hi;xagnma)x  36 
(obuined  as  above)s=69i2,  and  193  x  34  =  460^,  Uic  sum  of  which 
=  11,520.  This  is  said  (o  be  'the  number  of  all  things,'  the 
meaning  of  which  1  do  not  know.  The  'four  tijierations*  arc 
ihose  described  In  paragraph  31.  They  were  thtice  rcjKalcd 
in  divinalion  to  delemaine  c^cU  new  line,  and  of  course  it  took 
eighieen  of  them  to  foim  a  hexagram,  The  diagrams  might  be 
extended  ud  infiniiuin,  bulb  in  the  number  of  lines  and  of 
figures,  hy  (he  natural  process  of  their  formaiion  as  shown  in  the 
Introduction,  page  14,  without  ihc  aid  of  the  divining  stalks;  and 
no  sufTicienl  reason  can  Ik  given  why  the  makers  of  the  figures 
stopped  at  sixty-four. 

It  is  diRicuU  to  believe  the  first  statement  in  paragraph  57  and 
to  understand  the  second.  WHiat  is  it  'to  ShJLn  or  spiritualise 
virtuous  actions?'  The  concluding  statement  approximates  10 
impiely. 

\Vc  may  grant  what  is  affirmed  in  paragraph  58,  but  does 
the  Yt  really  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  change 
and  transformation  in  nature?  What  wiser  are  we  after  all  ttie 
affirmations  about  numbers*  ' Change '=changings,  understood 
actively  :— the  workof  Heaven;  '  transformaiions'=cvDlution: — the 
finish  given  by  earth  to  the  changing  caused  by  Heaven. 
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changes  are  gone  through  with  in  this  way,  ti)l  they 
form  the  figures  pertaining  to  heaven  or  to  earth. 
Their  numbers  are  exactly  determined,  and  th^ 
emblems  of  {all  things)  under  the  sky  are  fixed.  (1 
the  Yi)  were  not  the  thing  most  capable  of  change 
of  all  things  under  heaven,  how  could  it  effect  such 
a  result  as  this  ? 

62.  In  (all  these  operations  forming)  the  Yl,  there 
is  no  thought  and  no  action.  It  is  still  and  without 
movement ;  but.  when  acted  on.  it  penetrates  forth- 
with to  all  phenomena  and  events  under  the  sky 
If  it  were  not  ihc  most  spirit-like  thing  under  tl 
sky,  how  could  it  be  found  doing  this? 

63.  The    (operations    forming   the)    Yt   are   tf 
method   by  which   the  sages  searched  out  exhauj 
lively  what  was  deep,  and  investigated  the  minutf 
springs  (of  things). 

64.  '  Those  operations  searched  out  what  vr, 
deep : ' — therefore  they  could  penetrate  to  the  viei 
of  all  under  the  sky,  *  They  made  apparent  th< 
minutest  springs  of  (things) :' — therefore  they  could 
bring  to  a  completion  all  undertakings  under  the 
sky.  '  Their  action  was  spirit-like : ' — therefore  they 
could  make  speed  without  hurr^*,  and  reached  their 
destination  without  travelling. 

65.  This  is  the  import  of  what  the  Master  said, 
that '  In  the  Yt  there  are  four  things  indicating  the 
way  of  the  sages,'  M 


Chapter  X,  paragraphs  59-65.  enlarges  on  the  service  rendcrevl 
to  men  by  the  Yt.  owing  to  Iho  way  in  which  it  was  made  by  the 
sages  [o  e.tpTess  tht-ir  views  and  carr)'  into  effect  their  v,*ishes. 

I'aragrapli  59  memionK  the  four  thin{;s  in  wliich  its  u&efulnc 
appears.  'The  emblematic  figures'  are  the  four  haiang,  wlik 
are  produced  by  ihc  manipulation  of  ihe  undivided  and  divide 
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Chapter  XI.  66,  The  Master  said: — 'What  is  it 
that  the  Yl  does  ?  The  Yl  opens  up  (the  knowledge 
of  the  issues  of)  things,  accomplishes  the  undertak- 
ings (of  men),  and  embraces  under  it  (the  way  of) 
all  things  under  the  sky.  This  and  nothing  more 
is  what  the  Yt  does.  Thereby  the  sages,  through 
(divination  by)  it.  would  give  their  proper  course  to 
the  aims  of  all  under  the  sky,  would  give  stability  to 
their  undertakings,  and  determine  their  doubts." 

67.  Therefore  the  virtue  of  the  stalks  is  versatile 


lines,  and  whose  rtpresentative  numbers  are  9,  9,  7,  6.  '  Divination ' 
appears  in  the  paragraph  as  p(k>sliih,  which  means  'divination  by 
the  lortoise-slivU  and  by  the  stalks.'  Bui  the  torloisc-shell  had 
Dothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  Yt.  Before  [be  compo&uioD  of 
theae  Appendixes  the  two  terms  tnust  have  been  combined  to 
express  the  practice  of  divination,  without  reference  to  iis  mode. 

Paragraph  60  speaks  of  the  rxplanaiions  and  jirognosticatioos 
of  the  Yi.  The  '  exquisiteness'  ascribed  to  it  would  be  due  to  the 
sages  who  had  devised  it.  and  appended  llicir  explanations  to  it ; 
but  the  whole  thing  has  no  exislencc  save  in  cloud-lanrl. 

Faxagraph  6t  speaks  of  the  o]>eraiions  with  the  stalks  till  the 
variouit  changes  in  the  results  issued  in  the  determination  of  the 
emblematic  figures,  and  then  In  the  fixing  of  the  individual  lines 
and  entire  hexagrams.  £vcn  Xii  Hst  admits  that  the  references  to 
the  different  processes  are  now  hardly  intelligible. 

Paragraph  62.  How  could  the  writer  speak  of  the  Yi  without 
thought  or  action  as  being  most  *  spirit-like  ? '  If  it  did  what  he 
asserts,  those  who  contrived  it  might  be  so  described  ?  They  would 
have  been  beings  w|jo»c  operation  was  indeed  like  that  of  spirits, 
inscrutable,  '  unfathomable '  (paragraph  3«),  even  like  that  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  {VI,  10). 

Paragraphs  63  and  64  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  saying  that  the 
»ages  did  the  things  described  for  themselves  by  the  Yt.  They 
knew  them  of  themselves,  and  made  the  Yt  that  others  might  coiDe 
by  it  to  do  the  same.  So  the  writer  imagined.  No  words  could 
indicate  more  clearly  than  those  of  paragraph  65  that  the  para- 
graphs t)ctwcen  it  and  59  did  nnt  come  from  Confucius,  but  from  the 
compiler  of  the  Great  Appendix,  whoever  he  was. 
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and  spirit-like ;    that  of  the  diagrams  is  exact  anc 
wise;    and   the   meaning  given   by  the  six  lines  is 
cliangeful  to  give  (the  proper  information  to  men). 
The   sages  having,    by   their   possession   of  these 
(three   virtues),  cleansed    their   minds,  retired  and 
laid  them  up  in  the  secrecy  (of  their  own  conscious^ 
ness).     But  their  sympathies  were  with  the  people 
in  regard  both  to  their  good  fortune  and  evil.     By 
their  spirit-like  ability  they  knew  (the  character  of 
coming  events,  and  their  wisdom  had  stored  up  (al 
experiences  of)  the   past.     Who  could  be  able  to^ 
accomplish    all    this  ?     (Only   our)    ancient    sages, 
quick  in  apprehension  and  clear  in  discernment,  of 
far-reaching   intelligence,   and   all-embracing  kno^ 
ledge,  and  with  a  majesty,  going  spirit-like  to 
objects; — it  was  only  they  who  could  do  so. 

68.  Therefore  (those  sages\  fully  understanding 
the  way  of  Heaven,  and  having  clearly  ascerlaine<jfl 
the  experience  of  the  people,  instituted  (the  employ- 
ment of)  these  spirit-like  things,  as  a  provision  fcjij 
the    use   of    the    people.     The   sages  went   aboul 
the  employment  of  them  (moreover)  by  purifyinj 
their    hearts    and   with   reverent    caution,    ihcrebj 
giving  (more)  spirituality  and  intelligence  to  ihelr 
virtue. 

69.  Thus,  a  door  shut  may  be  pronounced  (analo- 
gous to)  Khwan  (or  the  inactive  condition),  and  the 
opening  of  the  door  (analogous  to)  A'^ien  (or  ihc^l 
active  condition).  The  opening  succeeding  the  bein^^^ 
sh\tt  may  be  pronounced  (analogous  to  what  we 
call)  a  change ;  and  the  passing  from  one  of  these 
states  to  the  other  may  be  called  the  constant  course 
(of  things). 

The  (first)  appearance  of  anything  (as  a  bud) 
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what  we  call  a  semblance ;  when  it  has  received  its 
complete  form,  we  call  it  a  definite  thing. 

(The  divining-plant  having  beeu  produced,  the 
sages)  set  It  apart  and  laid  down  the  method  of  its 
employment, — what  we  call  the  laws  (of  divination). 
The  advantage  arising  from  it  in  external  and  in- 
ternal matters,  so  that  the  people  all  use  it,  stamps 
it  with  a  character  which  we  call  spirit-like. 

70.  Therefore  in  (llie  system  of)  the  Yl  there  is 
the  Grand  Terminus,  which  produced  the  two  ele- 
mentary I'orms.  Those  two  Forms  produced  the 
Four  emblematic  Symbols,  which  again  produced 
the  eight  Trigrams. 

71.  The  eight  trigrams  served  to  determine  the 
good  and  evil  (issues  of  events),  and  from  this  deter- 
mination was  produced  the  (successful  prosecution 
of  the)  great  business  (of  life). 

72.  Therefore  of  all  things  that  furnish  models 
and  visible  figures  there  are  none  greater  than 
heaven  and  earth  ;  of  things  that  change  and  ex- 
tend an  influence  (on  others)  there  are  none  greater 
than  the  four  seasons;  of  things  suspended  (in  the 
skj)  with  their  figures  displayed  clear  and  bright, 
there  are  none  greater  than  the  sun  and  moon ;  of 
the  honoured  and  exalted  there  are  none  greater 
than  he  who  Is  the  rich  and  noble  (one) ;  in  pre- 
paring things  for  practical  use,  and  inventing  and 
making  instruments  for  the  benefit  of  all  under  the 
sky,  there  arc  none  greater  than  the  sages ;  to  ex- 
plore what  is  complex,  search  out  what  is  hidden, 
to  hook  up  what  lies  deep,  and  reach  to  what  is  dis- 
tant, thereby  determining  (the  issues)  for  good  or  ill 
of  all  events  under  the  sky,  and  making  all  men 
under  heaven  full  of  strenuous  endeavours,  there 
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are  no  (agencies)  greater  than  those  of  the  stalks  ai 
the  tortoise-shell. 

•jji.  Therefore  Heaven  produced  the  spirit-like 
things,  and  the  sages  took  advantage  of  them.  (The 
operations  of)  heaven  and  earth  are  marked  by  (so 
many)  changes  and  transformations ;  and  the  sages^l 
imitated  them  (by  means  of  the  Y!).  Heaven  hangs^ 
out  its  (brilliant)  figures  from  which  are  seen  good 
fortune  and  bad,  and  the  sages  made  their  emblema- 
tic interpretations  accordingly.  The  Ho  gave  forth 
the  map.  and  the  Lo  the  writing,  of  (both  of)  which 
the  sages  took  advantage.  ^J 

74.  In  tlic  (scheme  of  the)  Yl  there  are  the  foui^^ 
symbolic  figures  by  which  they  inform  men  (in  di^nn- 
ing  of  the  lines  making  up  the  diagrams) ;  the  expla-^H 
nations  appended  to  them  convey  the  significance  (of^ 
the  diagrams  and  lines) ;  and  the  determination  (of  the 
divination)  as  fortunate  or  the  reverse,  to  settle  the: 
doubts  (of  men). 


Chapter  Xt,  paragraphs  66-74,  treats  nf  dinnaiion,  and  the 
scheme  of  it  supplied  in  the  \'i.     That  scliemc  must  hv  teftmi 
first  to  Heaven,  wliith  produced  the  spirit-like  things, — the  dinning 
plant  and  ihe  tortoiKc;  and  next  lo  the  »»gcs,  who  knew  the  mind' 
or  Hcavpn.  and  made  the  plani  ;ind  shell  subscrvieni  10  the  pui- 
|)Osc  for  which  thcj-  were  intended. 

Paragraph  66  anskwcrs  the  question  of  what  the  Yi  does;  and  if^ 
there  vere  truih  or  reason  in  it,  the  book  and  its  use  vould 
most  important.    1  have  closed  the  <|uotation  of  "the  Ma'ier's" 
words  at  ihe  end  of  tlie  paragraph;  but  really  we  do  uol  know 
ihcy  extend  so  far,  or  farther. 

Paragraphs  67  and  68  glorify  ihc  sa|^  ai>d  their  work.     The 
virtues  of  the  divlning-plant  all  belonged  10  them,  and  ii  was  iht 
ihat  they  were  able  to  organise  the  scheme  of  divination.    The, 
production  of  '  (iie  spirit-like  things'  is, in  paragraph  73,aKribed 
to  '  ficaven ;  *  the  characters  about  them  in  these  paragraphs  mean 
DO  more  tl^n  is  expressed  in  the  iranslaltun. 
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Chapter  XIl.  75.  It  is  said  in  the  YJ,  '  Help  is 
given  to  him  from  Heaven.  There  will  be  good 
fortune;  advantage  in  every  respect."     The  Master 


Paraf^raph  69  showK  how  the  anttnoiny  of  the  ytn  and  yang 
pervades  aJ]  naiurc,  and  hov  the  sages  turned  it.  as  existing  pre- 
eminently in  ihc  divining- plant,  to  account. 

Paragraph  70.  Evidently  the  aiilhor  iiail  in  view  here  the  genesis 
of  the  diagrams  of  the  Yf,  (he  number  of  figures  increasing  in  a 
geometrical  progteuion  with  (lie  rAtioof  >,  while  ihe  Uite»  of  the 
figures  form  an  arithmetical  progression  with  (he  common  differ- 
ence of  I.  This  is  quite  plain  after  'the  two  elcmentar}*  forms 
(  and  —  — ) '  have  been  made.    They  give  biith  10  '  the 

four  cmbicmalic  sj-mbo!s.'  each  of  two  lines  ( SZ.-.-     ',  —  — 

^3  ^z,  known,  in  this  order,  as  the  Grand  or  old  Vang, 

the  young  Yin,  the  young  Yang,  and  the  Grand  or  old  Yin).  By 
the  addition  to  each  of  these  s>inbots  first  of  die  yang  line,  and 
then  of  ihc  yin,  tin-Tt-  arise  the  oish(  iriRrams,  each  of  ihrce  lines; 
and  the  prcxcss  of  formation  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 

tiui  iiuw  vr&s  the  first  step  taken  in  the  furmaLiuti  of  liic  two  cle- 
meniary  lines?  Here,  it  is  said,  they  nerc  produced  by  the  ThSi 
Al,  or  the  Grand  Terminus.  This  is  rcprcscnicd  in  A'il  Hsf** 
'  Youth's  In(roclucuon  lo  (he  Study  of  (he  Yi.'  by  a  circle;  but  he 
tells  US  thai  that  representation  of  it  was  first  made  by  JCiu-iic 
(a.d.  ioiV-io';-3,  called  also  A'Su  Tun-1,  A'iiu  M5ii-8hQ,  and,  most 
of  all,  A'3u  Lien  Mi),  and  that  his  readers  must  be  careful  not  to 
suppose  ihat  KQ-hsi  had  such  a  figure  in  his  mind's  eye.  I  fail 
myself  to  imderstand  how  there  can  be  grncraied  from  a  circle  the 
undivided  and  the  broken  line.  Given  those  two  lines,  and  the 
formation  of  the  sixty-four  hcx.igram3  proceeds  regutarly  according 
to  the  method  above  described.  We  must  start  from  them,  whether 
we  can  account  or  not  lor  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  them  in  Hk  mind 
of  Ffl-hsi. 

T.eaving  tlie  subject  of  the  figure  of  the  Thli  A"!,  the  name  gives 
UK  hardly  any  clue  to  its  meaning.  ATI  is  used  for  the  extreme 
term  of  anything,  as  the  rid(;e-po1e  of  a  house,  or  the  pinnacle  of 
a  pagoda.  The  commcni  on  the  first  scntcnre  in  the  paragraph 
by  Wang  Pi  (a.d.  336-2+9)15; — 'Esi-tcnce  must  begin  in  non- 
existence, and  ihcrefoTc  the  Grand  Terminus  produced  (he  two 
elementar7  Forms.  Th£i  JCi  is  the  denomination  of  what  has  no 
denomination.    Ae  it  cannot  be  named,  the  text  lakes  the  extreme 
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said: — *Y(i  (^)  is  the  symbol  of  assisting.  He 
whom  Heaven  assists  is  observant  (of  what  is  right): 
he  whom  men  assist  is  sincere.  The  individual  here 
indicated  treads  tlie  path  of  sincerity  and  desires  to 
be  observant  (of  what  is  right),  and  studies  to  exalt 
the  worthy.  Hence  "Help  Is  given  to  him  from 
Heaven.  There  will  be  good  fortime,  advantage  in 
every  respect." ' 

76.  The  Master  said : — '  The  written  characters  are 


point  or  anything:  that  exists  as  an  analogous  term  for  thtThSl  XV 
Expanding  Wang's  comiucnt,  Kliung  Ving-tS  says: — 'TliSi  A'i 
means  ihc  original  subtle  matter,  that  fortned  the  one  chaotic  mass 
Iwforc  heaven  and  earth  were  divided  ; '  and  then  he  refers  to  certain 
passages  in  Lao-jzc's  Tic  Teh  King,  and  itlcniilics  the  ThSi  A't 
with  his  T&o.  This  would  seem  lo  give  to  Thai  A'i  a  material 
meaning.  The  later  philosophers  of  the  Sung  school,  however. 
insist  on  its  being  immalerial,  now  calling  it  If,  the  principle  of 
order  in  nature,  novr  t£o,  the  de&ned  course  of  things,  now  Tt, 
the  Suprctnc  Power  or  God,  now  shin,  the  spiritoal  working  of 
God.  Acxording  to  A'Mng-jze,  all  these  names  are  to  be  referred 
10  that  of  '  Heas-en,'  of  which  they  exjMcss  £o  many  different 
concepts. 

Paragraph  71  speak*;  of  divination  in  practice,  and  paragraph  7> 
celebrates  the  service  ilone  by  that  through  tlic  plain  and  shell,  as 
equal  to,  and  indeed  tlic  complement  of,  all  ilie  other  services  ren- 
dered by  heaven  and  earth,  the  seasons,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  sages, 
atid  the  greatest  polentates.     Surely,  it  is  all  very  extravagant. 

The  last  two  par.igTRphs  resume  the  theme  of  the  making  of  the 
V  i  by  the  sages,  an^l  their  leaching  the  praaice  of  divination.  Of 
the  Ho  map  and  the  I.o  writing,  I  have  >ip(^en  in  the  Introdactton, 
pages  14-18.  Dm  if  we  accept  the  statement  that  the  Lo  ViTiting 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  Yi,  ue  niusi  except 
Fd-hsi  irom  the  sages  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  it.  It  was  to 
the  Great  YD,  more  than  a  thouKind  yeais  later  than  K&-Iu>i,  that  the 
Lo  disclosed  its  writing ;  and  Yd  is  never  uid  lo  have  had  aayihtng 
to  do  with  the  YI.  Nor  is  either  of  these  things  mentioned  in 
Section  ii,  paragraph  11,  where  the  work  of  FQ-hsf  is  described 
more  in  detail. 
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not  the  full  exfK)nent  of  speech,  and  speech  is  not 
the  full  expression  of  ideas ; — is  it  impossible  then 
to  discover  the  ideas  of  the  sages?'  The  Master 
said : — '  The  sages  made  their  emblematic  symbols 
to  set  forth  fully  their  ideas :  appointed  (alt)  the 
diagrams  to  show  fully  the  truth  and  falsehood  (of 
things) ;  appended  their  explanations  to  give  the 
full  expression  of  their  words ;  and  changed  (the 
various  lines)  and  made  general  the  method  of 
doing  so,  to  exhibit  fully  what  was  advantageous. 
They  (thus)  stimulated  (the  people)  as  by  drums 
and  dances,  thereby  completely  developing  the 
spirit-like  (character  of  the  Yl).' 

77.  May  we  not  say  that  A'Aicn  and  Khw3n 
[=  the  yang  and  yin,  or  the  undivided  and 
divided  lines]  are  the  secret  and  substance  of  the 
Yl?  A'^ien  and  KhwiSn  being  established  in 
their  several  places,  the  system  of  changes  was 
thereby  constituted.  If  A'Aien  and  Khwin  were 
taken  away,  there  would  be  no  means  of  seeing  that 
system;  and  if  that  system  were  not  seen,  A'Aien 
and  Khw3n  would  almost  cease  to  act. 

78.  Hence  that  which  is  antecedent  to  the  ma- 
terial form  exists,  we  say.  as  an  ideal  method,  and 
that  which  is  subsequent  to  the  material  form  exists, 
we  say,  as  a  tlefinite  thing. 

Transformation  and  shaping  is  what  we  call 
change;  carrying  this  out  and  operating  with  it  is 
what  we  call  generalising  the  method;  taking  the 
result  and  setting  it  fortli  for  all  the  people  under 
heaven  is,  we  say,  (securing  the  success  of)  the 
business  of  life. 

79.  Hence,  to  speak  of  the  emblematic  figures : — 
(The  sage)  was  able  to  survey  all  the  complex  phe- 
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nomena  under  the  sky.  He  then  considered  in  his' 
mind  how  they  could  be  figured,  and  (by  means  of  (he 
diagrams)  represented  their  material  forms  and  their 
character.  Hence  those  (diaj^rams)  are  denominated 
Semblances.  A  (later)  sage  was  able  to  survey  xhi 
motive  influences  working  all  under  the  sky.  H( 
contemplated  them  in  their  common  action  and 
special  nature,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  standard 
and  proper  tendency  of  each.  He  then  appendc 
his  explanation  (to  each  line),  to  determine  ih( 
good  or  evil  indicated  by  it.  Mence  those  (lint 
with  their  explanations)  are  denominated  Imitaty 
(the  Yfio). 

So.  The  most  thorough  master)'  of  all  the  com- 
plex phenomena  under  tlic  sky  is  obtained  from  th< 
diagrams.     The  greatest  stimulus  to  movement  ii 
adaptation  to  all  affairs  under  the  sky  is  obtained 
from  the  explanations, 

8i.  The  transformations  and  shaping  that  taki 
place  are  obtained  from  the  changes  (of  the  lines) 
ihc  carrying  this  out  and  operating  with  it  is  ol 
tained  from  the  general  method  (that  has  bc< 
established).  The  seeing  tlieir  spirit-like  intima- 
tions and  imderstanding  them  depended  on  their 
being  the  proper  men :  and  the  completing  (the 
study  of)  them  by  .silent  meditation,  and  .«:ecuring 
the  faith  of  others  without  the  use  of  words,  de- 
l>endt'd  on  their  virtuous  conduct. 


Clmpter  XU,  paragraphs  75-81.  entlnvours  to  stiow  bow 
have  in  the  Yi  a  rcprewntaiion  of  the  changing  phenomena 
nature,  and  such  a  rcprcscncaiioTi  as  worcts  or  speech  cookl  not* 
convey. 

Paragraph  75  has  a  good  me.iaing,  taken  by  itself;  but  ii  lias  nc 
a|iparent  connexion  vrith  the  rest  ofltK  chapter.     A'Q  H&!  tt 
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Section  II. 

Giapter  I.  i.  The  eight  trigrams  having  been 
completed  in  their  proper  order,  there  were  in  each 
the    (three)    emblematic    lines.     They    were    then 


it  was  misplaced  in  its  present  position,  and  ebould  be  at  the  end 
nf  chapter  8.    Compare  paragraph  14. 

The  first  two  slatemcnis  of  paragraph  76  are  general,  but  made 
here  sjictiaily  to  cxall  ibc  Vi,  as  tcacliirg  more  clearly  and  fully 
rlian  written  characters  tould  have  done.  The  Khang-hsl  editors 
decide  that  *  the  emblematic  figures '  here  are  the  eight  trigrams 
of  FQ-hfii, — against  the  view  of  A'fl  Hs!,  which  restricts  them  to 
signify  the  undivided  and  divided  lines.  The  repetition  of  the 
woids,  'The  IMastcr  saifl,'  is  probably  the  error  of  an  early 
iranscriber. 

Paragraphs  77  ami  78  reftrr  to  thr  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
course  of  human  alTairs,  as  suggvsnng  ami  controlling  the  forma- 
tion of  the  system  of  the  YI.  The  fotmaiion  of  that  bccomrs  the 
subject  in  paragraph  71^.  A'/iien  and  Kh  win  are  uticit.  aewc  have 
already  seen  them  more  than  once,  for  the  active  and  inactive  con- 
ditions in  nature,  indicated  by  the  divided  and  undivided  lines.  It 
is  difficuh  lu  iraiislatc  what  ii^  »aid  in  paragraph  78,  about  T'X  o  and 
A'^  i ; — wh.it  1  have  called, '  an  ideal  method '  and  *  a  definite '  thing. 
P.  Regis  iranslatrs  the  text  by — 'Quod  non  est  inter  6gurata  aut 
corporen  sed  supereminet  est  rationale,  est  ratio,  T5o;  quod  (est) 
inter  figuraia  subjaceique  ceriae  figurae  est  sensibile,  est  instru- 
menlum.'  Uui  ido  cannot  here  tagiiify  ratio  or  reason  ;  for  lio 
and  iii  are  names  for  the  same  thing  under  different  conditions; 
lirsi  as  a  pos^ibiliiy,  and  next  as  an  actuality.  Such  is  the  natural 
interpretation  of  Ific  text,  and  so  all  the  great  scholars  of  the  Sung 
dynaaiy  construed  il,  as  may  be  seen  in  the '  Collected  Comments '  of 
the  imperial  t-dition.  So  far  they  were  correct,  however  many  of 
ihcm  might  stumble  and  fall  m  confounding  this '  ideal  mclliod' 
Willi  God. 

What  follows  in  the  paragraph  has  no  connexion  with  these  two 
statements.  P.  Regis,  m  ho  divides  his  translation  into  two  paragrajihs, 
says: — ' Satis  patel  uiramque  textus  hujus  partem  non  cohaeiere. 
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multiplied   by  a   process  of  addition  till  the  (six 
component  lines  appeared. 

2.  The   strong   line   and   the  weak   push    them- 
selves each  into  ll\e  place  of  the  oilier,  and  hence 
the  changes   (of  the   diagrams)    take   place.     The 
appended    explanations    attach   to    every   form    ofll 
them  its  character  (of  good  or  ill),  and  hence  the™ 
movements   (suggested    by   divination)    arc    detcr^^ 
mined  accordingly.  ^M 

3.  Good  fortune  and  ill,  occasion  for  repentance 
or  regret,  all  arise  from  tlicse  movements. 

4.  The  strong  and  the  weak  (lines)  have  their 
fixed   and  proper  places  (in  the   diagrams) ;   thcir^ 
changes,  however  varied,  are  according  to  the  r< 
quirements  of  the  time  (when  they  take  place). 

5.  Good  fortune  and  ill  are  continually  prevailing 
each  agairtst  the  other  by  an  exact  rule. 

6.  By  the  same  rule,  heaven  and  earth,  in  their 
course,  continually  give  forth  (their  lessons) ;    th« 
6un  and  moon  continually  emit  their  light ;  all  th( 
movements  xmder  the  sky  are  constantly  subject  t( 
this  one  and  the  same  rule. 


ng^ 


Quod  rrgo  tills  divisimus.  id  Tecimus  inajoriti  pi-rspicuitatis  causa, 
non  mtione  ordmis  qui  certe  nuilus  est.  ut  in  re  poiius  assuta  q 
connexa.' 

Paragraph  79  is  a  repetition  or  paragraphs  38,  39,  *  to  tnlrodbce, 
says  A'fl  Hst,  'the  two  paragraphs'  that  follow. 

The  editors  o(  the  imperial  edition  tind  in  fto,  81,  an  amplifica- 
tion mainly  of  76,  showing  Iiow  what  is  said  there  of  tlic  natar^ 
phenomena  is  (.■xhibjted  in  the  YI.  The  concluding  sentence  i» 
a  declaration  (hardly  necessary)  about  ihc  wige  makers,  to  the 
effect  thai  they  were  as  distinguished  for  virtuous  conduct  as  for 
wisdom, — '  the  proper  men '  to  sUad  between  Heaven  and  i 
mass  of  men  as  they  did. 
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'.  K/i\ct\,  (the  symbol  of  lieaven,  and)  conveying 
the  idea  of  strength,  shows  to  men  its  easy  (and 
natural)  action.  A'/r\v3.n,  (the  symbol  of  earth,  and) 
conveying  the  idea  of  docility,  shows  to  men  its 
compendious  (receptivity  and  operation). 

8.  Tht:  Ydo  (or  lines)  are  imitative  representa- 
tions of  tliis.  The  Hsiang,  or  emblematic  figures. 
are  pictorial  representations  of  the  same. 

9.  The  movements  of  the  lines  and  figures  take 
place  (at  the  hand  of  the  operator),  and  are  un- 
seen ;  the  good  fortune  or  ill  is  seen  openly  and 
is  beyond.  The  work  to  be  done  appears  by  the 
changes;  the  sympathies  of  the  sages  are  seen  in 
their  explanations. 

10.  The  great  attribute  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
the  giving  and  maintaining  lift;.  What  is  most 
precious  for  the  sage  is  to  get  the  (htgliest)  place — 
(in  which  he  can  be  the  human  representative  of 
heaven  and  earth).  What  will  guard  this  position 
for  him  ?  Men.  How  shall  he  collect  a  large 
population  round  him  ?  By  the  power  of  his  wealth. 
The  right  administration  of  that  wealth,  correct 
instructions  to  the  people,  and  prohibitions  against 
wrong-doing; — these  constitute  his  righteousness. 


CliapkT  I,  paragraphs  i-io,  is  an  amplification,  according  lo 
Kbung  Ying-t.i  and  the  editDrs  of  the  imperial  edition  of  ihe 
present  dynast)-,  of  the  second  chapter  of  Section  i.  The  latter 
say  that  as  all  ttre  chapters  of  Section  i  from  the  third  onwards 
»crve  to  elucidate  chapter  2,  so  it  is  vith  this  chapter  and  all  that 
follow  in  this  Section.  The  formation  of  the  diagrams,  and  of 
their  several  lines,  their  indication  of  gcotl  fortujic  and  bad,  and  the 
analogy  between  the  processes  oT  nature  and  the  operations  of 
divination,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  arc  all  touched  on. 

The  order  of  the  eight  tiigrams  in  paragraph  i,  is  kh'xevi,  tui, 


Chapter  II.   ii.     Anciently,   when    PSo-hs!    had 
cnme  to  the  rule  of  all  under  heaven,  lookiny^  up. 
he  conlemplated  the  brilliant  forms  exhibited  in  the 
sky.  and  looking  down  he  surveyed  the  patterns^! 
shown  on  the  earth.     He  contemplated  the  orna-" 
mental  appearances  of  birds   and   beasts   and  the 
(different)  suitabilities  of  the  soil.     Near  at  hand,  in 
his  own  person,  he  found  things  for  consideration, 
and  the  same  at  a  distance,  in  things  in  general.    On^l 
this  he  devised  the  eight  trigrams,  to  show  fully  the" 


It,  itfin,  sun,  khnn,  kSn,  khw&n.    The  three  lines  of  each  ur 
cmblcm&lic, — the  first  of  heaven,  ihe  second  of  man.  the  tbirtt  of 
earth.     This  is  the  most  Ukclj-  csf»laiiaiion  of  hsi^nff,  '  ihe  cm- 
blcms'  or  "similiiutles"  ht-re.     Whjr  the  maker— '  sages  * — stop! 
sixty-four  figures,  of  «ix  hues  eacti,  is  a  question  thai  cannot 
answered. 

Paragraph  2.  Of  course  it  was  a  great  delusion  to  suppose  that 
the  changes  of  lineii  consequciu  on  divin.ition  could  lie  so  con 
iiected  with  the  movemenis  of  life  as  to  jugtify  the  chaiacterisii 
them  Its  good  or  evil,  or  afford  anr  guidance  in  the  ordering 
conduct. 

Paragraph  4.  Who  can  tdl  '  the  icquircmcnts  of  tlic  time  *  amid 
the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  or  the  ever-varjii 
events  of  human  experience  and  history?     The  wiser  men  arc,  the 
more  c:orr<xt  will  bo  their  judgmenls  in  such  m.iilenj ;  but  is  there 
any  reason  for  trusting  to  djvinaiion  about  them? 

Paragraphs  5,  6,     It  is  difficult  to  gay  what  is 'the  exact  ntle' 
incendefi  here;   unless  it  be  that  the  factors  in  every  movement 
shall  act  according  to  tht-ir  proper  nature.     The  Khang-hsl  edir 
bay  : — '  \Vc  gee  the  gooi  sumelimes  meeting  witli  misfortune, 
the  bad  urich  good  fortune ;  but  such  is  not  the  general  rule.'  * 
le&sonfi  that  heaven  and  earth  give  forth'  arc  those  concerning  ih 
metliud  of  ihcir  opcrdtion  as  suited  iu  paragrapb  t,  and  more  lull 
in  6,  7,  8  of  Section  i. 

What  is  said  in  paragraph  10  is  sif iking  and  imporunt,  and 
harniotiy  v.itU  the  general  strain  of  Confucian   teaching; — as 
the  Great  Learning,  chapter  10,  and  many  other  places  ;  but  I  fail 
to  see  its  appropriateuca  in  its  present  place  in  the  Yi. 
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attributes  of  the  spirit-like  and  intelligent  (operations 
workinj;  secretly),  and  to  classify  the  qualities  of  the 
myriads  of  things. 

12.  He  invented  the  making  of  nets  of  various 
kinds  by  knitting  strings,  both  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  idea  of  this  was  taken,  probably, 
from  LI  (the  third  trigram,  and  thirtieth  hexa- 
gram). 

15.  On  the  death  of  P^o-hsl,  there  arose  Sh3n- 
ning  (in  his  place).  He  fai^hioned  wood  to  form 
the  share,  and  bent  wood  to  make  the  plough- 
handle.  The  advantages  of  ploughing  and  weeding 
were  then  taught  to  all  under  heaven.  The  idea 
of  this  was  taken,  probably,  from  Yl  (the  forty- 
second  hexagram). 

14.  He  caused  markets  to  be  held  at  midday, 
thus  bringing  together  all  the  people,  and  assem- 
bling in  one  plice  all  their  wares.  They  made  their 
exchanges  and  retired,  every  one  having  got  what  he 
wanted.  The  idea  of  this  was  taken,  probably,  from 
Shih  Ho  (the  twcnty-lirst  hexagram). 

15.  After  the  death  of  Sh5n-n5ng,  there  arose 
Hwang  Tl,  YSo,  and  Shun.  They  carried  through 
the  (necessarily  occurring)  changes,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple did  (what  was  required  of  them)  without  being 
wearied  ;  yea,  they  exerted  such  a  spirit-like  trans- 
formation, that  the  people  felt  constrained  to  approve 
their  (ordinances)  as  right.  When  a  series  of 
changes  has  run  all  its  course,  another  change 
ensues.  When  it  obtains  free  course,  it  will  continue 
long.  Hence  it  was  that  'these  (sovereigns)  were 
helped  by  Heaven;  they  had  good  fortune,  and 
their  every  movement  was  advantageous.'  Hwang 
TI,  Yao,  and  Shun  (simply)  wore  their  upper  and 
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lower  garments  (as  patterns  to  the  people),  and  got 
order  was  secured  all  under  heaven.     The  idea  o( 
all    this    was    taken,    probably,   from    A'Alen    and 
Khw^n  (the  first  and  eighth  trigrams,  or  the  first 
and  second  hexagrams). 

i6.  They  hollowed  out  trees  to  form  canoes; 
cut  others  long  and  thin  to  make  oars.     Thus  ai 
the  benefit  of  canoes  and  oars  for  the  help  of  those 
who  had  no  means  of  intercourse  witli  others.    The] 
could    now   reach   the   most  distant    parts,   and    all 
under   heaven  were    benefited.     The   idea   of  this 
was    taken,    probably,  from    HwAn   (the  fifty-nint 
hexagram). 

1 7.  They  used  oxen  (in  carts)  and  yoked  horses 
(to  chariots),  thus  providing  for  the  carriage  of  whalj 
was    heavy,    and    for    distant    journeys.  —  thereb] 
benefiting   all   under   the   sky.     The   idea   of  thii 
was   taken,   probably,   from    Sui    (the   seventccnt 
hexagram). 

iS.  The>'  made  the  (defence  of  the)  double  gate^ 
and  (the  warning  of)  the  clapper,  as  a  preparatioi 
against  the  approach  of  marauding  visitors.     The 
idea   of  this  was   taken,  probably,    from  YU   (the 
sixteendi  hexagram).  H 

19.  They  cut  wood  and  fashioned  it  into  pestles  r^ 
they  dug  in  the  ground  and  formed  mortars.     Thus 
the   myriads   of   the   people    received   the    benefit 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.     Tbt 
idea  of  this  was  taken,  probably,  from  Hsido  Kw< 
(the  sixty-second  liexagram). 

20.  They  bent  wood  by  means  of  string  so  as  tc 
form  bows,  and  sharpened  wood  so  as  to  mak( 
arrows.  This  gave  the  benefit  of  bows  and  arrows, 
and  served  to  produce  everywhere  a  feeling  of  awe. 
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The  idea  of  this  was  taken,  probably,  from  Khwei 
(the  thirty-eighth  hexagram). 

21.  In  tlie  highest  antiquity  they  made  their 
homes  (in  winter)  in  caves,  and  (in  summer)  dwelt 
in  the  open  country.  In  subsequent  ages,  for 
these  the  sages  substituted  houses,  with  the  rldge- 
beam  above  and  the  projecting  roof  below,  as  a 
provision  against  wind  and  rain.  The  idea  of  this 
was  taken,  probably,  from  Tii  ^wang  (the  thirt)'- 
fourth  hexagram). 

22.  When  the  ancients  buried  their  dead,  they 
covered  the  body  thickly  with  pieces  of  wood, 
having  laid  it  in  the  open  country.  They  raised 
no  mound  over  it,  nor  planted  trees  around;  nor 
had  they  any  fixed  period  for  mourning.  In  subse- 
quent ages  the  sages  substituted  for  these  practices 
the  inner  and  outer  coffins.  The  idea  of  this  was 
taken,  probably,  from  TA  Kwo  (the  twenty-eighth 
hexagram). 

2,^.  In  the  highest  antiquity,  government  was 
carried  on  successfully  by  the  use  of  knotted  cords 
(to  preserve  the  memory  of  things).  In  subse- 
quent ages  the  sages  substituted  for  these  written 
characters  and  bonds.  By  means  of  these  (the 
doings  of)  all  the  officers  could  be  regulated,  and 
(the  affairs  of)  all  the  people  accurately  examined. 
The  idea  of  this  was  taken,  probably,  from  Kw4i 
(the  forty-third  hexagram). 

Chapter  II,  paragraphs  Tr-13.  ireats  of  ihe  progress  of  civi- 
tisatiuD  in  Cliina,  and  how  Lhe  great  men  of  antiquity  who  led  tbc 
way  in  the  various  steps  of  that  progress  were  ^"'deit  by  the  Yi. 
Only  five  of  these  are  mentioned ; — the  first,  Fil-hst,  the  beginning 
of  whose  reign,  according  10  (lie  least  unlikely  of  the  chronolt^ical 
accQUnIs,  must  be  placed  in  the  34th  century  u.C;  wbilc  Shuii's 
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Chapter  III.  24.  Therefore  what  we  call  tlie  Yl 
Is   (a  collection   of)   emblematic  lines.     They   « 
styled  emblematic  as  being  resemblances. 

reign  ended  in   b.c.   3303.     The  time  embraced  in  this  ch^ 
thererore   is  about  tndve  centuries  and  a  lulf.     But   tlie  wnl 
gives  bis  own  opinion  ihat  the  various  discoveries  and  inventions 
mentioned  were  suggested  to  their  authors  by  certain  hexagrams 
of  (be    Yt.      The   most    commonly    receivctl    view,    however,   is 
that  FQ-hst  had  only  the  eight  tri({raniji,  and  dial  the  tnuliipli- 
calion  of  ibem  lo  ihc  64  hexagrams  was  the  work  of  king  Wi 
fuUy  a  thousand  years  later  than   Shun.    This  is  the  view 
the  editoffe  of  (be  imperial  Yt.    If  it  be  contended  that  KO-l 
hhnself  mulliphcd   his   irigrams,   and   gave   their  names   to  the 
resulting  hexagrams,  how  could  be  have  wrapjted  up  in  ifacm  the 
intimations  of  discoveries  which  were  not  made  till  many  ci.-nluries 
after  his  death  ?     The  sialcmcnis  in  the  chapter  cannot  be  received 
as  historical,     it  came  from  another  hand,  and  not  from  Confudus 
himself.     The  writer  or  compiler  gives  the  legends  current  about 
the  various  inventions  of  his  time.    The  making  of  tlie  Uigrams 
is  plactd  first  of  all  lo  do  honour  to  the  Yf.     Tfic  account  of  it  is 
different  from  that  giv^n  in  paragraph  73  of  the  former  Sect 
and  wc  hear  nothing  of  the  Ho  map  or  Lo  writing. 

Paragraph  11.   P&o-hs!  here  and  in  13  ts  the  same  as  FQ-I: 
As  V&o  is  written  here,  there  is  no  meaning  in  it;  but  another 
character  PhSo  ( f^  )  >&  more  common,  and  Phao-bst  would  mean 
ihc  inventor  of  the  kitchen  and  cookery.     This  was  the  lust  step 
towards  civilisation,  and  was  appropriately  folkiwed  by  Uie  huntiii 
and  fishing — both  by  means  of  nets — in  paragraph  12. 

Paragraphs  13,  14  celebrate  the  Wi-ork  of  Shin-tdng,  'the  ma 
veltous  or  s[iinl-likc  buNbantlman.'  There  was  no  metal  about  the 
priinilive  plough.  The  market  for  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
without  the  use  of  coin,  was  an  important  advance. 

The  inwntion  of  the  robes,  or  of  dress,  mentioned  in  paragraph 
15,  would  seem  to  show  ih.ii  prcviou.s!y  men  had  been  in  a  very 
rude  siaie.     The  passage  indicates,  however,  ti>e  ctnirtesies  an^^ 
proprieties  of  social  life,  in  which  dress  plays  an  important  pol^l 
and  which  now  began  to  be  organised. 

The  infant  navigation  in  paragraph  16  was  as  little  indebted  lo 
the  use  of  metal  as  the  agriculture  of  13.  ^H 

Paragraphs  17  and  18  show  that  in  those  primitive  timet  tbet^^ 
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25.  What  we  call  the  Thwan  (or  king  W^n's 
explanations)  are  based  on  the  signi5cance  (of  each 
hexagram  as  a  whole). 

26.  We  call  the  lines  (of  the  figures)  Yfto  from 
their  being  according  to  the  movements  taking  place 
all  under  the  sky. 

27.  In  this  way  (we  see)  the  rise  of  good  fortune 
and  evil,  and  the  manifestation  of  repentance  and 
regret. 


were  alreadj"  the  practices  of  rapine  and  war.  '  The  double  gales' 
were  those  of  the  ciiy  wall,  and  of  the  enclosed  suburb.  The 
clap[>er  nmy  still  be  heard  all  over  China.  Bows  and  artows, 
however,  came  ntber  later,  as  in  20. 

I  suppose  'the  sages'  in  paragraphs  ai.  32,  23  refer  generally 
to  ttie  great  names  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapiers;  nor  can 
we  define  the  dislinciion  in  the  writer  or  compiler's  mind  between 
•antiquity'  and  '  the  hii;he8t  anliquity.'  Compare  what  is  said  on 
the  rise  of  the  coffin  in  22  with  ^Tcncius'  remarks  on  the  tame 
subject  in  Book  111,  ti,  5.  4.  He  would  hardly  have  expressed 
liim&cir  as  he  did,  if  he  had  been  familiar  with  this  text.  The 
inveniion  of  written  characters  19  generally  ascribed  to  Ffl-hst, 
Paragraph  23  docs  not  s:iy  so,  but  the  inventor  is  said  to  haTc 
been  a  sage  of  a  subsequent  age  to  the  time  of  '  high  antiquity.' 
That  '  high  antiquity '  must  stretch  back  very  far. 

Chapter  III,  paragraphs  24-27,  treats  of  the  Yt  as  made  up 
of  figurative  diagrams,  which  again  are  com{>osed  of  lines  ever 
changing,  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  human 
experience,  while  to  the  resulting  figures  their  moial  character  and 
providential  issues  are  appended  by  the  sages.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  an  epitome  of  chapter  3  in  Section  i. 

Paragraph  24,  II  n  observed  by  the  editors  of  the  imperial 
edition  that  a  chapier  should  not  begin  with  a  'therefore;'  and 
they  are  inclined  to  agrue  with  many  crilicii  who  would  enter  this 
as  the  last  paragraph  of  tlie  preceding  chapter.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  asumtiiing-up  of  the  concluding  senlenccsof  the  different 
paragraphs,  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  which  are  deservedly 
siepccird.  live  characters  for  '  tliereforc,'  however,  are  very  loosely 
used  in  these  A^ipcndixes. — The  lines,  as  they  were  intended  by 
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Chapter  IV.  28.  In  the  Yang  trigrams  {or  thos 
of  the  undivided  line)  there  are  more  of  the  Yii 
lines,   and  in   the  Yin  trigrams  (or  those  of  the 
divided  line)  there  are  more  of  the  Yang  lines.       ■ 

29.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?     It  is  because 
the  Yang  lines  are  odd  (or  made  by  one  stroke) 
and   the   Yin    lines    are   even    (or    made   by   t^ 
strokes). 

30.  What  (method  of)  virtuous  conduct  is  thus 
intimated?  In  the  Yang  trigrams  we  have  on^H 
ruler,  and  two  subjects. — suggesting  the  way  of  th^* 
superior  man.  In  the  Yin  trigrams  we  have  two_ 
rulers,  and  one  subject, — suggesting  the  way  of  thi 
small  man. 


Ffl-hsl.  were  etnWcraai ic ;  and  ihey  are  still  mora  so,  as  intcrprelcti 
by  tbo  (lukc  of  Aau.  Meanings  are  drawn  from  the  figures  (bat 
resemble  or  illuslrate  principles  in  ihc  subjects  to  which  Iheyue 
applied. 

Paragraph  25.  The  character  rendered  'die  significance' 
malcmls,  and  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  all  tlic  diffcrcm  materia 
out  of  wliicb  a  bouse  is  composed.     So  there  are  half-aKlozen 
thin^  aUouE  the  diagrams,  their  lineal  slruciure,  emblematic  >i^^ 
tcntion,  their  aUributes,  &c,  out  of  which  their  interpreiatioo  ^H 
fashioned.  ^i 

Paragniph  26.  E.g.  an  undivided  line  may  appear  in  ait  odd 
place,  which  is  right,  or  in  an  even  place,  which  is  wrangj  and  the 
case  is  the  opposite  with  the  divided  lines.  But  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  right  or  wrong  of  tJie  events  divined  about  ? 

Chapter  IV,  paragraphs  28-30.  Of  the  distinction  of  the  trigrams 
into  Yang  and  Yin. 

The  trigrams  that  contain  ouly  one  undivided  line — kin 
(=_=),  Ithan  (  ).  and  kin  (=-=)_are  called  Van( 

The  undrvided  line  is  called  *  the  loid  '  in  thtm,     II  is  just 
op(K)3ile  with  the  Yin  irigrams,  in  which  there  are  two  undivi< 
lines,    and  one   divided, — -sun   [■  _         ).   K  (• —  — \.  and 
<'"'  "^t.     These  together  constitute  ilie  *&ix  children,*  or  'three* 
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Chapter  V.  31.  It  is  said  in  the  Yl,  'Full  of 
anxiouft  thoughts  you  go  and  come ;  (only)  friends 
will  follow  you  antl  think  with  you.'  The  Master 
said  : — '  In  all  (the  processes  taking  place)  under 
heaven,  what  is  there  of  thinking?  what  is  thereof 
anxious  scheming  ?  They  all  come  to  the  same  (suc- 
cessful) issue,  though  by  different  paths;  there  is  one 
result,  though  there  might  be  a  hundred  anxious 
schemes.  What  is  there  of  chinking  ?  what  is  there 
of  anxious  scheming  ? ' 

33.  The  sun  goes  and  the  moon  comes ;  the 
moon  goes  and  the  sun  comes; — the  sun  and  moon 
thus  take  the  place  each  of  ihe  oilier,  and  tlieir 
shining  is  the  result.  The  cold  goes  and  the  heat 
comes;  the  heat  goes  and  the  cold  comes ;^t  is  by 
this  mutual  succession  of  the  cold  and  heat  that  the 
year  is  completed.  That  which  goes  becomes  less 
and  less,  and  that  which  comes  waxes  more  and 
more; — it  is  by  the  influence  on  each  other  of  this 
contraction  and  expansion  that  tlie  adv'antagea  (of 
the  ditTerent  conditions)  are  produced. 

33.  When  the  looper  coils  itself  up,  it  thereby 
straightens  itself  again :    when  worms  and   snakes 


sons'  and  'ihrec  daughters'  in  the  laier  arrangement  of  the  tri- 
giams,  ascribed  to  lung  WM. 

Paragrgiph  39.  Each  part  of  tSic  divided  Une  counts  AS  one ; 
hence  a  yang  Ingram  coimts  us  1+2+23*5  strokes,  four  of 
which  are  yin,  while  a  yin  trigram  counts  as  2  +  1+1  =  4,  ^^^y 
two  of  which  are  yang.     Uul  tliis  is  mere  trifling. 

In  explanation  of  paragraph  30  it  is  said  that  *we  have  in  the 
yang  irigrams  two  (or  more)  subjects  serving  one  ruler,  and  in  the 
yin  one  subject  serving  two  rulers,  and  two  rulers  striving  together 
for  the  allegiance  of  one  8Uliject.'  This  is  ingenious,  but  fanciful; 
as  Indeed  (his  distinction  of  the  irigrams  into  a  yang  class  and 
a  yin  is  3  mere  play  of  fancy. 
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go  ituo  the  state  of  hybernation,  they  thereby  keep 
themselves  alive.     (So),  when  we   minutely  inves- 
tigate the   nature  and  reasons   (of  things),  till  we^ 
have  entered  into  the  inscrutable  and  spirit-like  iflH 
them,  we  attain  to  the  largest  practical  application 
of  them  ;  when  that  application  becomes  tlie  quickest 
and  readiest,  and  all  pi^rsonal  restfulness  is  securet^H 
our  virtue  is  thereby  exalted.  ^1 

34.  Going  on  beyond  this,  wc  reach  a  point  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  know.     We  have  thoroughly 
comprehended  the   inscrutable    and    spirit-like,  and 
know  the  processes  of  transformation; — this  is  th^_ 
fulness  of  virtue.  H 

35.  It  is  said  in  the  Yi,  '(The  tliird  line  shows  its 
subject)  distressed  before  a  rock,  and  trying  to  1^^| 
hold  of  thorns;  entering  into  his  palace  and  n<^^ 
seeing  his  wife : — there  will  be  evil.*  The  Master 
said  ; — '  If  one  be  distressed  by  what  need  not  distress 
him,  his  name  is  sure  to  be  disgraced ;  if  he  lay  hold 
on  what  he  should  not  touch,  his  life  is  sure  to  be 
imperilled.  In  disgrace  and  danger,  his  death  wtU 
(soon)  come ; — is  it  possible  for  liim  in  such  cir( 
stances  to  see  his  wife  ? ' 

36.  It  is  said  in  the  Yl,  'The  duke  with  (his 
shoots  at  the  falcon  on  the  top  of  tlie  high  wall ;  h" 
hits  it: — his  every  movement  will  be  advantageous.' 
The  Master  said  : — '  The  falcon  is  a  bird  (of  prey) ; 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  a  weapon  (of  war) ;  the  shooter 
is  a  man.  The  superior  man  keeps  his  weapon  con- 
cealed about  his  person,  and  waits  for  tlic  proper 
time  to  move ; — doing  this,  how  should  his  move- 
ment l>e  other  than  successful  ?  There  is  nothing 
to  fetter  or  embarrass  his  movement;  and  hence. 
when   he   comes  forth,  he  succeeds  in  his  object 
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The  language  speaks  of  movement  when  the  instru- 
menE  necessary  to  it  is  ready  and  perfect.' 

37.  The  Master  said: — 'The  small  man  is  not 
ashamed  of  what  is  not  benevolent,  nor  does  he  fear 
to  do  what  is  not  righteous.  Without  the  prospect 
of  gain  he  does  not  stimulate  himself  to  what  is 
good,  nor  does  he  correct  himself  without  heinj^ 
moved.  Self-correction,  however,  in  what  is  small 
will  make  him  careful  in  whai  would  be  of  greater 
consequence  ; — ^and  this  is  the  happiness  of  the  small 
man.  It  is  said  in  the  V'l,  "His  feet  are  in  the 
stocks,  and  he  is  disabled  in  his  toes  : — there  will  be 
no  (further)  occasion  for  blame." ' 

38.  If  acts  of  goodness  be  not  accumulated,  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  its  finish  to  one's  name;  if 
acts  of  evil  be  not  accumulated,  they  arc  not  sufficient 
to  destroy  one's  life.  The  small  man  thinks  that 
small  acts  of  goodness  are  of  no  benefit,  and  does 
not  do  them;  and  that  small  deeds  of  evil  do  no 
harm,  and  does  not  abstain  from  them.  Hence  his 
wickedness  becomes  great  till  it  cannot  be  covered, 
and  his  guilt  becomes  great  till  It  cannot  be  par- 
doned. This  is  what  the  Yt  says.  '  He  wears  the 
cangue  and  his  ears  are  destroyed : — there  will  be 
evil.' 

39.  The  Master  said  : — *  He  who  keeps  danger  in 
mind  is  he  who  will  rest  safe  in  his  seat :  he  who  keeps 
ruin  in  mind  is  he  who  will  preserve  his  interests 
secure :  he  who  sets  the  danger  of  disorder  before  him 
is  he  who  will  maintain'the  state  of  oi^er  There- 
fore the  superior  man,  when  resting  in  safety,  does 
not  forget  that  danger  may  come;  wheft  in  a  state 
of  security,  he  does  not  forget  the  possibility  of  ruin : 
and  when  all  is  in  a  state  of  order,  he  does  not 
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foi^et  that  disorder  may  come.     Thus  his  ]X!rson  is' 
kept  safe,  and  his  states  and  all  their  clans  can 
presei'ved.     This  is  according  to  what  the  Yl  say; 
"  (Let  him  say),  '  Shall  I  perish  ?  shall  I  jjerish  ? '  (sc 
shall  this  state  be  tirm,  as  if)  bound  to  a  cluinp 
bushy  mulberry  trees." ' 

40.  The  Master  said  :—' Virtue  small  and  office' 
high  ;  wisdom  small  and  plans  great ;  strength  small     . 
and  burden  heavy : — where  such  conditions  exist,  \1^M 
is  seldom  that  they  do   not  end  (in  evil).     As  is" 
said  ill  the  Yi,  "The  tripod's  feel  are  overthrown, 
and  the  riders  food  is  overturned.     The  body  of 
him  (who  is  thus  indicated)  is  wet  (with  shame) : — 
there  will  be  evil." ' 

41.  The  Master  said  ; — '  Does  not  he  who  know! 
the  springs  of  things  possess   spirit-like  wisdom? 
The  superior  man,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  high. 
uses  no  (lattery,  and,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  low, 
no  coarse  freedom:— does  not  diis  show  that  hdH 
knows  the  sprinjijs  of  things  ?    Those  springs  are  ih^^ 
slight    Iieginniugs   of   movement,   and   the   earliest^ 
indications  of  good  fortune  (or  ill).     The  su{»erio^^ 
man  sees  them,  and  acts  accordingly  without  waiting 
for  (the  delay  of)  a  single  day.     As  is  said  in  the 
Yi,  "  He  is  firm  as  a  rock,  (and  acts)  without  th< 
delay  of  a  single  day.     With  firm  goodness  ther^ 
will  be  good  fortune."     Firm  as  a  rock,  how  shouk 
he  have  to  wait  a  single  day  to  ensure  his  knowii 
(those  springs  and  his  course)  ?     The  superior  mai 
knows  the  minute  and   the  manifested ;   he  knows 
what  is  weak,  and  what  is  strong: — he  is  a  model 
to  ten  thousand.' 

42.  The  Master  said  : — "  1  may  venture  to  say 
the  son  of  the  Yen  family  had  nearly  attained 
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Standard  of  perfection).  If  anything  that  he  did  was 
not  good,  hp  was  sure  to  become  conscio^is  of  that ; 
;ind  when  he  knew  it,  he  did  not  do  the  thing  again. 
As  is  said  in  the  Yt,  "(The  first  line  shows  its  sub- 
ject) retnrning  from  an  error  that  has  not  led  him 
far  away.  There  is  no  occasion  for  repentance. 
There  will  be  great  good."' 

43.  There  is  an  intermingling  of  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  heaven  and  earth,  and  transformation  in 
its  vanous  forms  abundantly  proceeds.  There  is 
an  intercommunication  of  seed  between  male  and 
female,  and  iransformation  in  its  living  types  pro- 
ceeds. What  is  said  in  the  Yl,  'Three  individuals 
are  walking  together  and  one  is  made  to  disappear  ; 
there  is  (but)  one  man  walking,  and  he  gets  his 
mate,'  tells  us  of  the  effort  (in  nature)  at  oneness  (of 
operation), 

44.  The  Master  said: — 'The  superior  man  (in  a 
high  place)  composes  himself  before  he  (tries  to) 
move  others;  makes  his  mind  restful  and  easy  before 
he  speaks;  settles  (tlie  principles  of)  his  intercourse 
with  others  before  he  seeks  anything  from  them. 
The  superior  man  cultivates  these  tliree  things,  and 
so  is  complete.  If  he  try  to  move  others  while  he 
is  himself  in  unrest,  the  people  will  not  (act)  with 
him ;  if  he  speak  while  he  is  himself  in  a  state  of 
apprehension,  the  people  will  not  respond  to  him  ; 
if  without  (certain  principles  of)  intercommunica- 
tion, he  issue  his  requests,  the  people  will  not 
grant  them.  When  there  are  none  to  accord  with 
him,  those  who  (work  to)  injure  him  will  make 
their  appearance.  As  is  said  in  the  Yl.  "(We  see 
one)  to  whose  advantage  none  will  contribute,  while 
some    will   seek   to  assail    him.     He   observes   no 
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regular  rule  in   the  ordering  of  his  heart : — there 
will  be  cvt!." ' 


Cbaplcr  V,  paragraphs  31-44,  gi^'cs  ttie  wordit  of  ihe  <!uke  of 
A'Su  on  eleven  different  Hues  in  ihe  Text  of  the  Yt,  along  with 
remarks  of  Confucius  in  farther  illuslmiion  of  ihcm.  Bui  ifaej 
seem  also  to  be  intended  to  bring  forth  raorc  fully  the  meaning 
of  certain  previous  utterances  about  the  stiucture  and  scope 
the  Y!. 

Paragraphs  ji-34  start  from  the  fourth  line  of  the  31st  bei 
gram,  which  would  stem  merely  to  require  a  steady  and  unvaryir 
purpose  in  any  one,  in  order  to  the  full  development  of  his  influ- 
ence. The  editors  of  the  imperial  edition,  however,  make  il«j 
whole  a  tiequci  of  paragraph  5,  But  granted  that  there  is  nc 
'  anxious  scheniing '  in  the  processes  of  the  natural  world  or  in  the 
phenomena  of  insect  life,  there  is  really  no  analogy  to  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  course  of  the  mao  who  makes  himself  master  of 
'  the  nature  and  reasons  of  things,'  as  described  in  33  and  34. 
Nor  are  'the  nature  and  reasons  cf  things'  to  be  found  In  the  Vt, 
as  the  writer  believed  ihey  were.  Such  as  it  is,  it  requires  Immense 
thought  to  understand  il,  and  wticn  we  have  laid  bold  of  it,  there 
nothing  substantial  in  our  grasp.  The  '  virtue '  predicated  of 
atinlnmenc  Is  not  so  much  mocal  exccltcncc,  as  apprehension  and 
the  power  and  ability  lo  invent,  and  to  aflfect  others. 

I^iagraph  35.    See   on    the  third  line    of  Khw&o,  the    471 
hexagram.     If  we  were  to  tratwlate  the  explanations  of  the  line' 
after  Confucius,  we  should  put  the  first  two  statements  hypoiheti- 
cally;  but  the  four  that  com|X)se  it  seem  to  run  on  la  (be  same 
way.     They  are  all,  I  apprehend,  hypothetical. 

Paragraph  36.    Sec  on  the  last  lir>c  of  JSTich,  the  40lh  hexa- 
gram. 

Paragraph  37.  See  on  the  first  line  of  Shih  Ho,  the  2ibl  ticiAr, 
gram.     TIk  'self-correction  in  what  is  small'  implies  of  coui 
that  the  small  man  has  been  '  awed.'    What  is  said  about  him 
is  tniej  but  we  hardly  expect  it  in  this  place. 

Paragraph  ^H  ^ould  probably  begin,  like  those  before  and  af 
it,  with  '  The  Master  said.'     The  characiei^  quoted  from  the 
are  again  from  tlie  text  of  Shi  h  IIo,  on  the  last  line. 

Paragraph  39.     So:  on  the  fifth  line  of  Phi,  ibe  lalh  bcugrUD. 

Paragraph  40  gives  Confucius'  views  on  llic  fourth  line  of  Ting,, 
the  50th  ht^xagram.  I 

Id  paragraph  41  wc  arc  conducted  to  the  i6ih  hexagram, — the 
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Chapter  VI.  45.  The  Master  said: — '(The  tri- 
grams)  Khxe^n  and  KhwSn  may  be  regarded  as  the 
gate  of  thf  Yl.'  Khicn  represents  what  is  of  the  yang 
nature  (bright  and  active);  Khw3n  what  is  of  the 
yin  nature  (shaded  and  inactive).  These  two  unite 
according  to  their  qualities,  and  there  comes  the 
embodiment  of  the  result  by  the  strong  and  weak 
(lines).  In  this  way  we  have  the  phenomena  of 
heaven  and  earth  visibly  exhibited,  and  can  com- 
prehend the  operation  of  the  spiritual  intelligence. 

46.  The  appellations  and  names  (of  the  diagrams 
and  lines)  are  various,  but  do  not  go  beyond  (what 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  two  con- 
ditions).    When  we  examine  the  nature  and  style 


bccond  line  of  It.  I'he  being  'firm  as  a  rock'  is  undersiood  to 
symbolise  the  state  of  '  rest/  the  quiet  seir-possv^sion  out  of  which 
successful  movemcni  and  action  is  understood  to  spring. 

In  jiaragruph  43.  '  tlie  son  uf  the  Vcn  family '  in  Yen  Hui,  the 
favourite  disciple  of  Confuciuii.  The  passage  quoted  from  the  Vt 
is  that  on  the  first  line  of  Fd,  the  34th  hcxagratn. 

To  ))2ragraph  43,  11s  to  jiaragrapli  3S,  1  wouUI  preUx  tbt  du* 
racters  for  ■  The  Master  said.'  'Male  and  female'  Js  to  be  taken 
generally,  and  not  confined  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  pair. 
One  Chinese  writer  says  that  in  the  transformations  ascribed  lo 
heaven  and  earth,  birds,  lishes.  animals,  and  plants  are  included, 
but  fiom  ihc  '  transformation  in  its  living  types  '  phints  are  excluded, 
because  in  their  generation  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  emis- 
sion and  reception  of  seed.  Other  Cfainese  writers,  howe^vr,  are 
well  enough  acquainted  wtih  tlic  sexual  system  of  plants.  It  would 
seem  to  mc  that  Confucius,  if  the  paragraph  were  really  his,  intended 
only  plants  or  the  vegetable  world  in  his  reference  to  the  operation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  had  all  living  tribes  in  view  in  his  mention 
of  male  and  female.  The  passage  of  the  Yi  referred  to  is  on  the 
third  line  of  Sun,  the  41st  hexagram.  The  application  of  k  is 
far-fetched. 

Paragraph  44.  See  on  the  gftb  line  of  Vi,  the  4and  hexa* 
gram. 
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(of  the  appended  explanations),  tliey  seem  to  expres 
the  ideas  of  a  decaying  age. 

47.  The  Yl  exhibits  the  past,  and  (teaches  us  loj 
discriminate  (the  issues  of)  the  future;  it  makes 
manifest  what  is  minute,  and  brings  to  light  what 
is  obscure.  (Then  king  W3n)  opened  (its  s)Tnbols), 
and  distinguished  things  in  accordance  with  its  names, 
so  that  all  his  words  were  correct  and  his  explana^^y 
tions  decisive ; — (the  book)  was  now  complete.  ^M 

48.  The  appellations  and  names  (of  the  diagrams 
and  lines)  are  but  small  matters,  but  the  classes  of 
things  comprehended  under  them  arc  large.  Their 
scope  reaches  far,  and  the  explanations  attached  to^ 
them  are  elegant.  The  words  are  indirect,  but 
the  point;  the  matters  seem  plainly  set  forth,  bul 
there  is  a  secret  jjrinciple  in  rhem.  Their  object  isJ 
in  cases  that  are  doubtful,  to  help  the  people  in  theirl 
conduct,  and  to  make  plain  the  recompenses  of  goodj 
and  evil. 


The  principal  object,  it  is  said,  or  chapter  \7,  paragraphs  45-41*, 
is  10  sei  forth  the  vie»-3  of  king  W.ln  and  his  son  in  the  cxplana' 
tions  which  tliey  appended  lo  the  diagrams  and  lines;  and 
doiDg  this  lite  writer  begins  in  45,  with  FD-list's  starting,  in  tin; 
fonnation  of  his  eiglil  trigrams,  from  the  c'evi&iag  of  the  ^iliole  And 
divided  lines,  to  represent  the  two  primitive  forms  in  namre.  T 
iwo  *  pure '  trigrams  formed  of  these  lines,  unmixed,  give  rise  to  a 
ihe  others,  or  rather  the  lines  of  which  they  are  formed  do  so  ;  and 
are  thus  compared  10  a  gate  by  which  the  xarious  diagrams  enter 
10  complete  the  system  that  is  intended  to  represent  the  changing-; 
phenomena,  of  nature  and  experience.  The  neii  sentence  in 
titwe  version  of  paragraph  45  appears  in  Canon  McClalchie'* 
umdation  of  the  \'i,  as  follows: — 'JTAicn  is  the  membrum 
virile,  tuid  Kbu^n  k  the  pudendum  nuiliebre  (the  saktt  of 
Jiien).'  It  is  hardly  possible,  on  reading  such  a  version,  to  sup- 
pKB  the  exclamation  proh  pudor!  Can  a  single  passage  be 
alAaced  in  support  of  it  from  among  all  the  Chinese  critics  in  the 
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Chapter  Vll.  49.  Was  it  not  in  tKe  middle  poriod 
of  antiquity  that  the  Yi  began  to  flourish?  Was 
not  he  who  made  it  familiar  with  anxiety  and  cala- 
mity ? 

50.  Therefore  (the  loth  diagram),  L!,  shows  us 
the  foundation  of  virtue;  (the  15th),  Hsien,  its 
handle;  (tlie  24th),  Fi\  its  root;  (the  .pnd),  Hing, 
its  solidity;  (the  41st),  Sun,  its  cultivation;  (the 
42nd),  Yt,  its  abundance:  (the  47th),  Khwan,  its 
exercise  of  discrimination  ;  (the  48th).  iJing,  its  field; 
and  (the  57th).  Sun,  its  rejjulation. 

51.  In  LI  wc  have  the  perfection  of  harmony; 
in   Hsien,  wc  have  the  giving  honour  to  others, 


line  of  centuries  ?  I  believe  not  The  ideas  whicli  it  expresses  are 
gratuitously  atid  waninnly  thrust  into  this  text  of  the  Yi.  '  A'Aicn' 
atid  'KliwJiii'  arc  noi  spoken  of  thus.  If  the  latter  half  of  the 
paragraph  be  unintelligible,  this  inlerpietaiion  of  the  fortner  i«vuld 
make  the  whole  dibgusiinj;. 

In  paragraph  46  (he  writer  passes  from  the  work  of  Ffl-hst  to 
thai  or  kiiij^  \\"ka  and  his  son,  and  t]ie  coniposiiion  of  the  written 
Yi  is  referred  to  'a  dt-caying  age' — the  ape,  namely,  of  the  tyrant 
A'Su.  Tlien  king  Wiln  and  the  duke  of  A^u.  it  Is  said,  deploring 
the  degeneracy  of  thi-tr  limeis  and  the  enormities  of  the  govemmeni, 
indicated,  by  their  treatment  of  the  ancient  symbols,  iheir  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  prevailing  evils 
might  he  reclificd. 

Parajtraphs  47  and  48  follow  and  expand  the  meaning  of  45. 
The  editors  of  (lie  imperial  edtiion  say  that  the  former  sentence  of 
47  is  the  sequf^l  of  4,^.  and  the  latter  of  46,  bringing  us  finally  to 
the  explanations  and  decisions  of  king  Win.  as  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Vi,  ATQ  Hsf,  moreover,  observes  ihat 
throughout  the  chaplcr,  as  well  as  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  there 
must  be  many  characters  wanting  in  ihe  text,  while  there  are  many 
also  that  are  doubtful.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  48.  Where 
the  order  nf  the  characters  has  been  disarranged  merely,  correction 
is  easy;  but  where  characters  arc  cvitlcntly  missing,  attempts  to  (ill 
the  lacunae  are  merely  guess-work. 


and  the  distinction  thence  arising ;  in  F  Q  we  have 
what  is  small  (at  first),  but  there  is  in  it  a  (nice) 
discrimination  of  (the  qualities  of)  things:  in  Hftng 
we  have  a  mixed  experience,  but  without  any  weari- 
ness :  in  Sun  we  have  difficulty  in  the  l>eginning 
and  ease  in  tlie  end  ;  in  Yl  we  have  abundance  o^^ 
growth  without  any  contrivance:  in  Khwin  w^H 
have  the  pressure  of  extreme  difficulty,  ending  in  a 
free  course;  in  3ing  we  have  abiding  in  one's  place 
and  at  tlie  same  time  removal  (to  meet  the  move- 
ment of  others) ;  and  in  Sun  we  have  the  weighing 
of  things  (and  action  accordingly),  but  secretly  and 
unobserved. 

52.  (The  use  of)  LI  appears  in  the  harmony 
the  conduct;  of  Hsien,  in  the  regulation  of  cer 
monies;  of  Fa,  in  self-knowledge  ;  of  Hang,  in  uni- 
formity of  virtue ;  of  Sun.  in  keeping  what  is  harmful 
at  a  distance;  of  Yl.  in  the  promotion  of  what  ii 
advantageous;  of  Khwa,n.  In  the  diminution  of  re^ 
sentments :   of  Sing,  in  the  discrimination  of  what 
is  righteous;  and  of  Sun.  in  the  doing  of  what  is_ 
appropriate  to  time  and  to  circumstances. 


inu 
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Chapter  VII.  paragraphs  49-52.  is  occupicH  ■wiili  nine  hexsr 
grams,  as  specially  indicaiing  how  [he  supeiior  mju),  or  the  niler, 
should  deal  wiih  s  time  of  trouble  and  solicitude,  spcciftUy  by  thr 
cultivation  of  his  own  virtue.  Not,  we  are  (old,  that  the  same 
thing  miglit  not  be  learned  from  other  diagrams,  but  these  nine 
specially  occurred  to  the  writer,  or,  as  many  think,  to  Confucius. 

Paragraph  49  is  important  as  agreeing  in  its  leMimony  with  46. 
The  Yf  was  made  in  middlt-antiqulty ;  that  is,  in  tlie  end  of  the 
Shang  dynasty,  and  the  rise  of  the  A'Su  ;  and  tlic  maker  ur  makers 
had  personal  and  public  reasons  for  anxiety  about  the  signs 
the  times. 

Paragraph  50  shows  the  particular  phase  of  virtue  in  each  of 
nine  hexagrams  ibat  are  mentioned;  51,  the  marvellous  chatac 
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Chapter  VIII.  5,^  The  Yi  is  a  bonk  which  shoiiltl 
not  be  let  slip  from  the  mind.  Its  method  (of  teach- 
ing) is  marked  by  the  frequent  changing  (of  its  lines). 
They  change  and  move  without  staying  (in  one 
place),  flowing  about  into  any  one  of  the  six  places 
of  the  hexagram.  They  ascend  and  descend,  ever 
inconstant.  The  strong  and  the  weak  lines  change 
places,  so  that  an  invariable  and  compendious  rule 
cannot  l>e  derived  from  them  ; — it  must  vary  as  their 
changes  indicate. 

54.  The  goings  forth  and  comings  in  (of  the  lines) 
are  according  to  rule  and  measure.  (People)  learn 
from  them  in  external  and  internal  atlbirs  to  stand 
in  awe. 

55.  (The  book),  moreover,  makes  plain  the  nature 
of  anxieties  and  calamities,  and  the  causes  of  them. 
Though  (its  students)  have  neither  master  nor 
guardian,  it  is  as  if  their  parents  drew  near  to 
them. 

56.  Beginning  with  taking  note  of  its  explanations. 
we  reason  out  the  principles  to  which  they  poinL 
We  thus  find  out  that  it  does  supply  a  constant  and 
stantiard  rule.  But  if  there  be  not  the  proper  men 
(to  carry  this  out),  the  course  cannot  be  pursued 
without  them. 


istics  of  each  phase;  and  52,  its  use.  The  'thererore'  «-ttb  which 
paragraph  50  ccmmences  Uiows  ihe  process  of  ihcptighl  by  which  ibc 
writer  paswd  from  the  anxi«iy  that  posKSBcd  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  ihe  Yt  to  the  use  to  be  derived,  in  such  circumstancct. 
from  ihe  study  of  Li  and  tlic  other  hexagrams. 

Chapter  VlII,  paragraphs  53-56,  describes  the  metltod  of  study- 
ing the  Y!  as  consisting  very  much  in  watching  (be  changes  llut 
talte  place  in  the  Hnes,  and  reflecting  on  the  appended  cxplanaiiOM; 
vhile,  after  all,  much  must  depend  on  there  being '  the  proper  men,' 
to  carry  its  lessons  into  practice. 
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Chapter  IX.  57.  The  Y!  is  a  book  in  which  th( 


{o( 


the 


h  diagram)  is  dclermiacd 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  which  must  be  carefully 
observed.    The  six  lines  are  mixed  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  (when  they  enter  the  figure)  and 
their  substance  (as  whole  and  divided). 

58.  There  is  difficulty  in  knowing  (the  sigiiilicance 
of)  the  first  line,  while  to  know  that  of  the  topmost 
line  is  easy; — they  form  the  beginnings  and  the  end 
(of  the  diagram).  The  explanation  of  the  first  h'ne 
tasks  the  calculating  (of  the  makers).  l)ut  in  the, 
end  they  had  (but)  to  complete  this. 

59.  As    to    the    variously-disposed    intermedial 
lines  with  their  diverse  formations,  for  determining' 
their    qualities,   and    discriminating   the    right    and 
wrong  in  tliem,  we  should  be  unprovided  but  for  the     ^i 
explanations  of  them.  ^M 

60.  Yea,  moreover,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  is 
likely  10  be  preserved  and  what  to  perish,  what  will 
be  lucky  and  what  will  be  unlucky,  this  may  easily  be 
known  (from  the  explanations  of  the  different  lines).     , 
But  if  the  wise  will  look  at  the  explanations  of  thc^J 
entire  diagrams,  their  thoughts  will  embrace  more^" 
than  half  of  this  knowledge. 

61.  The  second  and  fourth  lines  arc  of  the  sam< 


There  serins  lo  be  a  coninidiciion  between  the  sinlcmenls 
pamgraphs  53  and  56  about  the  book  supplying,  and  not  su\ 
plyjnjr,  a  sLindard  nile;  but  Uie  m*;anin)r,  probably,  is  Uial  while  it 
do«s  not  f^ive  a  rule  generally  applicable,  it  gives  niles  for  pas^M 
licular  rases.  ^H 

A'6  Hiit  says  he  docs  not  undersiand  54.  and  tliinlts  sonie  cha- 
racters must  have  been  la<ii.  '  The  six  places  of  the  bexagmm '  in 
53  are,  lilerally,  •  the  six  empties.'  The  places  are  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  only  a  temparary  possession  of  them,  which  is  held  by 
the  fugitive  lines,  whether  whole  or  divided. 
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quality  (as  being  in  even  places),  but  their  positions 
(with  respect  to  the  fifth  line)  are  different,  and 
their  value  is  not  the  same ;  but  the  second  is  the 
object  of  much  commendation,  and  the  fourth  the 
subject  of  many  apjjrehensions, — from  its  nearness 
(to  that  line).  But  for  a  line  in  a  place  of  weakness 
it  is  not  good  to  be  far  (from  the  occupant  of  the 
place  of  strength),  and  what  its  subject  should  desire 
in  such  a  case  is  (merely)  to  be  without  blame.  The 
advantage  (here)  is  in  (the  second  line)  being  in  the 
central  place. 

62,  The  third  and  fifth  lines  are  of  the  same 
quality,  (as  being  in  odd  places),  but  their  positions 
are  different;  and  the  (occupant  of)  the  third  meets 
with  many  misfortunes,  while  the  occupant  of  the 
fifth  achieves  much  merit : — this  arises  from  one 
being  in  the  noble  position  and  the  other  in  the 
mean.  Arc  they  occupied  by  the  symbol  of  weak- 
ness ?  There  will  be  peril.  By  that  of  strength  ? 
There  will  be  victor}'. 


Chapter  IX,  paragraphs  56-62,  speaks  of  the  hexagrams  as 
made  up  of  tlic  difTcreiit  lines,  and  various  things  to  be  attended  to 
in  those  lines  to  determine  tlieir  meaning. 

Paragraph  57.  The  time  or  order  in  which  the  lines  enter  de- 
termines of  course  the  place  and  number  of  each  in  the  fi|?ure. 
Tlieir  '  substance'  is  their  form,  as  whole  or  divided,  being  )"ang 
or  yiiL 

Paragraph  58  belongs  lo  the  first  and  sixth  lines.  We  arc  hardly 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  'the  maker  or  makers'  had  so 
much  dijliculty  in  delerminmg  tlic  meaning  of  the  first  line.  OF 
course  when  they  had  fixed  that  and  comptcted  the  figure,  ex- 
plaining all  the  lines,  it  was  easy  fur  the  student  to  follow  their 
exposition,  as  paragraph  59  says. 

Paragraph  60  seems  lo  say  that  the  work  of  the  duke  of  Aau  on 
each  line  was  but  an  indicating  in  detail  of  the  processes  of  his 
father's  niictd  in  explaining  the  whole  figure. 
[16]  Dd 
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Chapter  X.  63.  The  Yl  is  a  book  of  wide  com- 
prehension and  great  scope,  embracing  everything. 
There  are  in  it  the  way  of  heaven,  the  way  of  man, 
and  the  way  of  earth.  It  then  takes  (the  lines 
representing)  those  three  Powers,  and  doubles  ihem 
till  they  amount  to  six.  \\Tiat  these  six  lines  show 
is  simply  this, — the  way  of  the  three  Powers. 

64.  This  way  is  marked  by  changes  and  move- 
ments, and  hence  we  have  the  imitative  lines.  Those 
lines  are  of  different  grades  (in  the  trigrams).  and 
hence  we  designate  them  from  their  component 
elements.  These  are  mixed  together,  and  elegant 
forms  arise.  When  such  forms  are  not  in  their  appro- 
priate places,  the  ideas  of  good  fortune  and  bad  are 
thus  produced. 


I 


The  lasc  two  para^rapiis  mention  several  points  important  to  be 
aWeiided  to  in  studying,  more  especially,  the  duke  of  A'Bu  on  the 
several  lines.  Three  different  views  of  the  concluding  statement, — 
*  are  they  occupied.' &c., — are  given  in  ihe  imperial  edition.  '  It  be- 
longs,' says  Wa  A'Sng, '  lo  the  fifth  line ; ' '  to  the  Aird  line.'  sa>*»  Hfl 
Pins-w5n  (also  of  the  Yuan  dynasty);  while  Han  Hsinit-k-wO  (of 
the  Thang  dynasty)  held  that  it  belonged  to  both.  The  KJhan^-hfd: 
editors  say  that '  by  diiiciiniinating  and  combining  these  views,  wc 
get  to  the  meaning  of  the  text.'     I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Chapter  X,  {laragraphs  63,  64,  speaks  of  the  great  oomprehen- 
sivcness  of  the  Yt,  itR  figures  and  explanations  being  applicable  lo 
[he  three  Powers — heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

Wiih  paragraph  63.  compare  paragraph  ^,  .\ppendix  VI.  In  the 
irignun  the  upper  line  represenia  heaven,  the  middle  lipe  tnan,  ami 
the  lowest  earth.  This  paragraph  and  that  other  sac  the  neaim 
approach  I  know  to  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  doubling  of  ibe 
number  of  lines,  and  stopping  with  the  lit-x.-igram  ;  but  the  doing  so 
was  entirely  arbitrary.  ^0  Hst  says:— *  The  upper  two  chamcten 
belong  to  lieavcn,  the  middle  two  to  man,  and  the  lower  two  to  earth.* 
No  words  could'be  more  express;  and  yet  Canon  McClaichie  says 
<P-  3.'>4); — 'The  two  upper  strokes  represent  Heaven,  or  Thii- 
;t,  the  husband;  the  two  middle  strokes.  Earth,  his  wife;  and  Uk 
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Chapter  XI.  65.  Was  it  not  in  the  last  age  of 
Yin.  when  the  virtue  of  Aau  had  reached  its  highest 
point,  and  during  the  troubles  between  king  Win 
and  (the  tyrant)  K&u,  that  the  (study  of  the  Yl) 
began  to  flourish  ?  On  this  account  the  explana- 
tions (in  the  book)  express  (a  feeling  of)  anxious 
apprehension,  (and  teach)  how  peril  may  be  turned 
into  security,  and  easy  carelessness  is  sure  to  meet 
with  overthrow.  The  method  in  which  these  things 
come  about  Is  very  comprehensive,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  in  every  sphere  of  things.  If  at  the 
beginning  there  be  a  cautious  apprehension  as  to 
the  end.  there  will  probably  be  no  error  or  cause  for 
blame.     This  is  what  is  called  the  way  of  the  YL 


two  lower  strokes,  Mao,  tlirir  son  ;  all  being  animaled  by  ihc  same 
Divine  Reason  (tJo>  or  Siipreme  God  (Chih  ?hS.n).'  This  now 
Khnws  how  on<:  i-rror.  or  niisunderstandiTig  of  the  Chinese  original, 
draws  other  errors  with  it.  The  character  tiio  in  the  paragraph 
has  not  ai  all  the  sense  of  reason,  hanrian  or  divine,  but  iis  primary 
anil  ordinary  significnuon  of  the  path  or  course.  As  I^  3^  (Han 
dynasty)  says; — '  In  the  way  of  heaven  ihere  are  the  changes  of 
day  and  niRht,  sun  and  moon ;  in  that  of  earth,  those  of  hardrwss 
and  softneKs,  drynesit  and  moisture ;  in  that  of  man,  those  of  action 
and  re>it.  of  niovemetit  and  stillness,  of  good  fortune  and  bad.  of 
good  and  evil.' 

'  The  imitative  lines'  in  the  translation  of  64,  is  simply  '  ihc  Yao' 
in  the  Chinese  text,  which  I  have  rendered  according  to  the  account 
of  them  in  paragraph  8,  et  al.  Their  different  grades  are  their 
position  as  high  or  low  in  the  figures  (paragraph  i.  Section  i),  and 
their  'component  elements,'  literally  'their  substance,  or  thing- 
nature,'  is  their  structure  as  being  ynng  or  yin,  according  to  Ae 
use  of  wuh  in  paragraphs  57,  59,  el  al.  A  yang  line  in  an  even 
place,  or  a  y in  line  in  an  odd,  is  not  in  its  appropriate  place,  and 
gives  an  indication  of  what  is  bad. 

Chapter  XI,  paragraph  65.  P.  Regis  obsen-es  on  this  chapter:— 
*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  Kay  that  there  is  found  nowhere  in  the  whole 
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Chapter  XII.  66.  (The  hexagram)  A'^ien  re 
sents  the  strongest  of  all  under  the  sky.  Tlirougl 
this  quality  its  operations  are  always  manifesie 
with  ease,  for  it  knows  where  there  would  be  peril 
and  embarrassment.  (The  hexagram)  KhwSn 
represents  the  most  docile  of  all  under  tJie  sky. 
Through  this  quality  its  operations  are  always  mani- 
fested with  the  promptest  decision,  for  it  knows 
where  there  would  be  obstruction.  ^^1 

67.  (The  sages,  who  are  thus  represented,  an^^ 
who  made  the  Yl.)  were  able  to  rejoice  in  heart 
(in  the  absolute  truth  of  things),  and  were  able  (also)  , 
to  weigh  carefully  all  matters  that  could  occasioi|H 
anxiety;  (thus)  they  fixed  the  good  and  bad  fortune 
(of  alt  things)  under  the  sky,  and  could  accomplish^ 
the  things  requiring  strenuous  cflforts.  ^^ 

68,  Therefore  amid  the  changes  and  transforma- 
tions (taking  place  in  heaven  and  earth),  and  thqH 
words  and  deeds  of  men,  events  that   are    to   be^^ 
fortunate  have   their  happy  omens.      (The  sages) 
knew  the  definite  principles  underlying   the    prog-^ 
nostications  of  the  former  class,  and  the  future 


Vt  a  passage  which  afTords  more  light  Tor  the  explanation  of  I 
book.'  Piirigraph  49  tol<i  us  lliitl  'the  study  of  the  V!  flourished  i 
[he  middle  period  of  antiquity,  and  that  the  authoi  of  it  u-as  fiuniliar 
with  anxiety  and  troubles.*  That  information  becomes  here  more 
particular.  The  Yi.  existing  when  this  Appendix  was  writicn, 
made  in  the  closing  period  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  and  the  making 
it  was  somehow  connected  with  ihc  aitcmpu  of  the  tyrant  JCi 
against  king  \Va.n.  We  are  not  Eold  expressly  that  the  book 
written,  In  pan  at  least,  by  king  W&n ;  but  the  tradition  to  thai 
eflcct  derives  a  certain  amount  uf  supjtorl  from  vbat  is  said  here. 
The  general  object  of  the  author  is  also  staled  clearly  enough, — 
10  inculcate  a  cautious  and  reverent  adminlstralion  of  affairs,  never 
forgetful  of  ibc  uncertainties  of  life  and  fortune. 
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those  of  the   latter,    (now  to    be)   ascertained  by 

divination. 

69.  The  places  of  heaven  and  earth  (in  the  dia- 
grams) having  been  determined,  the  sages  were 
able  (by  means  of  the  Yt)  to  carry  out  and  complete 
their  ability.  (In  ihis  wray  even)  the  common 
people  were  able  to  share  with  them  in  (deciding 
about)  the  counsels  of  men  and  tlie  counsels  of 
spiritual  beings. 

70.  The  eight  trigrams  communicate  their  infor- 
mation by  their  emblematic  figures.  The  explana- 
tions appended  10  the  lines  and  the  completed 
figures  tell  how  the  contemplation  of  them  affected 
(the  makers).  The  strong  and  the  weak  lines 
appear  mixed  In  them,  and  (thus)  the  good  and  the 
evil  (which  they  indicate)  can  be  seen. 

7 1 .  The  changes  and  movements  (which  take 
place  in  the  manipiilation  of  the  stalks  and  die 
formation  of  the  diagrams)  speak  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  advantageous.  The  (intimations  of) 
good  and  evil  vary  according  to  the  place  and  nature 
{of  the  lines).  Thus  tliey  may  indicate  a  mutual 
influence  (in  any  two  of  them)  of  love  or  hatred, 
and  good  or  evil  is  the  result;  or  that  mutual 
influence  may  be  affected  by  the  nearness  of  the 
lines  to,  or  their  distance  from,  each  other,  and  then 
repentance  or  regret  is  the  result;  or  the  influence 
may  be  that  of  truth  or  of  hypocrisy,  and  then  the 
result  is  what  is  advantageous,  or  what  is  injurious. 
In  alt  these  relations  of  the  (lines  in  the)  Yi.  if  two 
are  near  and  do  not  blend  harmoniously,  tliere  may 
be  (all  these  results),- — evil,  or  what  is  injurious,  or 
occasion  for  repentance  and  regret. 

72.  The  language  of  him  who  is  meditadng  a 
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revolt  {from  the  right)  betrays  his  inward  sham< 
that  of  him  whose  inward  heart  doubts  about  it 
diverges  to  other  topics.  The  words  of  a  good  man 
are  few ;  those  of  a  coarse  man  are  many.  The 
words  of  one  who  slanders  what  is  good  are  ui^| 

Chapter  XII,  paragraphs  66—73,  is  generally  divided  into  three 
sections ; — the  first,  embracing  66-68,  and  treaiing  of  the  sages, 
the  mailers  of  the  Y!,  as  themselves  independent  of  ti,  knowing  aU 
ttiai  iL  enables  ui  lo  know,  and  able  to  atcomplUi)  all  that  it  ea^ 
ables  ua  to  axrcomplish;  the  second,  embracing  69-71,  and  telUi 
how  ihc  sages  formed  (he  YI,  and  made  all  men,  bj-  means  of 
]>anaUers  of  their  now  unlimited  knowledge  and  power ;  lire  third, 
comprised  in  pa.ragrapb  72,  and  saying,  if  it  be  genuine  and  in 
proper  place,  that  the  ordinary  speech  of  men  is  as  mysien'oai 
iTidicalive  of  what  is  in  ihem,  as  the  explanations  of  tbe  Yl  ore. 
when  we  consider  who  were  its  authors. 

'The  sages,'  who  are  the  subject  of  65-68,  are  not  mentioned  ^^ 
the  text;  but  67  makes  it  plain  that  (he  subject  must  be  some  pe^l 
^onnl  being  ur  beings.    Neitlier  A*,Aieii  nor  KhwSn  can  '  rejoice  in 
heart,  and  weigh  carefully  matters  occasioning  anxiety.'    The  com^^ 
menlators  generally  interpolate  'the  sage*;'  even  Ying-t5  of  d^H 
Thang  dynasty,  who  does  not  introduce  the  sages  iti  his  expoalio^^ 
yei  iimkes  the  subject  lo  be  '  the  disposer  and  nourisber  of  all 
things.'     He  gets  to  his  view  by  an  unnatural  interpretation  of  two 
thar.ictcts  in  67,  which  are  now  ihiown  out  of  the  text  bj'  all  critics 
as  not  genuine.     'I'bat  'the  sages'  is  really  the  i^ubjeci  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  appears  from  the  express  mention  of  them  in   <^H 
when  also  'heaven   and    earth'    take    the    place  of  JTAicn  aa^l 
Khw&n.    It  is  absurd,  not  to  ray  blasphemous,  to  assume  thai 
the  sages  who  made  the  Yl  had  the  knowledge  and  aUlity  her? 
ascribed  to  them ;  but  the  theory  of  ttx  Y!  as  containing  a  scheme 
for  the  discoverj'  of  the  ftiture  necessitated  the  ascribing  such  attri- 
butes to  them.     Compare  with  the  whole  Section,  and  especially 
with  paragraph  68,  what  is  said  in  'Ihe  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,* 
chnptL-r  24. 

•The  firs:  Section  shows  bow  the  sages  were  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  Yt,  and  had  no  need  of  it ;  the  second  goes  on  to  lell 
how  ihey  devised  and  constructed  11,  to  make  all  men  equal  lo 
tliemselves  in  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  and  human  events,  and 
of  their  indications  of,  and  {ssues  in,  the  fuitirc.    Summing  up  I 
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substantial ;  those  of  him  who  is  losing  what  he 
ought  to  keep  are  crooked. 

lessons,  the  editors  of  the  imperial  edition  say, '  There  is  no  passage 
in  the  Appendix  more  full  and  clear  than  this  on  the  five  points  in 
regard  to  the  lines  which  the  student  of  the  Yi  has  to  attend  to. 
Those  points  are : — their  time,  position,  quality,  mutual  nearness, 
and  responsive  relation.  It  is  by  a  consideration  of  the  two  latter 
points,  moreover,  that  he  must  form  his  judgment  on  their  appro- 
priateneFS  or  inappropriateness  in  the  three  others.' 

Paragraph  73  has  really  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter.  I  have  stated  above  how  the  critics  attempt  to  make  out 
such  a  connexion;  but  I  agree  myself  with  P.  Regis,  who  appends 
to  his  version  of  the  paragraph  this  note : — '  Quae  sententiae  qui- 
dem  sapiunt  doctrinam  Confucianam,  at  non  ordinem,  utpote  cum 
praecedentibus  minime  cohaerentes,  sed  omnino  ab  iis  abscissae 
avulsaeque.' 
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Supplemcntarj'  to  ihe  Thwan  and  Yio  on  the  first  and  set 
Hexagnms,  and  sliowmg  bow  they  may  be  intcrprttetl  of 
nature  and  doings. 

Section  I.    A'aiek. 

Chaptcr  I.  i.  What  is  called  (under  A'-4ien)  *th( 
great  and  originating'  is  (in  man)  the  first  and  chief 
quality  of  goodness ;  what  is  called  '  the  penetrating ' 
is  the  assemblage  of  excellences ;  what  is  called  '  the 
advantageous '  is  the  harmony  of  all  that  is  right : 
and  what  is  called  '  the  correct  and  firm '  is  th^_ 
faculty  of  action.  | 

2,  The  superior  man,  embodying  benevolence,  is 
fit  to  preside  over  men ;  presenting  the  assemblage 
of  excellences,  he  is  fit  to  show  in  himself  the  union 
of  all  propriety' ;  benefiting  (all)  creatures,  he  is  fit  to 
exhibit  the  hannony  of  all  that  is  right;  correct  and 
firm,  he  is  fit  to  manage  (all)  affairs. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  superior  man  practises  thes 
four  virtues  justifies  tlie  application  to  him  of  th< 
words — '  A7/ien  represents  what  Is  great  and  origii 
ating,  penetrating,  advantageous,  correct  and  firm." 


The  tiile  of  this  Appendix  is  in  Chinese  the  Wan  Yen  JTwan, 
'The  Record  of  Win  Yen;'  and  accorJing  to  the  analogy  of 
the  lilies  of  the  three  Appendixes  thai  follow,  Win  should  per- 
form the  pan  of  a  verb  and  Yen  thai  of  a  subslamive.  So  the 
characters  arc  uauiiliy  taken,  and  to  Win  is  given  the  meaning  of 
*  Explaining  (Shih) ;'  and  to  Yen  that  of '  Words  or  Sentences,' 
meaning  the  Thwan  of  king  \V5n,  and  the  \&o  of  the  dnke  of 
A"3u  on  the  first  two  heiagrams.      The  document  treats  of  these. 
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Chapter  II.  4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
under  the  first  Hne  undivided,  '  The  dragon  lies  hid 
(in  the  deep)  ; — -it  is  not  the  time  for  active  doing  ?  ' 
The  Master  said  : — '  There  he  is,  with  the  powers  of 
the  dragon,  and  yet  lying  hid.  The  influence  of  the 
world  would  make  no  change  in  him ;  he  would  do 
nothing  (merely)  to  secure  his  fame.  He  can  live, 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  without  regret;  he  can 
experience  disapproval  without  trouble  of  mind. 
Rejoicing  (in  opportunity'),  he  carries  his  principles 


and  of  no  others.  '  It  shows  the  amount  and  depth  of  meaning  in 
ibetn,'  Haj's  JTQ  H&t,  '  and  llie  oiher  hexagrams  may  be  treated 
after  the  analog/  sujjpljcd  here/  Confucius,  it  is  said  by  olhers, 
died  before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  he  had  formed. 
Bui,  OR  1  have  shown  in  the  Introduction  ([ip,  aS-ja),  it  !<<  more  ihan 
doubtful  whether  we  have  in  this  Appendix  anything  at  all  dtrealy 
from  the  sage. 

Chapter  t,  paragraphs  r-3,  shows  how  the  aliribules  of  A'Aicn, 
as  explained  by  king  W'iin,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  constituent 
principles  of  human  nature.  Wlial  is  remarkable  is,  that  wc  find 
paragraphs  1,  a,  with  very  little  vaiiation,  in  one  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  3o  A'wan,  as  having  been  spoken  by  a  marchioness- 
dowager  of  Lfl  in  ».c'.  564,  several  years  before  Confucius  was  liom. 
One  so  familiar  as  £^  llsi  was  with  ali  the  classical  literature  of 
his  country  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  His  solution  of  the 
questions  arising  from  it  is,  chat  anciently  there  was  this  explana- 
tion of  the  characiere  lif  king  WSii ;  that  it  was  eTnpIoyed  by  Phfi 
Aung  (of  L(k),  and  tliat  Confucius  also  avaded  tiimself  of  it ;  while 
the  chronicler  used,  as  he  does  below,  the  phraseology  of  '  The 
I^Iaster  said,'  to  distinguish  the  real  words  of  Confucius  from  such 
ancient  sayings.  But  who  was  this  chronicler/  No  one  can  lell. 
The  legitimate  conclusion  from  /CtW  criticism  is  this,  that  so  mucli 
of  this  Appendix  as  is  preceded  by  'The  Masier  said'  is  from 
Confucius ; — so  much  and  no  more. 

The  ascription  in  paragraph  3  of  *  the  four  virtues'  10  the  supe- 
rior or  normal  man,  man  in  his  best  estate,  and  yet  inferior  to  '  the 
sagely  man,'  is  Confucian, — after  the  style  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Master  in  the  Analects. 
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iato  action  ;  sorrowing'  (for  want  of  opportunity).  h< 
keeps  with  them  in  retirement.  Yes,  he  is  not  t( 
be  lom  from  iiis  root  (in  himself).'  This  is  'th( 
dragon  lying  hid.' 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  under  th< 
second  line,  '  The  dragon  shows  himself  and  is  U 
the  field; — it  will  be  advantageous  to  see  the  great 
man  ? '     The  Master  said  : — '  There  he  is,  with  the 
dragons  powers,  and  occupying  exactly  the  central 
place.     He  is  sincere  (even)  in  his  ordinary  words, 
and   earnest   Jn   his   ordinary  conduct      Guarding 
against  depravity,  he  preserves  his  sincerity.     His 
goodness  Is  recognised  in  the  world,  but  he  does  n< 
boast  of  it.     His  virtue  is  extensively  displayed,  ai 
transformation   ensues.     The  language  of  the  Yl 
"  The  dragon  shows  himself  and  is  in  the  field  ; — l 
will  be  advantageous  to  see  the  great  man,"  refe 
to  a  ruler's  virtue." 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  under  th< 
third  line.  '  The  superior  man  is  active  and  vigilant' 
all    the  day,  and  in  the  evening  (still)  careful  an^H 
apprehensive  ; — the  position  is  dangerous,  but  then^ 
will  benomistake?"     The  Master  said  : — 'The  supe- 
rior man  advances  in  virtue,  and  cultivates  alt  the 
sphere  of  his  duly.      His  leal-heartedness  and  yood 
failh  are  the  way  by  which  he  advances  in  virtue. 
His  attention  to  his  words  and  establishing  his  sin- 
cerity are   the  way  by  which   he  occupies  in  ^^M 
sphere.     He  knows  the  utmost  point  to  be  reached^ 
and  reaches  it.  thus  showing  himself  in  accord  with 
the  first  springs  (of  things);  he  knows  the  end  to 
rested  in,  and  rests  in  it,  tlius  preserving  his  right< 
ousness  in  accordance  with  that  end.     Therefore 
occupies  a  high  position  without  pride,  and  a  U 
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position  without  anxiety.  Thus  it  is  that  being 
active  and  vigilant,  and  careful  (also)  and  apprehen- 
sive as  the  time  requires,  though  his  position  be 
periions.  he  will  make  no  mistake' 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  under  the 
fourth  line,  '  He  is  as  if  he  were  leaping  up,  (but 
still)  is  in  the  deep ; — there  will  be  no  mistake  ? ' 
The  Master  said: — 'He  finds  no  permanent  place 
either  above  or  below,  but  he  does  not  commit  the 
error  (of  advancing).  He  may  advance  or  recede; — 
there  is  no  permanent  place  for  him  :  but  he  does 
not  leave  his  fellows.  The  superior  man,  advancing 
in  virtue  and  cultivating  the  sphere  of  his  dut)',  yet 
wishes  (to  advance  only)  at  the  (proper)  time,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  mistake.' 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  under  the 
fifth  line,  '  The  dragon  is  on  the  wing  in  the  sky; — 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  see  the  great  mad  ?  * 
The  Master  said: — 'Notes  of  the  same  key  respond 
to  one  another ;  creatures  of  the  same  nature  seek 
one  another;  water  (lows  towards  the  place  that  is 
(low  and)  damp;  fire  rises  up  towards  what  is  dry  ; 
clouds  follow  the  dragon,and  winds  follow  the  tiger: — 
(so)  the  sage  makes  his  appearance,  and  all  men  look 
to  him.  Things  that  draw  their  origin  from  heaven 
move  towards  what  is  above  ;  things  that  draw  their 
origin  from  the  earth  cleave  to  what  is  below : — so 
does  everything  follow  its  kind." 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  under  the 
topmost  line,  '  The  dragon  exceeds  the  proper 
limits; — there  will  be  occasion  for  repentance?' 
The  Master  said : — '  The  position  is  noble,  but  it  is 
not  tliat  of  office  :  (its  occupant)  dwells  on  hiyh,  but 
he  has  no  people  (to  rule) ;  and  the  men  of  talent 
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and  virtue  in  the  positions  be!ow  will  gfive  him  no 
aid ; — should  he  move  in  such  a  case,  there  will  be 
occasion  for  repentance.' 


In  chapter  II.  paragraphs  4-^,  Confucius  is  introduced,  ex* 
plaining,  wilh  caiisidcrablc  amplificaltan,  what  h  said  by  the  duke 
of  A'au  under  tlic  sc^-cral  lines  of  ihe  hexagram.  'The  dragon' 
becomes  the  sjinbol  of  '  the  superior  man ; '  and  of  '  the  great  man,' 
or  the  sage  upon  the  throne.  The  language  approaches  at  limes  to 
tlie  magniloquence  of  Mencius,  while  in  paragraph  8  the  voice  hardlj 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  sage  al  all. 

With  paragraph  5,  compare  chapters  8  and  14  of  'Ihe  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mean,'  agreeing  much  in  language  and  sentiment 
with  what  vre  have  here.  The  line,  a  strong  or  undivided  line,  and 
therefore  yang,  is  said  to  be  'exact]}'  in  the  central  place;'  but 
che  line  is  in  the  second,  an  even  place,  that  proper  to  a  yin  line; 
and  in  other  passages  this  might  be  explained  in  an  unfa^'Durabk 
way.  The  Chinese  character  king  has  the  meaning  given  lo  it, 
now  of  'exact,'  and  now  of  '  corrccl,'  the  latter  being  always 
favourably  interpreted. 

Paragraph  8.  The  fifth  is  almost  always  the  place  of  honour  and 
authority  in  the  ht:x.igram,  and  therefore  '  (he  great  man '  here  con- 
tinues to  be  the  great  man,  '  the  sage.'  The  argument  is  that  u 
things  of  the  same  kind  respond  to  and  seek  one  another,  so  is  it 
with  tlie  sage  and  ordinary  man.  They  arc  of  the  same  kind, 
though  far  apart;  and  when  a  sage  appears,  all  other  men  look  to 
him  with  admiration  and  hope.  The  continuity  of  the  illastrailoDfi, 
however,  is  broken  by  the  introduction  of  the  dragon  and  clouds, 
and  the  tiger  and  wind.  Are  these  of  the  same  kind?  A'it  HsI 
says  he  docs  not  think  that  ihe  real  dragon  and  real  tiger  are 
intended;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  he  understood  the  terms. 
3ii  iTAing  (early  in  the  Jling  dynasty)  says: — 'The  dragon  feels 
Ihe  influence  of  the  clouds  surcharged  with  rain,  and  riics  from  liie 
deep,  and  when  ihe  tiger  feels  the  approach  of  the  cold  winds  he 
ronrii.  Thus  when  the  dragon  rises,  the  clouils  are  sure  (O  collect; 
and  when  the  tiger  screamsi,  the  winds  follow ; '  but  all  this  does  not 
help  us  to  appreciate  any  belter  the  words  of  Ihe  text.  And  the 
concluding  i]li:straiion  is  nearly  as  foreign  to  our  way  of  conceiving 
things.  By  '  things  that  draw  their  origin  from  hcav'cn  '  all  anioials 
—moving  creatures' — are  intended;  and  by  those  that  draw  their 
origin  from  the  earth  are  intended  all  plants,— things  that  stand  ami 
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Chapter  HI.  10.  '  The  dragon  lies  hki  ; — it  is  not 
the  time  for  active  doing:' — the  position  is  (too)  low. 

11.  'The  dragon  shows  himself  and  is  in  tlie 
field : ' — the  time  (requires  him  still)  to  be  unem- 
ployed. 

1 2.  '  All  the  day  active  and  vigilant : ' — (he  now) 
does  his  (proper)  business. 

13.  '  He  is  as  if  he  were  leaping  up,  (but  still)  is 
in  the  deep  :' — he  is  making  trial  of  himself. 

14.  'The  dragon  is  on  the  wing  in  the  sky:' — 
(the  subject  of  the  line)  is  on  high  and  ruling. 

15.  'The  dragon  exceeds  the  proper  limit,  and 
there  will  be  occasion  for  repentance:' — when  things 
have  been  carried  to  extremity,  calamit)'  ensues. 

16.  Undivided  lines  appearinall  these  representa- 
tions of  die  great  and  originating  power  denoted  by 
A'^ien: — (what  follows  in  the  Yao  tells  us  how)  all 
under  the  sky  there  will  be  good  order. 
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do  not  move.  The  fonner  tum  their  heads  to  the  sky,  and  ihe 
latter  llieir  loots  to  the  earth.  So  we  read  in  A'fl  H^i ;  l>ul  I  con- 
tinue 10  wonder  that  Confucius  selected  such  illuslrations  and  ^)oke 
in  such  a  style. 

Par^tgraph  9.  A^  I  have  &aid  above,  the  place  of  honour  and 
aiithoriiy  in  the  hexagram  belongs  to  the  fifth  line,  and  no  oiher 
plaja  so  unimporiitnt  a  part  as  the  Eixdi ;  and  hence  it  is  repre- 
sented here  as  liaving  '  no  place '  at  all.  Before  he  whom  it  re- 
presents is  called  to  act,  the  baiUe  has  been  won  or  losL  MovcmcDt 
from  liim  will  only  accelerate  and  inicntify  the  result. 

Chapter  III,  paragraphs  to-i6,  goes  over  again  the  V&o  of  the 
duke  of  Aau  with  very  brief  explanations,  gn>uiided  chiefly  on  the 
consideration  of  llie  place  or  position  occupied  by  the  several 
lines,  and  the  time  of  their  introduciion  inio  the  action  of  the 
Iiexagrara. 

Paragraph  16.  Seethe  note  on  the  Text  of  A'Ai  en,  corresponding 
to  this  line,  page  58,  and  also  that  on  paragraph  7  of  the  symboliBm 
of,  the  figures  and  Une»,  Section  i,  page  165.    There  is  the  same 
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Chapter  IV.  1 7.  '  The  dragon  lies  hid  in  the 
deep: — it  is  not  the  time  for  active  doing;' — the 
energy  denoted  by  the  undivided  line  is  laid  up  and 
hid  away  as  in  the  deep. 

18.  '  The  dragon  appears  in  the  field  : ' — all  undo- 
heaven  (begins  to  be)  adorned  and  brightened. 

J  9.  *  All  the  day  active  and  vigilant : ' — continu> 
ally,  as  the  time  passes  and  requires,  does  he  act. 

ao.  '  He  is  as  if  he  were  leaping  up,  (but  still)  is 
in  the  deep:' — a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  method 
indicated  by  (this)  A'Alcn  diagram. 

21.  'The  dragon  is  on  the  wing  in  the  sky:' — 
this  shows  that  his  place  is  based  on  his  heavenly 
virtue. 

22.  '  The  dragon  exceeds  the  (proper)  limit : — 
there  will  be  occasion  for  repentance : ' — the  time  is 
come  to  an  end,  and  so  also  is  his  opportunity. 

23.  Undivided  lines  appear  in  all  these  repre- 
sentations of  the  great  and  originating  power  denoted 
by  A'Aien:^ — ^and  (from  what  follows  in  the  YAo) 
wp  sec  tlie  model  (of  action)  afforded  by  heaven. 

difficult}-  in  understanding  the  first  part  of  the  shnrt  pongnipb : 
ihe  coincliision  of  it  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  language  of  the 
y  S  o,  though  it  is  not  repciterf  Iicrc. 

Cliaptcr  IV,  paragraphs  J7-23.  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  3 
third  time,  treating  the  various  paragraphs  chiefly  from  the  stand' 
point  of  time. 

Paragrapti  1 7  tcUs  us  that  time  and  circumstances  are  essential  as 
well  as  inward  power,  (o  successful  development  and  demonstration- 
In  paragraph  18,  the  words  of  the  Y&o  about  meeting  with  the  gmi 
mail  are  not  quoted,  but  ihey  prompted  llie  latter  lalf  of  it. 

Paragraph  19.  Compare  the  language  on  paragraph  6,  towmrdi 
the  end. 

Pangrapli  ao.  The  subject  passes  here  from  ihe  lower  trigmm 
and  enters  into  ihe  upper.  We  are  told  not  to  lay  stress  on  'Ibe 
method  of  A'Aien.'    In  paragraph  21  we  have  the  sage  upon  the 
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Chapter  V.  24.  The  'greatness  '  and  'originating' 
represented  by  A'^ien  refer  to  it  as  (the  symbol  of) 
■what  gives  their  beginning  (to  all  things),  and  (also) 
secures  their  growth  and  development. 

25.  '  The  advantagcousncss  and  the  correctness 
and  firmness '  refer  to  its  nature  and  feelings  (as 
seen  in  all  the  resulting  things). 

26.  KA'icn,  (thus)  originating,  is  able  with  its 
admirable  bene6ts  to  benefit  all  under  the  sky.  We 
are  not  told  how  its  benefits  are  conferred  j  but  how 
great  is  (its  operation)  ! 

27.  How  great  is  (what  is  emblemed  by)  A'^ien! — 
strong,  vigorous,  imdeflected,  correct,  and  (in  all 
these  qualities)  pure,  unmixed,  exquisite! 

aS.  The  «;ix  lines,  as  explained  (by  the  duke  of 
A"au),  bring  Torch  and  display  (its  meaning),  and 
ever)'thing  about  it  is  (thus)  indirectly  exhibited. 

29.  (The  great  man)  at  the  proper  time  drives 
with  these  six  dragons  through  the  sky.  The  clouds 
move,  and  the  rain  Is  distributed  ;  all  under  heaven 
enjoys  repose. 

throne.  Tune  and  opponuniiy  are  boih  in  progress  in  19 ;  here  in 
33,  tbe^  arc  buih  passed,  have  reached  their  exuemily  or  end. 

Paragrapliaj: — sec  on  paragraph  i6.  'The  model  orhrrawn,' says 
Wfl  A'Aing,  '  is  the  due  blending  of  the  strong  and  active  with  ihc 
weak  and  p.i3sivc,  the  regulation  of  muvL-mcnt  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  reason,  so  ihut  there  shall  be  neither  excess  uor  deficiency.' 

Chapter  V,  paragraphs  24-39.  The  author  here,  leaving  the 
treatise  on  the  symboluim  of  the  YAo,  turns  to  that  on  the  Tbwao, 
or  exposiliQus  of  king  W^n.  and  amplifies  it,  not  quoting  from  it, 
however,  so  fully  and  exactly,  an  he  has  done  in  ihe  previous 
chapters  from  the  Yao. 

Paragraphs  24  and  35  are  based  on  the  statement  of  the  signt- 
ficance  of  the  Tli  wan  under  AT^icn,  and  not  on  the  treatise  on  the 
symbolism.  The  originating  power  cannot  be  separated  from  ihst 
of  penetration  and  development.     The  latter  i&sues  from  the  former 
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Chapter  VI.  30.   In  the  sujjerlor  man  his  condu< 
is  (the  fruit  of)  his  perfected  virtue,  which  might  be- 
seen  therefore  in  his  daily  course;  but  the  force  of 
that   phrase,  *  lying  hid,'  requires  him   to  keep  re^| 
tired,  and  not  yet  show  himself,  nor  proceed  to  the 
full  development  of  his  course.     While  this  is  the 
case,  the  superior   man  (knows  that)  It  is  not  th^^ 
time  for  active  doing.  ^| 

31.  The  superior  man  learns  and  accumulates  the 
results  of  his  learning  ;  puts  questions,  and  discrimi- 
nates among  those  results ;  dwells  magnanimously 
and  unamhitiously  in  what  he  has  attained  to ;  and 
carries  it  into  practice  with  benevolence.  What  ih^| 
Yl  says,  'The  dragon  appears  in  the  field : — it  wli 
be  advantageous  to  meet  with  the  great  man,'  has 
reference  to  the  virtuous  qualities  of  a  ruler  (a^^ 
thus  described).  ^| 

3a.  In  the  third  line  there  is  a  twofold  (symbol 
of)  strength,  but  (the  position)  is  not  centraL    (ll 

as  the  summer  follows  on  the  spring,  according  to  an  illustration 
of  A'Q  Hst.  '  Tlic  advaiitagcousne&s '  and  '  lirm  corrvcuiess,'  he 
compares  also  to  the  autumn  and  wtnier,  saying  tliat  the  KA\en 
power  in  its  esscncr,  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  lx'*t  described  by  these  two 
latter  ch.iractefisiic3.  while  the  two  former  describe  it  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  be  tries  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  what  he 
understood  by  'nature  and  feelings'  in  25.  But  this  thaplcr  treats 
of  the  JTAien  power  in  nature  rather  llian  in  humanity.  Confinii 
our  view  to  the  power  so  operating,  we  cannot  say  that  the  descri| 
lion  of  it  in  26  and  37  is  magniloquent  or  hyperbolical. 

Paragraph  38  return!)  to  the  explanations  of  the  lines  of 
hexatfram  by  the  dulic  of  A^u,  whirh  exhibit  the  power  in  different 
positions  and  relations,  bringing  out  all  its  i-igmficaoce ;  and  then 
29  coniines  us  to  the  fifth  line,  in  wbicb  we  have  iu  ideal.  I'be 
spheres  of  nature  and  of  men  seem  lo  be  in  the  view  of  the 
ftutlior,  and  therefore  1  introduce  '  the  great  man,'  as  the  sutqect. 
after  the  example  of  liic  best  critics.  Like  the  clouds  aud  ifae  rain  to 
the  thirsty  earih,  so  is  the  rule  of  the  sage  lo  expectant  butnuiity. 
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he  in  the 


occiipantj  IS  not  in  neaven  above,  nor  is  ne  in 
field  beneath.  Therefore  there  must  be  active  vigi- 
lance and  cautious  apprtfhension  as  the  time  requires ; 
and  tliouj^h  {the  position  be)  perilous,  there  will  be 
no  mistake. 

3^,.  In  the  fourth  line  there  is  (the  symbol  of) 
strength,  btit  (the  position)  is  not  central.  (I  ts 
occupant)  is  not  in  heaven  above,  nor  is  he  in  the 
field  beneath,  nor  is  he  in  the  place  of  man  inter- 
mediate. Hence  he  is  in  perplexity  ;  and  beiny  so, 
he  has  doubts  about  what  should  be  his  movements, 
and  so  will  give  no  occasion  for  blame. 

34,  The  great  man  is  he  who  is  in  harmony,  in 
his  attributes,  with  heaven  and  earth  ;  in  his  bright- 
ness, with  the  sun  and  moon :  in  his  orderly  pro- 
cedure, with  the  four  seasons;  and  in  his  relation 
to  what  is  fortunate  and  what  is  calamitous,  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit-like  operations  (of  Providence). 
He  may  precede  Heaven,  anil  Heaven  will  not  act 
in  opposition  to  him  ;  he  may  follow  Heaven,  but 
will  act  (only)  a.s  Heaven  at  the  time  would  do.  If 
Heaven  will  not  act  in  opposition  to  him.  how  much 
less  will  men!  how  much  less  will  the  spirit-like 
operation  (of  Providence)  ! 

55.  The  force  of  that  phrase — -'exceeding  the 
proper  limits' — indicates  the  knowing  to  advance 
but  not  to  retire  ;  to  maintain  but  not  to  let  perish  ; 
to  get  but  not  to  lo.se. 

36.  He  only  is  the  sage  who  knows  to  advance  and 
to  retire,  to  maintain  and  to  let  perish  ;  and  that  with- 
out ever  acting  incorrectly.    Yes,  he  only  is  the  sage  I 


Chapter  VI,  paragmph-i  .^0-36,     The  author  leaving  ihcThwiin, 
turns  again  to  ibe  treatise  on  the  symbolism  of  the  Yioj  his  nnin 
[16]  E  e 
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Section  II.     KhwAn. 

Chapter  1.   i.  (WMiat  ts  indicated  by)  KhwSi 
most  gentle  and  weak,  but,  when  put  in  motion,  U 

object  being  lo  show  how  reasonable  are  ihe  decisions  and  lesson 
of  ihe  duke  of  /TSu.  ~ 

The  subject  of  paragraph  30  has  the  vjrtoe ;  but  his  positioit^ 
the  loweM  pka'  shava  that  his  time  is  not  yet  come. 

In  para§;iaph  3 1  n-c  have  the  superior  man  developing,  br  me; 
of  the  proccitSM  dcacribcJ,  inlo  '  ihc  great  man,'  vith  the  atlri 
of  a  ruler,  the  apjtcarance  of  whom  is  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  twofold  sjTaboI  of  strength  in  paragraph  32  is  the  yang  w 
undivided  line  in  the  third  place  (odd)  proper  to  it.  There  will  be 
no  mistake,  because  the  subject  of  the  line,  in  the  eietcise  of  his 
caution,  will  abstain  from  any  forward  movement. 

Accurtiing  tu  para^niplt  63  of  last  Ap{)cndix,  Section  li, 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  in  llje  hex.igrara  belong  to  man.  and 
inienncdlatc  between  those  of  heaven  and  those  of  earth.     Kbui 
Ying-l£,  to  get  over  the  difliculiy  in  what  is  sard  00  tlic  fourth 
line,  says  that,  as  a  uiaiier  of  fact  and  locally,  man  hi  nearer  eanb 
than  heaven,  and  is  aptly  represented  ttierefore  by  the  third  1 
and  not  by  the  fourth; — I  prefer  to  point  out  the  incoa<Ust< 
and  k-avc    it.     The   subject  of  this  fourth   line  will   mow 
cautiously,  and  so  escape  blame. 

The  eulogium  of'  the  ^tcat  man*  in  paragraph  34  cannot  faitj^| 
recall  to  the  classical  scholar  the  thirty-first  and  other  chapters  of 'iH^ 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'  where  the  sage  ts  described  as  'The  Equal 
of  Heaven.'  In  one  sentence  here  he  is  spokv-n  of  as  sometimes 
taking  precedence  of  Heaven,  which  then  does  not  act  in  ot^si- 
tloQ  to  him  I  I  do  not  know  of  any  statement  about  the  sage, 
coming  without  duubt  from  Confucius,  thai  is  so  cxira^-aganl 
this.  It  is  difScull — in  fact  impossible — to  say  from  the  Yi  itself, 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  kwei  shin,  which  I  have  tran 
here  by  'the  spirit-like  operations  (of  Providence).'  The  cnmpoi 
denomination  does  not  often  occur  in  the  book.  In  Appendix  III, 
Section  i,  31,  kwei  h  tlie  anima  and  shiin  the  animusj  and 
in  paragrajih  50. 1  have  translated  the  terms  by  •  the  contracting  and 
expanding  operations.'  In  Appendix  I,  page  336  and  page  339,  the 
name  is  used  as  in  the  present  text.    That  second  itutancc  and  this 
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hard  and  strong;  it  is  most  still,  but  is  able  to  give 
every  definite  form. 

2.  '  By  following,  it  obtains  its  (proper)  lord,'  and 
pursues  its  regular  (course). 

3.  It  contains  all  things  in  itself,  and  its  trans- 
forming (power)  is  ijlorioiis. 

4.  Yes,  what  docility  marks  the  way  of  Khwin  ! 
It  receives  the  inBuences  of  heaven,  and  acts  at 
the  proper  time. 

Chapter  II.  5.  The  family  that  accumulates  good* 
ness  is  sure  to  have  superabundant  happiness,  and 
the  family  that  accumulates  evil  is  sure  to  have 
superabundant  misery.     The  murder  of  a  ruler  by 


paragraph  were  evidemly  constructed,  the  odc  on  the  moclcl  of  die 
other.  I  think  it  likely  lh;it  the  breath  or  air,  tJii,  became  the  name 
with  the  earliest  Chinese  for  their  first  concept  of  spirii ;  then  the 
bmlh  inspired  or  inhaled  was  called  kwei,  and  became  the  name 
for  tlic  grosser  part  or  tlic  !>piiit,  letuniing  to  the  earUi ;  and  &liin. 
ihc  breatli  exhaled  or  expired,  the  nam*-  fur  the  subtler  and  intellec- 
tual spirit,  ascending  lo  a  stale  of  aciivitj-  and  enjoymcnr.  The 
explanations  of  the  terras  in  the  Ji  YS  and  other  dictionaries  seem 
10  justify  this  view.  The  combination  kv.'^i  shiLn  is  sometimes 
licsi  translated  by  'spiritual  beings.*  The  school  of  the  Sung 
philosophy  understand  by  it — the  contracting  and  expanding  of  the 
primary  matter,  or  that  laacter  conceived  of  in  two  forms  or  with 
two  opposite  qualities.  A'^^Sn^-jze  says  here  that  '  Heaven  and 
earth  are  another  name  for  lao,  and  kwei  shin  another  name  for 
"the  vestiges  of  making  and  lransronnation;"andtliat  itiesage  bcin;; 
iti  hannony  with  the  tao  or  practical  rcasun  of  the  universe,  how 
caa  men  or  the  kwei  shin  be  contiar)'  to  him?'  Whatever  be 
thought  of  (he  Sung  spccuhtions  and  theories.  I  think  that  a  trans- 
lator ought  10  giv%  an  indication  of  the  primary  meaning  of  tlie 
name  kwei  sh&ii. 

Paragraphs  35  and  36  suggest  the  description  of  Confucioa  bj* 
Meitcius,  V,  ii,  1,  5,  as  ttie  one  among  ihe  sages  who  was  most 
governed  by  the  co  11  sidr ration  of  lime,  doing  continually  what  Uic 
circumstances  of  the  time  required. 

£€2 


his  minister,  or  of  his  father  by  a  son.  is  not  thi 
result  of  the  events  of  one  morning;  or  one  evening;. 
The  causes  of  it  have  gradually  accumulated. — 
through  the  absence  of  early  discrimination.  The 
words  of  the  YI,  '  He  treads  on  the  hoar-frost ;  th< 
strong  ice  will  come  (by  and  by),'  show  the  natur 
(issue  and  growth  of  things). 

6.  'Straight'  indicates  the  correctness  (of  tt 
internal  principle),  and  'square.'  the  righteousness 
{of  the  external  act).  The  superior  man.  (ihi 
represented),  by  his  self-reverence  maintains  th^ 
inward  (correctness),  and  in  righteousness  adjust 
his  external  acts.  His  reverence  and  righteousness 
being  (thus)  established,  his  virtues  are  not  solitary 
instances  or  of  a  single  class.  'Straight,  square, 
and  great,  working  his  operations,  without  repeated 
efTorts,  in  everj'^  respect  advantageous  : ' — this  shows 
how  (such  a  one)  has  no  doubts  as  to  what  he  does^f 

7.  Although  (the  subject  of)  this  divided  line  has 
excelleitt  (qualities,  he  (does  not  display  diem,  but) 
keeps  them  under  restraint.  '  If  he  engage  wit 
them  in  die  ser\'ice  of  the  king,  and  be  successfu 
he  will  not  claim  that  success  for  himself:' — thi 
is  the  way  of  the  earth,  of  a  wife,  of  a  ministcrT 
The  way  of  the  earth  is — '  not  to  claim  the  merit 
of  achievement,'  but  on  behalf  (of  heaven)  to  brii 
things  to  their  proper  issue. 

8.  Through  the  changes  and  transformations  pt 
duced  by  heaven  and  earth,  plants  and  trees  groi 
luxuriantly.  If  (the  reciprocal  influence  of)  heaven 
and  earth  were  shut  up  and  restrained,  we  should 
have  (a  state  that  might  suggest  to  us)  the  case 
of  men  of  virtue  and  ability  lying  in  obscurity.  The 
words  of  the  Yl,  "A  sack  tied  up: — Uiere  will 
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no  ground  for  blame  or  for  praise,'  are  in  reality 
a  lesson  of  caution. 

9.  The  superitir  man  (emblemed  here)  by  the 
'  yellow '  and  correct  (colour),  is  possessed  of  com- 
prehension and  discrimination.  He  occupies  the 
correct  position  (of  supremacy),  but  (that  emblem) 
is  on  (the  lower  part  of)  his  person.  His  excellence 
is  in  the  centre  (of  his  being),  but  it  diffuses  a 
complacency  over  his  four  limbs,  and  is  manifested 
in  his  (conduct  of)  affairs  :^this  is  the  perfection  of 
excellence. 

10.  (The  subject  of)  the  yin  (or  divided  line) 
thinking  himself  equal  to  the  (subject  of  the)  yang, 
or  undivided  line,  there  is  sure  to  be  '  a  contest." 
As  if  indignant  at  there  being  no  acknowledgment 
of  the  (superiority  of  the  subject  of  the)  yang  line, 
(the  text)  uses  the  term  'dragons.'  But  still  the 
(subject  of  neither  line)  can  leave  his  class,  and 
hence  we  have  'the  blood'  mentioned.  The  men- 
tion of  that  as  being  (both)  '  azure  and  yellow ' 
indicates  the  mixture  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hea- 
ven's (colour)  is  azure  and  earth's  is  yellow. 

Ttw  hexagram  Khwiln  is  dealt  with  in  Section  ii,  and  mucli 
more  liriefly  tlian  A'Aien  in  Section  i.  Much  less  distinci,  more- 
over, is  the  attempt  in  it  lo  show  how  the  auributcs  of  ilie  hexagram 
are  10  be  understood  of  the  principles  of  human  nature.  The  most 
important  portion  of  the  Seaion,  perhaps,  is  paragraph  5,  ibc  lir&t 
of  chapter  II,  and  1  havi.-  spoken  of  it  in  the  Introduction,  pages 
^7  and  48. 


A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X  V. 


Treatise  of  Remarks  on  the  Trigrams. 


Chapter  1.  i.  Anciently,  when  the  sages  made 
the  Yl,  in  order  to  give  mysterious  assistance  lo  t]ie 
spiritual  Intelligences,  they  produced  (the  rules  for 
the  use  of)  the  divining  plant. 

2.  The  number  j  was  assigned  to  heaven.  3  to 
earth,  and  from  these  came  the  (other)  numbers. 

3.  They  contemplated  the  changes  in  the  divided 
and  undivided  lines  (by  the  process  of  manipulating 
the  stalks),  and  formed  the  irigranis ;  from  the 
movements  diat  took  place  in  die  strong  and  weak 
lines,  they  produced  (their  teaching  about)  the  sepa- 
rate lines.  There  ensued  a  harmonious  conformity 
to  the  course  (of  duty)  and  to  virtue,  with  a  dis- 
crimination of  what  was  right  (in  each  particular 
case).  They  (thus)  made  an  exhaustive  discrimina- 
tion of  what  was  right,  and  effected  tlie  complete 
development  of  (every)  nature,  till  ihey  arrived  (in 
the  Yl)  at  what  was  appointed  for  it  (by  Heaven). 


I 


Chapier  I,  paragraphs  1-3,  treats  of  the  rise  of  ibe  Kbetne  of 
the  Yi  from  the  -wonderful  qualities  of  the  divining  plant,  the  use 
of  certain  numbers,  and  the  fomiaiion  of  the  lineal  figures. 

P.  Regis  translates  paragraph  i  by— 'The  ancient  (sages),  ibe 
most  excellent  men,  were  the  authors  of  tlie  Y!-king,  in  maUitiR 
which  they  were  assisted  by  an  intelligent  spirit,  who  for  their  help 
produced  the  plant  callL-d  Shih.' 

Bui  the  text  will  not  admit  of  this  version,  nor  Imvt  1  found  ihc 
view  given  in  it  in  any  Chinese  writer.  It  is  difficult  to  make  op 
one's  mind  whether  lo  iranslaic — '  the  sage,'  or '  the  sages."  Khun^; 
Viiii-'-ta  contends  that  the  wiiter  had  Fft'hst  and  him  alone  in  his 
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Chapter  II.  4.  Anciently,  when  the  sages  made 
the  Yl,  it  was  with  the  design  that  (its  figures)  should 
be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  underlying  the 
natures  (of  men  and  things),  and  the  ordinances  {for 
them)  appointed  (by  Heaven).  With  this  view  they 
exhibited  (in  them)  the  way  of  heaven,  calling  (the 
lines)  yin  and  yang  ;  the  way  of  earth,  calling  (them) 
the  weak  (or  soft)  and  the  strong  (or  hard) :  and 
the  way  of  men,  under  the  names  of  benevolence 


mind.  To  mc  U  sremg  oihcrivise.  Ffl-hsi,  if  we  accept  the  testi- 
nony  of  universal  Chinese  consent,  made  the  eight  Kigrams ;  but 
he  did  not  make  the  Vt,  whith,  by  the  same  consent,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  king  Wan  and  hi<t  son. 

The  text  would  seem  to  say  that  the  sag«s  '  produced '  the 
ptant,  but  lliis  b  so  extravagant  that  the  view  indicated  in  my 
j-upplcmcnlary  clause  appears  in  all  the  best  comraenlaiors.  So 
understood,  the  YJ  may  be  said  to  'p;ive  mysicrious  assistance  to 
the  spiritual  Intelligences,'  or,  if  we  lake  that  name  as  singular 
(according  to  ihe  analogy  of  chapter  0),  to  the  Divine  Being  in 
affording  a  revelation  of  His  will,  as  in  jiaragraph  3.  W'c  may  well 
say  that  it  is  a  priy  ihe  revt-hnion  should  be  so  enij^maticat;  but 
the  author,  it  niu^t  be  remcintjcrcd,  is  writing  from  his  own  stand* 
point.  WHn  and  hts  son,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the 
introduction,  merely  wished  to  convey,  under  the  style  and  veil  of 
divinaiton,  ihcir  moial  and  political  lessons. 

On  pnragraph  a  it  is  said  cbac  heaven  is  roumi ;  and  as  the  dr- 
cumfert-nce  of  a  circle  if  three  limes  its  diameter,  hence  3  is  the 
number  of  heaven.  Again,  earth  is  square,  and  as  the  circumference 
of  a  square  h  four  limes  lis  Inigih  ur  breadth,  or  it  consists  of  two 
pain  of  equal  sides,  hence  a  is  the  number  of  earth. 

The  concluding  statement  about  'the  other  numbers'  is  under- 
stood of  the  manipulation  of  the  divining  Htalks,  as  in  Appendix  III, 
i,  51.  1'hni  manipulation,  thrice  repeated,  might  leave  three  stalks 
each  time,  and  3  x  3  =  9  ;  or  3,  being  in  the  same  way  in  all=6  ;  or 
twice  3  and  once  2  =  8;  or  twice  3  and  once  3  —  7.  These  are 
tlic  numbers  of  the  4  binary  sy«ilx)is,  t-niployed  in  forming  tlie  new 

fi^.r,.e  ■  —    ■  —  ihc  old  yang,  =  9i  : ,  the  young  yin,  =8; 

Z—.— .  the  young  yang,=  7  ;  and  =r  :=,  the  old  yin,=6. 
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and  righteousness.  Each  (trigram)  embraced  (those) 
three  I'owcrs  ;  and.  being  rcppated,  its  full  form  con- 
sisted of  six  lines.  A  distinction  was  made  of  (the 
places  assigned)  to  the  yin  and  yang  lines,  which 
were  variously  occupied,  now  by  the  strong  and  now 
by  the  weak  forms,  and  iluis  the  fijj^ure  (of  each  hexa- 
gram) was  completed. 

Chapter  III.  5.  (The  symbols  of)  heaven  and 
earth  received  their  determinate  positions ;  (those 
for)  mountains  and  collections  of  water  interchanged 
their  influences ;  (those  for)  thunder  and  wind  excited 
each  other  the  more ;  and  (those  for)  water  and  fire 
did  each  other  no  harm.  (Then)  among  these  eight 
symbols  there  was  a  mutual  communication. 

6.  The  numbering  of  the  i>ast  is  a  natural  pro- 
cess; the  knowledge  of  the  coming  is  anticijxition. 
Therefore  in  tlie  Yl  we  have  (both)  anticipation  (and 
the  natural  process). 


Chaptei  II.  The  top  line  in  eacb  trigram  thus  belongs  10  the 
category  of  heaven;  ilic  bottom  line  lo  ihM  of  carlh;  and  the 
tnidctte  line  10  that  of  mnn.  The  odd  places  should  be  occupied, 
'  correctly,'  by  the  undivided  lines ;  and  ilie  even  hy  the  divided. 
The  Lrigram  being  incce-ised  to  tlie  hexagram,  lines  5  Mid  6  were 
uMii^iiud  to  lieaven;  1  and  3  to  carlh;  and  3  and  4  to  man.  5  is 
the  yang  characteristic  or  heaven,  and  6  the  yin;  so  i  axhl  2  in 
regard  to  c^nU ;  while  3  rcprcscnis  the  benevolence  of  man,  and  4 
his  righteousness.  But  all  tliis  is  merely  liie  play  of  fancy,  and 
confuses  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Cha])ier  ]II,  giaragraphs  >>  and  6,  is  undcrsiood,  thouf^  not 
very  clearly,  by  referring  lo  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  trigrama 
according  to  Ffi-hsS,  as  shown  in  Figure  a,  of  Plate  IH.  Van.- 
graph  5  refers  to  the  correlation  of  A'Aien  and  Khwiin.  Kin  and 
Tul,  A'ln  and  Sun,  KhSn  and  LI,  Paragraph  6  is  less  easy  of 
apprehension.  Starting  in  the  same  figure  from  A'Aien  and  num- 
bering on  the  left  wc  come  lo  A'an  by  a  natural  process.    Then 


Chapter  IV.  7.  Thunder  serves  to  put  things  in 
motion  ;  wind  to  scatter  (the  genial  seeds  of)  them  ; 
rai  n  10  moisten  them  ;  ilic  sun  to  warm  them  ;  (what 
is  symbolised  by)  Kan,  to  arrest  (and  keep  them  in 
their  places) ;  (by)  Tui,  to  give  them  joyful  course; 
(by)  A'/4ien,  to  rule  them;  and  by  Khwin,  to 
store  them  up. 

Chapter  V.  8.  God  comes  forth  in  A'Sn  (to  His 
producing  work);  He  brings  (I"lis  processes)  into 
full  and  equal  action  In  Sun;  they  arc  manifested 
to  one  another  in  Li;  the  greatest  service  is  done 
for  Him  in  Khwin  ;  He  rejoices  in  Tui;  He 
struggles  in  A7/ien;  He  is  comforted  and  enters 
into  rest  in  Khan  ;  and  He  completes  (the  work  of 
tlie  year)  tn  Kin. 

9.  All  tilings  are  made  to  issue  forth  in  A'3n, 
which  is  placed  at  the  cast.  (The  processes  of  pro- 
duction) are  brought  into  full  and  equal  action  in 
Sun,  which  is  placed  al  the  south-east.  The  being 
brought  into  full  and  equal  action  refers  to  the  puritj' 
and  equal  arrangement  of  all  things.  Ll  gives  the 
idea  of  brightness.     All  things  are  now  made  mani- 


we  lum  back,  and  numbering  on  tht  right,  from  Sun,  we  come  by 
a  backward  prtjcciiii  10  KhwSn.  The  same  process  is  illuiitrated 
on  a  large  scale  hy  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  64  hexagrams 
in  Plate  I-  BuL  whal  the  s^cope  of  the  paragraph  is  1  cannot  Icll, 
and  am  tempted  to  say  of  ii,  as  P.  Regis  does,  *  Hacc  obscrv-atio 
prorsuK  inaois  est.' 

In  chapter  IV  we  have  the  same  circular  arrangemenl  of  the 
trigrams,  though  they  arc  named  in  a  different  ordt-r  ;  (he  last  first 
and  the  first  Uki.  The  first  four  arc-  rat-ntioncd  hy  ihcir  elemeniat 
names ;  ibe  last  four  by  ibe  names  of  llicir  lineal  figures.  No 
special  significance  i^  attached  to  this.  If  it  ever  had  any,  it  has 
been  lost. 
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fest  10  one  another.  It  is  the  trigram  of  ihe  south. 
The  sages  turn  their  faces  to  the  south  when  they 
give  audience  to  all  under  the  sky,  administering 
government  towards  the  region  of  brightness  : — the 
idea  in  tliis  procedure  was  taken  from  this.  Khwan 
denotes  the  earth,  (and  is  placed  at  the  south-west). 
All  things  receive  from  it  their  fullest  nourishment. 
and  hence  it  is  said.  '  The  greatest  service  is  done 
for  Him  In  KhwSn.'  Tut  corresponds  (to  ihewest) 
and  to  the  autumn, — the  season  in  which  all  things 
rejoice.  Hence  it  is  said,  'He  rejoices  In  Tui.'  He 
.struggles  in  A'//ien,  which  is  the  trigram  of  the 
north-west.  The  idea  is  that  tliere  the  inactive 
and  active  conditions  beat  against  each  other. 
Khan  denotes  water.  It  is  the  trigram  of  the  exact 
north. — the  trigram  of  comfort  and  rest,  what  all 
things  are  tending  to.  Hence  it  is  said.  *  He  is  com- 
forted and  enters  into  rest  in  Khan.  Kan  is  the 
trigram  of  ihc  north-east.  In  it  all  things  bring  to 
a  full  end  the  issues  of  the  past  (year),  and  prepare 
the  commencement  of  the  next.  Hence  it  is  said, 
'  He  completes  (the  work  of  the  year)  in  Kin.' 


I 


Chapter  V,  paragraphs  8  and  9,  seis  forth  the  operations  of 
nature  in  Ihe  various  seasons,  as  Ixsing  really  the  operations  of  God, 
who  is  named  Ti,  *  the  Lord  and  Ruler  cf  Heaven.'  Those  opera- 
tions are  represented  in  the  progress  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
denoicd  by  ihe  irigrams,  according  [o  the  arrangemeni  of  them  by 
king  Win,  as  shown  also  in  Plate  III.  figure  a. 

'  The  greatest  service  is  done  for  Tt  in  KhwSn ;'  Yang  Wan-Ii 
(of  our  iwelftli  ceniurr,  but  earlier  than  A'ii  HsI)  says: — '  Khwto 
is  a  minister  or  servant  T!  is  his  ruler.  All  that  a  ruler  has  to  do 
with  his  minislcr  is  to  require  his  service.'  '  On  the  siruggl«rs  in 
A'Aicn'  he  says: — 'A'Aien  is  the  trigram  of  the  north-west,  when 
the  yin  inQuence  is  grou'ing  sirong  and  the  yang  diminishing.' 

The  '  puriLv '  predicated  in  paragraph  9  of  things  in  Sun,  was 
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Chapter  VI,  la  When  wc  speak  of  Spirit  wc  mean 
the  subtle  (presence  nnd  operation  of  God)  with  all 
things.  For  putting  all  things  in  motion  there  is 
nothing  more  vehement  than  tliunder;  for  scattering 
them  there  is  nothing'  more  effective  than  wind  ;  for 
drying  ihcm  up  there  is  nothing  more  parching  than 
fire ;  for  giving  them  pleasure  and  satisfaction  there 
is  nothing  more  grateful  than  a  lake  or  marsh ;  for 
moistening  them  there  is  nothing  more  enriching 
tlian  water  ;  for  bringing  them  to  an  end  and  making 
them  begin  again  there  is  notliing  more  fully  adapted 
than  K^n.  Thus  water  and  tire  contribute  together 
to  tlie  one  object :  thunder  and  wind  do  not  act  con- 
trary to  each  other;  mountains  and  collections  of 
water  interchange  their  influences.  It  is  in  this  way, 
that  they  are  able  to  change  and  transform,  and  to 
give  completion  to  all  tilings. 


explained  by  A^ng  Khang-Ming  (our  second  century)  as  equiva- 
lent to  '  newnes*,'  referring  10  the  brightness  of  all  things  in  the 
Ught  of  spring  and  summer.  On  '  all  things  rcceivi-  from  ihe  canh 
their  fulk-st  nourishment '  the  same  Yang,  quoted  above,  says:— 
'  The  earth  pc-rforms  the  )i»rl  of  a  mother.  All  things  are  itft 
children.  \VhM  &  mother  Itas  to  do  for  her  children  is  simply  10 
nourish  ihem.* 

Chapter  VI  is  ihc  sequel  of  the  preceding.  There  ought  10  have 
been  some  mention  of  Shan  or  'Spiiit'  in  chapter  5.  It  is  ihe 
first  character  in  this  chapter,  and  the  two  characters  thai  follow 
shov  that  it  is  here  resumed  for  the  purpose  of  being  explained. 
As  it  does  not  occur  in  chapter  5,  uc  nlU!^t  suppose  that  tlic  audior 
of  it  here  bnngs  forward  and  expbiiiii  the  idea  of  it  that  was  in  hi^ 
mind.  Many  of  the  commeniaiors  recognise  this,— «.g.  Liang  Vin, 
as  quoted  In  the  Introduction,  p.  33. 

1'wo  other  peculiarities  in  the  uyle  of  the  chapter  arc  pointed 
out  ai)d  explained  (after  a  fashion)  by  3hui  .A'uig  (earlier,  probably, 
than  the  Sung  d}'nisty): — 'The  action  of  six  of  ibe  trigrana  is 
ilescribed,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  A'^ien  or  Kbw&n.     But 
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Chapter  VII.  ii.  AV/ien  is  (die  symbol  of) 
strength  ;  Khwiin,  of  dociUiy  :  A'An,  of  stimulus  to 
movement:  Sun,  of  penetration;  Khan,  of  what  is 
precipitous  and  perilous  ;  Ll,  of  what  is  bright  and 
what  is  catchiiiij :  KSn,  of  stoppage  or  arrest;  and 
Tui,  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 


Iiraven  an<i  earth  do  nnihing,  and  yet  do  ev-erytliing ;  henceihejr 
are  able  to  perfect  lite  E>pirit>like  bubiilt)'  of  tbc  action  of  thunder, 
wiml,  and  the  other  thingjL  (Moreover),  we  have  the  trigram  Kin 
mentioned,  l)te  only  one  mentioned  by  its  name,  instead  of  our 
rea<hng  "  mountains."  The  reason  \%  that  the  puning  in  motion, 
the  scattering,  the  parching,  and  the  moistening,  are  all  the  psl- 
pablccfTirctti  of  thunder,  wind,  fire,  and  water.  But  what  is  ascribed 
to  KSn,  the  ending  and  the  recominencing  all  things,  is  not  sO' 
evidciit  uf  mountauut.  On  Lhih  aLcounl  the  name  of  the  trigram  is 
given,  while  the  things  in  nature  represented  by  the  trignims  are  gii'en 
in  those  other  esses.     The  slrlc  suitable  in  each  case  is  emplajwl.' 

Chapter  VJI  metiiions  the  attributes,  called  also  the  'virtues,*  of 
the  different  irigrams.  It  is  not  easy  to  .iccount  for  ihe  qualilie*^ 
'their  naiui-e  and  feelings' — ascribed  to  ihcm.  Khung  Ylng-ti 
says: — 'XMeit  is  rcpttrsemed  by  bcaven,  which  revolves  wiihom 
ceasing,  and  so  it  is  Ihe  symbol  of  Btrt'iiyth  ;  K  h  win  by  the  canh, 
which  receives  docilely  ihc  action  of  heaven,  and  so  it  is  the 
tymbul  uf  docilily;  ATin  by  ihunder,  uhich  excites  and  moves  oil 
things,  and  so  it  is  the  symbol  of  what  produces  movement;  Sua 
by  wind,  which  enters  ever)whcre,  and  so  il  is  the  symbol  of  pcnc- 
tratiou;  Khan  by  water,  found  in  a  place  perilous  and  precipitous. 
and  the  name  'v»  explained  accordingly  ;  Lt  by  lire,  and  fire  is  sun- 
to  lay  hold  of  things,  and  so  il  is  tlie  symbol  of  being  attached  to; 
Kiln  by  a  mountain,  the  mass  of  which  is  still  and  arrests  progress, 
and  so  il  is  the  symbol  of  stoppage  or  arrest ;  and  Tui  by  a  lake 
or  marsh,  which  nioisleiis  all  tilings,  and  so  it  is  the  s^-mbol  of 
saiififaction.' 

The  Khang-hbl  editors  con.sider  this  expJanaiion  of  the  qualities 
of  the  irigraniB  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  cenainly  it  h.-is  all  liie 
ajipcarancc  of  an  ex  post  facio  account.  They  prefer  the  views  of 
die  philosopher  ishSo  (of  our  elcwnih  century),  which  is  based  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  undivided  and  divided  lines  in  the  figures 
This  to  mc  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  ttie  other.    The  editors  aay. 
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Chapter  Vni.  12.  A'^ien  (suggests  the  idea  of) 
a  horse;  Khw^n.  that  of  an  ox  ;  A'Sn,  that  of  the 
dragon;  Sun.  that  of  a  fowl ;  Khan,  that  of  a  pig ; 
Lj.  that  of  a  plieasant;  Kan,  that  of  a  dog;  and 
Tui,  that  of  a  sheep. 

Chapter  IX.  13.  A'/nen  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
head;  KhwSn,  that  of  the  helly ;  A'an,  that  of  the 
feet:  Sun,  that  of  the  diighs  ;  Khan,  that  of  the 
ears ;  Ll,  that  of  the  eyes  ;  K  Sn.  that  of  the  hands : 
and  Tui,  that  of  the  mouth. 

Chapter  X.  14.  AT/den  is  (the  symbol  of)  heaven, 
and  hence  has  tlie  appellation  of  father.  Khwan 
is  (the  symbol  of)  earth,  and  hence  has  the  appella- 
tion of  mother.  A'3.n  shows  a  first  application  (of 
KhwSn  to  A';^ien).  resulting  in  getting  (the  first  of) 
its  male  (or  undivided  lines),  and  hence  iscalled  'the 
oldest  son.'  Sun  shows  a  first  application  (of  A'^ien 
to  Khwin).  resulting  in  getting  (the  first  of)  its 
female  (or  divided  lines),  and  hence  is  called  'the 
oldest  daugluer.'     Khan  showsa  second  application 


moreover,  ihat  ShSn's  account  of  the  three  yang  Irigraiiis,  Kin, 
Khan,  and  K5n  is  correct,  and  that  of  the  three  yin.  Sun, 
LI,  and  Tut  incorrect:  but  this  would  be  based  on  Icing  Win's 
arrangement,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  pLico  here. 

Chapter  VIII.  In  the  (>reat  Ap|>endix.  p.  383,  it  is  said  that 
Ffl-hsl,  in  making  his  irigrams,  was  Riuded  by  '  the  consideialion 
of  things  apart  from  his  own  person.'  Of  such  things  we  have  a 
specimen  here.  The  creatures  are  assigned,  in  ibeir  cksses,  to 
the  different  irigrams,  symbolUing  the  ideas  in  the  last  chapter. 
We  must  not  make  any  difference  of  sex  in  translating  ttieir 
names. 

Chapter  IX.  F(j-hfit  found  also  '  things  near  at  hand,  in  his  orn 
person,'  while  making  the  irigrams.  We  have  here  a  specimen  of 
such  things. 
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(of  KhwXn  to   A'Aien).  resulting  in   gettinjif  {ihc 
second  of)  its  male  (or  undivided  lines),  and  hence 
is  called  'the  second  son.'     Ll  shows  a  second  appli- 
cation (of  Kh'xtin  to  Khwan),  resulting  in  getting 
the  second  of  its  female  (or  divided  lines),  and  heno^f 
is  called  '  the  second  daughter.'     KSn  shows  a  thiri^ 
application  (of  Khwin  to  A'^ien),  resulting  in  get- 
ting (ihe  third  of)  its  male  (or  undivided  lines),  and 
hence  is  called  'the  youngest  son.*     Tui  shows  ^| 
third  application  (of  A'^icn  to  Kh-wSn),  resnltin^^ 
in  getting  (the  third  of)  its  female  (or  divided  lines), 
and  hence  is  called  '  the  youngest  daughter.' 


Chapter  XI.   15.    Kh\^\-\   suggests    the    idea 
heaven;  of  a  circle;  of  a  ruler;  of  a  father;  ofjadf 
of  metal ;  of  cold  ;  of  ice ;  of  deep  red ;  of  a  g< 
horse  ;  of  an  old  horse ;  of  a  thin  horse ;  of  a  pie- 
bald horse  ;  and  of  the  fruit  of  trees. 

16    Khwan  suggests  the  idea  of  the  earth  ;  < 
mother ;   of  cloth  ;  of  a  caldron ;   of  parsimony 
a  Uiniing  lathe;  of  a  young  heifer  ;  of  a  lar^ 
gon  ;  of  what  is  variegated  ;  of  a  multitude  ;  and 
a  handk*  and  support.     Among  soils  it  denotes  wJia" 
is  black. 

17.  A'an  suggests  the  idea  of  tliunder;  of  the 
dragon  ;  of  (the  union  of)  the  azure  and  the  yellow  ; 
of  development ;  of  a  great  highway;  of  the  eldest 
son  ;  of  decision  and  vehemence  ;  of  bright  young 
bamboos;  of  sedges  and  rushes;  among  horses,  of 


Chapter  X  hu  been  discussed  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  49  and 
go.  Let  it  t^imply  lie  adrled  here,  that  the  account  «hi{:h  it  Aoei. 
give  of  the  formaiion  of  the  six  subsidiary  trigrams  U  inconststent 
with  their  gradual  rise  from  ihe  mutual  imposition  of  the  undivided 
tnd  divided  lines. 
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the  good  n eight r ;  of  one  whose  white  hind-leg 
appears,  of  the  prancer.  and  of  one  with  a  white 
star  in  his  forehead.  Among  the  productions  of 
husbandry  it  su^'gests  the  idea  of  what  returns  to 
life  from  its  disappearance  (beneath  the  surface),  of 
what  in  the  end  becomes  the  strongest,  and  of  what 
is  the  most  luxuriant. 

18.  Sun  suggests  the  idea  of  wood  ;  of  wind;  of 
liie  oldest  daughter;  of  a  plumb-line ;  of  a  carpenter's 
square  ;  of  being  white  ;  of  being  long  ;  of  being 
lofty ;  of  advancing  and  receding;  of  want  of  deci- 
sion ;  and  of  strong  scents.  It  suggests  in  the 
human  body,  the  idea  of  deficiency  of  hair;  of  a 
wide  forehead  ;  of  a  large  development  of  the  white 
of  the  eye.  (Among  tendencies),  it  suggests  the 
close  pursuit  of  gain,  even  to  making  three  hundred 
percent,  in  the  market.  In  the  end  it  may  become 
the  trigram  of  decision. 

19.  Khan  suggests  the  Idea  of  water  ;  ofchannels 
and  ditches  (for  draining  and  irrigation);  of  being 
hidden  and  lying  concealed  ;  of  being  now  straight, 
and  now  crooked  ;  of  a  bow,  and  of  a  wheel.  As 
referred  to  man,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  an  increase 
of  anxiety  ;  of  distress  of  mind  ;  of  pain  in  the 
ears; — it  is  the  trigram  of  the  blood  :  it  suggests  the 
idea  o(  what  is  red.  As  referred  to  horses,  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  the  horse  with  an  elegant  spine ; 
of  one  with  a  high  spirit ;  of  one  with  a  drooping 
head  ;  of  one  with  a  thin  hoof;  and  of  one  with  a 
shambling  step.  As  referred  to  carriages,  it  suggests 
one  that  encounters  many  risks.  It  suggests  what 
goes  right  through ;  the  moon  ;  a  thief.  Referred 
to  trees,  it  suggests  that  which  is  strong,  and  firm- 
hearted. 
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20.  Lt  suggests  the  emblem  of  fire;  of  the  sun  ; 
of  lightning ;  of  the  second  daughter ;  of  buff-coat 
and  helmet ;  of  spear  and  sword.  Referred  to  men, 
it  suggests  the  large  belly.  It  is  the  trigram  of  dry- 
ness. It  suggests  the  emblem  of  a  turtle :  of  a  crab  ; 
of  a  spiral  univalve ;  of  the  mussel ;  and  of  the  tor- 
toise. Referred  to  trees,  it  suggests  one  which  is 
hollow  and  rotten  above. 

21.  KSn  suggests  the  emblem  of  a  mountain  ;  of 
a  by-path  ;  of  a  small  rock ;  of  a  gateway ;  of  the 
fruits  of  trees  and  creeping  plants ;  of  a  porter  or  a 
eunuch;  of  the  (ring)  finger;  of  the  dog;  oftherat; 
of  birds  with  powerful  bills ;  among  trees,  of  those 
which  are  strong,  with  many  joints. 

22.  Tui  suggests  the  emblem  of  a  low-lying  col- 
lection of  water ;  of  the  youngest  daughter ;  of  a 
sorceress ;  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  ;  of  the  decay 
and  putting  down  (of  things  in  harvest)  ;  of  the 
removal  (of  fruits)  hanging  (from  the  stems  or 
branches) ;  among  soils,  of  what  is  strong  and  salt ; 
of  a  concubine  ;  and  of  a  sheep. 


Chapter  XI  may  be  made  to  comprehend  all  the  paragraphs 
from  the  15th  to  the  end,  and  shows  how  universally  the  ideas 
underlying  the  Yi  are  diffused  through  the  world  of  nature.  The 
quality  of  the  several  trigrams  will  be  found  with  more  or  less  of 
truth,  and  with  less  or  more  of  fancy,  in  the  objects  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  them.  More  needs  not  to  be  said  on  the  chapter 
than  has  been  done  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  53  and  54. 
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The  Orderly  Sequence  of  the  Hexigrams. 


Section  I. 

1-3.  When  there  were  heaven  and  earth,  then 
afterwards  all  things  were  produced.  What  fills  up 
(the  space)  between  heaven  and  earth  arc  (those) 
all  things.  Hence  (A'/^ien  and  KhwSn)  are  fol- 
lowed by  j^un  *.     A'un  denotes  filling  up. 

3-6.  A'un  is  descriptive  of  things  on  their  first 
production.  Wlien  so  produced,  they  are  sure 
to  be  in  an  undeveloped  condition.  Hence  A'un 
is  followed  by  M3.njj.  M5ng  is  descriptive  of 
what  is  undeveloped. — the  young  of  creatures  and 
things.  These  in  that  state  require  to  be  nourished. 
Hence  MSng  is  followed  by  HsU.  HsU  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  way  in  which  meat  and  drinlc 
(come  to  be  supplied) '.  Over  meat  and  drink 
there  are  sure  to  be  contentions-.  Hence  Hsti 
is  followed  by  Sung. 

6-8.  Sung  is  sure  to  cause  the  rising  up  of  the 
multitudes^ ;  and  hence  it  is  followed  by  Sze.  Sze 
has  the  signification  of  multitudes',  and  between 
multitudes  there  must  be  some  bond  of  union. 
Hence  it  is  followed  by  Pi.  which  denotes  being 
attached  to. 

8-1  r.  (Multitudes  in)  union  must  be  subjected  to 
some  restraint  Hence  Pi  is  followed  by  Hsi^o 
C'6]  F  f 
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Kh^.  When  things  are  subjected  to  reslraini,  there 
come  to  be  rites  of  ceremony,  and  hence  HsiSo 
Kkiii  is  followed  by  I-I  ■*.  The  treading  (on  what 
is  proper)  leads  to  ThS,i,  which  issues  in  a  state  of 
freedom  and  repose,  and  hence  Ll  is  followed  by 
Thai. 

1 1-16.  ThUi  denotes  things  having  free  course. 
They  cannot  have  that  for  ever,  and  hence  it  is 
followed  by  Pht  (denoting  being  shut  up  and  re- 
stricted). Things  cannot  for  ever  be  shut  up.  and 
hence  Phi  is  followed  by  Thung  ^ft.n.  To  him 
who  cultivates  union  with  men,  things  must  come 
to  belong,  and  hence  Thung  3«^n  >s  followed  by 
TA  YO.  Those  who  have  what  is  great  should 
not  allow  in  themselves  the  feeling  of  being  full,  and 
hence  Td  YCl  is  followed  by  A'^ien.  When  great 
possessions  arc  associated  with  humility,  there  is 
sure  to  be  pleasure  and  .satisfaction ;  and  hence 
K/tiQti  is  followed  by  Yii. 

[6-19.  Where  such  complacency  is  awakened,  (he 
who  causes  it)  is  sure  to  have  followers*.  They 
who  follow  another  are  s\ire  to  have  services  (to 
perform),  and  hence  Sui  is  followed  by  Kd".  Kfl 
means  (the  performance  of)  services.  He  who  per- 
forms such  services  may  afterwards  become  great. 
and  hence  Ktl  is  followed  by  Lin.  Lin  means 
great '. 

19-23.  What  is  great  draws  forth  contemplation, 
and  hence  Lin  is  followed  by  Kwan.  He  who 
attracts  contemplation  will  then  bring  about  the 
union  of  others  with  himself,  and  hence  Kwan  is 
followed  by  Shih  Ho.  Shih  Ho  means  union. 
But  things  should  not  be  united  in  a  reckless  or 
irregular  way,  and  hence  Shih   Ho  is  followed  by 
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Pi.  Pi  denotes  adorning.  When  ornamentation 
has  been  carried  to  ihe  utmost,  its  progress  comes 
to  an  end  ;  and  hence  Pi  is  followed  by  Po.  Po 
denotes  decay  and  overthrow. 

23-26.  Things  cannot  be  done  away  for  ever. 
When  decadence  and  overthrow  have  completed 
their  work  at  one  end.  redintegration  commences  at 
the  other;  an<l  hence  Po  is  followed  by  F6.  When 
the  return  (tlms  indicated)  has  taken  place,  we  have 
not  any  rash  disorder,  and  Ffl  is  followed  by  Wft 
Wang.  Given  the  freedom  from  disorder  and  insin- 
cerity {which  tliis  name  denotes),  there  may  be  the 
accumulation  (of  virtue),  and  Wfl  Wang  is  followed 
by  TdA'Au. 

26-30.  Such  accumulation  having  taken  place, 
there  will  follow  the  nourishment  of  it;  and  hence 
T5  Kh(\  is  followed  by  1.  1  denotes  nourishing. 
Without  nourishment  there  could  be  no  movement, 
and  henee  I  is  followed  by  T3  Kwo.  Things  can- 
not for  ever  be  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  (progress); 
and  hence  TS  Kwo  is  followed  by  Khan.  Khdn 
denotes  falling  into  peril.  When  one  falls  into  peril, 
he  is  sure  to  attach  himself  to  some  person  or  thing; 
and  hence  Khan  is  followed  by  Ll.  Lt  denotes 
being  attached,  or  adhering,  to. 


Section  II. 


31.  32.  Heaven  and  earth  existing,  all  (material) 
things  then  got  their  existence.  All  (material)  diings 
having  existence,  afterwards  there  came  male  and 
female.  Fron^  the  existence  of  male  and  female 
tliere  came    afterwards   husband   and  wife.     From 
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husband  and  wife  there  came  fadier  and  son.  From 
father  and  son  there  came  ruler  and  minister.  From 
niler  and  minister  there  came  high  and  low.  When 
(the  distinction  of)  high  and  low  had  existence,  after- 
wards came  the  arrangements  of  propriety  and  right- 
eousness. 

The  rule  far  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
is  that  it  should  be  long-enduring.  Hence  Hsien 
is  followed  by  Hang.  Hang  denotes  long  en- 
during '. 

32-37.  Things  cannot  long  abide  in  the  same 
place;  and  hence  Hing  is  followed  by  Thun. 
Thun  denotes  withdrawing.  Things  cannot  be  for 
ever  witlidrawn;  and  hence  Thun  is  succeeded  by 
TA  A'wang.  Things  cannot  remain  for  ever  (simply) 
in  the  state  of  vigour;  and  hence  TS.  A'wang  is 
succeeded  by  3i"-  3'"  denotes  advancing.  (But) 
advancing  is  sure  to  lead  to  being  wounded ;  and 
hence  3'r»  is  succeeded  by  Ming  I.  I  denotes  being 
wounded.  He  who  is  wounded  abroad  will  return 
to  his  home  ;  and  hence  Ming  1  is  followed  by  ATii 

37-40,  When  the  right  administration  of  the 
family  is  at  an  end,  misunderstanding  and  division 
will  ensue;  and  hence  K'tA  /^&n  is  followed  by 
Khwei.  Khwei  denotes  misunderstanding  and 
division ;  and  such  a  state  is  sure  to  give  rise  to 
difficulties  and  complications.  Khwei  therefore  is 
followed  by  A'ien.  A'icn  denotes  difficulties;  but 
things  cannot  remain  for  ever  in  such  a  state.  A'icn 
therefore  is  followed  by  A^ieh,  which  denotes  re- 
laxation and  ease. 

40-44.  In  a  state  of  relaxation  and  ease  there 
are  sure  to  be  losses ;  and  hence  A'ieh  is  followed 
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by  Sun.  But  when  Sun  (or  diminution)  Is  going 
on  without  end,  increase  is  sure  to  come.  Sun 
therefore  is  followed  by  YL  When  increase  goes 
on  williout  end,  there  is  sure  to  come  a  dispersing 
of  it,  and  hence  Yi  is  followed  by  KwAi.  KwSi 
denotes  dispersion.  But  dispersion  must  be  succeeded 
by  a  meeting  (again).  Hence  Kw5i  is  followed  by 
KAu,  which  denotes  such  meeting. 

44-48.  When  things  meet  together,  a  collection 
is  then  formed.  Hence  K^u  is  followed  by  3hui, 
which  name  denotes  being  collected.  When  (good 
men)  are  collected  and  mount  to  the  highest  places, 
there  results  what  wc  call  an  upward  advance:  and 
hence  3^"*  is  followed  by  ShAng.  When  such 
advance  continues  without  stopping,  there  is  sure  to 
come  distress;  and  hence  ShSng  is  followed  by 
KhwSn.  When  distress  is  felt  in  the  height  (that 
has  been  gained),  there  is  sure  to  be  3  return  to  the 
ground  beneath  ;  and  hence  Khw^n  is  followed  by 
;}ing. 

48,  49.  What  happens  under  3' ng  requires  to  be 
changed,  and  hence  it  is  followed  by  Ko  (denoting 
change). 

49-55-  Forchanging  the  substance  of  things  tliere 
is  nothing  equal  to  the  caldron;  and  hence  KO  is 
followed  by  Ting.  For  presiding  over  (that  and 
all  other)  vessels,  no  one  is  equal  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  hence  Ting  is  followed  by  K&n.  A'Sn  conveys 
the  idea  of  putting  in  motion.  But  things  cannot 
be  kept  in  motion  for  ever.  The  motion  is  stopped  ; 
and  hence  A'iLn  is  followed  by  Kin,  which  gives  the 
idea  of  arresting  or  stopping.  Things  cannot  be 
kept  for  ever  in  a  state  of  repression,  and  hence 
K3n  is  followed  by  /Tien,  which  gives  the  idea  of 
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^fraclually)  advancing.  With  advance  there  must 
be  a  certain  point  that  is  arrived  at.  and  hence 
A'ien  is  succeeded  by  Kwei  Mci.  When  things 
thus  find  the  proper  point  to  which  to  come,  they 
are  sure  to  become  great.  Hence  Kwei  Mei  is 
succeeded  by  FSng.  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  great. 

55-57.  He  whose  greatness  reaches  the  utmost 
possibility,  is  sure  to  lose  his  dwelling:  and  hence 
Fang  is  succeeded  by  LU  (denoting  travellers  or 
strangers).  We  have  in  it  the  idea  of  strangers  who 
have  no  place  to  receive  them,  and  hence  Lu  is 
followed  by  Sfln,  which  gives  the  idea  of  (penetrating 
and)  entering. 

57-59-  One  enters  (on  the  pursuit  of  his  object). 
and  afterwards  has  pleasure  in  it ;  hence  Sfln  is  fol- 
lowed by  Tui.  Tui  denotes  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. This  pleasure  and  satisfaction  (begins) 
afterwards  to  be  dissipated,  and  hence  Tui  is  fol- 
lowed by  Hwan,  which  denotes  separation  and 
division. 

59-62.  A  state  of  division  cannot  continue  for 
ever,  and  therefore  Hwan  is  followed  by  3ieh. 
3ieh  (or  the  system  of  regulations)  having  been' 
established,  men  believe  in  it,  and  hence  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  A'u ng  Ffl.  When  men  have  the  belief 
which  A'ung  Fd  implies,  they  are  sure  to  carry 
it  into  practice;  and  hence  It  is  succeeded  by 
HsiAo  Kwo. 

62-64.  He  that  surpasses  others  is  sure  to  remedy 
(evils  that  exist),  and  therefore  Hstdo  Kwo  is 
succeeded  by  A'l  3'-  I^ut  the  succession  of  events 
cannot   come   to   an  end,  and  therefore  K\   3t    is 
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succeeded  hy  Wei  ^l,  with  which  (the  hexagrams) 
come  to  a  close. 


The  few  sentences  on  this  Appendix  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  54, 
gg,  are  sufficient,  tt  shows  ihc  imponancc  of  ihc  mcanin^r  of  the 
name  in  the  altem]ti  10  explain  the  lineal  figures,  and  prepares  us 
10  expect  on  each  one  a  brief  enigmatical  essay,  which,  it  has 
been  seen,  is  the  nature  of  the  Text.  But  the  wriier,  whoever 
he  ytas,  is  hy  no  means  careful  always  to  follow  that  Text  tn  the 
significance  of  llie  characters,  as  will  appear  in  the  few  instances  to 
which  attention  ts  called  in  the  follofting  rotices.  The  treatise 
is  too  stij^ht  to  require,  or  10  jusiifj,  an  exhibition  of  a1I  its 
iitaccuracies. 

'  But  A'un  does  not  denote  filling  up.  It  is  the  Bjinbol  of 
being  in  a  state  of  dislrrss  and  diflicully.  The  writer  is  thinking 
of  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  heaven  and  earth  as  being  to  fill 
all  between  ihem  with,  the  various  forms  of  living  beings;  and  to 
represent  that  lie  gives  the  result  of  A'lin,  and  not  its  meaning. 
He  makes  a.  blunder  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  for  he 
adds  immediatcl)'  Uiat  the  character  is  descriptive  of  things  on  Ibeir 
first  production. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  f<^lowthc  writer  here.  HsQ  in  the  Text  is 
the  symbolof  the  idea  of  waiting.  Does  he  mean  that  a  provision 
of  food  and  drink  can  only  be  made  gradually?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  character  HsO  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  nourish- 
ment. Then  the  genesis  of  contention  which  is  given  is  strange. 
The  writer  probably  had  in  his  mind  the  lines  of  the  Shih,  II,  i, 
ode  5.  3  :— 

'  The  loss  of  kindly  feeling  oft 

From  slightest  things  shall  grow. 
Where  All  the  fare  is  dry  and  spare, 
Resentments  fierce  may  glow.' 
But  what  is  allowable,  good  even,  in  poetry,  is  out  of  place  in  this 
treatisc- 

*  Contention  on  a  great  scale  will  put  all  the  population  of  a 
stale  in  excitement  and  motion,  and  military  measures  of  repre«sJOD 
will  be  necessary.  Rut  the  idea  of  the  muliiiudes  in  Sze  would 
seem  to  be  simply  that  of  number,  and  not  that  of  a  numerous 
host.  In  a  feudal  kingdom,  liowcvcr,  all  the  able-bodied  people 
might  be  required  10  join  the  army. 
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*  Lt,  the  name  of  the  loth  hexagram,  is  the  symbol  for  a  shoe, 
and  the  act  of  treading  or  walking.  It  seems  here  to  be  derived 
from  the  homophonous  It,  the  symbolof  acts  of  ceremony.  The 
identity  of  sound  or  name  must  be  considered  as  accidental.  A 
measured  step  would  be  one  of  the  first  ways  in  which  the  inward 
sense  of  propriety  would  manifest  itself. 

'  By  the  subject  of  TS  Yd  and  A'Aien  we  must  understand  the 
possessor  of  the  kingdom, — the  great  man  who  in  his  greatness  is 
yet  distinguished  by  humility.     He  attracts  followers. 

•  For  the  true  meaning  of  Jfii  and  Lin,  the  names  of  hexa- 
grams i8,  19,  see  what  is  said  in  the  notes  on  the  Text  of  them. 

'  The  same  reference  should  be  made  to  the  notes  on  the  Text 
of  Hsien  and  many  of  the  other  hexagrams  that  follow. 
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Treatise  on  the  llexajframs  taken  promiscuously,  according  to 

the  opposition  or  diversilj*  of  their  meaning- 

This  List  of  ihe  Appendixes  is  touched  on  very  briefly  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Inuoduction,  p.  55.  It  is  suUed  there 
to  be  in  rhyme,  and  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  similar  form  to 
the  following  version  of  it.  The  rhymes  and  length  of  the  lines  in 
the  original,  howc^■e^,  arc  very  irregular,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  reproduce  ihat  irregularity  in  Kngli&h. 

],  2.  Strength  in  A'Aien,  weakness  in  KhwSn 

we  find. 
8,  7.  Pi   shows   us  joy.   and   Sze    the   anxious 
mind. 
19.  20.  Lin   gives,   KwAn   seeks; — such   are   the 
sever^al  themes 
Their  different  figures  were  to  teach  de- 
signed. 

3.  JCun  manifests  itself,  yet  keeps  its  place  ; 

4.  'Mid   darkness   still,  to   light   M^ng  sets 

its  face. 

51,  52.  /^&n  starts;  KSn  stops.     In  Sun  and  Yt 

are  seen 
41,  42.  How  fulness  and  decay  their  course  begin. 

26.  TS  KA{i  keeps  still,  and  waits  the  proper 

time. 
25.  Wft   Wang  sets   forth   how   evil   springs 

from  crime. 
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45,46.  Good   men   in    3hui    collect;    in    ShSng 

they  rise  : 
15,  16.  A'^ien  itself,  Yu  others  doth  despise. 

21,  22.  Shih  Ho  takes  eating  for  its  theme;  and 
Pt 
Takes  what  is  plain,  from  ornament  quite 
free. 

58,  57.  Tui   shows   its   scope,  but   Sun's   we   do 

not  see. 
17,  18.  Sui    quits    the    old;    Kfl    makes    a    new 

decree. 

23.  We  see  in  Po  its  subject  worn  away; 

24.  And  Fd  shows  its  recovering  from  decay. 

35.  Above   in  3'"   the  sun  shines  clear   and 

bright ; 

36.  But    in    Ming    I    'tis    hidden    from    the 

sight. 
48,  47.   Progress  in  3ing  in    KhwSn    encounters 
blight. 

31.  Effect   quick   answering  cause   in    Hsien 

appears  ; 

32.  While     HSng    denotes    continuance     for 

years. 
59,60.  HwAn    scatters;    but   3^^^    its    code    of 
rules  uprears. 

40.  Relief  and  ease  with  A'ieh   are  sure   to 

come; 

41.  Hard  toil  and  danger  have  in  A'ien  their 

home. 

38.  Khwei  looks  on  others  as  beyond  its  care  ; 

37.  /Cik  Z&n  all  includes  within  its  sphere. 
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While  Phi  and  Th&i  thctr  different  scopes        ^^H 

o4. 

.>3- 

prefer,                                                               ^^^| 

Td  A^wang  stops  here  as  right ;  withdraws        ^^^| 

Thun  there.                                                     ^^H 

14. 

TS.  YA  adhering  multitudes  can  show;                ^^^| 

U- 

Thung  >?5n  reflects  their  warm  affection's              ^| 
glow.                                                                      ^^^1 

50. 

51- 

Ting  takes  what's  new;    the  old   is   left        ^^^| 

61. 

62. 

Sincere  is  A'ung  FA;  but  exceeds.  Hsiao        ^^H 
Kwo.                                                           ^^H 

55. 

56. 

FSng  tells  of  trouble;  Lu  can  boast  few       ^^H 

■  la 

friends.                                                              ^^^1 
Fire    mounts    in    LI;     water    in    Kh&n        ^^^| 

29- 

descends.                                                               ^^^| 

9 

Hsi^o  K/tCi  with   few  'gainst  many  foes        ^^H 
contends,                                                           ^^H 

10. 

Movement  in  Ll,  unresting,  never  ends.              ^^^M 

5- 

H  sti  shows  its  subject  making  no  advance:        ^^^| 

6. 
28. 

In  Sung  we  seek  in  vain  a  friendly  glance  ;         ^^H 

And  TS  Kwo's  overdirown  with  sad  mis-               H 

chance.                                                                    H 

44. 

K&u  shows  a  meeting,  where  the  many       ^^H 
strong                                                               ^^H 

.Are  met  by  one  that's  weak,  yet  struggles             V 
long.                                                                 ^^M 

53- 

In  A'ien  we  see  a  bride  who  will  delay                    ^M 
To  move  until  the  bridegroom  takes  his        ^^H 

27. 

Body  and  mind  are  nourished  right  in  I ;             ^^^| 

63- 

All  things  are  well  establislied  in  JCi  ^l            ^^H 
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54.  Kwei  Mei  reveals  how  ends  the  virgin  life  ; 
64.  Wei  31  how  fails  the  youth  (to  get  a  wife). 

43.  The  strong  disperse  the  weak ;  Kwdi  teaches  so. 
Prospers  the  good  man's  way ;  to  grief  all  small 
men  go. 
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